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PBEFACE   OF  THE  EDITOR. 


The  present  volume  consists  of  selections  from  Professor 
Green's  unpublished  philosophical  papers.  It  was  his 
practice,  both  as  college-tutor  and  as  professor,  to 
write  out  and  keep  full  notes  for  most  of  his  lectures. 
These  were  rewritten  and  amplified  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  some  cases  developed  into  tolerably  finished 
compositions.  In  making  selections  from  them  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  not  to  include  anything  written 
before  1874,  the  date  of  the  *  Introductions  to  Hume ' 
(see  vol.  I.)  The  earlier  drafts,  though  by  no  means 
devoid  of  interest,  are  for  the  most  part  superseded  by 
those  which  are  here  printed  ;  and  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  more  careful  composition  of  the  latter  seems  to 
show  that  they  contained  the  writer's  maturer  views. 

Though  not  intended  for  publication,  the  manu- 
scripts were  in  general  contiguous  and  coherent,  and  with 
a  few  unimportant  exceptions  they  have  been  printed 
without  change  of  form  or  expression.  In  cases  where 
the  order  or  connexion  of  passages  was  not  obvious, 
I  have  had  to  exercise  my  discretion.     I  am  also  respon- 
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sible  for  the  division  into  sections,  the  table  of  contents, 
and  the  notes  and  insertions  in  brackets. 
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'thought '  (though  not  the  thought  of  the  individual)    .     .     242 

88.  Space  is  a  particular  mode  of  the  notation  of  mutual  limita- 

tion between  objects :  as  the  condition  of  all  perceivable 
objects,  it  can  be  considered  apart  from  all  other  condi- 
tions       243 

89.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  called  '  an  abstraction  *  (as  Kant  calls 

it  '  an  intuition '),  but  not  as  abstracted  from  sensitive 
experience 243 

90.  The  points,  lines,  sur&ces,  which  are  the  material  of  geo- 

metry, are  various  forms  of  the  limit  between  objects,  got 

by  detachment  of  the  non-sensuous  element  in  perception       244 

91.  The  definitions  of  geometry  are  mental  constructions  out  of 

this  ideal  material,  and  the  axioms  are  involved  in  these 
acts  of  construction 245 

92.  The  definitions  imply  an  a  priori  synthesis  (Kant),  which  holds 

good  of  all  possible  experience  (is  in  *pure  intuition  ')       .     246 

93.  Mill  objects  to  saying  that  geometry  rests  on  definitions^ 

because  he  thinks  definition  has  only  to  do  with  names      .     246 

94.  The  universality  of  the  singular  proof  in  geometry  is  due;,  to 

the  ^ELCt  that  we  construct  the  figures  out  of  elements  im- 
plied in  all  possible  experience         .....     247 

95.  The  propositions  on  which  the  proofs  depend  are  neither 

statements  of  sensible  events  nor  analyses  of  the  meaning 

of  names 248 

96.  The  distinction  between  the  '  necessity '  of  mathematical  and 

the  *  contingency '  of  physical  truth  is  really  one  between 
complete  and  partial  truth 249 

97.  It  does  not  mean  that  mathematical  truths  are  only   'hypo- 

thetically '  true,  a  theory  which  rests  on  the  identification 

of  the*  real 'with  the*  felt' 250 

G.  Time. 

98.  Time  is  the  relation  of  the  elements  of  a  vanishing  manifold 

which  (like  space)  implies  a  permanent  subject         •         .     252 

99.  Time  as  the  *  form  of  inner  sense,"  (Kant).     The  distinction 

between  *outer '  and  *  inner '  sense  as  s  that  between 
bodily  and  mental  is  (a)  untenable  in  itself .        •        •    •    252 
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100.  And  (h)  does  not  correspond  to  the  Kantian  distinction 

between  '  outer '  and  '  inner '  as  =  in  space  and  in  time  .    254 

101.  This  distinction,  as  understood  by  Kant,  is  itself  open  to 

objection,  and  as  properly  understood  is  not  well  expressed 

by  *  outer '  and  *  inner ' 254 

102.  Time  is  the  primary  condition  of  all  feelings  as  simply  at- 

tended to  or  thought ;  space  is  their  condition  as  not  in 
time,  as  attended  to  together 256 

H.  Demonstration  and  necessary  truth, 

103.  To  the  questions  (a)  from  what  experience  are  primary 

mathematical  truths  derived  ?  (b)  how  are  they  derived  ? 
Mill  answers  (a)  from  sensation,  (6)  by  generalisation      .     258 

104.  Where  then  (1)  do  we  get  the  material  for  the  generalisa- 

tion, if  (as  Mill  holds)  we  never  have  sensible  experience 

of  these  truths? 259 

105.  And  (2)  how,  when  made,  do  we  apply  it  to  reality?     .     .    261 

106.  In  his  opposition  of  knowing  *  by  our  eyes '  to  knowing  *  by 

intuition'  Mill  is  right  as  agiiinst  Whewell,  who  takes 

*  intuition'  to  =  imaginary  looking         ....     262 

107.  It  is  an  abstract  view  of  space  which  says  *  body  cannot  act 

where  it  is  not ' ;  in  truth  it  determines  that  which  is 
where  it  is  not  by  not  being  there 263 

108.  The  antithesis  between  *  necessary '  truths  and  truths  '  of 

experience '  is  misleading.  All  general  truths,  so  Hblt  as 
unqualified,  are  necessary 264 

109.  '  Inconceivability  of  the  contradictory  '  is  not  the  test  of  the 

truth  of  a  proposition,  because  it  is  simply  equivalent  to 

its  truth 265 

110.  Mill  is  right  in  denying  it,  but  denies  it  on  wrong  grounds.     267 

111.  If  'inconceivable'  =  'unbelievable'  in  Mill's  sense,  no 

scientific  theories  are  believable      .         .         .         .         •     268 

112.  The  truth  is  that  these  theories  are  not  theories  about  the 

reality ;  they  are  the  reality 268 

113.  Spencer's  doctrine  of  inconceivability,  (a)  as  applied  to 

*  belief  in  our  own  sensations.'  What  he  calls  *  incon- 
ceivable '  is  reaUy  the  necessary  complement  of  the  con- 
ception which  it  negatives 269 

114.  (b)  As  applied  to  belief  in  an  objectively  external  world. 

He  confuses  'objective'  with  'external,'  and  subjects 
thought  to  conditions  of  its  own  making     .         .         .     .     270 

115.  Mill's  doctrine  that  truths  of  number  are  got  by  'generali- 

sation' assumes  what  it  has  to  explain,  the  act  of 
counting 271 
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116.  In  his  theory  of  syllogism  Mill  is  right  as  against  the  theory 

which  he  attacks 273 

117.  But  his  o¥ni  theory  is  open  to  the  same  objections,  and 

these  cannot  be  answered  by  denying  *  general  truths ' 
about  nature 274 

118.  The  true  answer  is  that  inference  has  to  do,  not  with  the 

quantity  of  particulars,  but  with  their  nature ;  it  is  from 

the  phsnomenon  to  its  conditions 275 

119.  Mill's  view  of  inference  in  his  account   of  syllogism   is 

inconsistent  with  that  in  his  account  of  induction    .         .276 

120.  The  likeness  and  unlikeness  of  inference  in  mathematics, 

natural  science,  and  law  respectively 277 

121.  Mill's 'universal  type*  does  not  really  express  either  the 

process  or  the  result  of  inference    •        •        •        •        •    278 

K.  Induction. 

122.  Misconceptions  implied  in  Mill's  various  accounts  of  induc- 

tion   281 

123.  They  go  along  with  a  misconception  of  the  axiom  of  the 

uniformity  of  nature,  which  does  not  mean  that  'the 
future  will  resemble  the  past ' 281 

124.  The  principle  of  induction  cannot  be  derived  from  *  simple 

enumeration ' ;  it  is  implicit  in  the  most  elementary  act 

of  knowledge 283 

125.  Mill's  account  of  induction  expresses  only  an  incident,  not 

the  essence,  of  it' 284 

126.  He  holds  two  inconsistent  views  of  science,  as  ^  (1)  dis- 

covery of  causes,  (2)  registration  of  resemblances.     In- 
terest of  his  controversy  with  Whewell      .         .         .     .     285 

127.  What  he  distinguishes  as  'observation,'  *  description,*  and 

'induction^'  are  really  stages  in  one  act  by  which  the 
world  becomes  known  to  us 286 

128.  Observation  either  does  not  involve  resemblance  at  all,  or 

involves  more  than  resemblance 286 

129.  The  ordinary  view  ignores  tlie  fact  that  resemblance  implies 

an  act  of  colligation  which  itself  constitutes  the  resem- 
bling objects 287 

130.  All  science  is  a  progressive  correlation,  i.e.  conditioning, 

of  feelings 288 

131.  The  phaenomena  between  which  '  uniformities '  are  said  by 

Mill  to  be  discovered,  are  themselves  sums  of  conditions .     290 
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182.  Mill  does  not  draw  the  right  distinctioQ  between  *  descrip- 
tion '  (as  implying  '  abstraction ')  and  '  explanation '  (as 
implying  '  generalisation ') 290 

133.  It  is  true  that  we  get  our  conceptions  from  the  '  fiusts,'  but 

the  facts  from  which  we  get  them  are  our  own  imperfect 
observations 292 

134.  Thus  neither  was  Kepler*s  discovery  an  'abstraction'  in 

the  ordinary  sense,  nor  that  of  Newton  a  'generalisation  * 

in  the  ordinary  sense 293 

135.  The  real  diffisrence  between  them  lies  in  the  relative  com- 

pkteneaa  of  the  colligations       .        •        .        •        •     .     294 

L.  Causation, 

136.  Ordinary  views  as  to  the  alternative  theories  of  causation   .     296 

137.  Hume's  doctrine,  and  its  true  logical  outcome       •        •     .     297 

138.  Scientific  men,  who  suppose  themselves  to  adopt  it,  really 

adopt  only  a  residuum  of  it 299 

139.  Viz.  that  no  reason  can  be  given  why  one  event  should 

follow  another.     Supposed  antithesis  between  'reason' 

and  '  cause ' 300 

140.  It  is  true  that  no  fact  can  be  proved  by  reasoning,  but 

equally  true  that  nothing  is  a  &ct  which  does  not  imply 
reasoning 301 

141.  If '  cause '  =  '  sum  of  conditions,'  it  cannot  =  '  antecedent 

event' 302 

142.  It  may  be  said  that  the  sum  of  conditions  is  resolvable  into 

certain  sequences  and  simultaneities        ....     303 

143.  But  the  relation  of  a  pbsenomenon  to  all  sequences  and 

simultaneities,  which  alone  is  its  adequate  cause,  implies 
something  not  successive  or  simultaneous  .         .         .     .     304 
144«  Mill  inconsistently  holds  that  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  is  an  objective  relation,  and  yet  that  it  consists  in 
sequence  of  feelings      •...••.    305 

On  the  DiFFEBEirr  senses  of  ^fbeedom'  as  applied 

TO  WILL  AND  TO  THE  MOBAL  PBOGEESS  OF  MAN. 

1.  In  one  sense  (as  being  search  for  5«(/*-satisfactioD)  all  will  is 

iree ;  in  another  (as  the  satisfaction  sought  is  or  is  not 
real)  it  may  or  may  not  be  free 308 

2.  As  applied  to  the  inner  life  '  freedom '  always  implies  a 

metaphor.     Senses  of  this  metaphor  in  Plato,  the  Stoics, 

St.  Paul 309 
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St  Paul  and  Kant     It  would  seem  that  with  Kant  '  free-' 

dom'  means  merely  conficiousneas  of  the  pomhility  of  it 

('  knowledge  of  sin  ') 811 

Hegel's  conception  of  freedom  aa  objectiyelj  xealiaed  in  the 
state 812 

It  is  true  in  so  &r  as  society  does  supply  to  the  individual 
concrete  interests  which  tend  to  satisfy  the  desire  for  per- 
fiaction 812 

Though  (like  the  corresponding  conception  in  St  Paul)  it  is 
not  and  could  not  be  realised  in  any  actual  human  society     814 

In  all  these  uses  *  freedom '  means,  not  mere  self-determi- 
nation or  acting  on  preference,  but  a  particular  kind  of 
this 815 

The  extension  of  the  term  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  rela- 
tions of  life,  though  a  natural  result  of  reflection,  is  apt  to 
be  misleading 815 

Thus  the  question,  Is  a  man  free  ?  which  may  be  properly 
asked  in  regard  to  his  action^  cannot  be  asked  in  the  same 
sense  in  r^ard  to  his  will 816 

The  frdlure  to  see  this  has  led  to  the  errors  (1)  of  regarding 
motive  as  something  apart  from  and  acting  on  will,  (2)  of 
regarding  will  as  independent  of  motive   ....     817 

Thus  the  &ct  that  a  man,  being  what  he  i9,  must  act  in  a 
certain  way,  is  construed  into  the  negation  of  freedom  .     •     818 

And  to  escape  this  negation  recourse  is  had  to  the  notion  of 
an  unmotived  will,  which  is  really  no  will  at  all        .         .819 

The  truth  is  that  the  will  is  the  man,  and  that  the  will 
cannot  be  rightiy  spoken  of  as  '  acting  on  *  its  objects  or 
vice  versa^  because  tiiey  are  neither  anything  without  the 
other 319 

If  however  the  question  be  persisted  in,  Has  a  man  power 
over  his  will  7  the  answer  must  be  both  '  yes '  and  '  no '    .     820 

*  Freedom '  has  been  taken  above  (as  by  English  psycholo- 
gists generally)  as  applying  to  will,  whatever  the  character 
of  the  object  willed 320 

If  taken  (as  by  the  Stoics,  St  Paul,  Kant  (generally),  and 
Hegel)  as  applying  only  to  good  will,  it  must  still  be  recug- 
nised  that  this  particular  sense  implies  the  generic     •         .321 

Whatever  the  propriety  of  the  term  in  the  particular  sense, 
both  'juristic'  and  'spiritual'  freedom  spring  from  the 
same  self-asserting  principle  in  man 322 

And  though  the  former  is  only  the  b^inning  of  full  freedom, 
this  identity  of  source  will  always  justify  the  use  of  the 
word  in  the  latter  sense  .«•.•••    323 
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19  But  does  not  the  conception  of '  freedom '  as  =  the  moral 
ideal  imply  an  imtenable  distinction  like  that  of  Kant  be- 
tween the  *  pure  *  and  *  empirical '  ego  ?        .         ...     324 

20.  The  '  pure  '  and  *  empirical '  ego  are  one  ego,  regarded  (1) 

in  its  possibility,  (2)  as  at  any  given  time  it  actually  is      .     325 

21.  In  man  the  self-realising  principle  is  never  realised ;  i.e.  the 

objects  of  reason  and  will  only  tend  to  coincide  .         .     326 

22.  So  far  as  they  do  coincide,  man  may  be  said  to  be*  firee ' and 

his  will  to  be  '  autonomous '        .         .         .         .         •     .     327 

23.  The  growing  organisation  of  human  life  provides  a  medium 

for  the  embodiment,  and  disciplines  the  natural  impulses 

for  the  reception,  of  the  idea  of  perfection    .         .         .     •     328 

24.  The  reconciliation  of  reason  and  will  takes  place  as  the  indi- 

vidual more  and  more  finds  his  own  sell-satisfaction  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  established  morality       .         •     330 

25.  Until  these  come  to  be  entirely  superseded  by  the  desire  of 

perfection  for  its  own  sake,  and  his  will  becomes  really  free     331 


Lectures  on  the  Principles  op  Political  Obligation. 

A.  The  grounds  of  political  obligation, 

1.  Subject  of  the  inquiry .     335 

2.  Its  connection  with  the  general  theory  of  morals.     Ideal 

goodness  is  to  do  good  for  its  own  sake  :  but  there  must 
be  acts  considered  good  on  other  grounds  before  they  can 
be  done  for  the  sake  of  their  goodness       ....     335 

3.  When  however  the  ideal  comes  to  be  recognised  as  the  ideal, 

the  lower  interests  and  rules  must  be  criticised  and  revised 

by  it 336 

4.  The  criticism  of  interests  will  yield  a  *  theory  of  moral  sen- 

timents';  that  of  i-ules  will  relate  (1)  to  positive  law,  (2) 

to  the  law  of  opinion       .......     337 

5.  As  moral  interests  greatly  depend  on  recognised  rules  of 

conduct,  and  these  again  on  positive  law,  it  is  best  to 
begin  by  considering  the  moral  value  of  existing  civil  in- 
stitutions   337 

6.  The  condition  of  morality  is  the  possession  of  will  and  reason, 

and  it  is  realised  in  a  personal  character  in  which  they  are 
harmonised 337 

7.  Civil  institutions  are  valuable  so  far  as  they  enable  will  and 

reason  to  be  exercised,  and  so  far  they  answer  to  *  jus 
uatUTfie'    •        •        .         .        « 338 
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8.  The  essential  questions  as  to  the  *  law  of  nature '  are,  (1)  are 

there  rights  and  obligations  other  than  those  actually  en- 
forced? (2)  If  so,  what  is  the  criterion  of  them?        .         .     339 

9.  While  rejecting  the  theory  of  a  *  state  of  nature,'  we  may 

still  use  '  natural'  of  those  rights  which  ought  to  be,  though 
they  actually  are  not  .         .         .         .     *   .         .         .     .     339 

10.  Such  'natural  law'  is  (as  admitting  enforcement)  distinct 

from,  but  (as  implying  a  duti/  to  obey  it)  relative  to,  the 
moral  law 340 

11.  Hence  two  principles  for  the  criticism  of  law,  (1)  only  ex- 

ternal acts  can  be  matter  of  obligation  proper,  (2)  the  ideal 
of  law  must  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  moral  end 
which  it  serves  .........     310 

12.  Observe  (a)  that  in  confining  law  to  '  external  actions,'  we 

mean  by  'actions'  intentions,  without  which  there  is  properly 

no  '  action ' 341 

13.  (b)  That  by  '  external '  we  mean  that  law,  though  it  does 

supply  motives  to  action,  looks  merely  to  whether  the 
action  is  done,  not  to  whether  it  is  done  from  a  particular 
motive 342 

14.  Law  then  can  only  enjoin  or  forbid  certain  acts;  it  cannot 

enjoin  or  forbid  motives 343 

15.  And  the  only  acts  which  it  ought  to  enjoin  or  forbid  are  those 

of  which  the  doing  or  not  doing,  from  whatever  motive,  is 
necessary  to  the  moral  end  of  society 343 

16.  The  principle  of  'natural  law,'  then,  should  be  to  enjoin  all 

acts  which  further  action  from  the  highest  motive,  and  no 

acts  which  interfere  with  such  action        ....     344 

17.  This  principle  would  condemn  much  legislation  which  has 

tended,  e.g.,  to  weaken  religion,  self-respect,  or  family 
feeling 344 

18.  This,  and  not  the  principle  of  'laissez-faire,'  is  the  true 

ground  of  objection  to  '  paternal  government '  .         .         .     345 

19.  The  theory  of  political  obligation  (i.e.  of  what  law  ought  to 

be,  and  why  it  ought  to  be  obeyed)  is  not  a  theory  (a)  as 

to  how  existing  law  has  come  to  be  what  it  is        .         .     .     34G 

20.  Nor  {h)  as  to  how  far  it  expresses  or  is  derived  from  certain 

original  '  natural '  rights  .         .         .         .         .         .         .340 

21.  '  Natural'  rights  (like  law  itself)  are  relative  to  moral  ends, 

i.e.  they  are  those  which  are  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of 
man's  moral  vocation  as  man 347 

22.  This  however  ib  not  the  sense  in  which  political  obligation 

was  based  on  '  natural  rights '  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  previously  to  utilitarianism       .         .     347 
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23.  The  udlitamn  theory  so  &r  agrees  with  that  here  advocated 

that  it  grounds  existing  law,  not  on  a  '  natural '  law  prior 

to  it,  but  on  an  end  which  it  serves 848 

24.  The  derivation  of  actual  rights  from  natural  (i.e.  more  primi- 

tive) rights  does  not  touch  the  real  question,  vi^.  how  there 
came  to  be  rights  at  all 849 

25.  The  conception  of  a  moral  ideal  (however  dim)  is  the  con- 

dition of  the  existence  of  rights,  and  conversely  anyone 
who  is  capable  of  such  a  conception  is  capable  of  rights     •     850 

26.  Thus  the  consciousness  of  having  rights  is  co-ordinate  with 

the  recognition  of  others  as  having  them,  the  ground  of  bodi 
being  the  conception  of  a  common  good  which  ought  to  be 
attained 851 

27.  Bights  then  can  only  subsist  among  '  persons,'  in  the  fiunral 

.sense  of '  persons,'  i.e.  beings  possessed  of  rational  will  .     .     851 

28.  Though  the  moral  idea  of  personality  is  later  in  formulation 

than  the  legal,  and  this  again  than  the  actual  existence  of 
rights 853 

29.  Bights  which  are  directly  necessary  to  a  man's  acting  as  a 

moral  person  at  all  may  be  called  in  a  special  sense  '  per- 
sonal'         853 

80.  Nor  is  there  any  objection  to  calling  them  '  innate '  or  '  na- 

tural,' if  this  means  '  necessary  to  the  moral  development 

of  man,'  in  which  sense  '  duties '  are  equally  'natural '       ,     353 

81.  Without  a  society  conscious  of  a  common  interest  there  can 

be  only  '  powers,'  no  '  rights ' 354 

B.  Spinoza. 

82.  Spinoza,  seeing  that  'jus  naturas '  =  'potentia,'  and  not  see- 

ing that  it  is  not  really  'jus'  at  all,  identifies  all  'jus'  with 
'  potentia,'  both  in  the  state  and  in  the  individual      .         .     855 
^.  From  which  it  follows  that  the  '  right '  of  the  state  against  its 

individual  members  is  only  limited  by  its  '  power '        .     .     857 

84.  And  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  relations  of  one  state 

to  other  states .        .         .     357 

85.  But,  according  to  Spinoza,  though  everything  is  '  lawful '  for 

the  state,  everything  is  not  '  best,'  and  the  '  best '  state  is 
that  which  secures  a  life  of  '  peace,'  i.e.  rational  virtue  or 
perfection 858 

Z^.  This  conclusion  does  not  seem  consistent  with  his  startiog- 

point,  accordiog  to  which  men  are  '  naturally  enemies '      .     359 

37.  From  such  a  'status  naturalis'  there  is  no  possible  transition 
to  the  '  status  civilis,'  and  the  phrase  ^jus  nuturo^ '  remains 
unmeaning 3G1 
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38.  Spinoza's  error  of  r^arding  '  rights '  as  possible  apart  from 

society  was  ooDfirmed  by  his  denial  of  final  causes    .        .    862 

89.  It  was  just  because  Plato  and  Aristotle  regarded  man  as  find- 
ing his  end  in  the  end  of  the  state,  that  they  foimded  a  true 
theory  of  rights S63 

40.  Spinoza,  however,  while  insisting  that  man  is '  part  of  nature,* 

yet  places  his  'good'  in  understanding  nature  and  so 
acquiring  a  new  character Z6S 

41.  In  thus  recognising  the  idea  of  perfection  as  a  determinant 

of  life,  he  really  recognises  an  operative  final  cause,  though 
without  seeing  its  bearing  on  the  theoiy  of  right  •        •    •    865 

C.  Hohhea. 

42.  Hobbes  differs  from  Spinoza  in  regarding  the  right  of  the 

sovereign,  not  as  limited  by  his  power,  but  as  absolute      .     866 
48.  Statement  of  his  doctrine 867 

44.  He  uses  '  person,' as  in  Roman  law,  for  either  (1)  a  complex 

of  rights,  or  (2)  the  subject  of  those  rights       .         .         .     867 

45.  Though  by  his  theory  the  sovereign  may  be  one  or  many, 

and  sovereignty  is  transferable  by  the  act  of  a  majority,  he 
tacitly  vindicates  the  absolute  right  of  a  de  facto  monarchy    868 

46.  The  radical  fiction  in  his  theory  is  that  there  can  be  any 

'  right '  after  the  institution  of  sovereignty,  if  (as  he  holds) 
there  is  none  before  it  ..'.....     869 

47.  To  justify  his  doctrine  of  absolute  submission  he  has  to 

assume  a  'law  of  nature'  which  binds  men  to  keep  cove- 
nant, while  yet  he  holds  the  '  law  of  nature '  to  be  mere 
*  power  •  and  covenants  to  be  only  valid  under  an  impertum     370 

48.  His  '  contract '  can  confer  none  but  natural  right,  and  that  is 

either  not  a  right  at  all,  or  (if  it  is)  it  belongs  to  all  men, 
subject  and  sovereign  alike 871 

49.  The  real  flaw  in  the  theory  of  contract  is  not  that  it  is  unhis- 

torical,  but  that  it  implies  the  possibility  of  rights  and 
obligations  independently  of  society 872 

50.  Though  it  has  not  been  popularly  accepted  as  regards  the 

rights  of  sovereigns  over  subjects,  the  behaviour  of  indivi- 
duals to  society  is  to  a  great  extent  practically  determined 
by  it  878 

D.  Locke. 

51.  The  development  of  this  latter  side  of  it  is  peculiarly  due  to 

Bousseau,  but  Locke,  Hooker,  and  Grotius  have  essentially 

the  same  conception :  Spinoza  alone  differs  .         .         .     •     874 
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52.  Ambiguity  of  their  phrase  *  state  of  nature.'     They  agree  in 

treating  it  as  the  negation  of  the  '  political  state.'     But  if 

so,  contract  would  be  impossible  in  it 375 

53.  Nor  could  it  be  a  state  of  '  freedom  and  equality/  as  most  of 

them  assume  it  to  be '     .         .     375 

54.  And  if  this  state  of  nature  implies  consciousness  of  obliga- 

tion, it  must  imply  recognition  of  social  claims,  and  must 
therefore  be  virtually  a  political  state 376 

55.  In  fact  the  theory  of  a  state  of  nature  governed  by  a  law  of 

nature,  as  preceding  civil  society,  must  be  untrue  either  to 

the  conception  of  law  or  to  that  of  nature ....     377 

56.  Locke  differs  from  Hobbes  (1)  in  distinguishing  the '  state  of 

nature '  from  the  *  state  of  war  * 378 

57.  He  implies  (more  consistently  than  Hobbes)  that  the  '  state 

of  nature '  is  one  in  which  the  '  law  of  nature '  is  observed     379 

58.  (2)  He  limits  the  supreme  power  in  the  state  by  the  legis- 

lature, which  holds  its  functions  in  trust  from  the  com- 
munity       880 

59.  And  this  distinction  between  the  supreme  community  and 

the  supreme  executive  enables  him  to  distinguish  between 
dissolution  of  the  political  society  and  dissolution  of  the 
government,  which  Hobbes  had  confused  .         .         .     381 

60.  He  invests  the  commimity  with  the  right  of  resuming  the 

powers  which  they  have  delegated,  and  thus  justifies  revo- 
lution when  it  is  the  act  of  the  whole  community  .         .     .     381 

61.  The  difficulty  is  to  determine  when  it  is  the  act  of  the  whole 

community,  and  on  this  Locke's  theory  gives  no  help         .     382 

62.  The  difEculty  indeed  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  conceiving 

the  act  of  original  devolution  of  power,  and  is  inherent  in 

the  theory  of  contract 383 

63.  In  the  particular  case  of  the  reform  of  the  English  represen- 

tative syHtem,  Locke  does  not  contemplate  the  carrying 

out  of  his  own  theory 384 

E.  Rousseau. 

64.  Rousseau   conceives    the    community   to  be  in   continual 

exercise  of  the  power  which  Locke  conceives  it  to  have 
exercised  once  and  to  hold  in  reserve  .         ....     386 

65.  In  his  view  of  the  motive  for  passing  from  the   state   of 

nature  into  the  civil  state  he  is  more  like  Spinoza  than 
Locke 386 

66.  His  statement  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  '  social  con- 

tract'      386 
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67.  Its  effects  upon  the  individual        ••••••    387 

68.  His  idea  of  the  sovereign  is  really  that  of  a  sapreme  disin- 

terested reason,  but  he  fuses  this  with  the  ordinary  idea  of 

a  supreme  coercive  power 888 

69.  The  practical  result  of  his  theory  has  been  a  vague  exalta- 

tion of  the  will  of  the  people,  regardless  of  what  '  the 
people '  ought  to  mean 388 

70.  Further  consequences  of  his  ideal  coDception  of  sovereignty. 

It  cannot  be  alienated,  represented,  or  divided .         .         .     389 

71.  Thus  the  *  government '  is  never  the  same  as  the '  sovereign/ 

and  constitutions  differ  according  to  where  the  government, 

not  the  sovereignty,  resides 390 

72.  The  institution  of  government  is  not  by  contract,  but  by  the 

act  of  the  sovereign,  and  this  act  must  be  confirmed  or 
repealed  periodically 391 

73.  His  distinction  between  the  '  will  of  all '  and  the  'general 

will ' :  the  latter  always  wills  the  common  good,  though  it 
may  be  mistaken  as  to  means 392 

74.  He  admits  however  that  it  may  be  overpowered  by  particular 

interests,  and  so  find  no  expression  even  in  the  vote  of  a 
general  assembly 393 

75.  What  then  is  the  test  of  the   < general'  will?    Absolute 

unanimity  is  what  Rousseau  requires  of  the  parties  to  the 
original  contract 394 

76.  But  what  is  to  decide  whether  their  successors  are  parties 

to  it  ?  Not  *  residence,'  imless  there  is  also  freedom  to 
migrate 395 

77.  The  element  of  permanent  value  in  Bousseau  is  his  concep- 

tion of  the  state  as  representing  the  '  general  will '     .         .395 

78.  Difficulties  in  this  conception.   It  seems  that  either  no  actual 

state  realises  it,  or  that  there  may  be  a  state  without  a 
true  sovereign 396 

79.  We  may  distinguish  between  de  facto  and  de  jure  sove- 

reignty, and  say  that  Rousseau  meant  the  latter ;  but  this 

is  only  an  inference  irom  what  he  says      .        •        •        .396 

F.  Sovereignly  and  the  general  will. 

80.  Hence  it  may   be  asked,   (1)   Is  any  actual  sovereignty 

foimded  on  the  'general  will'?  (2)  Can  sovereignty  de 
jure  be  truly  said  to  be  founded  on  it?  (3)  If  so,  must  it 
be  expressed  through  the  vote  of  a  sovereign  people  ?  .     .     899 

81.  (1)  According  to  (e.g.)  Aiurtin's  definition  of  sovereignty, 

we  should  answer  this  question  in  the  negative  .         .     399 
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82.  (Ob«erve  tihat  from  Austin's  definition  it  would  follow  that, 

while  every   *  law '  implies  a  *  sovereign/  a  *  sovereign*!  • 
commands  need  not  be '  laws ')   .        .         .  .     .    400 

83.  That  definition  directly  contradicts  that  of  Rousseau,  in  (a) 

placing  sovereignty  in  detenninate  persons,  (h)  making  its 
essence  lie  in  power  to  compel  obedience  .         .         .         .401 

84.  Actual  sovereignty  combines  both  definitions ;  the  habitual 

obedience  of   subjects   to  the  sovereign  is  due  to  the 
sense  that  by  obeying  they  secure  certain  ends      .         .     .    402 

85.  So  far  as  Austin  means  that  a  fully  developed  state  implies  a 

detenninate  supreme  source  of  law,  he  is  right  as  against 
Kousseau 403 

86.  But  if  sovereign  power  =  the  aggr^;ate  influences  which 

really  make  the  people  obedient,  it  must  be  sought  in  the 

'  general  will ' 404 

87.  Sucdi  power  need  not  be  '  sovereign  '  in  the  narrower  sense, 

and  may  coexist  with  a  separate  coercive  power  which  is 
'sovereign* 404 

88.  This  has  been  the  case  in  ancient  despotisms,  and  in  the 

modem  empires  of  the  East         •        •         .        •         •      .    405 

89.  So  in  states  imder  foreign  dominion,  which  retain  a  national 

life,  the  technical  sovereign  is  not  the  law-making  and  law- 
maintaining  power  .         .  406 

90.  Under  the  Roman  Empire,  in  British  India,  in  Russia,  where 

the  technical  is  also  the  real  sovereign,  its  strength  rests  in 
different  d^ees  on  the  general  will 406 

91.  Thus  ihe  answer  to  question  (1)  depends  on  the  sense  of 

'  sovereign.'      If  it  ^  a   power  which   guarantees  equal 
rights,  it  is  implied  in  every  '  political  *  society  .         .         .    408 

92.  But  (a)  it  need  not  be  the  supreme  coercive  power,  and  (5) 

if  it  is  so,  it  is  not  because  it  is  so  that  it  commands 
habitual  obedience 408 

93.  Thus  (retaining  the  technical  use  of  *  sovereign  ')  it  is  true 

that  if  the  sovereign  is  to  be  so  really^  it  must  express  and 
maintain  a  general  will    ..•••..    409 

94.  Though  this  is  compatible  with  the  &ct  that  some  of  the  laws 

of  the  sovereign  conflict  with  the  general  will       .         .     .    410 

95.  Thus  as  to  question  (2),  (above,  sec.  80),  if  sovereignty  is 

said  to  rest  on  the  general  will '  de  jure,'  either  '  sovereign ' 

or  '  jus '  is  not  used  in  the  strict  sense      ....     411 

96.  An  antithesis  between  sovereign  'de  jure'  and  'de  &cto* 

can  only  arise  from  a  confusion  between  *  sovereign '  as  = 

the  source  of  law  and  '  sovereign '  as  =  the  *  general  will '     412 
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97.  Though  there  are  cases  in  which  (in  a  difEerent  sense)  a 

sovereign  may  be  oonyenientlj  described  as  *  de  facto/  not 

*  de  jure/  or  vice  versa 414 

98.  Similarly,  to  say  that  the  people  is  '  sovereign  de  jure '  is  to 

confuse  the  general  will  with  the  coercive  power  of  the 
majority    .        , 414 

99.  Rousseau's  confusion  is  due  to  the  theory  of  '  natural  rights,'  ■ 

(that  the  individual  is  not  bound  by  anything  which  he  \ 

has  not  individually  approved) 415 

100.  The  individual  must  indeed  judge  for  himself  whether  a  law 

is  for  the  common  good ;  but  though  he  judge  it  not  to  be, 

he  ought  as  a  rule  to  obey  it 416 

101.  Gases  in  which  a  doubt  may  arise 417 

102.  (a)  Where  the  legal  authority  of  the  law  is  doubtful,  owing 

to  the  doubt  where  the  sovereignty  in  the  state  resides   .     417 

103.  In  such  cases  the  truth  generally  is  that  the  '  right,'  on  the 

particular  issue,  has  not  yet  formed  itself        •        .         .418 

104.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  '  right '  is  on  both 

sides,  one  js  not '  better  '  than  the  other ;  though  this  may 

be  the  case 419 

105.  In  such  cases  of  disputed  sovereignty  the  distinction  of 

*de  jure'  and  *de  fiusto'  may  be  applied,  though  it  is 
better  to  say  that  the  sovereignty  is  in  abeyance     •         .     420 

106.  The  individual,  having  no  '  right '  to  guide  him,  should  take  i 

the  side  whose  success  seems  likely  to  be  best  for  man-  i 

kind 421    ' 

107  •  (h)  Another  case  is  where  there  is  no  legal  way  of  getting  « 

a  bad  law  repealed.     Here  it  is  a  question,  not  of  right,  \ 

but  of  duty,  to  resist  the  sovereign 422 

108.  Nor  is  it  a  question  of  the  right  of  a  majority,  as  a  majority, 

to  resist :  it  may  be  the  duty  of  a  helpless  minority  .     .     422 

109.  Some  general  questions  which  the  good  citizen  may  put  to 

himself  in  such  dilemmas       ......    424 

1 10.  They  can,  indeed,  seldom  be  applied  by  the  agents  at  the 

time  as  they  can  be  aflser  the  event 424 

111.  In  simple  cases  we  may  judge  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  an 

act  by  the  character  which  it  expresses,  but  generally  we 

can  only  judge  them  by  its  results  ....     424 

1 12.  All  that  the  historian  am  say  is  that  on  the  whole  the  best 

character  is  likely  to  produce  the  best  results,  notwith- 
standing various  appearances  to  the  contrary      «        •    •    425 
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G.  Will,  not  force,  is  the  basis  of  the  state. 
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113.  The  doctrines  which  explain  political  obligation  bj  con- 

tract agree  in  treating  sovereign  and  subject  apart, 
whereas  they  are  correlative 427 

114.  For  the  desire  for  freedom  in  the  individual  is  no  real  desire 

unless  he  is  one  of  a  society  which  recognises  it.     (Slaves 

are  not  a  real  exception  to  this) 428 

115.  And  without  an  authority  embodied  in  civil  institutions  he 

would  not  have  the  elementary  idea  of  right  which  enables 
^  him  to  question  the  authority 429 

116.  But  the  theory  of  contract  expresses,  in  a  confused  way,  the 

truth  that  only  through  the  common  recognition  of  a 
common  good,  and  its  embodiment  in  institutions,  is- 
morality  possible 429 

117.  Thus  morality  and  political  subjection   have  a  common 

source 430 

118.  And  both  imply  the  twofold  conception,  (a)  '  I  must  though 

I  do  not  likej'  (b)  '  I  must  because  it  is  for  the  common 
good  which  is  also  my  good ' 431 

119.  It  is  a  &rther  and  difficult  question,  how  &r  the  sense  of 

common  interest  can  be  kept  alive  either  in  the  govern- 
ment or  subjects,  unless  the  people  participates  directly  in 
legislation 432 

120.  And  this  suggests  the  objection,  Is  it  not  trifling  with  words 

to  speak  of  political  subjection  in  modem  states  as  based 

on  the  unVZ  of  the  subjects? 433 

121.  We  must  admit  (a)  that  the  idea  of  the  state  as  serving  a 

common  interest  is  only  partially  realised,  even  by  the 
most  enlightened  subject,  though  so  &r  as  realised  it  is 
what  makes  him  a  loyal  subject 434 

122.  (b)  That  if  he  is  to  be  an  intelligent  patriot  as  well  as  a 

loyal  subject,  he  must  take  a  personal  part  in  the  work  of 
the  state 435 

123.  And  (c)  that  even  then  his  patriotism  will  not  be  a  pension 

unless  it  includes  a  feeling  for  the  state  analogous  to  that 
which  he  has  for  his  &niily  and  home        •         .         .     .    436 

124.  But  are  we  not  again  assuming  what  was  disputed,  viz.  that 

a  sense  of  its  serving  a  common  interest  is  necessary  to 

the  existence  of  the  state  7 437 

125.  Observe  that  the  idea  of  an  end  or  function,  realised  by 

agencies  unconscious  of  it  and  into  which  it  cannot  be  re- 
solved, is  already  implied  even  if  the  state  be  treated  as  a 
'  natural  organism ' 437 
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126.  Such  a  treatment,  however,  would  ignore  the  distmction 

between  the  'natural '  and  the '  human '  or '  moral '  agencies 
which  have  operated  in  the  production  of  states       •         .     488 

127.  It  may  be  objected  that  these  '  human  *  agencies  are  not 

neceasarilj  '  moral/  but  on  the  contrary  are  often  selfish  .     439 

128.  But  though  human  motives  are  never  unallojed,  they  only 

produce  good  results  so  far  as  they  are  iused  with  and 
guided  by  some  imselfish  element 439 

129.  If  e.g.  we  would  form  a  complete  estimate  of  Napoleon,  we 

must  consider  not  only  his  ambition  but  the  particular 
farm  in  which  his  ambition  worked 440 

130.  And  further  reflect  that  the  idiosyncrasy  of  such  men  plays 

but  a  small  part  in  the  result,  which  is  mainly  due  to  agencies 

of  which  they  are  only  the  most  conspicuous  instruments    441 

131.  Thus  an  ideal  motive  may  co-operate  with  the  motives  of 

selfish  men,  and  only  through  such  co-operation  are  they 
instrumental  for  good 441 

132.  The  fact  that  the  state  implies  a  supreme  coercive  power 

gives  colour  to  the  view  that  it  is  based  on  coercion ; 
whereas  the  coercive  power  is  only  supreme  because  it  is   ■ 
exercised  in  a  state,  i.e.  according  to  some  system  of  law, 
written  or  customary 442 

133.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  name,  '  state '  is  the  best  for  a 

society  in  which  there  is  such  a  system  of  law  and  a  power 

to  enforce  it 444 

134.  A  state,  then,  is  not  an  aggregate  of  individuals  under  a 

sovereign,  but  a  society  in  which  the  rights  of  men  already 
associated  in  fJEunilies  and  tribes  are  defined  and  har- 
monised         445 

135.  It  developes  as  the  absorption  of  fresh  societies  or  the  ex- 

tended intercourse  between  its  members  widens  the  range 

of  common  interests  and  rights 445 

136.  The  point  to  be  insisted  on  is  that  force  has  only  formed 

states  so  &r  as  it  has  operated  in  and  through  a  pre-exist- 
ing medium  of  political,  tribal,  or  fiEimily  '  rights '       •     •    446 

H.  Has  the  citizen  rights  against  the  state  7 

137.  As  long  as  power  of  compulsion  is  made  the  essence  of  the 

state,  political  obligation  cannot  be  explained  either  by 
the  theory  of '  consent,'  or  by  that  which  derives  all  right 
from  the  sovereign 448 

138.  The  state  presupposes  rights,  rights  which  may  be  said  to 

belong  to  the  *  individual '  if  this  mean  '  one  of  a  society 

of  individuals ' 449 
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139.  A  right  may  be  analysed  into  a  claim  of  the  individual  upon 

society  and  a  power  conceded  to  him  by  society,  but 
really  the  claim  and  the  conceaaion  are  sides  of  one  and 
the  same  common  consciousness 450 

140.  Such  common  consciousness  of  interests  is  the  ground  of  the 

<  natural  right '  of  slayes  and  of  the  members  of  other  states     450 

141.  But  though  in  this  way  there  may  be  rights  outside  the 

state,  the  members  of  a  state  derive  the  rights  which  they 
have  as  members  of  other  associations  from  the  state,  and 
have  no  rights  against  it 451 

142.  I.e.  as  they  derive  their  rights  from  their  membership  in 

the  state,  they  have  no  right  to  disobey  the  law  unless  it 

be  for  the  interest  of  the  state 452 

143.  And  even  then  only  if  the  law  violates  some  interest  which 

is  implicitly  acknowledged  by  the  conscience  of  the  com- 
munity  454 

144.  It  is  a  fbrther  question  when  the  attempt  to  get  a  law  re- 

pealed should  be  exchanged  for  active  resistance  to  it .     .     455 

145.  E.g.  should  a  slave  be  befriended  against  the  law  ?   The  slave 

has  as  a  man  certain  rights  which  the  state  cannot  eztin- 
guinh,  and  by  denying  which  it  forfeits  its  claim  upon  him  .     457 

146.  And  it  may  be  held  that  the  claim  of  the  slave  upon  the 

citizen,  as  a  man,  overrides  the  claim  of  the  state  upon 
him,  as  a  citizen 458 

147.  Even  here,  however,  the  law  ought  to  be  obeyed,  supposing 

that  its  yiolation  tended  to  bring  about  general  anarchy  .    459 


148. 


I.  Private  rights.     The  right  to  life  and  liberty. 
There  are  rights  which  men  have  as  members  of  associa- 


tions, which  come  to  be  comprised  in  the  state,  but  which 
also  exist  independently  of  it 460 

149.  These  are  '  private '  rights,  divided  by  Stephen  into  (a) 

personal,  {b)  rights  of  property,  (c)  rights  in  private 
relations 460 

150.  All  rights  are  '  personal ' ;  but  as  a  man's  body  is  the  con- 

dition of  his  exercising  rights  at  all,  the  rights  of  it  may 

be  called  '  personal '  in  a  special  sense    ....     461 

151.  The  right  of  *  life  and  liberty '  (better,  of  *  free  life '),  being 

based  on  capacity  for  society,  belongs  in  principle  to  man 

as  man,  though  this  is  only  gradually  recognised         .     .     461 

152.  At  first  it  belongs  to  man  as  against  other  members  of  his 

family  or  tribe,  then  as  against  other  tribes,  then  as 
against  other  citizens,  which  in  antiquity  still  implies 
great  limitations    ••••••••    432 
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153.  Influences  which  have  helped  to  break  down  these  limita- 

tions are  (a)  Roman  equity,  (b)  Stoicism,  (c)  the  Christian 
idea  of  a  universal  brotherhood 463 

154.  This  last  is  the  logical  complement  of  the  idea  that  man  as 

such  has  a  right  to  life ;  but  the  right  is  only  negatively 
recognised  in  modem  Christendom         ....    463 

155.  It  is  ignored  e.g.  in  war,  nor  is  much  done  to  enable  men  to 

fulfil  their  capacities  as  members  of  humanity     .         .     .     464 

156.  Four  questions  as  to  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  right  of 

man  as  man  to  free  life •        ,    ^65 

K.  The  right  of  the  state  over  the  individual  in  war. 

157.  (1)  Has  the  state  a  right  to  override  this  right  in  war  ?     It 

must  be  admitted  that  war  is  not  '  murder,'  either  on  the 
part  of  those  who  fight  or  of  those  who  cause  the  war  .     .    466 

158.  Tet  it  may  be  a  violation  of  the  right  of  life.     It  does  not 

prove  it  not  to  be  so,  that  (a)  those  who  kill  do  not  intend 

to  kill  anyone  in  particular 467 

159.  Or  that  (b)  those  who  are  killed  have  incurred  the  risk 

Toluntarily.  Even  if  they  have,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  had  a  <  right'  to  do  so 468 

160.  It  may  be  said  that  the  right  to  physical  life  may  be  over- 

ridden by  a  right  arising  from  the  exigencies  of  moral  life    470 

161.  But  this  only  shifts  the  blame  of  war  to  those  who  are  re- 

sponsible for  those  exigencies ;  it  remains  a  wrong  all  the 
same 470 

162.  But  in  truth  most  wars  of  the  last  400  years  have  not  been 

wars  for  political  liberty,  but  have  arisen  from  dynastic 
ambition  or  national  vanity 471 

163.  Admitting,  then,  that  virtue  may  be  called  out  by  war 

and  that  it  may  be  a  factor  in  human  progress,  the 
destruction  of  life  in  it  is  always  a  wrong        .         .         .     473 

164.  *  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  war  may  do  good,  may  not  those 

who  originate  it  have  the  credit  of  this  ?  '  .         .         .     •    474 

165.  If  they  really  acted  from  desire  to  do  good,  their  share  in 

the  wrong  is  less ;  but  in  any  case  the  fact  that  war  was 
ihe  only  means  to  the  good  was  due  to  human  agency, 
and  was  a  wrong  ........     474 

166.  (2)  (See  sec.  157).     Hence  it  follows  that  the  state,  so  far 

as  it  is  true  to  its  principle,  cannot  have  to  infringe  the 
rights  of  man  as  man  by  conflicts  with  other  states      .     •     47G 

167.  It  is  not  because  states  exist,  but  because  they  do  not  fulfil 

their  functions  as  states  in  maintaining  and  harmonising 
general  righto,  that  such  conflicts  are  necessary        .        .477 
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168.  This  is  equally  tme  of  conflicts  arising  from  what  are  called 

'  religious '  grounds 478 

169.  Thus  no  state,  as  such,  is  a5«o/ti/eZ^  justified  in  doing  a 

wrong  to  mankind,  though  a  particular  state  may  be 
conditionally  justified 479 

170.  It  may  be  objected  that  such  a  '  cosmopolitan '  yiew  ignores 

the  individuality  of  states,  and  could  only  be  realised  if 
they  were  all  absorbed  in  a  uniyersal  empire      .        •     .     480 

171.  It  is  true  that  public  spirit,  to  be  real,  must  be  national ; 

but  the  more  a  nation  becomes  a  true  state,  the  more 
does  it  find  outlets  for  its  national  spirit  other  than  con- 
flicts with  other  nations 481 

172.  In  &ct  the  identification  of  patriotism  with  military  aggres- 

siyeness  is  a  surviyal  from  a  time  when  states  in  the  full 
sense  did  not  exist 482 

173.  And  our  great  standing  armies  are  due,  not  to  the  develop- 

ment of  a  system  of  states,  but  to  circumstances  which 
witness  to  the  shortcomings  of  that  eiystem      .         •         .     482 

174.  The  better  the  organisation  of  each  state,  the  greater  is  the 

freedom  of  communication  with  others,  especially  in 
trade,  which,  beginning  in  self-interest,  may  lead  to  the 
consciousness  of  a  higher  bond 483 

175.  As  compared  with  individuals,  any  bonds  between  nations 

must  be  weak ;  on  the  other  hand,  governments  have  less 
temptation  than  individuals  to  deal  unfairly  vuth  one 
another 484 

L.  The  right  of  the  atcUe  to  punish. 

176.  (3)  (See  sec.  156).     What  right  has  the  state  to  punish? 

The  right  to  live  in  a  community  rests  on  the  capacity  .to 
act  for  the  common  good,  and  implies  the  right  to  protect 
such  action  from  interference 486 

177.  A  detailed  theory  of  punishment  implies  a  detailed  theory 

of  rights.     Here  we  can  only  deal  with  principles  .         .     486 

178.  Is  punishment  retributive  7     Not  in  the  sense  that  it  carries 

on  a  supposed  '  right  *  of  private  vengeance,  for  no  such 

*  right '  can  exist 487 

179.  The  most  rudimentary  *  right '  of  vengeance  implies  social 

recognition  and  regulation,  in  early  times  by  the  family  .     488 
]  80.  And  its  development  up  to  the  stage  at  which  the  state 
alone  punishes  is  the  development  of  a  principle  implied 

from  the  first 488 

181.  '  But  if  punishment  excludes  private  vengeance,  how  can  it 
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be  retribntory  at  all  ?     And  how  can  a  wrong  to  society 

be  Teqmted  7  • 489 

182.  "When  a  wrong  is  said  to  be  '  done  to  society,'  it  does  not 

mean  that  a  feeling  of  yindictiyeness  is  excited  in  the 
society 489 

183.  The  popular  indignation  against  a  great  criminal  is  an 

expression,  not  of  indiyidual  desire  for  yengeance,  but  of 

the  demand  that  the  criminal  should  haye  his  due  .         .     490 

184.  And  this  does  not  mean  an  equiyalent  amount  of  suffering ; 

nor  such  suffering  as  has  been  foimd  by  experience  to 
deter  men  from  the  crime  .  « 491 

185.  Punishment,  to  he  just,  implies  (a)  that  the  person  punished 

can  understand  what  right  means,  and  (6)  that  it  is  some 
understood  right  that  he  has  violated      ....     492 

186.  He  will  then  recognise  that  the  pimishment  is  his  own  act 

returning  on  himself;  (it  is  in  a  different  sense  that  the 
physical  consequences  of  immorality  are  spoken  of  as  a 
'punishment') 492 

187.  Punishment  may  be  said  to  be  preventive,  if  it  be  remem- 

bered (a)  that  what  it  '  preyents '  must  be  the  yiolation  I 

of  a  real  right,  and  (b)  that  the  means  hy  which  it  'pre-  i 

yents '  must  be  really  necessary 494 

188.  Does  our  criterion  of  the  justice  of  punishment  give  any 

practical  help  in  apportioning  it  ?       •         .         .         •     .     495 

189.  The  justice  of  punishment  depends  on  the  justice  of  the 

system  of  rights  which  it  is  to  maintain  ....     495 

190.  The  idea  that  *  just'  punishment  is  that  which  =  the  crime 

in  amount  confuses  retribution  for  the  wrong  to  society 
with  compensation  for  damages  to  the  individual         .     .     496 

191.  'But  why  not  hold  that  the  pain  of  the  punishment  ought 

to  =  the  moral  guilt  of  the  crime  ? '        .         .         .         .     497 

192.  Because  the  state  cannot  gauge  either  the  one  or  the  other; 

and  if  it  could,  it  would  have  to  punish  every  case  differ- 
ently         497 

193.  In  truth  the  state  has  regard  in  punishing,  not  primarily  to 

the  individuals  concerned,  but  to  the  future  prevention  of 
the  crime  by  associating  terror  with  it  in  the  general 
imagination  .........     497 

194.  The  account  taken  of  *  extenuating  circumBtances '  may  be 

similarly  explained  ;  i.e.  the  act  done  imder  them  requires 
little  terror  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  general  .     .     498 

195.  *  But  why  avoid  the  simpler  explanation,  that  extenuating 

circumstances  are  held  to  diminish  the  moral  guilt  of  the 
act?' 500 
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19G.  Because  (a)  the  state  cannot  ascertain  the  degree  of  mond 
guiit  involved  in  a  crime;  (b)  if  it  tries  to  punish  immo- 
rality (proper),  it  will  check  disinterested  moral  effort     .    500 

197.  Punishment,  however,  may  be  truly  held  to  express  the 

'  moral  disapprobation '  of  society,  but  it  is  to  the  external 
side  of  action  that  the  disapprobation  is  directed     .         .    501 

198.  The  principle  that  punishment  should  be  regulated  by  the 

importance  of  the  right  violated  explains  the  severity  with 
which  ^  culpable  negligence '  is  punished    .         .        .     •    50S 

199.  And  the  punishment  of  crimes  done  in  drunkenness  illus- 

trates the  same  principle 508 

900.  It  also  justifies  the  distinction  between  'criminal'  and 
'civil'  injuries,  (which  is  not  a  distinction  between 
injuries  to  individuals  and  to  the  community,  for  no 
'  right '  is  violated  by  injury  done  to  an  individual  (U 
such)       ..........    504 

201.  There  would  be  no  reason  in  associating  terror  with  breaches 

of  a  right  which  the  offender  either  did  not  know  that  he 
was  breaking  or  which  he  could  not  help  breaking  .         •    505 

202.  When  such  ignorance  and  inability  are  culpable,  it  depends 

on  the  seriousness  of  the  wrong  or  the  degree  to  which 
the  civil  suit  involves  deterrent  effects,  whether  th^ 
should  be  treated  as  crimes 506 

203.  Historically,  the  state  has  interfered  first  through  the  civil 

process ;  gradually,  as  public  alarm  gets  excited,  more  and 
more  offences  come  to  be  treated  as  crimes         .        .     .    507 

204.  Punishment  must  also  be  reformatory,  (this  being  one  way 

of  being  preventive),  i.e.  it  must  regard  the  rights  of  the 
criminal 508 

205.  Capital  punishment  is  justifiable  only  (a)  if  it  can  be  shown 

to  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  society,  {b)  if  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  the  criminal  to  be  permanently  inca- 
pable of  rights 509 

206.  Punishment,  though  directly  it  aims  at  the  maintenance  o£ 

rights,  has  indirectly  a  moral  end,  because  rights  are  con- 
ditions of  moral  well-being    •        •        •        •        •        .510 

M.  The  right  of  the  state  to  promote  morality. 

207.  (4)  (See  sec.  156).    The  right  of  free  life  is  coming  to  be 

more  and  more  recognised  amongst  us  negatively;  is  it 
reasonable  to  do  so  little  positively  to  make  its  exercise 
possible?     •        f        f        ••••»•    512 
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208.  First  obseire  that  the  capacity  for  free  life  is  a  moral  ca- 

pacity, i.e.  a  capacity  for  being  influenced  by  a  sense  of 
common  interest 512 

209.  This  influence  will  only  be  weakened  by  substituting  for  it 

that  of  law,  but  the  state  can  do  more  than  it  usually 
does  without  deadening  spontaneous  action ;  e.g. '  compul- 
sory education '  need  not  be  '  compulsory '  except  to  those 
who  have  no  spontaneity  to  be  deadened   .         •         •     .     514 

210.  So  too  with  interference  with 'freedom  of  contract';  we 

must  consider  not  only  those  who  are  interfered  with,  but 
those  whose  freedom  is  increased  by  the  interference  .    •     515 

N.  The  right  of  the  state  in  regard  to  property, 

211.  As  to  property  two  questions  have  to  be  kept  distinct,  (a) 

how  there  has  come  to  be  property,  (b)  how  there  has  come 
to  be  a  right  of  property.  Each  of  these  again  may  be 
treated  either  historically  or  metaphysically    .         .         .517 

212.  The  confusion  of  these  questions  and  methods  has  given 

rise  either  to  truisms  or  to  irrelevant  researches  as  to  the 
nature  of  property 518 

213.  Property  implies  (a)  appropriation,  i.e.  an  act  of  will,  of  a 

permanent  self  demanding  satisfaction  and  expression  .     .     518 

214.  {b)  Recognitition  of  the  appropriation  by  others.     This 

recognition  cannot  be  derived  from  contract  (Grotius),  or 
from  a  supreme  force  (Hobbes) 519 

215.  Locke  rightly  bases  the  right  of  property  on  the  same  ground 

as  the  righc  to  one's  own  person ;  but  he  does  not  ask  what 
that  ground  is 522 

216.  The  ground  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  right  of  life,  of  which 

property  is  the  instrument,  viz.  the  consciousness  of  a 
common  interest  to  which  each  man  recognises  every  other 
man  as  contributing      .......     522 

217.  Thus  the  act  of  appropriation  and  the  recognition  of  it  con- 

stitute one  act  of  will,  as  that  in  which  man  seeks  a  good 

at  once  common  and  personal 523 

218.  The  condition  of  the  fiunily  or  clan,  in  which  e.g.  land  is 

held  in  conunon,  is  not  the  negation,  but  on  the  contrary 

the  earliest  expression  of  the  right  of  property  .         .         .  523 

219.  Its  defect  lies  (a)  in  the  limited  scope  for  free  moral  de- 

velopment which  it  allows  the  associates,  (b)  in  the  limited 
range  of  moral  relations  into  which  it  brings  them       .     .     524 

220.  But  the  expansion  of  the  clan  into  the  state  has  not  brought 

with  it  a  corresponding  emancipation  of  the  individual. 
Is  then  the  existence  of  a  practically  property  less  class  in 
modem  states  a  necessity,  or  an  abuse  /  .         .         .         .     525 
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221.  In  theory,  everyone  who  is  capable  of  living  for  a  common 

good  (whether  he  actually  does  so  or  not)  ought  to  have 

the  means  for  so  doing :  these  means  are  property       .     •     526 

222.  But  does  not  this  theory  of  property  imply  freedom  of 

appropriation  and  disposition,  and  yet  is  it  not  just  thia 
freedom  which  leads  to  the  existence  of  a  propertylesB 
proletariate? 526 

223.  Property,  whether  regarded  as  the  appropriation  of  nature 

by  men  of  different  powers,  or  as  the  means  required  for 

the  fulfilment  of  different  social  functions,  must  be  unequal     527 

224.  Freedom  of  trade,  another  source  of   inequality,  follows 

necessarily  from  the  same  view  of  property  :  freedom  of 
bequest  is  more  open  to  doubt 528 

225.  It  seems  to  follow  from  the  general  right  of  a  man  to  pro- 

vide for  his  fiiture,  and  (with  certain  exceptions)  to  be 
likely  to  secure  the  best  distribution ;  but  it  does  not  imply 
the  right  of  entail.         . 529 

226.  Returning  to  the  question  raised  in  sec.  220,  observe  (a)  that 

accumulation  by  one  man  does  not  itself  naturally  imply 
deprivation  of  other  men,  but  rather  the  contraiy        .     .     530 

227.  Nor  is  the  prevalence  of  great  capitals  and  hired  labour  in 

itself  the  cause  of  the  bad  condition  of  so  many  of  the 
working  classes 531 

228.  The  cause  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  right  of  property  and 

accumulation,  but  (partly  at  least)  in  the  fact  that  the  land 
has  been  originally  appropriated  by  conquest .         .         .    581 

229.  Hence  (a)  the  present  proletariate  inherit  the  traditions  of 

seiidom,  and  (b)  under  landowning  governments  land  has 
been  appropriated  unjustifiably,  i.e.  in  various  ways  pre- 
judicial to  the  common  interest  .         .         ...    532 

230.  And  frirther  the  masses  crowded  through  these  causes  into 

large  towns  have  till  lately  had  little  done  to  improve 
their  condition 533 

231.  Whether,  if  the  state  did  its  duty,  it  would  still  be  advisable 

to  limit  bequest  of  land,  is  a  question  which  must  be 
differently  answered  according  to  circumstances .         .     .     534 

232.  The  objection  to  the  appropriation  by  the  state  of  *  un- 

earned increment'  is  that  it  is  so  hard  to  distinguish 
between  *  earned  *  and  *  unearned '  •         .         .  535 

O.  The  right  of  the  state  in  regard  to  the  family. 

233.  The  rights  of  husband  over  wife  and  &ther  over  children 

are  {a)  like  that  of  property  in  being  rights  against  all 
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the  world,  (b)  unlike  it  in  being  rights  over  persons,  and 
therefore  reciprocal 536 

234.  The  latter  characteristic  would  be  expressed  by  German 

writers  by  saying  that  both  the  *  subject '  and  the  *  object ' 

of  these  rights  are  persons 537 

235.  Three  questions  about  them  :  (1)  What  makes  man  capable 

of  family  life  ?     (2)  How  does  it  come  to  have  rights  ? 

(3)  What  ought  the  form  of  those  rights  to  be  ?  .         .     .     538 

236.  (1)  The  famHj  implies  the  same  effort  after  permanent 

self-satisfaction  as  property,  together  with  a  permanent 
interest  in  a  particular  woman  and  her  children      .         .     539 

237.  The  capacity  for  this  interest  is  essential  to  anything  which 

can  be  rightly  called  &mily  life,  whatever  lower  forms  of 

life  may  historically  have  preceded  it  ....     539 

238.  (2)  The  rights  of  £simily  life  arise  from  the  mutual  recogni- 

tion of  this  interest  by  members  of  the  same  clan  (in 
which  the  historical  family  always  appears  as  an  element)     540 

239.  Its  development  has  been  in  the  direction  (a)  of  giving  all 

men  and  women  the  right  to  marry,  (b)  of  recognising  the 
claims  of  husband  and  wife  to  be  reciprocal.  Both  these 
imply  monogamy      ........     541 

240.  Polygamy  excludes  many  men  from  marriage  and  makes 

the  wife  practically  not  a  wife,  while  it  also  prevents  real 
reciprocity  of  rights  both  between  husband  and  wife  and 
between  parents  and  children         .         .         .         .         .541 

241.  The  abolition  of  slavery  is  another  essential  to  the  develop- 

ment of  the  true  family  life,  in  both  the  above  respects  .     542 

242.  (3)  Thus  the  right  (as  distinct  from  the  morality)  of  family 

life  requires  (a)  monogamy,  (J>)  diutition  through  life,  (c) 
terminability  on  the  infidelity  of  husband  or  wife    .         .     543 

243.  Why  then  should  not  adultery  be  treated  as  a  crime  ?     Be- 

cause (unlike  other  violations  of  right)  it  is  generally  in 
the  public  interest  that  it  should  be  condoned  if  the 
injured  person  is  willing  to  condone  it        .        .         .     .     544 

244.  Nor  would  the  higher  purposes  of  marriage  be  served  by 

making  infidelity  penal,  for  they  depend  on  disposition, 

not  on  outward  acts  or  forbearances         .         .         .         .546 

245.  All  that  the  state  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  make  divorce  for 

adultery  easy,  and  to  make  marriage  as  serious  a  matter 

as  poodble 547 

246.  {h)  Should  divorce  be  allowed  except  for  adultery?  Some- 

times for  lunacy  or  cruelty,  but  not  for  incompatibility,  the 
object  of  the  state  being  to  make  marriage  a  '  consortium 
omnisvits' 547 
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P.  Rights  and  virtues, 

247.  Ontline  of  remaining  lectures,  on  (1)  rights  connected  with 

the  fiinctions  of  government,  (2)  social  virtues.  (The 
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NcU  of  the  Editor. 

The  fonowing  leetimt  on  Kanf  s  Critique  of  Pure  Betum  were  not  ell 
eompoeed  et  tlie  seme  time.  A,  B,  F,  G  eie  extrecte  from  a  oontmnoue 
eoane  which  wee  delivered  more  than  onoe  when  Gbeen  was  a  tutor  at 
Balliol  College.  They  were  written  after  the  puhlication  of  the  Introdue- 
Home  to  Hume  (1874),  hat  not  long  after,  as  they  are  referred  to  in  lectures 
on  logie  deUyered  in  1874-1875.  C,  D,  £,  H,  I  aeem  to  have  heen  later 
t^t^idmia  or  eupplemente  to  the  previous  course,  to  which  they  sometimes 
vefer  as  'old.'  They  were  all  apparently  used,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for 
leeturee  delivered  in  Balliol  CoUe^  in  1876-1876.  References  show  that 
aft  the  time  of  their  compodtion  the  articles  on  H.  Spencer  were  already 
written,  though  the  first  of  these  was  not  pnhlished  until  Decemher  1877. 

The  lectures  are  here  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  parts  of  the  Critique 
to  which  they  chiefly  relate.  The  nature  of  the  materials  from  which  they 
are  taken  made  some  repetitions  unavoidable ;  and  the  abruptness  of  the 
tiaiMitions,  and  the  occasional  variation  of  view  which  they  exhibit,  are  due 
to  the  same  cause. 

The  references  are  to  the  pages  in  Hartenstdn's  edition  of  Eant^s  works, 
voL  iv.  The  translationa  referied  to  aie  thoee  of  J.  M.  D.  MeHdejohn  and 
(in  C)  J.  P.  Mahafiy. 
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I.    THE  *  CRITIQUE  OF  PURE  REASON/ 


A.  KANTS  PROBLEM,  AND  THE  RELATION  OF  TBB 
STATEMENT  OF  IT  TO  THE  PHILOSOPHIES  OF 
LOOKE  AND  HUME, 

1.  Kant's  specalation    is   goyemed  by  three    leading 
notions:  (a)  that  of  an  < object  affecting  the  senses'  sad 

*  mind/  as  independent  existences,  each  contributing  so  monk 
to  knowledge ;  {how  much,  has  to  be  settled) ;  (b)  that  tlie 
'  uniyersality  and  necessity '  of  a  judgment  are  tests  of  a 
judgment  being  the  work  of  mind,  not  the  representation  of 
an  'affection  of  the  senses';  (e)  that  judgments  may  be 
divided,  as  into  two  mutually  exclusive  classes,  into  sudi  ti 

*  merely  analyse  a  subject-conception  into  its  constitueiit 
conceptions,  which  were  already  thought  in  it,  though  in  a 
confused  manner,'  and  such  as  '  add  to  it  some  attribute  tiiaft 
lies  completely  out  of  it,'  of  which  classes  the  latter  atij 
represent  an  '  augmentation '  of  knowledge ;  and  that  fhers- 
fore  judgments  which  represent  not  only  the  work  of 
'  reason,'  but  its  work  as  contributing  to  knowledge»  must 
be  *  synthetical,'  not  *  analytical.' 

These  notions  of  Kant  come  to  him  through  Locke  and 
Hume.  His  'objects  affecting  the  senses'  correspond  to 
Locke's  '  substances  that  operate  on  us  whether  we  will  or 
no ' ;  his  '  empirical  knowledge  and  judgments '  to  Locked. 
'  knowledge '  or  '  propositions  concerning  substances  or  oo> 
existence ' ;  his  distinction  of  '  synthetical '  and  '  analytioal* 
to  Locke's  distinction  of  '  instructive '  and  *  trifling '  propod- 
tions. 

2.  The  way  in  which  Kant  arrives  at  his  condusioos 
about  a  priori  knowledge  is  best  understood  by  considering 
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Uie  difficulty  into  which  Locke  got  with  regard  to  mathe- 
matics and  physical  science  bj  starting  with  the  notion  that 
all  knowledge  is  the  result  of  *  substances  operating '  on  the 
blank  tablet  of  the  mind.  *  General  certainty  is  never  to 
be  found  but  in  our  ideas.'  The  correlative  of  this  is  that 
the  *  science  of  nature  is  impossible.' '  Locke  comes  to  this 
conclusion  as  follows :  '  The  operation  of  a  substance  upon 
08 '  is  an  event  id  the  way  of  feeling,  a  simple  idea  which 
can  only  be  represented  by  a  singular  proposition:  'This 
rose  is  red,'  Ac.  We  may  retain  these  events  in  memory, 
and  put  together  the  simple  ideas  into  complex  ones,  repre- 
lent^  by  common  nouns.  These  common  nouns  again  may 
:  be  made  subjects  of  universal  propositions,  but  such  proposi- 
tions are  either  compendia  of  a  number  of  past  events  (once 
md  again  and  again  I  have  found  gold  soluble  in  aqua 
regia)^  and  are  thus  not  properly  universal,  or,  if  properly 
universal,  they  relate  merely  to  'a  nominal  essence/  are 
malyses  of  the  meaning  of  a  name. 

Thus  all  *  propositions  concerning  substances,'  it  would 
leem,  must  be  either  '  trifling '  or  singular.  In  fact,  how< 
ever,  in  speaking  of  a  proposition  as '  concerning  a  substance,' 
W6  imply  that  it  is  not  'trifling,'  not  analytical  of  the  mean- 
ing of  a  name.  Such  a  proposition  as  *  all  gold  is  soluble 
in  aqua  regia '  implies  (as  Kant  would  say)  the  synthesis  of 
solubility  with  a  conception  of  gold  which  does  not  already 
indude  it.  But  thus  understood — as  '  instructive '  or  syn- 
fhetacal — it  has  not  the  certainty  which  would  belong  to  it 
if  it  were  'trifling  *  or  analytical,  *  since  we  can  never,  from 
the  consideration  of  the  ideas  themselves,  with  certainty 
affirm '  their  coexistence.' 

Thus  all  propositions  concerning  substances  (as  =  syn- 
thetical propositions  derived  from  experience),  if  general, 
can  only  be  problematical. 

What  is  the  distinction  between  the  relation  of  ideas 
expressed  by  mathematical  propositions  and  the  coexistence 
of  properties  (also  a  relation  of  ideas)  expressed  by  '  all  gold 
li  soluble  in  aqiia  regia '  9  Locke's  answer  is  that  the  ideas, 
of  which  the  relation  is  expressed  by  the  latter  proposition, 
are  'ectypes'  of  an  'archetype.'    There  is  a  thing  which 

'  LodM,  Enay  en  Human  Under-  *  Locke,  loc.  cit.  Book  nr.  chap.  vi. 
img.  Book  it.  ehap.ri.  tee.  16,  and  nee.  9,  and  cf.  General  Introduction  to 
rr.cfa^p.  xiL  mc.  10.  Hunu,  §  122,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
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produces  certain  ideas  in  na,  and  the  proposition  in  qaestSoa 
professes  to  state  a  relation  between  ideas  as  products  of 
Bnch  a  thing ;  it  expresses  that  there  is  naiform  conncctioii 
in  a  thing  of  that  wbieh  the  idea  of  solabilitj  repreeenti^ 
and  that  which  ma-lleability  &c,  represent-  And  this  is 
what  we  cannot  know*  We  can  only  know  that  now  or  ikm 
the  one  idea  has  been  prod  need  along  with  the  other.  la 
inatbeinatieB^  however,  there  is  no  *  archetype '  in  qu^stioiL 
Our  mathematical  ideas  are  themaelires  originals,  aad  there^ 
fore  a  relation  between  them  that  obtains  once  obtains  aeoea* 
sarily  always,' 

Firstj  then,  we  have  the  question  how  a  mind,  eithet 
merely  passive  or  active  only  in  the  way  of  eompoonding 
and  abstracting,  can  ori^nate  '  instructive  propositions^' 

Next,  the  question  how  these  propositions  can  be  roa% 
true,  if  reality  consists  in  what  the  mind  passively  receii 
in  distinction  from  what  it  does  for  itself. 

Next,  these  propositions,  which  are  really  and  uniTersallj 
true  because  they  represent  relations  of  ideas  which  hare  ndj 
archetypes  other  than  themselves,  are  propositions  aboul 
number  and  magnitude;  !.€•  about  *  primary  qualities 
body,'  of  which  it  is  the  differentia  according  to  Locke, ' 
though  our  perceptions  are  copies  of  them,  yet  they  aie 
things  quite  independentiy  of  our  ideas  of  them  (*  whet 
there  is  a  mind  to  perceive  them  or  no/ 

Thus  accepting  the  antithesis  (which  Kant  retains  &011 
Locke)  between  what  the  object  or  thing  gives  and  what  1 
mind  does  for  itself,  Locke  himself,  in  order  to  explain  th^ 
nature  of  mathematical  truths,  has  against  himself  to  admiti 
that  they  represent  the  original  workmanship  of  mind*    Tiie" 
antithesis  itself,  however,  labours  under  great  difficulties  in 
Locke.    AH  relations  are  the  ^  workmanship  of  mind/ 
is  a  necessary  admission  because  no  relation  is  a  simple  ide&t' 
an  event  in  the  way  of  feeling.)     Bat  remove  relations,  and 
what  is  left  of  the  object?    *  Something  which  causes  on 
feelings/    But  its  causation  of  our  feelings  is  a  relation 
*  Something  merely/     But  this  'something'  represents 
abstraction  of  difference,  difference  of  which  you  cannot  i 
in  what  it  consists. 

3.  Hume's  problem   is  to   render  the  doctrine  of 
xnind's  mere  pas8i\ity  consistent  with  itself  by  getting 
>  See  General  Introdmiim  Iq  Eumc,  %%  116,  117»  vol  i  pp,  9$-97» 
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:?9i  the  relations  which  the  mind  constitutes,  in  particular 
'iBAtbematical  relations,  and  those  of  cause  and  substance 
' (the  unity  of  successive  appearances  in  an  identical  thing). 
These  are  to  be  reduced  either  to  the  succession  of  one 
Reeling  on  another,  or  to  habitual  propensities  produced  by 
the  repetition  of  such  succession. 

There  is  no  idea  not  copied  from  an  impression,  i.e.  from 
%  feeling  which  carries  with  it  no  reference  to  anything  other 
than  itself.  The  distinction  between  mind  and  thing  disap- 
feam  in  succession  of  feeling.  Thus  Locke's  distinction  of 
mathematical  relations,  as  relations  of  ideas  in  the  mind, 
from  the  coexistence  of  sensible  qualities  in  a  substance, 
cannot  be  maintained.  The  '  idea  of  space '  is  a  copy  of  the 
impression  of  space,  and  the  impression  of  space  is  merely  a 
ecmipound  of  other  simple  feelings  which  come  to  us  like 
any  other  feelings,  we  know  not  how  or  why.^  I  will  not 
criticise  this  account  at  present.  The  point  is  to  see  how 
in  Hume's  judgment  it  affects  the  universality  of  mathe- 
matical truths.'  According  to  him,  when  the  mathematician 
talks  of  certain  angles  as  always  equal,  of  certain  lines  as 
never  meeting,  he  is  either  making  statements  that  are 
untrue  or  speaking  of  nonentities,  of  which  he  has  a  ten- 
dency to  suppose  the  existence.  But  this  ^  tendency  to  sup- 
pose '  is  merely  a  way  of  saving  appearances.  If  that  which 
is  ^  supposed '  is  neither  impression  nor  idea,  it  is  nothing. 

Thus  with  Hume  there  are  no  synthetical  propositions  in 
geometry  that  are  universally  true.  He  admits,  however, 
that  such  propositions  are  possible  with  regard  to  number ; ' 
and  this  corresponds  to  his  virtual  admission  that  ideas  of 
number  are  not  copied  from  impressions.^ 

4w  The  notion  that  the  object,  given  independently  of 
thought,  contributes  so  much  to  knowledge,  viz.  sensations, 
and  that  the  subject  on  its  side  adds  so  much  of  its  own,  viz. 
relations  or  forms,  is  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  that  you  can 
divide  truths  into  such  as  are  particular  and  contingent  on 
the  one  side,  and  such  as  are  universal  and  necessary  on  the 
other. 

Against  this  it  is  to  be  maintained  that  without  thought 
there  is  no  object ;  that  feelings  derive  only  from  relation  to 
thought  that  character  in  virtue  of  which  we  oppose  them 

*  GtmenUIniroductumU>ffume,iolL  *  lb.  p.  231,  fC 

p^  308  aad  308*  *  lb,  p.  234.         «  lb.  p.  2t9. 
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to  thought ;  that  thtts  it  ia  as  impossible  to  divide  koowledgs 
into  elements  J  one  contributed  by  feeling,  the  oibeT  bj 
thonght,  as  to  analyse  the  life  of  an  aDiraal  into  so  much 
resulting  from  the  action  of  the  Inngs^  so  much  fbom  the 
action  of  the  heart ;  and  accordingly  equally  impossible  to 
divide  judgments  into  empirical  and  a  priori.  If  '  experience^ 
means  mere  snccession  of  feelings,  then  it  yields  no  jni 
menta  at  all,  particnlar  ones  as  little  as  unirersaL  If 
ineanB  '  experience  of  objects ' — snch  as  can  alone  yield  bv 
singular  propositions — then  there  is  no  ground  for  diTiding 
truths   into    'contingent/   deriired    from    experience,    and 

*  necessary,'  not  so  derived. 

There  are  two  ways  of  understanding  'object/  *  Object' 
means  either  '  a  permanent  possibility  of  sensatioii^^  and  a 
particnlar  object  a  permanent  possibility  of  a  certain  mt  of 
sensations,  or  it  means  a  ^  thing  in  itself.*  *  A  permanent 
possibility  of  sensation  '  is  not  actually  any  sensation.  No 
suocession  of  feeling^^  apart  from  reference  to  a  subject 
present  to  the  succession  but  not  in  it>  and  determining  th« 
succession  by  distinction  from  itself^  could  be,  or  gUe  the 
notion  of,  such  possibilitj.  Thus  it  is  only  through  relation 
to  a  self-conscious  subject  that  feeHnga  are  related  to  an 

*  object  ^  in  the  above  sense.  Further,  only  as  related  to  sneb 
an  object,  and  thus  becoming  coexistent  qualities  instead  of 
a  mere  succession  of  which  one  has  ceased  before  the  next 
begin 8 J  have  feelings  any  character,  anything  that  can  be 
represented  by  a  proposition, 

Thus  the  singular  judgment,  as  the  determination  of  an 
object  by  a  certain  relation^  or  the  reference  of  feeling  as  an 
attribute  to  an  object,  is  already  the  *  work  of  thought/ 

*  Gold  is  soluble  in  agica  regia  '  is  supposed  to  be  a  con- 
tingent tinith ;  i,e,  to  represent  certain  events  in  the  way  of 
feeling,  on  the  continued  recurrence  of  which  its  truth  ii 
contingent.  In  fact,  however,  the  scientific  man  does  not 
treat  it  as  contingent  in  this  sense  at  all.  He  goes  on  tbe. 
principle  that  whatever  is  really  thus  soluble  in  a  single 
instance  is  so  always,  and  accordingly,  if  he  found  a  case 
where  it  seemed  not  soluble,  he  wonld  decide,  not  that  what 
had  really  happened  in  the  previous  case  had  ceased  to 
happen,  but  that  the  conditions  were  different. 

In  other  words,  he  regards  the  singular  proposition, 
*this  gold  is  being  solved,'  as  representing  a  universal  law, 
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and  thus  as  a  proposition  which  might  be  immediately  oon- 
Terted  into  a  universal  proposition,  if  all  the  properties  ot 
gold  and  tiqua  regia  were  known  and  it  were  agreed  to  call 
nothing  gold  or  aqua  regia  which  had  not  them. 

It  is  tme,  then,  that  experience  constitutes  uniyersal 
judgments,  but  it  does  so  just  because  the  experience  which 
constitutes  singular  judgments  is  already  more  than  the 
occurrence  of  a  feeling ;  because  it  is  an  experience  of  an 
object  regarded  as  always  remaining  the  same  under  tiie 
same  conditions.  The  modem  logician  is  quite  entitled  to 
say  (as  against  E[ant)  that  experience  can  yield  uniyersal 
synthetical  propositions,  but  not  entitled  at  the  same  time 
to  retain  Locke's  view  of  a  singular  proposition,  viz.  that  it 
represents  merely  a  sensible  event  or  feeling. 
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TE^  *  FORMS  OF  FBEGBFTION'  {'INTiriTIONy 


5.  Two  incoiieiBtent  notionfi  strngg'le  with  eadi  otker  m 

(a)  Tte  notion  of  ordinaiy  logic,  that  'things*  or  *oV 
jectfl'  are  giyen  independently  of  thought,  but  having  certain 
relations  to  onr  *  sensory  *  which  =  sensible  qualities ;  that 
thought  proceeds  to  detach  these  from  each  other  and  from 
*  circumstances  of  time  and  place/  as  abstract  ideaa  or  coq- 
ceptions,  through  which  (represented  by  a  common  noun) 
henceforth  it  is  'mediately  related  to  the  object-'  Mean*] 
while  the  'thing  in  itself*  (or,  as  Locke  said^the  *  thing  in  its 
real  essence*  ad  distinguished  from  the  *  nominal  esaanoeT 
remains  wholly  unknown.  It  produces  appearances  from 
which  we  abstract  a  notion  of  it,  but  these,  being  all  con- 
ditioned by  the  subject,  tell  us  nothing  of  the  teal  natur®  of 
the  thing.  Wlien  I  experience  a  sensation^  I  can  judge 
certainly '  the  thing  is  now  affecting  me,'  but  what  is  retained 
in  the  mind  as  the  result  of  the  affection  and  put  together 
with  other  like  resulta  into  a  conc^tion  of  the  thing ,  is  not  ft 
quality  that  belongs  to  the  thing ;  it  does  not  enable  me  to 
assert  anything  really  true  of  the  thing. 

From  this  notion  arises  (1)  his  antithesis  of  anaiytteal 
and  synthetical  propositions.  A  proposition,  to  be  instructlre 
or  convey  information  about  matter  of  fact,  must  relate  to  a 
peal  object,  as  opposed  to  a  conception.  (2)  In  Hke  manner 
(unless  its  universality  can  be  explained  on  some  other 
ground)  it  can  only  be  particular  and  contingent,  because i 
the  '  thing  in  itself,'  some  effect  of  which  it  representS|  may 
be  pleased  to  produce  another  effect  at  another  time.  (In 
truth,  the  antithesis  will  not  hold,  for  if  we  remove  from  the 
instructive  proposition  that  content  of  its  subject  or  predi- 
cate which  is  merely  eonceived,  no  meaning  is  left*) 

(b)  On  the  other  handj  there  is  in  Kant  the  notion  thai 
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the  object  first  beeomes  an  object  through  a  certain  action 
of  the  mind  upon  a  *  matter'  given  in  sensation,  and  a  real 
object  through  imposition  on  this  matter  of  ^  forms  of  intui- 
tion/ Form  of  intuition  being  the  condition  of  reality, 
truths  relating  to  it  will  be  *  instructive.*  They  will  have 
that  privilege,  supposed  in  the  other  theory  to  belong  to  truth 
concerning  real  cijjeetsy  without  the  drawback  of  being  merely 
contingent. 

Admitting  this  notion,  the  question  naturally  arises,  (1) 
-what  meaning  there  is  in  talking  any  longer  of  a  '  thing  in 
itself*  at  all,  when  the  *  object,*  which  according  to  (a)  was  a 

*  thing  in  itself,*  has  turned  out  not  to  be  independent  of 
mind;  (2)  whether  there  is  any  such  distinction  between 

*  intuition '  and  *  conception '  as  can  take  the  place  (which 
Kant  seems  to  give  it)  of  the  distinction  between  what  is  real 
and  what  is  of  the  mind,  implied  in  notion  (a). 

6.  It  is  quite  true  that  space  and  time  are  not  ^  relations 
of  objects*  as  opposed  to  ideas,  of  which  afterwards  by 
abstraction  there  come  to  be  ideas  (conceptions).  They  are 
themselves  *  ideas,*  which  are  the  condition  of  there  being 
any  pheenomenal  object  whose  qualities  may  be  abstracted, 
the  condition  of  mere  feeling  becoming  a  felt  thing.  But 
just  for  this  reason,  though  idea^^  they  are  relations  of 
objects ;  and  we  are  confusedly  conscious  of  the  object  as 
conditioned  by  these  relations  before  we  think  separately  of 
these  conditions  themselves. 

It  is  commonly  thought  (a)  that  to  admit  space  and  time 
to  be  relations  of  objects  (real  things)  is  incompatible  with 
their  being  in  any  sense  ideas  (though  there  may  be  ideas 
of  them),  and  (b)  that  to  admit  that  we,  as  learning  indivi- 
duals, have  ideas  of  successive  objects,  and  objects  outside 
each  other,  before  we  have  ideas  of  space  and  time  as  such,  is 
incompatible  with  the  a  priori  character  of  the  latter  ideas. 

But  why  should  ^relations  of  objects*  not  be  ideas? 
We  fiEincy  that  they  cannot  because  our  notion  of  an  idea  is 
just  that  it  is  not  a  reality  :  it  is  determined  simply  as  the 
negation  of  a  thing.  This  opposition  arises  from  the  fact 
that  our  ideas  change  through  the  operation  of  an  experience 
which  we  do  not  make.  But  this  fact  need  not  imply  that 
there  is  any  reality  other  than  ideas,  but  only  that  ideas  are 
communicated  to  us  gradually :  and  when  we  reflect  that 
our  existing  ideas  at  any  time  qualify  all  new  experience 
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(whicli  only  deriveg  meaning  from  relatioa  to  tbem),  it  will 
appear  that  the  pro^essiFe  character  of  our  knowledge  is 
better  explained  as  a  revelatioa  of  the  actually  existing 
ideas  through  which  possibilities  of  them  in  us  are  gradually 
actnalised,  than  aa  the  resalt  of  an  operation  of  tkingB, 
which  are  not  ideas,  on  as.  Our  experience  then  does  not 
require  the  supposition  of  such  *  things^*  and  after  aU,  what 
are  they?  They  are  either  subjects  of  the  qualities  which 
make  up  our  experience,  or  'things  in  themBelves*'  Now 
the  *  qualities  which  make  up  our  experience '  mean  relations 
between  feelings  constituted  by  the  presence  to  the  feelings  of 
a  eelf-consdoue  subject.  *ThingSs'  then,  the  supposed  oppo- 
site of  a  thinking  consciousness^  if  they  are  the  'subjects  of 
the  qualities  which  make  up  our  experience/  are  determined 
by,  are  what  they  are  in  virtue  of,  a  thinking  consciousnefia. 
Nor  less  is  the  '  thing  in  itself '  determined  by  our  thinking 
consciousness,  though  determined  as  its  negation.  If,  then» 
the  opposition  between  idea  and  reality  wiU  not  hold  good, 
the  meaning  which  we  seem  to  derive  for  '  idea '  from  this 
opposition  turns  out  to  be  none  at  alL  What  then  is  an 
'  idea  *  9  It  is  a  community  between  objects,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  their  difference,  a  community  constituted  by 
the  presence  of  a  single  self-conscious  subject  to  the  maul- 
fold  of  feeling*  In  this  sense,  space  and  time  are  at  onoe 
*  ideas  *  and  *  relations  of  real  things/  Their  characteristics 
as  relations  are  (1)  primariness,  from  which  it  arises  that 
whatever  is  true  about  them  is  so  unconditionally ;  (2) 
simplicity,  from  which  foUows  the  ease  of  ascertaining  pre- 
dsely  what  is  true  of  figures.  If  we  could  ascertain  any 
truth  about  (say)  the  relations  of  chemical  substances  in  the 
same  exact  and  unconditional  way,  it  would  be  equally 
necessary. 

7*  This  primariness  or  a  priori  character  of  the  ideas 
which  constitute  space  and  time  is  not  to  be  understood  M 
priority  in  time,  as  if  we  had  the  idea  of  mere  space  bef 
any  other  ideas.  There  is  no  experience  of  space  apart  ^ 
colour  and  tangibility,  nor  do  we  present  mere  space  to  our- 
selves before  such  experience.  The  primariness  of  the  idea 
means  that  it  is  the  couditioUj  without  which  no  feelings 
would  become  outward  things,  so  that  all  other  conditions 
of  '  phsenomena '  may  be  supposed  absent,  but  not  that* 
Hence  it  is  that  we  can  present  to  ourselves  things  as  having 
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no  other  properties  but  what  arise  from  this  relation;  Le.  as 
spaces  and  nothing  else,  as  mere  spaces.  In  this  lies  the 
explanation  of  Kant's  distinction  between  the  idea  of  space 
as  an  intuition  and  other  ideas  as  conceptions.  The  objects 
of  which  space  is  predicable  are  parts  of  space,  and  there  is 
no  more  or  less  in  one  space  than  in  another,  or  in  any  part 
of  space  than  in  space  in  generaL  (This,  however,  is  only  tme 
of  pure  space.)  ^  In  other  words,  space  is  space  jnst  the  same, 
irrespectively  of  what  it  contains,  and  space  is  a  quantnm, 
of  which,  as  of  every  other  quantum,  it  is  tme  that  each  of 
its  parts  is  also  a  quantum,  i.e.  that  it  is  infinitely  divisible. 
This  is  becanse  fix)m  the  primariness  of  the  relation  of  out- 
sideness  we  can  present  to  ourselves  objects  as  determined 
by  it,  and  by  no  other,  (i.e.  as  mere  spaces),  and  can  put  these 
together  as  a  quantum  of  which  all  the  paxts  are  homogeneous 
with  each  other  and  the  whole. 

8.  We  have  here  undoubtedly  a  peculiarity  in  the  *  idea* 
in  which  consists  the  relation  of  space.  The  objects  between 
which  subsist  the  relations  expressed  by  chemical  a£Snity 
cannot  be  regarded  as  qualified  no  otherwise  than  by  those 
relations ;  for  the  relations,  so  soon  as  you  think  of  them, 
branch  out  into  others,  complex  as  the  universe.  For  that 
reason  ^humanity'  cannot  be  presented  as  a  quantum,  of 
which  the  individuals  related  in  the  way  of  humanity  are 
parts.  But  is  this  difference  any  reason  for  questioning 
that  space  and  chemical  affinity  are  alike  conceived  re- 
lations, not  relations  that  first  exist  and  then  are  conceived, 
but  relations  constituted  by  the  presence  of  a  single  self-con- 
scious subject  to  the  manifold  of  feeling  9 

^Intaition '  with  Kant  is  the  presentation  of  a  real  indi- 
Yidual  object  (*real'  as  phsenomenon).  *  Conception '  is  the 
thought  of  an  attribute  or  attributes  possessed  by  such  an 
object  To  all  knowledge  (to  all  judgment  representing 
knowledge)  *  intuition  *  is  necessary,  though  not  to  a  mere 
logical  or  analytical  judgment,  which  unfolds  the  content  of 
a  conception. 

*  'Ib  there/  it  may  be  asked,  *  really  does  not  depend  on  any  other  relations, 

mch  a  thing  as  pnre  space  ? '     Not  if  It  may  therefore  be  considered  sepa- 

rtalii/  means  '  fiir  sich  bestehend ' ;  there  rately  and  presented  as  an  object,  about 

is  nothing   'for  sich  bestehend'  bat  which  judgments  may  be  formed  which 

thought  itself.    There  actually  is  such  a  will  at  once  be  true  and  will  relate  to 

relation  as  that  of  the  limit  or  exter-  matters  of  fact. 
Bality,  and  the  nature  of  this  relation 
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The  idea  of  space  is  the  presentation  of  a  real  individual 
object:  the  idea  of  hnmanity  is  not.  The  question  then  is, 
what  beyond  relations  is  expressed  by  '  object,' '  individnal/ 
and  *  real '  9  *  Object '  expresses  a  relation  to  conscioasness, 
a  relation  in  which  each  of  the  constituents  of  the  relation 
is  determined  by  opposition  to  the  other.  ^Individuality' 
represents  distinctness  of  an  object  from  all  others,  a  distinct- 
ness constituted  by  the  complex  of  its  relations,  or,  if  it 
merely  be  separateness  in  space  and  time,  still  by  relations. 
'  Real '  represents  the  identification  of  the  object,  here  and 
now  given,  with  previous  presentations.  (I  seem  to  see  a 
horse :  is  it  a  real  horse  or  a  delusion  9  i.e.  are  the  relations 
of  the  object  now  before  me  the  same  as  those  in  virtue  of 
which  I  have  denominated  objects  previously  presented  as 
*  horse '  9)  If  we  choose  to  mean  by  conception  the  fixing 
under  a  name  of  some  particular  relation  or  relations  apart 
from  others,  then  doubtless  the  distinction  is  valid  between 
it  and  real  individual  things ;  not,  however,  as  a  distinction 
between  relations  constituted  by  thought  and  anything  other 
than  they,  but  as  one  between  an  isolated  set  of  relations 
which  we  first  learn  to  know  and  those  with  which  the  pro- 
gressive communication  of  thought  to  us  is  gradually  making 
us  acquainted. 
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O.   TEE  'DEDUOTION  OF  THE  0ATEG0BIE8*  IN  THE 
FIB8T  EDITION  OF  THE  '  OBFTIQUE: 

[KrU.  d,  r,  V,  pp.  566-586.>] 

9.  The  '  transcendental  dednction  of  conceptions '  =  the 
'  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  conceptions  can  relate 
a  priori  to  objects.* 

But  why  assome  that  there  are  snch  conceptions  9  why 
not  suppose  that  all  conceptions  are  derived  from  objectis 
a  posteriori  by  experience,  throngh  abstraction  and  general- 
isation 9 

Kant's  answer  wonld  be  that  there  are  certain  conceptions 
which  are  necessary  in  order  to  render  objects  of  experience 
(objects  as  connected  in  a  world  of  consciousness)  possible, 
which  therefore  cannot  be  derived  from  them.  His  views  on 
this  point  are  the  first  thing  we  have  to  consider.  We  shall 
then  come  to  his  *  deduction '  in  the  sense  explained  above. 
Characteristic  of  this  is  his  view  that  conceptions  could  not 
*  relate  a  priori  to  objects,'  if  the  objects  were  *  things  in 
themselves.'  It  may  be  asked,  indeed,  how,  if  pure  concep- 
tions are  necessary  to  render  objects  of  experience  possible, 
any  question  can  be  raised  as  to  the  possibility  of  their 
relating  to  objects.  Kant,  however,  speaks  of  *  objects '  in  two 
different  ways.  Objects  which  pure  conceptions  render  pos- 
sible are  objects  as  connected  in  the  *  cosmos  of  experience.' 
Objects,  as  to  which  he  asks  how  pure  conceptions  can  relate 
to  them  a  priori,  are  objects  as  not  yet  connected  in  such  a 
cosmos.  In  his  language  they  are  objects  of  intuition.  If 
these  were  *  things  in  themselves,'  i.e.  other  than  our  repre- 
sentations, pure  conceptions  (being  of  subjective  origin) 
cx>u1d  not  relate  to  them.  In  fact,  they  are  affections  of  our 
sensibility,  produced  indeed  (such  is  Kant's  view)  by  ^things 

■  [The  tmmlatioii  referred  to  in  this  section  is  that  in  J.  P.  Mahafiys  Kanf§ 
CrUical  PkUowphy/ar  Ekgluk  Beadert,  yoL  ilL] 
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in  tbemselTes  *  of  whieh  we  know  nothing,  but  determined  by 
a  prioH  forms  of  our  sensibility,  space  and  time.  It  k 
because  objects  of  intuition  are  of  such  a  sort— determina- 
tions of  the  afi'ectioue  of  our  sensibility  by  the  subjective  fonna 
of  space  and  time — that  pure  conceptions  can  relate  to  them 
a  priori^  and  out  of  them  construct  the  connected  whole  of 
our  experience. 

10-  Let  U9  now  return  to  the  first  queatioUj  What  gronnS 
13  there  for  holding  that  there  are  '  pure  conceptions  whidi 
relate  a  pnori  to  objects'?  Kant's  doctrine  genarallj 
seems  a  laborious  effort  to  meet  a  difficulty  whicb  does  not 
exist,  because  it  is  understood  as  dealing  merely  with  our 
conceptions  of  certain  relations,  not  with  those  rehttions 
themselves-  Now  the  essence  of  Kant^s  doctrine  is  that  it 
deals  with  the  relations  themselves,  Onr  experience  consista 
of  related  phenomena,  i*e,  related  feelings.  His  question 
is,  How  c^mes  it  that  feelings  thus  form  an  iuter-related 
whole  9  and  it  is  not  met  by  a  doctrine  which,  taking  tfad 
relations  for  granted,  traces  the  process  by  which  we  become 
certain  that  the  propositions  which  represent  them  are 
universally  true.  Kant's  point  is  that  only  the  act  or  pro- 
cess of  conception  constitutes  these  relations,  and  tbat  it  is 
prepostemus  to  derive  such  conception  from  the  experience 
which,  by  thus  constituting  uniform  relations,  it  renders 
possible.  A  Kantian  may  fairly  be  called  on  to  explain  how  it 
is  that  the  conceptions,  which  have  been  necessary  in  order  to 
constitute  the  relations  of  which  we  have  experience,  only 
come  into  distinct  consciousness  after  a  long  coarse  of  experi* 
ence ;  but  a  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  certain  relations  is 
not  answered  by  one  which  takes  them  for  gran  ted- 
To  take  a  particular  instance.  All  'psychological' 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  conception  of  cause  presoppose 
relations  of  identity,  change,  and  succession.  The  simplest 
form  of  experience  which  is  supposed  to  suggest  the  concep- 
tion is  somewhat  as  follows : — an  object,  supposed  to  retain 
its  identity,  to  be  the  same  as  when  we  had  previous  expe- 
rience of  it,  is  yet  found  to  have  undergone  a  change,  to 
appear  different  in  some  respect  from  what  it  did  before. 
This  excites  surpriae,  and  suggests  inquiij  how  the  change 
comes  about.  It  is  observed  to  occur  uniformly  in  successioii 
upon  some  other  appearance,  and  thus  we  associate  the  two 
appearances  in  our  mind  as  cause  and  effect. 
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What  is  implied  in  there  being,  how  comes  it  abont  that 
there  are,  these  relations  of  succession,  change,  and  identity 
as  relations  between  phaenomena,  or  for  consciousness  9  that 
the  experience  of  mankind  forms  a  connected  whole  in  which 
variations  have  to  be  explained  as  consistent  with  the  uni- 
formity of  the  whole  9 

Events,  unrelated,  could  not  be  a  succession.  The  possi- 
bility of  a  succession  implies  something  other  than  the 
things  which  succeed.  In  order  to  their  being  related  even 
in  the  way  of  sequence,  there  must  be  some  unit,  other  than 
the  events,  and  not  passing  with  them,  through  relation  to 
which  they  are  related  to  each  other :  a,  6,  e  are  points  in 
succession ;  a  is  over  when  h  begins,  otherwise  they  are  not 
successive.  There  must  be  something  else,  then,  for  which  a 
is  not  over  when  b  begins — for  which  it  is  still  present — in 
order  that  the  two  may  be  related  to  each  other  as  present 
to  past. 

11.  Need  this  unit,  through  relation  to  which  events  are 
related  to  each  other,  be  conscious  9  Granted  that  any  succes- 
sion implies  a  relatively  permanent  something  through  succes- 
sive relation  to  which  events  are  successive  upon  each  other, 
need  this  be  other  than  a  prolonged  event,  e.g.  an  organic 
body,  which  is  the  subject  of  perpetual  changes,  continuing 
throughout  them,  and  yet  itself  passes  away ;  which  is  thus 
permanent  relatively  to  the  events  which  take  place  in  it 
without  disintegration  of  the  organism,  but  not  absolutely  so? 
The  answer  is,  that  just  so  far  as  it  is  not  absolutely  so, 
something  else  is  implied;  that  is,  some  unit  through  common 
relation  to  which  the  organism  and  other  events  before  and 
after  it  are  related  in  the  way  of  succession.  Still,  must 
the  ultimate  unit  be  conscious  9  may  it  not  be  an  unchange- 
able matter,  a  sum  of  atoms  which  remams  the  same  through 
all  the  changes  of  their  distribution  which  constitute  the 
history  of  the  universe  9 

The  answer  is  that,  if  you  suppose  an  ultimate  uncon- 
scious unit,  you  still  require  a  further  conscious  unit  to 
correlate  the  unconscious  unit  with  the  manifold  events 
which,  through  relation  to  it,  are  related  to  each  other. 

We  speak,  it  is  true,  of  unconscious  agents,  forces,  com- 
bining manifold  materials.  Such  combination,  however, 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  constitution  of  a  relation 
between  events.    The  agent  or  force,  to  which  combining 
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power  is  ascribed^  is  really  a  name  for  the  relation  between] 
certain  erents^or  for  the  conditions  under  which  one  follo«4 
another,  e*g.  one  combination  of  chemical  elements 
the  place  of  another.  An  ag^nt  or  force,  thus  redncible  to 
eome  mode  of  relation  of  events  to  eirents,  ia  quite  different 
from  that  which  in  required  to  render  anch  relation  possible. 
All  natore  maj  be  said  to  consist  in  the  action  of  the  uneon-^ 
ficioua  upon  the  unconsciouSj  bat  the  nnconscionsnesa  of  the 
factors  to  a  relation  muit  not  be  confused  with  nncoiiBcioafl^ 
neas  on  the  part  of  the  eoiTelating  unit-  In  calling  the 
relation  a '  phsenomenon  *  we  have  said  that  it  b  for  conscioiiB- 
nes8  that  it  exists,  and — not  to  argue  from  a  term  whieli 
people  nse  without  mncli  meaning — what  is  that  which 
retains  a  plnrality  in  its  plurality,  and  yet  unifies  it  through 
relation,  bat  consciousness  ?  We  know  conscioosness  ai 
that  to  which  the  past  is  yet  present,  and  present  as  past ; 
in  which  a  manifold  is  nnited  in  one  experience  without 
ceasing  to  be  manifold-  Why  seek  another  source  of  rela- 
tion  for  the  cosmos  when  we  have  that  which  suifices  for  the 
work?  Why  seek  it  in  *  unconscious  matter/  which  after 
all  means  nothing  but  the  bare  negation  of  that  which  alone 
we  know  of  as  serving  the  purpose  for  which  this  *  uncon- 
scious matter '  is  assumed  9 

1 2,  So  much  by  way  of  preliminary,  Now  let  ns  consider 
in  detail  Kant's  account  of  that  unity  of  consciousness  which 
is  also  the  unity  of  the  world. 

In  the  simplest  knowledge  of  an  object  there  is  inTolTed 
a  threefold  synthesis,  that  of  apprehension,  that  of  ima^oft- 
tion  J  that  of  recognition. 

*  Every  intuition  contains  in  itself  a  multiplieity^  whiek 
nevertheless  would  not  be  represented  as  such,  if  the  mind 
did  not  distinguish  time  in  the  sequence  of  impressions  one 
upon  another ;  for,  so  far  as  it  is  contained  in  a  single  ifmUiMd^ 
no  representation  could  ever  be  anything  but  an  absolEtt 
unity/ ^ 

The  intuition,  this  or  that  individual  object  as  presented 
here  and  now,  *  contains  multiplicity/  i,e,  is  made  up  of 
parts.  The  intuited  ohjttt  really  does  so,  but  intnitton  is  a 
single  act,  not  multiplex,  How  then  is  the  intuited  object^ 
as  the  representation  of  the  object  of  consciousness,  mani- 
fold ?     '  Because  we  distinguish  time  in  the  sequence  of 
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impressiotiB/  I.e.  {If  I  understand)  becatise  the  object  is 
g:iven  to  as  tlm)agh  successive  acts  of  atteBtion.  The  data 
of  these  se^emi  acta  we  then  hold  together,  withottt  fusion 
with  each  other,  as  parts  of  one  whole* 

Feelmga  may  follow  upon  each  other*  but  only  in  relation 
to  a  subject  equally  present  to  each — for  which  each  is  not 
orer  when  the  other  begins^do  they  form  a  succession  or  is 
tbere  a  distinction  of  time  between  them.  It  is  the  synthetic 
a«t  of  this  subject  which  renders  certain  sequent  impreBsiona 
s  manifold  in  one,  an  indiTidtial  or  '  intuited '  object  having 
rariety  of  parts  or  qualities.^ 

*  Intuition  * = perceived  object.  This  has  become  a  mani- 
fold for  comcunufnesg  or  been  reprumted  as  manifold  because 
of  the  multiplicity  of  times  in  which  it  is  attended  to. 
This  muitiplicity  is  at  once  *run  through  and  grasped 
together,'  and  there  thus  results  a  many-in-one,  a  complex 
object.  A  complex  object  having  been  thus  constituted  for 
consciousness,  a  'representation  contained  in  a  single  in- 
Biant  *  suMces  to  recall  it. 

In  the  last  clause  of  the  paragraph  *  intuition '  seems  to 
be  uaed  as  equivalent  to  attention,  or  rather  to  the  several  data 
of  snocessive  acts  of  attention  upon  which  the  *  synthesis  of 
apprehension  is  directed-'  These  are  many,  but  only  form  a 
mani/oM  in  mie  represeniaiwn  in  virtue  of  the  operation  of  a 
synthetic  principle  in  and  with  successive  acts  of  attention. 

13«  Hereupon  arise  certain  questions.  (1)  Wliat  is  the 
*  intuition*  (  =  perceived  object)  in  itself,  which  is  said  to 
aontain  a  multiplicity,  as  distinct  from  the  representation  of 
that  multiplicity  ?  Like  every  object  it  is  the  possibility  oi 
eertun  perceptions  occurring  in  a  certain  connection.  It 
oojotainfl  multiplicity  in  itseif,  only  as  the  possibUity  of  cer- 
tftui  experiences  on  our  part ;  the  reuUttj  is  those  experienceSi 
u  connected.  An  '  intuition '  or  Individual  thing  is  really 
iiothiug  ap^rt  from  these,  i.e.  it  is  really  nothing  save  as 
constituted  by  the  synthetic  act  described.  {2)  Why  speak  as 
if  tha  multiplicity  of  the  intuition  as  represented  was  merely 
A  znultiplioity  of  times  (arising  from  *  the  distinction  of  time 

the  sequ^mce  of  iJiipressions ')  ?     As  we  have  seen,  there 


]Q 


would  be  no  multiplicity  in  representation  but  for  the  data 


ivtier  without  the   ui«  of 

VOL.  n. 


p.  414  f   JIfr.  ^0m^m  IJM  Independ- 
CTK74  q/  MaiiiFt  MC  97* 
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o/  tftLceeMtm  acts  &f  attmtimi  and  the  syntkeeis  of  these,  but  | 
these  are  not  merelj  times,  though  given  in  successive  times; 
if  they  were,  the  intuited  or  perceived  object  would  be  timi**  J 
Kant}  however,  wants  to  show  that  there  is  a  sjntbesis  of  j 
apprehension  which  is  quite  *pure/    Apparently  it  is  QOtf 
enough  for  him  that  it  should  be  '  pure '  in  the  sense  that  sal 
agent  other  than  feeling  is  necessary  to  constitute  it  accord- 
ing to  the  process  which  we  have  described ;  necessary,  {a)  m 
distinguishing  feeling  from  itself  in  the  act  of  attending  to 
it,  (h)  as  holding  the  data  of  successive  acts  of  attention 
together  in  virtue  of  equal  presence  to  each.     Ha  requires  » 
synthesis  which  is  '  pure  *  in  the  sense  of  coustituting  aa 
object  out  of  the  pure   forms  of  sensibilitj,  a  synthesis  . 
exercised  by  understanding  upon  material  consisting  of  mere  I 
distinctions  of  time  and  space.     These  distinctions=*tiie| 
manifold,  which  sensibility  offers  in  its  original  receptivity/  *  | 

Feelings,  through  the  action  of  the  unity  of  the  under* 
standing  upon  them,  are  related  in  the  way  of  anccessiond 
they  occur  in  manifold  times  which  (in  virtue  of  the  sam^j 
unity)  are  held  together  as  one  object,  a  time  made  up 
homogeneous  parts  or  times.  Such  a  representatioii  of  time, 
according  to  Kant,  though  constituted  by  the  unity  of  nnder- 
standing,  is  not  a  conception  but  an  intuition.  He  con&iej 
the  term  conception  to  the  thought  of  attributes  or  relationi 
common  to  several  individual  objects,  as  opposed  to  the 
representation  of  individual  objects,  of  which  we  say  *this' 
or  *  that.'  But  of  time  we  can  say  *  this  *  or  '  that,'  and 
whereas  of  ^  horse  in  general  *  or  *  horse  as  conceived  *  we 
cannot  say  all  that  we  can  say  of  this  or  that  horse^  of  ^  time 
in  general'  we  can  say  just  the  same  as  of  this  or  that 
time*  Time,  then,  is  an  intuition ^  not  a  conception.  Tbat 
unity  of  a  manifold  which  coustitntes  time  is  not  a  unity 
abstracted  from  many  intuited  objects,  but  is  a  unity  neoes- 
sary  to  constitute  this  or  that  time,  and  thus  belongs  to 
time  as  an  object,  not  to  our  abstract  conception  of  it. 

According  to  Kant,  the  action  of  the  unity  of  the  under- 


1  8em^ilUy^  according  to  Knot's 
usage,  diseft  not  ^uaI  Aeniii&ttot],  but 
perception.  Ori^nat  receptivity  lie^me 
nere  to  be  used  lor  wh&t  he  elsewboro 
calls  th«  firtm^  m  opposed  to  the 
fji/itler,  of  80Q«fttion»  v\z.  'that  which 
vftwts  that  the  content  of  the  pheno- 
mt^jiQn  £an  be  amLoged  imder  oeitoin 


f  elatioas '  (  TVans^  Mith.  eec»  1) ;  Ihit 
which    makes   tha  dlifereDoe  b»tvt<#B 
setiBadoti    and    pi?reeptioa^      For   lui 
view  of  the  way  in  which  '  formAl  in-  I 
tuitions  *  are  con^tmirted  <>ut  of  puT«  ] 
*fonuii  of  intnition'  see  SrU^  d^  r,  J>| 
p.  132,  Bo^f;  p,  98p  Jr. 
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[iDg  upon  the  manifold  given  in  the  outer  sense  yields 
)ure  intnition  of  space  in  the  same  way  as  its  action 
the  manifold  given  in  the  inner  sense  yields  the  intni- 
>f  time.  The  representation  of  space  is  not  a  conception, 
ise  of  space  in  general  everything  caif  be  said  which  can 
id  of  this  or  that  space. 

he  question  of  the  distinction  between  outer  and  inner 
;reat  difficulty,  which  must  be  postponed.'    The  great 

to  bear  in  mind  for  the  present  is  that  the  unity  of 
rstanding  is  just  as  necessary  in  order  to  yield  the 
sentation  of  a  manifold  as  to  unify  that  manifold,  because 
der  to  the  representation  of  a  manifold  not  only  must 
ssive  feelings  occur,  but  some  synthetic  subject  must 
the  fact  that  the  first  feeling  has  occurred  on  with  it 
3  second  and  third,  and  so  on.  Synthesis  of  apprehen- 
then,  is  that  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  any  per- 
>n  of  an  object,'  of  this  or  tJiaty  since  the  object  of 
ption  always  is  individual. 

ich  synthesis,  even  in  the  case  of  *  empirical  intuition,' 
contain  a  ^  pure  element,'  the  correlating  principle,  but 

does  not  call  it  '  pure '  except  when  excercised  upon 
forms  of  sensibility  (i.e.  the  conditions  of  distinctness 
ice  under  which  the  data  of  outer  sense,  of  distinctness 
ne  under  which  the  data  of  inner  sense,  are  presented 
),  and  so  constituting  a  *  formal  intuition '  of  this  or 
{pace,  this  or  that  time,  or  of  pure  space  and  pure  time. 
L  The  *  synthesis  of  apprehension  *  involves  that  of  *re- 
iction.'  The  qualities  which  we  combine  in  one  object 
"ception  are  really  relations  to  past  sensations  (relations 
3ing  themselves  past),  and  the  synthesis  of  apprehension 
I  be  impossible  unless  we  could  recall  experiences  in 
I  these  relations  were  given.  There  must,  moreover, 
been  some  ^  rule '  according  to  which  these  experiences 
connected  together.     Otherwise,  though  we  might  have 

5  below,  S  65,  ff.]  objects  of  perception.  This  '  thing  in 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  itself'  Kant  regarded  as  *  rendering 
*  Ton  9a,j  perceptum  of  object  or  natare  possible  on  the  material  side,' 
aohjwtt  nr  it  is  the  synthesis  just  as  *  nnitj  of  apperception '  ren- 
in sooeessive  perceptions  and  ders  it  possible  'on  the  formal  side.' 
thesis  of  these  STntneses  that  {Prolegomena  eu  einer  jedem  ku^ftiaen 
tee  the  object.  The  object  in  MeUiphysik^  sec.  36.)  The  question 
.nst  mean  either  the  abstraction  is  whetner  it  is  really  more  than  the 
oasibility  of  these,  or  the  '  thing  abstraction  just  mentioned  of  the  pos- 
"  as  the  unknown  cause  of  these  sibility  of  experience^  as  distinct  uom 
us,  relatioos  between  which  are  its  reality. 
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the  pow0r  of  recalling  tbem,  there  would  be  notbing  to  1 
make  lis  recall  any  particular  series  of  them,  on  occasioa  of 
a  present  sensation,  as  representing  qualities  of  the  same 
sensible  thing  which  the  sensation  represents.  This  *  rule  *  j 
we  might  suppose  to  lie  in  some  'thing  in  itself,*  if  that! 
which  it  connects  were  anything  else  than  pbei?nomena*  Ail 
it  is,  it  must  belong  to  the  same  consciousness  to  which  I 
phenomena  belong-  Thus  Kant  calls  it  the  *  taranscendental  j 
unity  of  imagination,' 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  I  recall  a  aad  h  on  the  rs-| 
currence  of  c  because  I  have  constantly  had  experience  of  ^1 
and  6  as  immediately  preceding  c.     The  question  is,  howl 
upon  the  first  sequence  of  a,  b^  and  c  I  was  able  to  carry  oiil 
the  experience  of  a  and  h  into  the  e^cperience  of  e  so  as  ta| 
connect  them  in  one  experience-     It  must  have  been  in  ' 
of  *  an  a  frLori  ground  of  necessary  synthetic  unity/  a  *  sjn* 
thesis  of  representation '  not '  empiricalj*  i-e-  not  graduaJlyJ 
resulting  from  experience,  but  *  transcendental/  Le,  whic 
renders  experience  possible.     And  this  synthetic  principle,! 
which  originally  determined  the  connection  of  certain  sae-l 
cessive  experiences  with  each  other,  is  really  the  *  rate 'I 
which  on  the  recurrence  of  one  of  these  experiences  detef-j 
mines  the  recurrence,  the  representation,  of  the  rest  in 
necessary  order  (so  that  if  the  order  of  original  experienc 
has  been  a  6,  e,  <l,  on  the  recurrence  of  d,  a  could  only  1 
recalled  through  t  and  h).     If  we  ask  what  this  ^a  pr* 
ground '  is,  we  shall  find  (though  he  does  not  say  dO  ker^l 
that  according  to  Kant  it  is  just  the  one  subject  present  \ 
all  experiences. 

At  first  it  strikes  us  aa  a  superfluous  question  to  ask  h£>ff 
it  is  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  certain  experience  in  the  wijj 
of  feeling,  other  experiences  are  recalled  in  a  determinate 
order.    It  seems  enough  to  say  that  it  is  because  they  baTi| 
constantly  occurred  in  this  order,     '  But  how  has  this  ordei 
been  possible  ?  *     *  This  is  a  still  more  superfluous  queatioaJ 
It  is  an  order  determined  by  nature/     'Just  so,  but  wh 
is  nature?'      If  nature =a 'thing  in  itself/  the  unknowBl 
opposite  of  our  representations  or  conscionsnesa,  it  does  notl 
explain  what  has  to  be  explained,  which  is  just  m  law  ^ 
consciousneBSj  viz,  how  our  representations  are  woven 
gether  into  one  order  \  how  it  is  that  not  only  feelings  a,  M 
€^  d  come  one  after  the  other,  but  that  the  experience  of  4 
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(fclis  eonficiousDess  that  a  has  occurred)  is  carried  on  as  a 
determinant  of  6,  that  of  a  and  h  having  occnrred  as  a 
determinant  of  c,  and  so  odj  eo  that  there  results  a  definiit* 
series  in  consciousness  which  can  onlj  be  recalled  in  that 
precise  order-  What  we  really  mean  by  naturej  however, 
is  not  a  *  thing  in  itself/  but  just  this  determinate  order  of 
phieiiomena  or  consciousness.  To  say,  then,  that  such  order 
is  possible  because  it  is  the  order  of  nature^  is  to  say  nothing. 
At  any  rate  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  point  out,  as  Kant 
does,  the  condition  of  Its  possibility  in  the  presence  to  all 
feelings  of  an  identical  subject,  to  which  that  which  is  no 
longer  present  as  a  feeling  remains  as  the  known  fact  that 
m  feeling  has  occurred. 

Thus  K*ant's  doctrine  does  not  at  all  conflict  with  th» 
psychology  of  association  on  the  proper  ground  of  that 
psychology.  It  is  dealing  with  a  previous  question  which 
tbat  psychology  either  does  not  answer  at  all  or  answers  hy 
ft  tautology,  the  question  how  we  are  to  explain  that  original 
ooQiieeied  consciousness^  that  first  orderly  experience  of  phse- 
fioaiena^  which  must  have  come  into  existence  before  it  can 
be  recalled  in  modes  which  the  theory  of  association  investi- 
gates ;  the  question,  what  ai-e  the  conditions  of  its  possibility, 

15,  la  order  to  the  experience  of  an  object— to  any  per- 
eeption,  io  fact,  as  we  communly  understand  it — ^more  tiian 
nyn thesis  of  *  intuition/  as  including  that  of  *  reproduction,' 
is  required,  viz*  synthesis  of  *  recognition,' 

Is  synthesis  of  *  intuition  '  any  more  |K>ssible  according  to 
Eant's  view  without  that  of  *  recognition  -  than  it  is  without 
that  of  *  reproduction  ^  f 

On  the  one  hand  he  constantly  opposes  ^intuition/  as 
thai  in  which  objects  are  given,  to  '  conception,'  which  takes 
tbem  as  given,  and  *  synthesis  of  recognition '  he  identifies 
with  the  act  of  coiteeption. 

On  the  other  hand  it  appears  from  the  account  of 
'•yn thesis  of  recognition  '  that  without  it  "*  intuition  *  would 
not  be  intnition  of  an  object  at  aU.  The  conclusion  from 
this  aceonnt  would  be  that  though  *  synthesis  of  intuition/ 
MB  the  omfi cation  of  a  manifold  resulting  from  successive 
actj*  of  attention*  might  yield  a  mental  image  containing  a 
tnnltiplicity  of  parts^this  image  would  not,  without  synthesis 
of  reougnition  (act  of  conception)*  become  an  object  which,  on 
pEteaentauOtU  of  a  like  iinage,  might  be  recognised  as  the  same« 
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But  if  80,  how  can  ^  iDtuition  *  be  said  to  give  an  o1]jacl 
at  all*P     We  maj  try  to  make  out  that  Kant  speaks  of 

*  object'  in  two  senses:  (1)  as  an  object  presented  here  and 
now,  which  is  said  to  be  *  intuited '  i  (2)  as  an  object  eonnected, 
through  the  act  of  conception,  wilJi  other  objects  in  ooe 
sjatem  of  experience*  These  two  senseB,  however^  are  not 
really  distinguishablej  because  the  *  here  and  now  *  imp!/ 

*  connection  with  other  objects  in  one  system  of  exrperietice,' 
As  individual^  Kant  reckous  an  object  one  of  intuition^  as 
related^  one  of  conception ;  bnt  relations  constitute  indiridii- 
ality.    The  truth  ii  that  Kant's  treatise  is  thronghoot  per- 
plexed by  his  habit  of  accepting  provisionally  distinctiQnl 
which  it  is  the  result  of  his  work  to  invalidate.     Thus  lidj 
accepts  that  between   intuition    and  conception-     In    thaj 
•-Esthetic '  he  speaks  as  if  sensibility,  in  virtue  of  its  pure] 
forms,  sufficed  to  yield  intuitions  of  space  and  time.     In  tk 

*  Analytic '  ^  he  expressly  points  out  that  *  unity  of  nnJ 
standing '  is  needed  to  constitute  such  iutuitiona^  thongh  I 
fltill  seems  to  insist  that  they  are  intuitions,  not  coucep 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sections  on  the  *  synthesis  of  reeo^*! 
nition '  he  distinctly  calls  this  at  once  a  process  of  eoncept]att| 
and  a  necessary  condition  of  the  knowledge  of  objects;  so  J 
that  we  must  either  say  that  the  *  formal  intuittOBB  of  spacfrl 
and  time  *  are  not,  as  such,  known  objects,  or  th&t  he  com-l 
tradicts  himself  in  opposing  them  to  eonoeptioris. 

16.  The  ordinary  account  of  perception  is  that  a  prese 
sensation  recalls  sundry  possibilities  of  sensation^  which  are  j 
referred  to  the  same  object  as  that  to  which  the  preaenlj 
sensation  is  referred.  This  implies  that  the  present  sensatiao  I 
is  identified  with  one  of  which  we  have  previously  haid] 
experience  in  relation  of  antecedence,  sequence,  or  simiil-| 
taneity  to  these  sensations  which  we  recall  as  possible ;  and  I 
again  that  the  latter,  on  their  occurrence,  have  been  ideniifdX 
in  a  similar  way.  The  question,  '  How  is  such  identificatioii ! 
possible  ?  *  is  that  which  Kant  deals  with  in  his  aeeonnt  of 
the  synthesis  of  recognition*^ 


»  Pp.  131-132;  p.  9S,  TV, 

'  Such  idtntijieatfon  of  j&  feeling  is 
quite  di  fie  rent  from  the  mere  reprodnc- 
tion  of  It  m  a  faiDler  form.  It  is  not^ 
indeed,  Airiest Ij  epraking,  thf^  fmling 
iffhicb  is  identified  with  ^iXx^ffAmg^  at 
all,  bttt  the  oboerved  fact  that  n  cttrhiin 
fe«tm^  )i  bviog  fell  whidi  is  identified 


With  tbft  fw^ts  of  the  provioui  ocra^ 
rence  of  such  foeliug,  Tk©  ^iftgi'l^*  *» 
whieh  recollection  of  tbe^e  £ftct#  m  «l^ 
{^rapaniiBd  bj  aAjthiog  like  repradm^ 
tjon  of  xh^  past  feelings p  bj  the  nertiaftf 
modifier tTOD  implied  in  stieh  tepircni  na- 
tion, Tnries  indefljiitely  without  Aff^si^ 
ing   the   recoHection,    ProtMibly  th«f^  i 
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'  Without  the  consciousness  that  what  we  now  think  is 
identical  with  what  we  thought  a  moment  ago,  all  repro- 
duction in  the  series  of  representations  would  be  useless ' ; ' 
Le.  unless  the  present  experience  were  connected  with  that  of 
a  moment  ago  as  related  to  the  same  object  or  as  a  change 
of  the  same  subject;  just  as  in  counting,  at  each  step  units 
already  traversed  are  carried  on  with  him  by  the  person 
counting  to  the  next.  Such  connection  is  the  identi6cation 
of  the  fsLCt  of  present  sensation  yrith  the  facts  of  past  sensa- 
tion spoken  of  above.  It  is  the  condition  alike  of  the 
simplest  judgment  ^  this  is  what  that  was/  ^  this  is  what  I 
felt  just  now,'  and  of  the  scientific  conception  of  nature  as 
a  system  of  which  every  part  or  process  is  determined  by 
relation  to  aU  the  rest. 

17.  It  is  the  condition,  again,  of  there  being  for  us  such 
a  thing  as  reality.  '  I  seemed  to  hear  a  voice,  but  I  cannot 
really  have  done  so.'  What  does  this  mean?  Ultimately  it 
means  that  the  reference  of  a  certain  feeling  or  impression, 
which  I  undoubtedly  had,  to  such  a  vibration  as  in  relation 
to  the  nerves  of  hearing  constitates  the  sound  of  a  voice,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  necessity  I  am  under  of  regarding  all 
experience  as  a  connected  whole. 

We  express  the  same  thing,  however,  by  saying  that 
what  I  seemed  to  hear  did  not  represent  any  real  object. 
What  do  we  mean  by  *real  object'  when  we  say  so?  At 
first  we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  there  are  a  lot  of  separate 
things  outside  us.  Then  these  things  resolve  themselves 
into  certain  possibilities  of  sensation,  determined  by  an 
<nrder  of  nature.  This  order,  then,  becomes  the  one  object, 
apparently  other  than  our  consciousness,  by  reference  to 
which  we  decide  whether  any  interpretation  of  consciousness 
represents  reality  or  no. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  speak  of  the  '  object '  when  we 
say,  according  to  the  definition  which  Kant  probably  had  in 
his  mind  when  he  wrote  this  section,  that  true  knowledge  is 
*  agreement  of  thought  with  its  object.'  Now  what  can  such 
an  object  be,  of  which,  just  because  it  is  other  than  any 
determination  of  consciousness,  nothing  in  particular  can  be 

seed  be  no  such  reproduction.    We  are  than  actual  feelings  in  perception,  yet 

apt  to  ooofote  feeling  as  felt  with  the  feelings  are  constituents  of  perceptirui. 

aweryd  £iet  of  fe^ng,  and  thus  to  (See  vol.  i.  p.  411,  sec.  3i.) 
■nppote  that  though  there  may  be  more  *  P.  569  ;  p.  197.  2V. 
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lidP  It  seems  to  be  merely  sometbiDg  in  general,  oil  xa^ 
aown  quantity,  a;.  In  truth  it  is  tbe  nranscendental 
ground  of  the  unity  of  consciousness  in  the  synthesis  of  tlie 
manifold  in  all  objects  of  experience  *  *  (*  transcendental '  as 
that  which  conditions  experience,  instead  of  being  cob- 
ditioned  by  it).  It  renders  possible  all  particniar  jndgments 
about  matters  of  fact,  and  just  for  that  reason  none  of  these 
judgments  are  applicable  to  it. 

It  18  other  than  conscioiisness,  in  the  flense  that  it  is  not 
any  or  all  of  the  particular  modificatioos  of  conscionsne^s* 
But  it  is  that  unity  which  binds  all  these  into  one  system ; 
it  is  at  once  their  real  connection  and  the  source  in  xtB  of 
the  progressive  knowledge  of  their  connection.  This  *  pure, 
original,  unchangeable  consciousness^  is   what  Kant  calls 

*  transcendental  apperception^*  *  so  called  to  distiaguish  it 
from  '  empirical  apperception  *  or  *  internal  sense,*  which 
means  consciousness  of  our  successive  states.    No  data  of 

*  empirical  apperception  '  are  predicable  of  that  *  numericilly 
identical  *  consciousness  which  renders  *  empirit^l  appepc^p* 
tioa  '  possible-  Nothing  is  predicable  of  it  but  its  functioa 
in  constituting  intelligent  experience,  or  '  syntheds  of  reoog* 
nition  ' ;  or,  as  Kant  more  particularly  puts  it,  in  compelliDg 
(a)  reference  of  each  *  representation,*  as  it  occurs,  to  as 
object,  so  that  it  becomes  a  ph^enomenon  or  represented 
object,  to  which  in  turn  other  representations  are  referred ; 
and  (h)  reference  of  all  phcenomena,  thus  determined  and 
inter-related,  to  one  '  object,'  as  representing  which  they  art 

*  real,*  this  'object'  being  in  truth  only  another  name  tor 
the  unity  constituted  by  the  *  transcendeutal  apperceptioti^' 
the  unchangeable  thinking  subject  itself. 

18*  Kant  asks,  '  What  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  th« 
object  corresponding  to  cognition  ? '  The  ajiswer  is ;  '  Some- 
thing in  general, = a?,  because  outside  our  cognition  we  sorely 
possess  nothing  which  we  could  place  over  against  it,  a^ 
corresponding  to  it,'  *  Does  Kant,  then,  believe  that  there 
really  is  such  an  object?  Not  exactly;  here,  as  elsewheie, 
he  takes  from  the  current  theory  of  his  time  a  doctrine  which 
disappears  under  his  hands.  He  inquires  first  what  is  its 
function  in  regard  to  knowledge.  It  is  *  that  which  prevents 
our  cognitions  from  being  determined  at  random,  or  as  we 
choose,  but  a  prwri  in  some  certain  way*;  (*«  priori^  in 

*  P.  tn  ;  p.  200,  2>,        »  P.  0-2 ;  p,  301,  fr.         >  R  570 ;  p.  1^8.  TV. 
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the  sense  that  the  determination  is  not  merely  a  habit  resolt- 
ing  from  experience,  but  one  that  determines  experience 
itself).  The  object,  then,  qtia  something  other  than  all  our 
representations,  is  for  us  nothing ;  while,  in  respect  of  what 
it  does,  it  is  the  ground  of  synthesis  in  consciousness, 
^formal  unity  of  consciousness,  in  the  synthesis  of  the 
multiplicity  of  representations'  {ib.  p.  199).  {Formal  is 
opposed  to  materiaL  Material  unity  of  consciousness  would 
be  the  unbroken  continuance  of  the  same  feeling.  Its  formal 
unity  is  that  which  necessarily  connects  the  most  different 
and  discontinuous  feelings  as  one  system.)  This  is  the  true 
meaning  of  *  object,*  not  only  when  we  talk  of  knowledge  in 
general  as  the  agreement  of  thought  with  its  object,  bat 
when  we  talk  of  knowing  or  perceiving  {erkennen)  this  or 
that  object.  Such  *  erkennen  *  implies  that  a  *  function  of 
synthesis  according  to  a  rule '  has  (a)  formed  successive 
feelings  into  a  series,  which  in  time  determines  the  order  of 
reproduction  in  memory  or  imagination  ('  makes  the  repro- 
duction of  a  manifold  a  priori  necessary '),  and  (6)  rendered 
possible  the  conception,  *  in  which  the  reproduced  manifold 
is  united,'  i.e.  the  conception  of  a  relation  between  all  the 
recalled  facts  of  feeling  {ib.),  I  see  this  or  that  object. 
This  is  an  intuition  according  to  Kant.  We  commonly  say 
that  it  means  that  on  occasion  of  a  certain  sensation  I  am 
aware  of  certain  possible  sensations,  which  would  become 
actual  if  I  did  certain  things,  and  which  I  regard  as  related 
to  the  actual  sensation.  This  implies  the  reproduction  of 
certain  experiences  and  the  conception  of  them  as  related. 
^Object'  is  merely  the  name  for  that  which  renders  such 
reproduction  and  conception  necessary,  aud  that,  says  Kant, 
is  the  *  formal  unity  of  consciousness,'  in  virtue  of  which 
feelings  are  (1)  so  related  to  each  other  as  to  form  a  series, 
reproducible  in  memory  in  one  certain  way  only,  and  (2) 
conceived  as  related. 

The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  Kant's  account  is  that 
he  speaks  as  if  the  constitution  of  a  relation  between  feel- 
ings (which  is  what  *  makes  the  reproduction  of  them  a  priori 
necessary '),  and  the  conception  of  a  relation  between  them, 
were  two  different  synthetic  functions  of  the  *  formal  unity 
of  consciousness.' 

19.  Kant  illustrates  by  asking  what  we  mean  by  a  triangle 
as  an  object,  in  distinction  from  the  act  of  presenting  a 
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triangle  to  the  mind^s  eje  which  we  at  any  time  perform* 
It  meaQ3  a  relation,  or  (as  he  pnts  it)  a  certain  mode  of  com* 
bining  three   straight  lines  according  to  a  rule*     (So  aaj 

*  material  *  object  would  be  a  mode  in  which  certain  sensa- 
tions follow  or  accompany  each  other  according  to  a  mJe 
or  definite  relation  between  them*)  The  nnity  of  the  rale 
determines  what  elements  of  the  '  manifold,'  i.e.  what  pre- 
sentations to  sense,  can  be  regarded  as  parts  of  n  triangfo 
combined  in  one  ^  total  impression  '  or  intuition  of  a  triangle. 
This  conceived  unity  is  really  the  object  wMeh  we  hai^ 
before  the  mind  when  we  make  propositions  about  *tlie 
triangle/ 

Another  illustration.  The  objects  to  which  we  refer  the 
experience  of  outer  sense  we  call  *  bodies/     What  doe§ 

*  body  *  mean?  Merely  a  rule  according  to  which  in  intui- 
tion (i.e.  pei-ception),  given  certain  phsenomena,  certain  other* 
are  necessarily  recalled  and  combined  with  them  under  cer- 
tain relations,  such  as  extensioUj  solidity,  Ac. 

The  conception  of  such  a  rule  cannot  be  of  empirical 
origin.  In  however  'incomplete  and  obscure*  a  form  it 
must  regulate  experience,  so  aa  to  make  it  experience  of 
objects  from  the  beginning*  (This  is  so  far  quite  true  that 
all  attempts  to  derive  such  formal  conceptions  as  that  of 

*  body '  from  experience  are  found  to  ti^at  the  experience 
from  which  they  derive  it  as  already  in  some  way  an  experi- 
ence of  objects,) 

Kant's  point  becomes  clearer  if  for  *  conception  of  a  rule  * 
we  say  conception  of  relati&n.  No  repetition  of  feelings  can 
generate  that  conception  of  them  as  related,  which  makes 
us  interpret  one  of  them,  on  its  oocnrrence,  as  one  fa>ctor  of 
relation  of  which  the  other  mnjitt  be  in  existence  too,  thoogh 
no  actual  feeling  represents  it» 

Kant  says  'there  is  always  a  transcendental  condition  at 
the  tbnndation  of  any  necessity/  This  seems  a  needless 
assumption  to  those  who  take  ^  necessity  *  to  mean  merely  j 
the  strongest  possible  conviction  of  certainty.  With  Kanll 
it  means  that  which  on  ultimate  analysis  is  found  to  be  th«j 
condition  of  there  being  an  object  for  us  at  alL  In  this  ca^J 
the  necessity  is  that  of  referring  intuitions  to  an  object  (or J 
m  I  think  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  of  referring! 
feelings  to  an  object,  so  that  there  comes  to  be  an  irifi4ilttifil 
in  the  sense  of  perception).    Without  such  reference  ther 
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would  be  no  experience.    Its  ground,  then,  must  be  '  tran- 
scfD  dental.' 

20.  It  may  be  said,  *  When  Kant  asks,  what  is  the  object 
corresponding  to  the  intuition  of  a  triangle  ?  what  are  the 
bodies  to  which  we  refer  all  experience  of  outer  sense?  is 
not  the  true  answer  that  each  is  a  possibility?  one  the  possi- 
bility of  combining  lines  which  we  abstract  from  what  we 
see  or  touch,  the  other  the  possibility  of  resistance  ?  *  Well, 
but  does  not  such  a  possibility  mean  a  conceived  relation  ? 
The  possibility  is  a  determinate  possibility,  not  the  possi- 
bility of  chance.  Body  =  possibility  of  resistance,  i.e.  the 
reference  of  experiences  to  bodies  means  the  reference  to 
something  that  would  resist,  i.e.  require  some  expenditure 
of  muscular  effort  before  it  would  change  place.  Admitting 
this  as  a  sufficient  analysis  of  what  is  meant  by  body  (which 
it  is  not),  still  this  implies  a  necessary  or  objective  relation 
between  feelings  (more  than  the  fact  that  this  has  been  felt 
and  then  that) ;  it  implies  a  law  or  relation  which  exists 
when  the  feelings  are  not  being  felt  as  much  as  when  they 
are,  according  to  which  one  can  occur  only  in  a  definite 
relation  to  others.  In  order  to  the  existence  of  such  law  or 
relation,  there  must  be  an  eternal  unit ;  and  a  unit  which 
renders  possible  a  relation  of  consciousness  (of  which  the 
factors  are  consciousnesses)  must  be  conscious.  The  source 
of  the  relation  and  of  the  consciousness  of  it  are  the 
same. 

21.  *  But  this  very  transcendental  unity  of  apperception 
forms  a  connection  according  to  laws  of  all  the  possible  phee- 
nomena  which  can  ever  appear  simultaneously  in  experience.** 

The  sequence  of  thought  seems  to  be  as  follows :  Self- 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  mind,  of  the  identity  of  the 
function  by  means  of  which  it  connects  the  manifold  syn- 
thetically in  a  cognition,  renders  possible  the  unity  of  con- 
sciousness in  the  sense  of  a  connection  with  a  given  sensation 
of  all  related  possibilities  of  sensation,  so  as  to  form  this  or 
that  object,  of  which  we  can  have  a  single  experience.  It 
follows  that  the  original  and  necessary  (transcendental) 
consciousness  of  self  is  also  consciousness  of  the  one  tran- 
scendental object,  relation  to  which  constitutes  the  '  objective 
reality*  of  our  experience.  Consciousness  of  the  identity 
of  its  own  function  is  also  consciousness  of  unity  in  the 

>  P.  672;  p.  201,  2V. 
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correlatioii  of  all  timt  appears  to  it,  of  aU  pbsBnomena  (q 
as  Kant  says,  *of  the  unity  of  a jn  thesis  of  all  pbamomf 
accordiug  to  concepta';  concepts  reatlj=concei?ed  la ws^ 
such  imity  is  the  *  transcendental  object/  the  conception  of 
which  compels  us  to  interpret  erery  experieoce  as  coDsisteot 
with  all  the  rest,  and  to  reject  as  uzireal  every  *  seeDciIng 
experience/  i.e-  every  interpretatiou  of  feeling  which  oon* 
flicts  with  the  general  system  of  experience.* 

With  Kant,  then,  the  transcendental  object  and  trails 
scendental  subject  are  the  same.  The  presence  of  an  eternal 
and  unchant^eable  self  to  all  phsenomena  at  once  makes 
them  an  order  of  nature,  and  makes  our  experience  of  them 
one  connected  system.  *  Order  of  nature'  and  *nnity  of 
axperiance '  are  only  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  siune 
function  of  the  eternal  self,  which  we  call  object  or  sub- 
ject, according  as  we  look  on  one  or  the  other  of  these 
aspects. 

22*  We  have  consciousness,  then,  of  such  object  or 
subject  (in  Kant*s  language,  we  *  think  *  it),  but  we  have 
not '  knowledge '  of  it,  because  it  is  not  given  in  any  intui- 
tion, and  intuition  is  necessary  to  constitute  knowledge* 
There  is  no  pheBnomenon,  and  no  sum  of  pheenomena,  of 
inner  or  outer  sense  of  which  we  can  say  *this  is  it*  or 
*  these  are  it/  It  renders  possible  experience  as  an  experience 
of  objects,  but  is  not  an  object  of  which  there  can  be 
experience.  Is  it^^  then,  the  ^  thing  in  itself*?  Tea,  acoord- 
ing  to  Kant,  it  is  that  'thing  in  itself*  which  renders 
possible  *  nature  in  the  formal  sense/  It  seems  as  if  whan 
he  wrote  the  first  edition  of  the  Critique  ha  was  coming  to 
regard  this  as  the  sole  *  thing  in  itself,*  but  the  final  view, 
into  which  he  had  settled  down  when  he  wrote  the  PnAegth- 
m&na^  was  that  there  was  another  *  thing  in  itself,*  which 
renders  nature  possible  in  the  material  sense,  the  cause  of  our 
sensations. 

There  seems  to  result  an  opposition  between  the  sooree 
of  our  experience,  qua  sGusation^  and  the  source  of  it,  qua 
order  of  sensations,* 


1  In  the  following  tonteiicB,  'Por 
tbii  unitj  of  e4>tiBcionAe]efifl  would  b# 
impofisiljle,  &c,'  doea  Kiuut  meaa  bo  aaj 
UiHt  tJia  '  thDugbt  of  itfl  own  identity ' 
on  the  parr,  of  t  bo  mind  ih  Qtli«f  ih&n 
tbict '  salf  cooscioiis^aese  of  the  idiJiititj 


of  its  fkinetton,*  and  onJ j  aziim  mpoii  tbt 
▼iew  of  tbia  fonetiop  and  Uie  empirioil 

ajnihefliA  which  resnlU  from  it  f 

^  '■  H{>w  is  nattitfi  at  all  pDaaible  in  tJM 
tmUeHat  sensPt  tts  to  intuition,  [1  mean 
ntttur*]  cpnsidtr*sd  as  the  complei  of 
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_  But  the  whole  drift  of  the  ^  dedaction  of  the  categories/ 
us  it  appears  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Cniique,  is  to  show 
that  'objects '  are  laws  of  relation  between  phDenomena,  con- 
stituted by  the  synthetic  aelf*consciouane38  which  '  makes ' 
nature,  in  fact,  when  we  set  about  accounting  for  a  sen- 
etation^  how  do  we  do  it  ?  By  ascertaining  uniform  relations 
under  which  it  occurs.  These  aj-e  the  *  nature'  which  the 
understanding  *  makea/  and  which  in  turn  makes  our  sen- 
sitive experience,  so  far  as  anything  can  be  said  to  do  so. 
No  doubt  they  presuppose  something  ekej  but  that  is  the 
eternal  subjeetj  not  any  *  substance'  or  *  thing  in  itself 
independent  of  and  opposed  to  this, 

23.  The  great  embarrasBment  throughout  Kant  arises 
from  his  view  of  *  phsenomenon '  as  something  immediately 
given  apart  from  its  determination  mediately,  through  con* 
ceived  relations.  So  he  says  *  ph^enomena  are  tbe  only 
objects  which  can  be  given  us  immediately^  and  that  which 
in  the  phenomenon  refers  immediately  to  the  object  is  called 
intnition/  ^  Phenomena  are  *  immediately  given/  yet  in  the 
phenomenon  a  distinction  has  to  be  made  between  that 
which  relates  immediately  to  the  object  and  that  which  does 
not.  Let  the  phsenomenon  be  this  table.  The  consciousness 
so  described  would  contain  according  to  Kant  an  element 
of  intuition  and  an  element  of  conception.  Its  qualities 
consist  in  relations  wliieh  we  cimteivej  which,  according  to 
Kant  J  are  not  immediately  given,  not  intuited.  The  intui- 
ion  ifi  represented  by  the  this.  It  is  the  consciousness  of 
amething  here  and  now  affecting  me.  This  in  Kant^s 
ignage  relates  immediately  to  the  object.  But  what  ia 
the  object  P  Only  a  relation,  only  a  necessary  sequence  of 
certain  sensations  on  others ;  a  relation  constituted  by  the 
tmity  of  understanding,  and  Tiecesaary  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  one  subject  to  all  feelings.  Such  an  object  is 
essentially  constituted  by  conception.  Is  there,  then,  no 
meaning  in  Kant's  view  that  it  can  be  '  intuited,^  as  dis- 
tlnet  from  the  transcendental  object  which  *  we  can  no  longer 
intuite'? 

fteoomeDtf  how  are  tpiic«,  timfr,  and  totallj  distinct  from  thoteoliKiMHatsa* 

tbflt  wMch   flili   both — the  object  of  {Pr&letf&msHa  #i*  einer  Jm»  k&^fll^tm 

muoMiott — in  gearml   poesihJe?     Tli«  Mefapht/dk^    sac.    3S^    tnkoeUlea    bf 

■  i«t  JJ,T  meimii  of  tbe  coustitotioQ  Mahafly  in  Kattf*  Ontwal  FkUomph^ 

iibility,  Jiccc^rdiTig  to  wlich  it  for  EnglUh  Rfadtrt^  toL  iiL  p.  99}* 

wllj  iiir«i«i  by  objects,  whicJi  '  P.  &78;  p.  202,  Jr. 
tiMm«6iY«i  noknowQ  bo  it^  mid 
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One  may  distingttish  a  perceived  object,  as  that  to 
fititote  whieb  there  muBt  be  a  geiiEation,  though  a  seiifiatioa 
determined  by  conceived  relatioDs,  from  an  object  smeh  m 
'  nature,*  which  means  the  thought  of  a  nexos  between  all 
possible  sensations,  which,  therefore,  cannot  specially  <! 
mine  any  one  sensation  or  group  of  sensations.     For  K 
distinction  between  intuition  and  conception^  therefore,  it  i« 
better  to  enhstitute  one  between  conception  as  determinant 
of  particular  feelings^  and  so  con  stitn ting  percepii&n^  and  con- 
ception of  law3  of  relation,  as  apart  from  the  feelings  which 
the^"  determine, 

24.  From  Kant*8  way  of  putting  the  matter — as  if  there 
were  sensibility  giving  'phsenomena'  or  intuitions  on  the 
one  side,  and  unity  of  understanding  on  the  other — arises 
the  question  how  the  former  should  correspond  to,  come 
under  laws  prescribed  by,  the  latter.  Kant  meets  this  verr 
well  when  it  is  put  as  the  question,  how  nature  should  *  con- 
form to  our  subjective  apperception,'  by  showing  that  with* 
out  such  apperception  there  is  no  nature,'  But  in  the  other 
form  he  tails  to  meet  the  question,  because  he  is  always 
speaking  as  if  there  were  objects  of  intuitum  independently 
of  '  transcendental  apperception,*  or  unity  of  understanding,' 

No  one,  of  course,  can  suppose  that  *  unity  of  understand- 
ing'  in  the  abstract = '  nature '  as  the  complex  of  phmnomena. 
Such  *  unity '  is  nothing  real  apart  from  the  multiplicity  of 
pfaaBnomena,  any  more  than  these  apart  from  it.  What  is  here 
objected  to  is  the  notion  that  phfenomena,  as  aSeetions  of 
sensibility,  are  due  to  the  operation  of  unknown  ^  things  in 
themselves,^  as  opposed  to  that  unchangeable  subj^t,  which 
may  be  called  a  *  thing  in  itself'  in  distinction  from  pha&- 
nomena,  because,  though  conditioning  and  realised  in  phs^ 
nomena,  it  is  not  any  one  or  all  of  them.  The  cause  of  any 
phsenomenon,  on  its  *  material '  as  well  as  on  its  '  formal  * 
side,  as  sensation  no  less  than  as  conceived,  lies  in  its  rela- 
tion to  all  pbs&nomena,  in  the  system  of  nature,  and  this  th^H 
unchangeable  subject  renders  possible.*  ^* 

25,  The  unity  of  understanding  'makes  nature.*  The 
unchangeable  self  in  *  relation '  to  the  multiplicity  of  repr^e- 


*  Cf.  p.  474  I  p.  20+,  JV.  •  But  th© 
po§isibilitj/&4^.  with  p.  57B;  p.  206,  JK 
*  Tkat  oAtore  should  oouformt*  &e.   Qt* 
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sentations  constitutes  this  unity.  Hereupon  we  are  tempted 
to  say,  *  Either  this  implies  that  nature  is  a  creature  of  my 
own,  and,  if  so,  what  becomes  of  its  objectivity  ?  Or  else  the 
unchangeable  self  must  be  God.  Tet  what  self  do  I  know 
of  but  my  own,  which  is  merely  the  "  generalised  abstraction 
of  my  continuous  feeling  "  ?  At  any  rate  the  representations, 
the  manifold  consciousness,  which  this  subject  is  supposed 
to  determine,  are  mine ;  and  how  can  the  subject  which  de- 
termines my  representations  {Vorstellungen)  be  other  than  my 
self?  So  we  again  lose  hold  of  objectivity,  as  that  which,  in- 
dependently of  ourselves,  determines  our  consciousness.'  Kant 
himself  does  not  distioctly  meet  these  difficulties.  In  answer 
to  the  question.  What  self  do  I  know  of  but  my  own?  he 
would  say.  Ton  know  no  self  but  the  empiriccUy  i.e.  the  suc- 
cession of  phsenomena  of  the  inner  sense,  because  to  con- 
stitute a  knowledge  there  must  be  intuitions  corresponding 
to  conception,  and  only  to  the  conception  of  the  empirical 
self  are  there  intuitions  that  correspond.  But  you  can  think 
an  unchangeable  subject  of  the  changes  in  consciousness 
which  we  call  phsenomena  (phsenomena  of  the  outer  no  less 
than  of  the  inner  sense),  and  you  cannot  merely  think  it,  but 
know  that  in  virtue  of  the  functions  which  it  exercises  there 
is  such  a  subject,  because  otherwise  the  changes  would  not 
be  changes,  or  (which  is  implied  in  calling  them  changes) 
connected  in  one  experience ;  otherwise,  in  short,  there 
would  be  no  '  cosmos  of  experience.'  If  asked,  Is  this  un- 
changeable subject  God  ?  Kant's  answer,  or  the  answer  in 
his  spirit,  would  be.  In  calling  it  God  you  are  trying  to  know 
that  which  you  cannot  knowy  because  no  phsenomena  represent 
it.  Under  the  term  *  God  *  you  are  mentally  applying  to  it 
predicates  which  do  not  stand  for  any  real  knowledge  ;  you 
are  trying  to  say  what  the  unchangeable  subject  is,  whereas 
you  are  only  entitled  to  say  that  it  is.  The  intuitions,  or 
phsenomena,  which  it  connects,  and  which,  as  so  connected, 
form  one  world,  are  not  intuitions  of  it  or  appearances  of  it. 
We  have  no  intuition  of  it,  and  therefore  cannot  know  it. 
No  object  is  given  us  which  corresponds  to  it  (for  the  tran- 
scendental object  merely  =  the  law  of  synthesis  which  it 
constitutes),  but  the  moral  life  is  an  endeavour,  for  ever  in- 
complete, to  construct  such  an  object. 

26.  So  far  we  keep  within  the  limits  of  what  Kant  in 
effect  says.    Going  beyond  these  we  may  remark  that  when 
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I  oppose  ttijself  and  mj  consciousness  to  the  objective  wofl3, 
and  say  that  a  *  nature,'  constituted  by  the  presence  of  the 
self  to  representationSj  has  not  the  objectirity  which  we  look 
for  in  nature  a«  that  which  determines  our  experience,  I  am 
tacitly  taking  myself  and  my  consciousness  to  be  tnetelj  what  i 
Eant  calls  the  ^empirical  ego,'  merely  the  sucoeasion  of| 
representations  to  inner  sense.     But  this  is  a  *  false  abstrac- 
tion/    Inner  sense  has  no  reality  apart  from  outer^  nor  hsT«1 
pheenotnena  of  outer  and  inner  sense  any  reality  apart  irom 
the  unchangeable  subject  through  relation  to  which  they 
become  one  cosmos,     '  Objective  nature '  xaust  indeed  be 
something  else  than  ourselves  and  our  states  of  conscioasnefli] 
as  we  are  apt  to  understand  these  when  we  falsely  abstract | 
our  states  of  consciousness  from  their  conditions  and  our-f 
selves  from  relation  to  the  world  j  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  is  other  than   our  states  of  consciousness  in  their  foU 
reality,  i.e,  in  the  fulness  of  those  relations  which  pres  appose 
relation  to  an  eternal  subject.     I  do  not  ^  make  nature  '  in 
the  sense  that  nature = a  succession  of  states  of  eonsciouEness« 
beginning  with  my  birth  and  ending  with  my  death*     If  m^ 
the  '  objectivity  *  of  nature  would  doubtless  disappear;  there  ' 
would  be  as  many  '  natures '  a^  men.     But  only  by  a  febe  I 
abstraction  do  we  talk  of  such  a  succession  of  states,     Their 
reality  lies  in  eternal  relations ;   relations  which  are  there  ' 
before  what  I  call  my  *  birth/  and  after  my  *  death,'  if  ^  before' 
and  *  after '  had  any  proper  applicatioti  to  them ;  and  only  ] 
through  these  relations  are  they  knoiTU  \  only  through  them 
do  they  form  an  experience.     That  kind  of  subjectivity  which 
alone  is  incompatible  with  their  being  objective,  i.e.  deter*  \ 
mined  by  permanent  and  necessary  laws,  lies  merely  in  our 
misunderstanding  of  them*    '  But  how,'  it  may  be  said,  *  can  I 
misunderstand  them  if  I  am  the  eternal  subject  out  of  rekr  i 
tion  to  which  their  reality,  as  an  order  of  nature,  arises  ? ' 
The  eternal  subject  is  me  as  ^Oy  but  not  as  an  ego  determin- 
ing aU  phsenomena.     If  it  were  not  me,  my  knowledge  woaM 
be  impossible  ;  there  would  be  no  nature  for  me.     It  it  were 
me  in  its  full  reality,  as  the  subject  determining  all  phe- 
nomena, my  knowledge  would  be  all  knowledge* 

27.'  We  have  spoken  of  Kant*s  'deduction  of  the  puie 

*  [defi  aboYB,  Section  9*  The  preaeut  sectioii  is  from  a  difieraiit  M3^  but  leeaf 
to  belotig  both  In  time  of  composition)  and  siibjoct  Ui  tho  prec^dvag  seetioas»  tb* 
■nbaUiQf^  of  which  it  rep«at«  is  &  ihorlAT  aod  more  genital  ^xtdl] 
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eonaeptions  of  the  Trnderstanding '  as  explainini^  how  there 
come  to  be  certain  relations  objectively  neeessaryj  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  not  relatioos  bj  which  we  may  or  may  not 
eotmect  phaBnomena  accordiDg  to  our  particuhLr  habits 
and  tendencies,  nor  even  relations  by  which  it  has  become 
instinctive  and  nnaYoidable  to  mankind  to  connect  them, 
bnt  relations  without  which  there  could  be  no  connected  ex- 
perience^  or  (which  to  him  is  the  same)  no  experience  of 
objects  at  alh  A  sensitive  experience  m  not  an  experience 
of  objects  unlesa  the  past  feelings  which  any  present  feeling 
recalls  are  connected  with  it  as  appearances  of  the  same 
tliijig.  No  doubt  the  notion  of  there  being  a  mnltitiide  of 
separate  thinge  or  substances  in  nature  is  one  that  has  to  be 
Abandoned,  but  only  in  order  to  give  place  to  the  conception 
of  nature  as  a  uniform  system,  A  more  comprehensive 
conception  of  identity  is  substituted  for  a  narrower  one;  but 
the  judgment  that  all  varieties  of  feeling  represent  a  change 
of  what  remains  the  same,  is  from  first  to  last  the  condition 
frtthout  which  our  feelings  would  not  be  experience  of  an 
objective  world. 

It  might  seem  that  the  natural  course  for  Kant  to  take 
would  have  been  to  trace  this  judgment  of  identity  to  what^  in 
fact,  he  believed  to  be  its  source — ^viz.  the  equal  presence  to  all 
feeling  of  a  thinking  subject — and  then  to  exhibit  its  various 
forms  in  a  classification  of  the  relations  by  which  we  connect 
phs&nomena.  On  the  contrary,  the  first  impression  at  sbj 
rate  of  his  procedure  is  that  he  takes  *pure  eonceptioufl* 
(i.e.  conceptions  not  derived  from  association  of  feelings)  for 
granted,  and  then^  in  the  *deduction>*  deals  with  the  question 

*  bow  these  can  relate  a  priori  to  objects '  without  really 
showing  that  there  are  such  conceptions,  *Onc^  take  the 
tni0  Tiewt*  it  may  be  said,  *  that  these  conceptions  are  merely 
derived  from  the  experience  of  objects  by  abstraction  and 
generalisation,  and  the  difficulty  about  their  relation  to 
olgecta  disappears/  But  in  fact  Kant^s '  deduction,"  though  he 
defines  it^  as  above,  in  such  a  way  as  in  appearance  to  take 

*  pure  conceptions  *  for  granted,  really  (especially  as  stated  in 
the  first  edition)  amounts  to  a  refutation  of  the  view  just 
stated.  The  'deduction/  in  his  language,  answers  the 
fu^B^i^  j^ris  in  regard  to  pure  conceptions  (i*e.  the  question 
of  their  objective  validity),  the  qumdio  jadi  being  ah'eady 
iettled  ;  but,  la  feet,  it  is  to  it,  in  particular  to  the  section 
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ibout  the  sjDtlieses  of  apprelienBion,  imagiiiatioii,  ^d 
^recognition  (omitted  in  the  aei^oiid  edition),  mther  than  to^ 
the  previons  sections,  where  he  treats  the  quwMii^}  fat^ii^  th»t 
we  have  to  go  for  prc»of  {so  far  as  he  furnishes  any)  that 
there  are  certain  conceptions  which,  being  necessarj  to  the 
experience  of  ohjectSj  cannot  be  derived  from  them  J 


*  It  w^ottld  ufwm  &B  if  on  p.  99  (p.  63, 
TV.)  Kfim  miB  mang  *cftUg(»rie«*  as 
cqaivalent  to  concoplioiis  of  a  kind  to 
constitute  which,  &a  ha  a.fterws7de  flDda^ 
*  nefaetnata'  coireepondilig  ta  categorltw 
ftra  Dflceisat7.  Tfaefte  are  then  nrpro- 
MiDtad  a#  multiiig  i^oa  n  miificaliioD  of 
thi»  manifuld  in  mluitiqn.  Ou  the  same 
pn^,  howev^T,  on  irhtch  bo  seems  to 
apdak  of  til  em  in  this  way,  ha  alflo 
ipeaka  of  '  piLTt  coQceptioiLft  which  gite 
uaiiy  to  the  sjBLhesia  of  ittlllg^flAtioo♦'— 
which  do  the  anifjiogwork  from  whieb 
th«  categoriea,  in  the  prerioua  WEse, 
TeaulL  Thia  kUer  way  of  speaking 
bfit  cOrreBponds  to  hif  aiter-use  of  the 
larm  •  categoriua '  (p.  146  ;  p.  1 1 3,  IV.). 
It  is  dilficult,  howercr.  if  we  B«parHt« 
the  ranvfjing  function  of  tinderslnntitng 
from  the  ftchemaUi  through  which  it 
cQ»etitutee  definite  cDacepiion»  uf  ob^ 
J€«ta,  to  Bee  how  it  comes  to  be  spoken 
of  in  the  plural  a«  '  pure  conceptions ' 
(ttboTe) ;  in  other  wofda^  how,  aa  a 
iinifjing  fa  net  5  on  ^parate  from  the 
9^eiiiatA»  it  difiera  from  the  simple 
nniiy  of  apperceptioo*  On  p*  128  (p, 
94,  TV/)  he  epcwka  of  cjitcgon^  as  e imply 
apperception  ia  ita  application  to  the 
manifold  uf  intmtion  in  general.  This 
intuition,  again,  as  he  explaiiifi  od  p« 
126  (p.  92,  TV*),  must  be  BeuEnoua. 
(Cf.  p.  128  ;  p,  89,  2!^.) 

It  app^r»,  then,  that  aje^rdin^  to 
Kant  we  have  («)  the  unity  of  appe^ 
eeptioOt  the  function  of  nnderstiviiding 
in  general ;  (6)  the  stoue  )q  its  possible 
application,  but  not  actually  Mpplied,  to 
the  manifold  of  senjinons  Intuition  in 
general.  It  te  ploralised  in  TUtne  of 
theplumlity  of  its  possible  appliciAti on s« 
Beiice  it  id  s^poken  £*ft  not  &»  thfftinc* 
imt  of  undcrattindiiig,  but  as  functions 
of  jttdgraeut  or  conception,  and  even  as 
pnre  ennceptions,  which  j<>U  we  are  told, 
do  not  amount  to  actual  cODcepttcrfiB  be- 
et use  they  Btill  await  schemata  in  ordef 
to  realifie  their  application  to  objects. 
The«e  are  the  categories  as  usually 
apokeQ  of  (though  not  as  spoken  of  on 
p.  09),  bptng  not  the  results  of  the  uni- 
flmtion  of  the  manifold  in  intTiition  by 


understand  iitf^,   but  the   peunAilrij^  of  J 
tnch  uniScation.    (c)  Tlieae '  fmictiansk*  { 
as  supplemented  by,  or  a«titig  thfouflt 
and  upon  the  transe^mlentiil  ij&i basis 
of  imagination,  and  thii«  becoming  coo* 
ception^  of  ^SjtH4  kaifirt^  a  pmw9  w 
inautsmda^tal  frnttew/, — m   content  ft- 
vultiqg    from    the    ttnificiatiOD   of  tbi 
manifbid  of  pure  jntuitioo  (or  of  tbe  J 
forms  of  intuition)  by  transeendeailiil  I 
apperception.    The^  are   the  conorp-i 
tions  enumerated  in  the  table  of  este*! 
gories.     (The  categories   of  sobst^JiCtl 
and  of  quantity  clearly  mean  more  ibaB 
the  mere  fanction  of  un^ Mention  unap- 
plied.)    Cf.  p.  162  (p.  119,  TV  J,    Th# 
pure  ooDCeptioD,  OS  just  described,  n- 
fults  from    the  combination   of  thfet 
faclore  there  pitrtieiiliirln^d,  ns.  distinct 
from  the  *  cognition  of  oxperietice '  tfl 
which  it  19  Applied*    (For  the  diatiac- 
tion  of  'pure  a  pH&H  concepticknii*  ii 
sense  (c)  from  tlie  eateg^^iies,  se«  p. 
142  ;  p.  108»  7V„  ^and  &i,^Ily/  &e,) 

What,  then,  is  the  '  schemaiitBi  i4 
the  etttegori«e  '  ?  It  is  a^foc«a«  mlftadj; 
inTolved  in  (c),  as  medjating'  between 
the  categories  in  sense  (^)  and  p^iaeao- 
mena,  lUid  fendering  posaibltt  the  itppli* 
cation  of  the  one  to  the  other. 

On  p.  126  (p.  92,  Tr)  Knnf  seems  tiO 
say  that  the  cat egiir'^  iiemAtin 

or  the  work  of  trnkr  ima^na- 

tion,  already  invtiflsr^  r^yuLnir^itj  oi' the 
manifold  of  intuition  in  g^ner^d,  a«  dt^ 
tinct  from  synthesis  of  the  m^inif  Jdof 
mmtmmu  inimtum.    €ao  this  distinct  ion 
be  snbetitntad  for  that  betwecfn  (A)  ^jad 
(c)  ahoTe,  as  representing  Kant's  gE^tsd 
riew  of  the  distinction  betwefm  ctt^ 
gories  and  categories  phtA  ^h^mata? 
The  opening  passage  of  |  20  It6fci.)ii 
a^inst  this  interpretation.      On  tbt  . 
whole*  the  distinction  whidi  genatillyj 
tits  best  ia  that  between  categoHsa^  ail 
fuactioDS  of  nnity  not  yet  npplievl  ^ii 
manifold  of  intmtion  at  all,-— as  f^O*\ 
conceptions  Si/vii^f  [.^and  pure  coQesf*  I 
tions  ns  applied  through  acheoatiitt  I 
to  the  manifold  of  pure  intuition,  aid 
thus  capable  of  application  to  empttkat 
otyecte. 
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OF  THE  UNDEBSTAKDINO;  AND  THE  'MATHE- 
MATICAL FRINGIPLES: 

[KrU.  d.  r,  V.  pp.  140-165  ;  pp.  107-182,  Tr.] 

28.  The  peculiarity  in  Kant's  view  of  the  '  schemata,'  as 

a  Ufriiwm  quid  between  the  categories  and  sensible  intnitions, 

arises  from  the  separation  which  he  makes  between  these  as 

eonstituting  severally  the  form  and  the  matter  of  knowledge.' 

On  p.  123  (Tr.  p.  89),  having  said  that  'the  manifold  to 

be  intuited  must  be  given  previously  to  the  synthesis  of  the 

understanding,  and  independently  of  it/  he  seems  in  the 

leqtiel   to  take  this  as  equivalent  to  saying  that  nnder- 

tfaufiding  can  only  operate  on  objects  givm  to  it  (as  opposed 

\ohy  4i)f  and  so  given  in  intuition.     But  is  there  not  here  a 

Ulacy  9  It  does  not  follow  because  the  ^manifold  for  mtuition* 

is  given  independently  of  understanding,  that  intuited  objects 

ire  so  given.    It  may  be  the  action  of  the  tmderstanding 

that  converts  the  'manifold  for  intuition'  into  an  intuited 

dbjeci;  and  Kant  in  some  places  seems  to  imply  that  this  was 

his  actual  view,  as  it  certainly  is  that  to  which  his  doctrine 

logically  leads. 

However,  admitting  the  separation  between  objects  as 
pven  in  intuition  on  the  one  side,  and  the  categories  on  the 
other,  Kant  reflects  that  the  categories,  as  apart  from  the 
'objects,'  can  yield  no  synthetical  judgments.  This  may  be 
resdily  admitted;  the  only  question  would  be  whether,  as 
thus  apart,  they  could  yield  any  judgments  at  all.  As  he 
puts  it,  a  synthetical  judgment  connects  with  a  given  con- 
eepfcion  something  which  is  not  thought  in  it,  and  conse- 
qoentij  so  connects  it  by  a  relation,  which  is  not  one  of 
identity  or  contradiction  (these  being  the  relations  between 

*   8m  p.  S2,  '  Ohne   SiiiDlichkeit      eine  Erkcnntniss  u,  s.  w,' :  TV.  pp.  46, 
m.t.v.';aid  ef.  p.  98,   'Da   keine      67,118. 
Vowtolliin  a.  s.  w.';  and  p.  161. '  Weon 
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a  ^Yen  conception  and  ite  content)*  Wliat  is  the  mc 
of  tkii  connection — the  synthesis  between  a  given  coneefh^" 
tion  and  an  object — as  (a)  between  the  categories  and  objects 
of  intuition^  {b)  between  one  conceiTed  object  and  anol^er? 
The  answer  is,  the  internal  sense,  as  containing  all  our  repre- 
flentationg,  and  its  a  priori  form,  time.  It  is  the  detenmn^jt- 
tion  of  iheform  of  this  sense  that  conatitntes  the  medinm 
between  the  categories  aa  sneh  and  objects  of  intnition  aj 
snch,  in  the  shape  of  transcendental  determinations  of  tinse 
or  schemata;  whUe  it  is  internal  sense,  as  determined  bj 
the  categories  through  these  schemata— in  other  words,  our 
experience — ^that  forms  the  medimn  of  connection  between 
one  conceived  object  and  another,  and  so  renders  possible 
synthetical  judgments— jodfjmenta  respecting  matters  of  lact 
29.  In  this  doctrine  two  views  are  mixed  np»  one  tme, 
the  other  questionable.  There  is  no  donbt  that  only  througli 
aensnous  experience,  as  determined  by  '  unity  of  apperception/ 
and  only  thus  becoming  a  connected  system  at  all,  is  a  world 
given  ns  to  be  known :  only  as  relating  to  objects  of  such  a 
world  have  conceptions  any  meaning*  No  *  insti-uctive  pro- 
positions '  are  possible  except  as  connecting  conceptions 
virtue  of  a  common  relation  to  a  sensible  object  which  U}^| 
alike  determine.  There  is  no  doubt^  further,  that  sensuOD 
experience,  as  det&rmined  by  unity  of  apperception  (in  tli 
perhaps  there  is  a  variation  from  Kant),  involves  the  relation 
of  time,  so  that  all  judgments  about  it  either  presupp 
(as  judgments  respecting  number  and  magnitude)  or  coo 
in  (as  judgments  concerning  events  related  in  the  way 
cause  and  effect)  some  *  determination  of  time/  For  i 
elsewhere  given,'  it  is  improper  to  speak  of  such  ex| 
as  specially  inner,  according  to  the  only  meaning  in  wh 
the  opposition  between  outer  and  inner  sense  can  be : 
tained  — i-e«  as  experience  interpreted  as  a  succession 
changes  in  oneself  as  opposed  to  outward  things,  Botj 
mider  this  correction,  there  is  so  far  nothing  to  find  fau 
with  in  Kant's  doctrine.  His  *  principles  of  pure  unde; 
standing '  truly  represent  conditions  of  experience — jnd 
menta  not  derived  from  experience  by  generalisation  (therefoi 
miscalled  highest  generalisations),  but  implicitly  contaiua 
in  the  most  primary  experience.  Certain  determinations  ( 
time  being  involved  in  the  application  of  thought  (unity  < 

■  [See  below,  Sectioa  SS.] 
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apperception)  to  sense,  we  m&j  abstract  these  tram  the 
judgmenta  representing  the  conditiong  of  experience  and 
call  them  ^schemmta';  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  these, 
which  are  abstmetad  from  the  concrete  reality  of  sense 
determined  by  thought,  as  if  they  rendered  possible  the 
application  of  *  pure  conceptions  '  to  sensible  objects,  Kant 
fails  into  this  mistake  from  a  false  separation  between  the 
categories  and  objects  of  intuition,  as  if  either  had  inde- 
pendent existence.  If  the  categories  and  phs&nomena  were 
really  so  *  heterogeneous  *  that  a  ieriium  quid  must  be  fonnd 
to  mediate  between  them,  whence  should  this  ierttum  qitid 
he  got?  Kant  lea¥ea  no  alternatives  but  these — ^m^that  (a) 
it  originates  in  thought,  or  (b]  in  sense,  or  (c)  results  from 
the  determination  of  the  latter  by  the  former.  If  either  (a) 
€fr  (fc)  were  a  true  account  of  it,  the  teriium  quid  would  not 
eerve  the  purpose  of  mediation  ;  if  (c),  the  determination  of 
sense  by  thought,  of  phasnoniena  by  categories,  which  it  is 
aaiid  to  render  possible,  is  presupposed  by  iL 

Kant  does  not  seem  to  admit  that  the  '  unity  of  apper- 
eeptlon  *  (and  the  categories,  except  that  they  are  differen- 
tiated or  ploralised  through  application  to  objects,  are  just 
this  unity)  is  aa  necessary  to  the  giving  of  objects  as  to  that 
connection  of  them,  when  given,  in  one  experience  without 
whichj  according  to  his  own  language,  there  is  no  ^  objective 
reality/  He  writes  as  if  the  mere  '  manifold  to  be  intuited/ 
the  succession  of  feelings  as  it  might  be  if  there  were 
nothing  distinguishing  itself  from  the  succession  to  combine 
tlienif  were  already  ohjedg.  We  have,  then,  objects  apart 
bam  which  pure  conceptions  are  empty  (as  it  is  admitted 
that  conceptions  are  except  in  relation  to  objects  or  phie- 
),  and  which  conception  (or  apperception)  lias  no 
or  lot  in — which  are  there  quite  indepeudently  of  it. 
Thus  arises  the  problem  of  finding  something  to  mediate. 
In  Ihct  o(y>«/ir,  in  that  sense  in  which  it  is  tme  that  thought 
}«fr  empty  except  iu  relation  to  them,  are  not  a  mere  *  manifold 
to  be  intuited,'  and  are  what  they  are  as  objects  tlirongh  a 

thesis  efi'eeted  by  apperception* 

30.  The  two  unadjusted  sides  of  Kant's  doctrine  appear 

iher  on  p.  151  (Tr.  p.  118).  That  which  gives  '  objective 
reality  '  to  cognition  (strictly,  gives  such  reality  to  concep- 
tions that  they  become  cognition  or  knowledge)  according 
to   the  first  paragraph,  itself  depends,  according  to   thu 
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secood^  on  a  sjntheais  according  to  conceptioos*  *  To  gita 
an  object  '=*  to  apply  the  repreaeQtation  of  it  to  experience, 
actual  or  possible.'  The  mere  succession  of  arziationd  Ami 
not  amonnt  to  the  giving  of  an  object.  The  antecedent 
condition  of  this  is  the  consciottsness  of  aomething  wbleJi 
implies  determi nation  of  the  sueceasive  feelings  hj  a  subject 
not  in  the  sacces&ion.  The  oonseioufineBs  of  a  qnaliEed 
object  having  been  arrived  at^  this  remains  with  ns  aa  {m 
Kant's  language)  a  'representation,'  the  consciousness  uf 
which  does  not  amount  to  the  giving  of  an  object*  I  have 
a  representation  of  the  table  in  my  gtudy,  or  of  the  colotu*  erf 
a  geranium,  or  of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  these 
are  not  yet  real  cognitions — objects  corresponding  to  them 
are  not  given — unless  the  representations  are  'related  to 
actual  experience  '  in  a  perception^  or  to  possible  experience 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  such  per- 
ception might  be  had.  Perception,  however,  is  not  equim- 
lent  to  aensation.  When  I  perceive  the  colour  of  &  eertahi 
geranium,  a  senaation  or  sequence  of  sensations  is  deter- 
mined by  prior  conceptions,  which,  thi'ough  the  circiim- 
stances  of  the  sensation,  become  connected  with  other  oon- 
eeptions  in  a  synthetical  judgment,  e,g.  ^  this  red  geranium 
grows  on  ferruginous  soil/  Thus  that  ^  application  of  thd 
representation  of  an  object  to  experience,'  through  which 
the  object  is  said  to  he  given,  is  its  connection  with  a  system 
of  facts,  which  only  esdsts  in  virtue  of  the  continuous  refer- 
ence of  all  sensations  to  an  object^  *  the  object  of  ph^enomeuA 
in  general/  This  reference,  through  which  sensations  be- 
come facts  qualifying  something,  and  thus  mutually  deter- 
mining qualities,  is  the  work  of '  unity  of  apperception/  It 
IB  a  'construction*  (which  seems  the  best  equivalent  for 
Kant's  *  synthesis ')  '  of  an  object  of  phoenomena  as  sach  * 
(i,e.  of  an  object  of  which  all  phsenomena  are  considered 
appearances),  '  according  to  conceptions,'  l»e-  determined  bjf 
certain  thought  relations.  Thus  Kant  says  (/oc,  ciL) '  experience 
depends  upon  the  synthetical  unity  of  phsenomena,  that  is, 
upon  a  synthesis  according  to  conceptions  of  the  object  of 
phsenomena  in  general,  a  synthesis  without  which  experience 
never  could  become  knowledge,  but  would  be  merely  a 
rhapsody  of  perceptions,  never  fitting  together  into  any 
connected  text,  according  to  rules  of  a  thoroughly  unite<l 
(possible)  consciousness,  and  therefore  never  subjected  to 
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the  transoendental  and  necesBarj  unity  of  apperception,' 
The  *  general  rules  of  unity '  of  which  he  speaks  below  are 
the  *  axioms  of  intuition,'  &c-  expounded  in  the  aeqaeU  Cf , 
the  pasaaga  on  pp.  118-119  (Tr.  p.  84) ;  '  It  is  the  unity  of 
eonscioaeness  aJone  that  constituteg  the  possibility  of  repre- 
mentations  relating  to  an  object,  and  therefore  of  their 
objective  validity,  and  of  their  becoming  cognitions,  and 
consequently  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  the  under- 
Btaudiiig  itself.'  It  is  not  through  sensation,  then,  that 
objects  are  giveUj  but  through  experience,  i.e.  unity  of 
apperception  as  exercised  upon  sense.  And  since  the  cate- 
gories themselves  are  nothing  eke  than  the  forms  of  this 
uuity,  as  so  exercised,  nothing  is  needed  to  mediate  between 
them  and  objects.  The  *  Tninscendental  Analjrtic*  would 
ha?e  been  much  simpler  if  the  account  of  the  categories 
prior  to  the  *  Deduction  '  had  been  omitted.  The  categories 
then  would  not  have  appeared  in  that  separate  form  in 
which  they  are  made  to  correspond  to  the  classification  of 
logical  judgments  (a  classiBeation  which  is  only  of  value  in 
relation  to  the  syUogismj  and  which  represents  as  little  as 
the  syllogism  the  process  by  which  intelligent  experience  u 
formed).  We  shoald  have  had  (1)  what  is  fancifully  called 
the  '  Deduction  of  the  Categories,'  exhibiting  the  unity  of  ap- 
perception, derived  from  the  presence  of  the  '  trauscendenta.1 
ego '  to  sdl  feelings,  as  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of 
experience,  and  then  (2),  without  sarplusage  of  distiuction 
between  '  categories '  and  '  schemata/  an  account  of  the 
'principles  of  pnre  understanding'  (as  given  in  the  third 
section  of  the  *  System  of  Principles  ')  i.e.  of  *  the  general 
rules  of  unity  in  the  synthesis  of  phainomena,'  as  arising 
out  of  the  application  of  the  thinking  unit  to  the  '  manifold 
of  senae,'  and  thus  involving  '  determination  of  time.' 

SI.  By  means  of  number — the  schema  of  (piantitas  as 
determination  of  time — -we  are  able  to  know  phaenomena  as 
quanta  (this  Is  what  from  Kant's  account  of  number,  as  the 
schema  of  quanHtas,  we  should  expect  him  to  show).  The 
account  of  number  is  given  on  p,  144  (Tr*  p.  1 10).  A  ^  homo- 
geneous intuition  *  seams  to  mean  an  intuited  object  as  made 
up  of  homogeneous  parts.  Kant's  language  is  naturally 
taken  to  mean  that  such  an  intuition  is  given^  and  that  we 
prooeed  to  apprehend  it,  to  take  in  its  several  partis,  and 
that  number  results.     But  in  fact  such  an  object  is  only  so 
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called,  or  said  to  be  made  op  of  parts,  proUpticaUy,   It  oomei  | 
to  be  *  a  homogeneous  intaition  '  in  ibis  sense  throagh  tbe 
*  unity  of  the  sjntbesis  of  a  manifold,'  the  manifold  being  J 
fiuccessiye  feelings  which  through  this  unity  (through  betogl 
held  together  in  relation   to  one   subject)  become   homo* 
geneous  porta  of  one  intuition.     What  Kant  himself  meant 
I  am  not  sure.    Jf  he  meant  that,  given  a  feeling  fixed  as  ' 
an  object  to  be  attended  to  (an  intuition^  in  this  sense),  then 
in  that  process  of  attending  to  the  felt  object  through  which 
it  is  apprehended  ae  a  collection  or  whole  of  homogeneous  J 
parts  {an  extensive  qucmtum)^  time  is  generated  as  the  8U 
sion  between  the  aots  of  attention,  and  number  results  \ 
the  synthesis  of  the  units  of  time  thus  generated,  then  he  is ' 
Intelligible  J     Number  is  thus,  according  to  Kant^  quantitjr 
of  time.     But  anything  i^lse  can  be  counted  as  well  as  time^ 
e.g.  as  Kant  shows  under  the  *^  Axioms  of  Intuition/  parts  of  I 
space.     We  may  admit  that  time  is  generated  in  the  procees  i 
of  attention  to  an  object  of  intuition  {as  understood  above )v 
and  that  unmber  results  from  the  unity  in  the  synthesis  of  j 
the  data  of  successive  acts  of  attention;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  these  data  in  their  most  primitive   form  m% 
times,  or  that  what  is   first  counted    is  time.     What  ia 
generated  as  above  is  time  as  a  relation  of  succession,  not  time 
as  a  numerable  quantunu    It  would  seem  as  if  Kant  misin*  | 
terpreted  the  truth  that  number  is  the  result  of  counting, 
and  that  counting  as  a  process  implies  succession  or  time,  into 
the  notion  that  what  is  primarily  counted  is  moments  of  time^ 
Number,  then,  is  in  no  special  sense — as  it  is  according 
to  Kant's  account  of  it  as  a  '  schema  '^a  determination  of 
time.     It  is  a  result  of  counting,- and  any  object  that  is 
apprehended  as  one  through  successive  acts  of  attention  is 
so  far — what^^ver  else  it  may  be — a  numerable  object,  an 
object  made  up  of  homogeneous  parts  that  can  be  counted^ 
that  has  number*     There  is  no  ground  for  the  distinction 
between  quaniitaSi   as    the    category  or  pure  conception^ 
number  as  the  schema,  and  the  qitanfum  as  the  object  of 
intuition  to  which,  by  means  of  the  schema^  the  category 
is  applicable*     Quantity  ie  the  possibility  of  being  counted, " 


*  '  Why/  it  miiy  be  asked ,  '  should  it 
bo  laid  that  time  it  gtnernttd  m  the 
process  cf  attention  ?  *  A  certain  time 
]B  riocnpidd  hy  it,  no  doubt,  but  that  is 
|tiitt)  a  different  thing.    According  to 


K4int,  time  i&  the  relation  of  Jncciwit 
between  states  of  coQficioQsnefii.  In  j 
gi^ng  rise  tt>  a  fiUc'CeBsion  of  statiib  ^ 
tlien,  we  ipso  facto  generate  timew 
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the  relation  of  addibility  or  numerability  between  objects. 
Number  is  the  actuality  or  result  of  being  counted.  Quanta 
are  objects,  between  the  parts  of  which  the  relation  called 
quantity  subsists,  of  which  the  parts  can  be  counted.  The 
condition  of  there  being  such  a  process  as  counting,  or 
objects  (quanta)  to  which  it  is  applicable,  is  the  interaction 
of  thought  and  sense.  In  order  to  there  being  number 
there  must  be  present  to  successive  different  feelings  a 
subject  distinguishing  itself  from  them,  which  can  retain 
their  mere  differences  and  at  the  same  time  put  them 
together  as  one  to  one.  In  order  to  there  being  numerable 
objects  {quanta)  there  must  have  taken  place  (a)  a  dis- 
tinction by  a  thinking  subject  of  a  feeling  from  itself,  and 
the  presentation  of  it  to  itself  as  an  object  to  be  attended 
to,  and  (6)  a  reference  to  this  object  of  the  data  of  succes- 
sive acts  of  attention  as  its  parts. 

82.  Ph8enomena= sensible  objects.  To  constitute  a  sen- 
sible object,  there  must  be  (a)  sensation ;  (6)  the  form  of 
intuition,  i.e.  distinctness  between  now  and  then,  here  and 
there,  of  what  is  given  in  sense ;  (c)  synthesis  of  apprehen- 
sion, by  which  the  sensible  data,  thus  manifold  and  distinct, 
are  combined  in  one  object.  The  constitution  of  a  phsB- 
nomenon,  then,  or  intuited  object  (and  this  is  the  sense  in 
which  Kant  uses  *  intuition'  in  the  *  Analytic  of  Principles'), 
involving  synthesis  of  manifold  heres  and  theres,  nows  and 
thens,  which  are  homogeneous  with  each  other  (however 
different  what  is  perceived  here  may  be  from  what  is  perceived 
there,  Ac.),  is  ipso  facto  *  generation '  of  a  determinate  space 
or  time,  as  made  up  of  spaces  and  times,  i.e.  of  a  ^  quantum ' 
as  a  whole  of  homogeneous  parts.  It  is  not  that  a  deter- 
minate space  or  time  is  first  given  and  that  then  it  is  broken 
into  parts.  It  is  that  in  the  process  of  apprehending  the 
manifold  of  an  intuition,  when  one  *here'  has  taken  the 
place  of  another  which  accordingly  becomes  *  there,'  I  retain 
the  consciousness  of  the  '  there '  and  add  it  to  the  *  here,' 
and  so  again  with  both  when  I  come  to  the  next  *  here,* 
thus  *  rendering  possible  the  representation  of  the  whole 
through  the  representation  of  the  parts,'  and  so  consti- 
tuting, according  to  Kant's  definition,  an  extensive  quantity. 
Mutatis  mutandisy  the  same  applies  to  time. 

Thus  every  pure  intuition  (or  *  formal  intuition'),*  in 

»  P.  132,  note;  TV.  p.  98. 
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virtue  of  the  synthesis  of  a  manifold  in  t^pace  or  time  whbc(i| 
is  necessary  to  constitute  it,  is  an  extensive  quantity  ;  and 
'empirical  intuition  is  possible  only  throygh  pure  intmtioii/' 
Empirical  intaition  is  of  this  or  that  sensible   object^  as 
occupying  space  or  time.    As  thus  occtipying  space  or  timetl 
the  synthesis  of  apprehension  throug-b  which  it  is  gir€ii' 
involves  tliat  which  constitutes  detenu inate  spaces  or  tiinai 
(though  much  more  than  this,  vix.  the  synthesis  of  senEihle 
data  given  in  those  spaces  or  timesX  and  thus  the  empirical 
intuition,  though  muck  else,  is  an  extensive  quantity^  audi 
all  the   *  mathematics  of  extension '  are  applicable   to  ii.| 
Hence  this  'transcendental   principle'  (viz.  ail  'intaitiu 
are  extensive  quantities')  *  enlarges  our  a  priori  cognition/] 
*The  synthesis  of  spaces  and  times  as  the  essential  form  of  j 
all  intuition  is  that  which  renders  possible  the  apprebensioo  f 
of  a  phainomenon,  and  therefore  every  external  experience^  ] 
consequently  all  cognition  of  the  objects  of  experience  5  and  | 
whatever  mathematics  in  its  pure  us©  proves  of  the  former  I 
must  necesstirily  hold  good  of  the  latter,'  * 

In  all  this  it  does  not  appear  that  the  schema  number,  ^ 
as  quanlUas  of  time^  renders  possible  the  knowledge  of 
pheenomena  as  extensive  quantities*  The  determination  of 
spaces  and  times  alike,  as  Kant  here  describes  it — tLe 
process  by  which  we  come  to  intuite  so  much  space  or  time 
— is  a  process  of  '  adding  one  to  one  '  in  which  number  is 
*  generated/  Just  as  Kant  aajs  that  *  empirical  intnition  is 
possible  only  through  pure*  (since  the  former  involves  the 
latter),  so  one  may  say  that  the  synthesis  of  a  manifold  in 
space  and  time  (which  yields  pure  formal  intuition)  is  possi- 
ble only  through  a  synthesis  (adding  of  one  to  one)  of  the 
manifold  as  such,  which = counting,  and  yields  number  i  ifi 
other  words,  that  the  mere  adding  of  one  to  one  is  the  pr^ 
supposition  of  the  particular  adding  of  a  her^  to  a  ther^  a 
now  to  a  then. 

33,  It  does  not  make  any  real  difference  whether  you  say 
that  the  synthesis  of  pure  intuition  is  the  presupposition 
ofi  or  an  abstraction  from,  that  of  empirical  intuition;  nor, 
in  like  manner^  whether  you  say  that  number  is  the  presup- 
position of,  or  the  abstraction  from,  extensive  quanta  i  m 
long  as  no  opposition  is  intended  between  abstraction  aa  the 
work  of  thought  and  the  reality  as  something  with  the 
constitution  of  which  thought  has  nothing  to  do*     If  it  Ib 


»  P,  Udi  Tr.  in  ria. 
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said  that  space  and  time  are  ^  mere  abstractions/  this  is  apt 
to  mean  that  there  are  real  objects  in  space  and  time  given 
to  thonght,  withont  any  co-operation  on  its  part,  and  that  it 
proceeds  to  abstract  pure  space  and  time  from  them.  This 
is  a  delusion,  bat  there  is  none  in  regarding  mere  space  and 
time  as  abstractions  made  by  thought  from  its  own  concrete 
construction.  So  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  number  is 
an  abstraction  made  by  thought  from  real  quanta  given 
independently  of  it.  The  process  which  generates  it  is  a 
process  of  thought  involved  in  that  which  generates  deter- 
minate spaces  and  times,  as  this  again  in  the  process  of 
thought  which  generates  concrete  objects  in  space  and 
time ;  but  the  most  abstract  form  of  the  process  is  that  in 
which  it  generates  mere  number. 

84.  We  have  seen  how  perceived  objects  (empirical 
intuition),  in  virtue  of  their  form  as  intuited,  i.e.  as  occupy- 
ing space  or  time,  are  extensive  qtuinta.  The  reality  of  such 
objects,  however,  does  not  consist  in  the  space  and  time 
which  they  occupy,  but  in  their  sensible  qualities,  i.e.  in 
affections  on  our  part  referred  to  some  external  object. 
Such  sensations,  so  referred  or  transformed  into  qualities, 
Kant  calls  *the  real  in  phsenomena.'  This  ^real,'  not 
occupying  so  much  space  or  time,  cannot  be  an  extensive 
quantum^  yet  we  estimate  it  numerically.  An  object  afiects 
ns,  is  hot  or  heavy  or  bright  or  noisy,  to  such  or  such  a 
degree  of  intensity;  i.e.  according  to  Kant,  between  its 
reality  (the  sensation  on  our  part  which  we  refer  to  it)  and 
nothing  (entire  absence  of  sensation)  there  is  a  possibility  of 
sensations,  ^the  difference  of  which  from  each  other  is  always 
smaller  than  that  between  the  given  sensations  and  zero,  or 
complete  negation.'  *  We  do  not  need  to  traverse  these  in 
apprehension  (as  we  do  the  parts  of  a  space)  in  order  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  real  in  phsenomena,  since  ^apprehen- 
sion takes  place  by  means  of  mere  sensation  in  one  instant, 
and  not  by  the  successive  synthesis  of  many  sensations,  and 
therefore  does  not  progress  from  parts  to  the  whole ;  * '  and 
therefore  the  real  is  not  an  extensive  quantum ;  but  it  has 
intensive  quantity  or  degree  as  =  *  that  quantity  which  is 
apprehended  only  as  unity,  and  in  which  plurality  can  be 
represented  only  by  approximation  to  negation.'  * 

Thus,  though  nothing  can  be  known  of  the  quality  of  a 

«  P.  160;  Tr.  p.  127.  *  Ihid.  *  Ibid. 
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sensation  a  priori  (Le*  before  it  ia  felt),  we  know  a  prion 
that,  whatever  the  sensation,  as  real  or  representing  thd 
real  it  must  have  a  deg^ree,  because  to  know  it  as  real  is  to 
know  it  as  determined  by  opposition  to  absence  of  sensation, 
and  we  cannot  so  koow  it  without  representing  to  ourseiTei 
a  continuous  process  by  which  the  *  empiriciil  consciousneas' 
rises  from  negation  as  — the  absence  of  the  sensation  to 
reality  as  =  its  presence*  As  Kant  puts  it,  when  we  saj  that 
a  sensation  is  the  real  in  a  phEetiomenou,  *  the  real  *  meami 

*  the  synthesis  in  an  erapirical  consciousness/  or  *  synthesis 
of  homogeneous  ascension  from  0  up  to  the  given  empirical 
coQscionsness/  ' 

35*  According  to  this  account  of  the  matter,  for  a  merely 
sensitiye  consciousness  any  given  sensation  would  not  be 
real,  and  would  not  have  degree.  It  is  at  once  real  and  ha^ 
degree  in  virtue  of  an  intellectual  synthesis  by  which  a 
transition  of  empirical  consciousness  from  absence  of  feeling 
to  the  given  one  through  infinitely  reducible  intermediate 
stages  is  presented  to  thought. 

The  sensation,  as  suchj  is  apprehended  in  a  single 
instant.  In  this  it  is  unlike  a  space^  ub  mmie  up  of  part3» 
which  can  only  be  apprehended  in  a  succession  of  moments* 
As  sensation,  then,  it  is  one,  but  the  apprehension  of  it  as 
real  implies  the  conception  of  a  process  ^in  which  the 
empirical  consciousness  can  within  a  certain  time  rise  from 
nothing  up  to  its  given  amount,'  Thus  '  plurality  *  is  repre- 
sented in  it  *  by  ascent  from  negation,'  or,  which  is  the  satn^ 

*  by  approximation  to  negation,' 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may  understand  how  it  is  that 
Kant  falls  into  the  (at  least)  verbal  contradiction  of  saying 
in  one  place  that  'quantity  belongs  to  sensation  by  memts  of 
its  appr^hi-^isioriy  in  which  empirical  consciousness  can  within 
a  certain  time  ri^e  from  nothings 0  up  to  its  given  amounV 
and  in  another  that  *■  the  real  in  a  phenomenon  has  always  a 
qnautityj  which,  however,  is  not  discoverable  in  appreheu* 
sion,'  ^  The  explanation  is  that  no  judgment  of  quality  is 
involved  in  apprehension  as  ^consciousness  of  sensation,  but 
that  such  judgment  is  involved  in  the  apprehension  af  it 
as  the  real  in  a  phainomenon,  because  this  involves  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  process  through  which  *  empirical  conscious- 
ness can  within  a  certain  time  rise  from  nothing =0  up  ta 
its  given  amount/     In  the  first  passage  the   words  in  a 

<  Pjj.  )  64-165;  7K  p,  131  *  Pp,  159-160,   Tr.  pp.  r2G-Vih 
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parenthesis,  to  make  sense,  shcmid  ran,  *  and  that  in  virtue 
of  a  conceiTed  process  of  apprehension,  in  which,*  &e.  That 
in  to  saj,  the  apprehension  here  spoken  of  is  not  that  apoken 
nf  as  *  apprehension  by  means  of  sensation  alone '  (p.  127, 
Tr, ),  but  the  '  synthesis  of  homogeneous  ascension  from  0 
up  to  the  gifen  empirical  consciousness '  (p,  132  Tr,). 

3l3.  In  the  account  of  the  *  anticipations  of  perception  * 
the  characteristic  of  the  real,  uBjiUing  fimc?*  which  id  insisted 
on  in  the  account  of  the  schemata,  does  not  appear.  We  should 
expect  to  find  it  shown  that  the  category  of  reality  ('  reality 
in  the  pure  conception  of  th«  understanding')  becomes 
applicable  to  sensation  (so  that  sensation  becomes  the 
representative  of  the  real)  tiirongh  a  schema  consisting  in 
a  determination  of  time.  This  schema  is  described  as 
Zeiterfullung/  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  filling  of  time 
result  from  the  determination  by  understanding  of  time 
the  mere  form  of  intuition — which  is  what  a  *  schema  * 
aoeording  to  Kaat  is— -and  thus  how  a  filling  of  time  should 
be  a  dchema  at  all.  What  is  shown  is  that  the  knowledge 
of  aensation  as  real,  or  as  that  to  whicli  the  real  corresponds, 
implies  the  representation  of  a  possible  transition  from  it  to 
negiition  or  from  negation  to  it  through  infinitely  divisible 
stages^  in  virtue  of  which  it  has  degree*  The  representation 
of  such  a  transition  implies  that  of  time  as  a  relation  of  sue- 
eession^  and  of  a  different  filling  of  each  moment  of  the  time 
in  which  the  transition  takes  place*  Each  such  fiUing  in 
turn  must  in  being  known  be  represented  as  reached  through 
a  like  transition  from  negation  through  the  saocession  of 
differently  filled  times.  It  is  true,  then,  that  'a  determina* 
tion  of  the  inner  sense  according  to  conditions  of  its  form, 
viz,  rime/  *  is  implied  in  the  knowledge  of  sensation  as  reah 
To  know  it  as  real  is  to  know  it  as  more  or  less  intense  ^  to 
Iphow  it  as  more  or  less  intense  implies  the  conception  of  a 
process  of  empirical  consciousness  (or  of  a  determination  of 
the  inner  sense)  by  which  it  might  descend  to  ^ero  or  have 
ascended  from  zero,  and  this  is  a  conception  of  a  process  in 
time.  Just  so  far,  however,  as  this  is  a  conception  of  a 
process  in  which  moments  are  successively  filled,  it  is  not  a 
conception  of  pure  time^  and  does  not  correspond  to  Kant^s 
afloount  of  the  schema  as  '  transcendental  determination  of 
txBDB/  rendering  possible  the  application  of  the  category  ta 
pttsnomifiu. 

*  P.  1*3  J  i¥.p.  ua 
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37.  The  *  analogies  of  experience  *  represent  the  moles 
JO  whieli  perceptions  must  be  connected  if  thej  are  to  form 
one  arperience,  or  (which  is  the  same)  to  represent  one 
world,  or  to  become  a  cognition  of  ohjmU  (p»  165 ;  Tr.  p.  133) ; 
thej  are  merely  regulaiivs^  not  conMihiHve  principlea,  Le*  thg^ 
do  not  give  or  enable  ns  to  construct  intuitions,  nor  do  thef 
relate  to  the  presentation  of  objects  (phanomena) ;  but,  giren 
the  phBenomena,  they  determine  the  way  iu  which  they  must 
exist  in  relation  to  each  other,  Thns  they  are  distinguished 
from  *  axioms  of  intuition '  and  *  anticipations  of  percep- 
tion/ inasmuch  as  these  determine  what  every  phsenomenon 
mast  be,  viz.  an  ertensive  quantity  in  respect  of  its  relation 
to  intuition^  intensive  in  respect  of  its  relation  to  sense. 
The  *  analogies  *  on  the  other  hand  do  not  enable  us  to  say 
a  priori  what  any  phjenomenon  mxost  be  (thus  '  they  do  not 
concern  phaenomena ')  ^  we  are  not  able  by  means  of  them 
to  anticipate  *  in  what  respect  the  empirical  intuition  of  it 
would  be  distinguishable  from  that  of  others  *  (p,  167 ;  Tr* 
p,  134)  J  but  only  that,  whatever  the  phenomenonjits  existence 
must  be  determined  in  a  certain  way  by  relation  to  other 
pbaenomena^  as  forming  along  with  them  a  series  of  changei 
determined  by  something  unchangeable,  or  as  related  to  them 
ill  the  way  of  cause  and  effect,  or  in  that  of  reciprocal  action. 
The  term  ^  analogy  *  is  borrowed  from  its  use  in  mathematicflp 
In  mathematics  it  means  an  equality  of  proportionSf  each 
that,  given  two  numbers  bearing  a  certain  proportion  to 
each  other  J  and  a  third,  knovm  to  be  related  to  another  in 
the  same  proportion  ns  the  former  two,  we  can  teU  what 
this  fourth  number  must  be*  In  philosophy  it  means  a  rule 
in  virtue  of  which ,  given  a  pliienomenon  or  perceived  objeet* 
we  can   assert  the  necessary  existence  of  another  abject 
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related  to  it  in  a  certain  waj,  thougli  we  do  not  peneeiire 
this  other  ohject,  and  cannot  (merely  in  Tirtue  of  the  rule 
and  withont  further  experience)  saj  what  it  is.  But  sach 
a  miej  though  it  does  not  by  itself  enable  you  to  say  what 
the  other  object  is^  puts  yon  on  the  track  for  finding  it;  it 
sets  youj  e*g.^  on  the  faith  that  there  is  uniform  sequence 
of  pha'nomena  in  time,  to  look  bebiod  the  apparently  shifting 
order  of  our  sensations  with  the  purpose  of  finding  what  the 
evenfc  really  is  which  precedes  a  certain  other  event,  and 
which,  preceding  it  once,  precedes  it  always,* 

38.  Kant's  diatitiction  between  the  knowledge  represented 
by  the  ^  axioms  *  and  ^  anticipations '  as  comiitutim,  m  oppo- 
sition to  that  represented  by  the  '  analogies '  as  regulative 
seems  to  involve  two  points.  You  can  know  a  priori  {a)  that 
&  pha^notBenon  must  have  quantity,  extensive  and  intensivej 
whereas  of  the  phEenomenon  inferred  in  virtue  of  an  analogy 
of  experience  you  only  know  that  it  must  exist  in  a  certain 
relation  to  the  given  phienomenon,  but  nothing  of  its  nature. 
We  naturally  ask  whether  the  latter  knowledge  does  not 
'  concern  phaenomena  •  just  as  much  as  the  former,  Kant^ 
however,  seems  to  regard  the  phsenomenon  as  having  an 
intxinsie  nature,  in  respect  of  its  being  intuited  and  perceived, 
distinguishable  from  the  relations  to  other  phsenomena 
under  which  alone  it  is  known  as  existing.  Hence  he  speaks 
of  the  rules  which  deterniine  the  latter  as  not  '  concerning 
phseDOmena.'  This  distinction  is  very  questionable.  To 
know  a  priori  that  a  ph  sen  omen  on  must  have  a  quantity  is 
merely  to  know  that  it  must  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to 
other  phamomena^  and  just  the  same  la  to  know  that  it  must 
hsre  m  cause.  *  But  *  (it  may  be  said)  *  the  knowledge  tliat  it 
haa  extensive  quantity  is  necessarily  incidental  to  the  appre- 
hension of  it  as  an  intuition^  and  that  it  has  intensive 
quantity  to  the  apprehension  of  it  as  real.  It  is  thus  inci- 
dental to  the  giving  of  the  phaenomenon  as  an  object.  The 
Imowledge  of  the  relations  under  which  it  necessarily  emigtg 
18  not  so.'  If  it  were  possible  to  know  an  intuition  as  an 
estansive  quantity^  or  a  sensation  as  having  degree,  without 


*  P.   1117;    TV.  p.   13ft, 
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jiuything  except  intuition  and  sensation,  there  might  b©  i 
valid  distinction  between  each  knowledge  and  that  of  i 
ubjf*ct  as  existing  under  a  relation  to  another  object^ 
which  there  is  no  intuition  or  sensation.     But  in  the  ptoc 
uf  '  representing  a  whole  through  representation  of  its  partSj*! 
tme  must  conceive  that  part  which  is  at  any  moment  intuited  I 
as  detfTTuined  by  the  other  partSj  which  hare  been,  but  amJ 
not  being,  intuited;  and  in  order  to  know  a  seneation  m\ 
having  degree,  one  must  conceire,  without  feeUng,  a  series 
i)t  possible  sensations  through  which  it  would  have  to  pass 
in  order  to  become =0,  which  means  that  the  sensation  iB 
determined  by  a  process— by  a  series  of  objects — neither  felt 
nor  intuited-     What  essential  dilFerence  is  there  between 
such  *  cognition  *  and  that  of  a  phsenomenon  as  having  its 
existence  determined  by  another  object,  not  present  to  sense 
or  intuitiouj  in  other  words^  by  a  cause? 

89.  {b)  The  distinction  means  further  that  in  Tirtue  of 
*  the  axioms  '  and  '  anticipations  *  you  can  know  a  primi 
what  the  particular  quantity,  extensive  or  intensive,  of 
phsenomena  must  be-  Having  learnt  that  the  intensity  of 
sunlight  is  200,000  times  that  of  moonlight,  yon  do  not 
need  to  await  the  sensation  of  sunlight  to  know  what  its 
degree  must  be.  But  how  does  this  knowledge  differ  from 
the  knowledge  that,  given  a  certain  phEenomenon,  another 
event— its  ascertained  cause — though  unperceived,  musfc 
have  happened?  It  is  quite  true  that  without  experience 
you  could  not  ascertain  what  the  cause  of  the  phsenomenon 
is^  but  equally  without  experience  you  could  not  asoertaia 
the  relative  intensity  of  sunlight  as  compared  with  moon* 
light.  When  on  the  faith  of  the  uniformity  of  nature — or 
the  *  principles  of  the  unity  of  experience* — ^you  have 
ascertained  the  law  of  relation,  in  one  case  as  in  the  other 
your  knowledge  anticipates  actual  sensation. 

40.  The  *  principles  of  the  mathetnaiicai  use  of  the  cate- 
gories *  are  ^  apodeictic  '■ — can  have  their  truth  demonstrated 
— because  they  represent  conditions  of  intuition,  and  can  be 
exhibited  in  intuition.'  You  can  see  that  an  intuition  must 
have  extensive  quantity  by  simply  attending  to  the  intnitioQ 
without  considering  anything  else  than  the  given  intuition. 
The  necessity  is  not  contingent  upon  there  being  anything  j 
else  than  the  intuition.     On  the  contrary,  the  necessity  of  | 

»  P.  164  J  p*  121,  Tr, 
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the  principles  of  discursive  cognition  is  dependent  on  objects 
of  empirical  intaition  being  given.  These  giveny  the  dynsr 
micaJ  principle  of  the  understanding  {e.g.  the  principle  oi 
substance)  is  necessary  as  the  condition  of  their  forming 
one  experience.  The  necessity  of  the  principle  is  contingent 
upon  the  phenomena  being  given  to  which  it  relates,  and 
these  phsenomena  are  not  given  together  in  intuition.  Given 
an  event,  e,g.y  its  conditions  are  only  known  '  discwrsivdyJ 
They  must  be  objects  of  possible  intuition,  but  in  intuition 
they  could  only  be  presented  successively — one  ceasing  to  be 
so  as  the  other  comes  to  be  so — and  their  relation  to  each 
other  and  to  the  event  which  they  determine  is  not  intuited 
at  all.  Knowledge  of  them,  therefore,  is  ^through  concept 
tions,  not  intuitions ;  discursive,  not  intuitive.'  ^ 

It  is  difiScult  to  see  how  the  apprehension  that  an  in- 
tuition has  extensive  quantity  can  be  other  than  ^  discursive.* 
'  The  representation  of  the  parts  which  renders  possible  the 
representation  of  the  whole  *  is  a  process  of  which  the  whole 
cannot  be  intuited  at  once.  No  relation  can  be  intuited,  in 
Kant's  sense,  because  no  relation— not  even  a  relation  of 
space  or  time — is  in  space  or  time.  All  knowledge,  then, 
as  of  relations f  is  discursive,  and  its  fault  lies,  not  in  this, — as 
Kant  sometimes  seems  to  think, — but  in  the  fBLct  that  its 
range  of  discourse  is  so  narrow. 

See  p.  93 ;  p.  67»  2V. ;  and  ct  p.  490 ;  p.  447>  2V.,  *  A  priori  coDceptioos,'  &c. 
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R     THE  PROOFS  OF   THE     ANALOOIES 

OF  experience: 

IKni.  d,  r.  V.  pp.  ia5-itt2  ;   2>.  pp.  13i.iei.J 

4L  EiPEEiEKGE  ia  not  a  mere  BuecesEion  of  pereeptioBS, 
but  the  dsierfHtTmiion  of  an  olrjf^t  hj  means  of  perceptions. 
As  *  cognition  ofobjech,^  it  implies  that  our  sensatiotis  are 
Inferred,  as  signs  or  effects^  to  objects  wbieh  do  not  pass  with 
tliem — do  not  merely  exist  while  aensation  is  felt— but  are 
rantnallj  qualifying  elements  of  a  permanent  world*  As 
Kant  puts  It^  it  implies  a  sjTithesis  (a  form  of  nmty)  not 
contained  in  perception,  i,e-  which  does  not  arise  out  of  i\m 
nature  of  perception,  bat  which  implies  a  unification  of  tlic 
manifold  of  perception,  1,6-  of  eensuoxis  aflection,  of  such  a 
kind  as  gives  it  a  new  character  (synthetic),  a  character 
which  does  not  belong  to  it  merely  as  a  manifold  of  sensuoufl 
aifection,  or  as  it  is  for  a  merely  feeling  subject.  Bverj 
perception  is  determined  a  priori  (before  it  actually  occurs) 
by  the  necessity  of  being  held  together  in  one  world  with  all 
other  experience ;  in  other  words,  by  the  necessity  of  being 
referred  to  a^i  object  »iippoged  always  there*  This  reference  to 
an  object  may  take  the  following  forms.  Manifold  percep- 
tions may  be  ti"eated  {a)  as  changing  appearances  of  one 
thing,  as  '  sensible  qualities '  of  a  substance,  of  which,  m  it 
is  found  that  things,  which  we  at  first  regard  aa  independent 
of  each  other  and  absolutely  permanent,  are  dependent  tini 
only  relatively  permanent,  the  conception  expands  into  that 
of  one  constant  sum  of  matter,  (b)  As  a  series  of  events  of 
which  each  is  so  conditioned  by  that  which  precedes,  that 
otherwise  (without  the  antecedent)  it  could  not  have  hap- 
pened* (In  this  case,  the  object  always  there  is  the  uniforto 
rule  of  sequence.  The  events  pass,  but  the  rule,  that  if  one 
happens  the  others  must,  does  not  pass*}  (e)  As  suecesfiire 
appearances  of  a  system  of  things  which  coexist  and  are  what 
they  are  in  virtue  of  that  coexistence.  These  three  ways  of 
determining  perceptions  aprhri  with  reference  to  an  objectiTe 
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world,  which  does  not  pass  with  them,  Eant  takes  to  cowe- 
spond  to  the  *  three  modi  of  time/  They  are  *  connections  of 
objects  in  time  wi  general/  '  relatioiia  of  the  existence  of  the 
manifold  as  it  is  objectiirely  in  time/  * 

42.  *  Time  in  getieraJ '  is  opposed  to  the  particular  times 
at  which  perceptiona  happen  to  occuFj  in  which  *  no  character 
of  neccsBitj  pppears.'  The  order  according  to  which  the 
'manifold  exists  objecti?ely  in  time '  is  opposed  to  the  order 
in  which  *it  is  put  together  in  time*:  e,g,  it  is  a  'mere 
ehaaee '  whether  I  see  flame  before  I  feel  heat,  or  vice  versa* 
If  ihe  relation  of  cause  and  effect  belonged  merely  to  the 
manifold  *  as  pnt  together  in  time  '—to  the  order  of  our  snb- 
jectire  apprehension — flame  might  be  regarded  indifferently 
ss  the  catise  or  the  effect  of  heat;  in  truth,  it  is  a  relation 
of  exiatetice  as  it  is  objectively  in  time*  The  relation,  Kant 
would  sftjt  between  two  phoenomena  as  canse  and  effect  is 
m  relation  of  time  (one  mmt  occur  at  a  time  preceding  the 
oilier)^  but  not  of  the  times  in  which  we  may  happen  to  per* 
eeiTe  them.  Often  an  antecedent  event  is  not  perceived, 
shock  of  an  earthquake  is  felt,  hnt  no  one  perceives  the 
edent  commotion  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  the  sound 
is  heard  before  the  motion  of  the  clapper  is  seen,  &c. 
relation,  then,  of  *  time  in  general/  not  of  the  times 
whicJi  appearances  occur  to  uaj  and  as  *  time  in  general ' 
;  !  r-aived,  it  is  a  relation  arising^  not  out  of  per- 

.  I  .  ftjt  of  *  a  priari  connecting  conceptions/  The 
of  these  (the  ^  analogies  of  experience  ')  is  the  equal 
to  all  feelings  of  the  one  thinking  self,  or,  as  Kant 
pate  it, '  the  genera!  principle  of  all  three  analogies  rests  on 
the  iiaoessary  unify  of  apperception  in  relation  to  all  possible 
empirical  consciousness  at  every  iitne,*  Inasmuch  as  the 
*ari|;nial  apperception  relates  to  our  internal  sense,'  or,  more 
precisely,  to  the  *  form '  of  that  sense,  i.e,  to  distinctness  of 
r^.A.T.fT^  in  time,  the  unifitration  of  sensitive  experience, 
thai  *  apperception  *  effects,  must  be  a  uniScatioa  of 
according  to  relatione  of  time*  Hence  the  nile  which 
fioni  it  is,  ^all  empirical  determinntions  of  time  must  be 
enbject  to  rulei  of  the  general  determination  of  time  *  (where 
•  e m piri<^  det^  ^  '  < i is  of  ti m e  *  ^  all  exj terience  of  tfhjt^c. hm 

time),  i,e*  are  -  >  those  rules  according  to  wliicb  alone 

the  BQcceasion  of  plmmomena  in  time  can  farm  one  world *^ 

i  Pjit  ie6^6;  p.  133,  /K  »  F.  166;  i»^  I3.U4,  7K 
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43.  'Without  the  permanent,  no  relatioB  in  time  is 
possible.'  The  succession  of  a  upon  b  means  that  b  is  over 
before  a  begins*  The  relation  between  them  {called  sncce§- 
sion)  cannot  exist  for  either  a  or  fe,  bnt  only  for  sometbing 
present  to  each  of  them.  If  there  were  nothing  but  succes- 
sive events  in  the  world  (nothing  hut  h  vanishing  before  a 
begins,  a  before  e  begins,  and  so  on),  there  could  be  mo  »oc- 
cesBion,  The  possibility  of  any  succesaion  implies  a  *  relative 
permanence/  and  the  possibility  of  everything  being  memly 
relatively  permanent  implies  an  absolute  permanence.  The 
same  holds  of  cAanjye,  wMch  is  a  pa^rticular  sort  of  giieces^ioa 
— succession  of  different  qualities*  Again,  *it  is  only  by 
means  of  the  permanent  that  existence  in  different  parts  of 
the  successive  series  of  time  receives  a  qumiiiti/,  which  we 
entitle  duration.  For  in  mere  succession  exiatence  is  per- 
petually vanishing  and  recommencing,  and  therefore  ne?er 
has  the  least  quantity,*  There  mmt  thei^fore  be  something 
not  in  succession  but  permanent  that  can  carry  on  each 
Tanishing  moment  of  the  succession  and  add  it  to  thenejctf 
in  order  to  constitute  quantity  of  time  or  daration.  So  far, 
good*  *  But*'  says  Kant,  '  permanence  is  just  ajiother  exprea* 
sion  for  time^  as  the  abiding  correlate  of  all  existence  oi , 
pheenomena,  and  of  all  change,  and  of  all  coexbtenoe.*| 
Time  is  such  an  *  abiding  correlate '  because  *  all  ph^nomecB 
exist  in  time,  "wherein  alone  as  a  substratum,  i,e.  as  tie 
permanent  form  of  the  internal  intuition,  coexistence  and 
succession  can  be  represented.*  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
'  the  permanent  is  the  substratum  of  our  empirical  repre»en(^i' 
tion  of  time  itself,  in  which  (»c*  substratum)  alone  all  deter- 
mination of  time  is  possible/  *  Empirical  representation  of 
time  *  seems  to  he  opposed  to  *  time  in  general/  whieb 
*  cannot  be  an  object  of  perception,'  and  to  represent  whicht 
accordingly*  a  *  substratum'  (matter)  must  he  found  in  ob* 
jects  of  perception** 

I  cannot  see  what  meaning  *  time '  has  except  m  s 
relation  of  succession,  a  relation  of  which  the  possibilitj 
supposes  something  other  than  the  terms  of  the  relatioB^ 
something  not  in  succession*  It  is  a  mistake  to  convert  this 
relation  into  that  permanent  something,  which  is  the  con- 
dition of  its  possibility.  It  is  a  further  mistake  to  speaks  ibs 
Kant  does,  of  *  permanence  and  coexistence  *  as,  along  with 
^  succession '  ^  modi  of  time.' 

»  Vp.  UU-m,  pp.  136-137,  I>. 
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44.  When  Eant  calls  time '  the  permanent  form  of  intemal 
intnition/  there  is  sense  in  this,  so  fiir  as  it  means  that 
time  as = succession  is  a  permanent  relation;  but  then  it  is 
a  permanent  relation  between  the  non-permanent  or  tran- 
sitory,  just  as  transitory;  the  relation,  namely,  of  inner 
intuitions  to  each  other  so  far  as  each  is  over  before  the  next 
begins.  The  relation  time  is  not  itself  in  tim^,  the  relation 
of  succession  is  not  successive.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  say 
that  succession  (or  time)  is  a  permanent  relation,  and 
another  to  say  succession = permanence,  or  that  *  permanence 
is  another  expression  for  time.'  ^  Permanence '  expresses 
a  relation  to  the  transitory,  or  throughout  the  transitory, 
of  that  which  is  not  so.  Time  is  just  the  opposite  of  this, 
a  relation  of  the  transitory  to  the  transitory.  Thus  to  say 
that  *  permanence  is  another  expression  for  time  *  is,  strictly 
taken,  nonsense.  As  permanence  means  a  relation,  so  in 
this  proposition  time  must  mean  a  relation,  and  time  as 
relation  can  only  mean  succession,  whicli  is  the  opposite  of 
the  relation  of  permanence.  To  say,  however,  that  time  is 
the  permanent  is  a  different  matter,  for  in  this  proposition, 
as  '  the  permanent '  does  not  express  a  relation  but  some- 
thing related,  so  *  time '  may  be  taken  for  something  other 
than  a  relatiop.  No  doubt,  when  Kant  says  that  *  perma- 
nence is  another  expression  for  time,'  he  means  *  time  is  the 
permanent.'  He  is  thinking  of  time,  not  as  a  relation  of 
succession,  but  as  something  in  which  all  relations  of  time 
exist. ^  The  question,  then,  is,  whether  you  can  properly 
speak  of  time  as  that  which  exists  throughout  all  timesy 
which  is  what  the  permanent  means. 

Time  is  either  the  relation  of  succession,  or  a  name 
representing  something  which  we  try  to  arrive  at  by  adding 
times,  ^  times '  being  what  remains  of  the  events  between 
which  the  relation  of  succession  subsists  after  the  abstrac- 
tion of  all  determination  of  those  events  except  such  as  arise 
from  this  relation.  But  the  result  of  adding  times  is  for 
ever  incomplete,  the  addition  being  a  process  ad  infinitum. 
There  is  really,  then,  no  such  thing  as  a  time  containing 
all  times.  If  there  were,  it  would  not  be  the  permanent, 
for  it   would  be  constituted  by  the  addition  of  so  many 

'  Cf.  p.   170;    p.  137,   TV.  'simnl-       'there  is  only  one  time  in  which  all 
Unaitj  and  sncceesion  are    the    only      different  times  must  be  placed.' 
Zilauoiit  in  tlmo ; '  p.  173 ;  p.  Ill,  Dr„ 
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negations  of  permanence.  Time,  as = relation  of  sticcessiait,; 
ia  permanent  like  all  relations,  in  the  sense  of  not  being  in 
time*  A  relation  between  events  cannot  be  itself  an  event* 
But  there  is  no  reason  for  calling  this  relation  thepermanenL 
Strictlj  it  is  a  resnit  of  the  permanent^  i.e.  of  the  *  order  of 
natnre/  which,  according  to  Kant's  view,  means  the  unificdr 
tion  of  the  manifold  through  its  relation  to  one  subject,         M 

45.  Time  being  either  the  relation  of  succession  or  dnra-  ^ 
tion,  succession  is  not  a  modus  of  time»  but  juet  time,  and  it 

is  absurd  to  call  either  permanence  or  coexistence  a  modu$  of 
succession.  Coexistence  or  simultaneity,  as  little  as  per- 
manence, can  be  spoken  of  as  a  modm  of  time.  It  is  not 
properly  tinies  that  are  simultaneous.  The  only  posaibi 
relation  between  one  time  and  another  is  that  of  &ucce8«ioa.j 
Simultaneous  events  do  not  eiist  in  diflferent  times  simul- 
taneous with  each  other^  but  in  one  time  successive  on  another 
in  which  other  events  coexist.  Simultaneity  is  thus  not  a  relar 
tion  bet\\'een  different  times,  but  between  different  events  in 
one  time.  It  may  be  said,  Why  not  reckon  succession,  coexist- 
ence, and  permanence  as  *  modi  of  time/  as  each  consiitutedi 
by  a  different  sort  of  'synthesis  of  different  times'?  Bat> 
at  any  rate,  they  are  not  co-ordinate.  Succession =tima. 
It  is  constituted  by  a  synthesis  of  feelings  of  which  one  is 
passing  as  the  other  begins,  but  the  Bynthesis  must  be  per- 
formed in  order  that  time  may  exist.  Times  being  thui 
giren,  a  further  synthesis  of  their  diversity  may  yield 
severally  permanence  and  coexistence.  But  clearly  it  is  ft 
mistake  to  speak  of  ^  the  permanent '  as  = '  time  in  general^* 
when  it  is  only  constituted  by  a  synthesis  in  which  Ume9  lose 
their  character  as  times,  which  is  that  one  is  over  beibre  the 
next  begins, 

46.  *  Substances  (in  the  world  of  pheenomena)  are  tie  i 
substratum  of  all  determinations  of  time.  The  beginning 
of  some  and  the  ceasing  to  be  of  other  substanoefl  woold 
utterly  do  away  with  the  only  condition  of  the  empirical 
unity  of  time;  *  ^  i.e.  the  condition  under  which  alone  the  mem 
manifold  of  distinctions  between  beginnings  and  endingi 
of  feelings  becomes  one  succession  (time),  is  that  something 
be  equally  present  to  them  alh  Why  not  say  at  once  tlmt 
this  *  something  *  is  the  eternal,  that  the  eternal  is  thus  the 
condition  of  there  being  time  ?    Kant  would  say,  *  Beeaiiaa 

<  p.  173  i  p  HI,  IK 
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the  eternal  is  not  aa  object  of  knowledge-  If  there  were  a 
poaaible  intuition  or  pha?iiomenon  corresponding  to  the  *  pure 

3,'  there  would  be  a  knowable  eternal ;  but  it  is  aot  so. 

ad  the  *  something  '  which  Qonditiotig  the  *  empirical  unity 
bf  time" — ^in  relation  to  which  determinations  of  time  are 
possible — must  be  an  object  of  knowledge,  sabstance  us 
phfBn&meniim.^     But  m  there  any  pkmtwmtmd  substance  that 

es  not  be^in  and  cease?  *Not  {according  to  Kant)  any 
ticular  substance,  but  the  matter  of  all/  But  is  matter 
in  this  sense  a  phmuomenon?  Not,  if  pheenomenon  means 
(as  with  Kant  it  does)  that  which  can  be  p&rceived.  All  that 
can  be  perceived  m  some  mQdificatm%%  of  matter  which  is  not 
permanent.  The  matter  or  '^something'  which  really  do^ 
not  begin  or  cease,  is  the  thinking  self,  as  an  object  to  UmI/^ 
which  h  not  in  time  at  all^  but  is  the  condition  of  the  pofisl- 
biiity  of  tima,  and  is  only  called  permanent  by  a  kind  of 
metaphor  and  at  the  cost  of  contradiction,  *  Permanent* 
(according  to  Kant)  is  that  which  is  m  all  iimei  ^^^  i^) 
time  is  not  a  possible  all^  and  (b)  the  eternal  is  not  in  it. 

47.  The  point  of  Kant's  '  proof  of  the  second  analogy  * 
is  that  *  the  subjective  sequence  of  apprehension '  must 
be  *  deduced  from  the  objective  sequence  of  phaenomena.* 
Against  the  doctrine  that  the  relation  of  cause  and  etieet  is 
*  nothing  but  uniform  unconditional  sequence '  he  would 
hare  nothing  to  say.  Wm  point  is  that  the  existence  of 
such  a  rehttion  impUea  the  determination  of  the  sequence  of 
our  feelings  by  an  *  order  of  oature  '  other  than  they*  which 
:=the  unity  of  undet^tanding,  and  is  the  a  priori  condition 
of  the  gucceasion  of  feelings  becoming  an  experience  of  an 
r,  world.     With  Hume  the  'subjective  sequence  of 

li^ ,  nsion*  is  everything.  Connection  between  cause  and 
effect  is  a  determination  of  imagination  to  pass  from  an 
impression  to  the  idea  of  its  usual  attendant  Feeling  a 
Eas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  many  times  followed  feeling  b, 
Th'iM  amounts  to  no  order  of  nature.  What  we  call  so, 
aeoortiing  to  Hume^  is  an  expectation  resulting  from  habitual 
wqu^enee. 

Kant  says,  if  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect  between 
a  and  6  were  merely  a  connection  in  imagination,  b  might 
jnst  ad  well  come  before  a,  as  a  before  6.  Impressions  and 
ideAS,  aocarding  to  Hume,  differ  merely  as  stronger  from 
weaker  feelings,  nor  can   any  other  difference  be  found 
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between  them  save  such  as  presapposes  determioatioii  hy 
reference  to  an  objective  world,  which  is  just  what  has  to  be 
accounted  for.  Of  two  feelings,  which  the  scientific  man 
regards  as  representing  events  related  to  each  other  in  the 
way  of  cause  and  effect,  so  that  one  can  only  precede,  the 
other  only  follow,  the  one  which  =  the  effect  constantly 
recnrs  before  that  which = the  cause.  The  idea  of  the  canae 
is  as  often  suggested  by  the  idea  of  the  effect  as  vice  verm^ 
and  the  Idea  which  suggests  the  other  mnst  coma  before  it. 
Eemove  the  notion  of  determination  by  an  objective  order 
represented  by  the  words  *  of  the  cause  *  and  *  of  the  effect^' 
and  clearly  it  becomes  indifferent  whether  cause  preoedes 
effect  or  effect  cause. 

Thus  (a)  our  *  subjective  apprehension  of  the  manifold  is 
always  successive^'  and  (h)  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  j 
8ucc*5E(3ion ;  e,g^  *  the  apprehension  of  the  manifold  in  the 
phsenomenon  of  a  house  which  stands  before  me  is  stiooes- 
sive,' just  as  the  apprehension  of  the  positions  successively 
occupied  by  a  boat  floating  down  the  stream*  Yet  I  judge 
the  manifold  parts  of  the  house  to  coexist,  and  the  positioud 
of  the  boat  to  be  necessarily  successive*  Why  this  difference? 
*  Because  I  may  apprehend  the  parts  of  the  house  in  an^ 
order,  the  positions  of  the  boat  only  in  one,  beginning  with 
that  highest  up  the  stream/  But  this  will  not  explain  {a) 
why  I  judge  the  manifold  of  the  house  to  exiet  only  in  one 
order  J  viz.  together ^  or  {h)  why  I  take  the  order  of  apprehen- 
sion to  represent  the  fact  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other. 
On  the  same  principle  on  which  I  take  subject iue  uniformii^ 
to  represent  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  boat,  I  ought  to  taia 
suhjective  absence  of  uniformity  to  represent  the  fact  in  regard  | 
to  the  house*  The  truth  is,  however,  that  even  in  the  caae 
of  the  boat,  it  may  very  well  be  the  sight  (impression)  of  tUa 
lower  position  that  recalls  the  idea  of  the  higher,  and  if  there 
were  nothing  else  than  succession  of  feelings  to  constitute 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  this  would  put  the  relatioa 
between  the  positions  of  the  boat  on  the  same  footing  as  that 
between  the  parts  of  the  house.  'But,'  it  will  be  said,  'the 
impression  of  the  lower  position,  a,  can  never  precede  the 
imfregsion  of  the  higher  h.  No  one  ever  saw  a  boat  at  ii 
before  he  saw  it  at  bJ  But  if  the  impression  only  difftri 
fi'om  the  idea  as  the  more  from  the  less  lively  feeling,  what 
difference  is  there  between  the  sequence  of  idea  on  implies* 
sion  and  that  of  impression  on  impression,  that  the  latter 
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alone  should  affect  the  habit  of  expectation  (according  to 
Hume's  doctrine),  or  be  regarded  as  real  and  objective,  so 
that  we  correct  the  *  subjective  order  of  apprehension'  by  it? 

48.  A  phaenomenon,  then,  if  it  is  to  be  related  to  another 
as  cause  to  effect,  as  uniform  antecedent,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  *  reproductions  of  apprehension '  as  the  object  of 
iheniy  and  it  can  only  be  so  distinguished,  ^  if  it  is  subject 
to  a  rule,  which  distinguishes  it  from  every  other  apprehen- 
sion, and  which  renders  necessary  a  mode  of  connection  of 
the  manifold.'^  That  which  thus  renders  the  connection 
necessary  is,  according  to  Kant,  *  the  unity  of  understanding ' 
or  of  *  apperception,'  the  presence  of  the  thinking  subject  to 
the  manifold,  in  virtue  of  which  these  form  one  world,  and, 
so  far  as  successive,  form  one  succession,  so  that  if  a  has 
once  followed  6,  it  cannot  also  come  before  it.  Thus  even 
the  *  subjective  order  of  apprehension'  is,  of  course,  not 
really  a  matter  of  chance.  The  order  in  which  at  any  time 
I  happen  to  apprehend  the  parts  of  a  house,  like  everything 
else  that  happens,  is  determined  by  preceding  events ;  but 
the  order  of  events  being  necessarily  uniform,  the  parts  of 
the  house,  to  which  the  order  in  which  they  are  at  any  time 
apprehended  makes  no  difference,  cannot  be  an  order  of 
events.  The  occurrence  of  the  idea  of  the  boat  at  position  a 
the  lower,  before  the  idea  of  it  at  b  the  higher,  is  as  definitely 
determined  by  preceding  events  as  the  actual  position  of  the 
boat  at  a  and  the  sight  of  it  is  determined  by  its  previous 
position  at  b ;  but  because  the  order  of  events  is  oncy  the 
occurrence  of  the  idea  at  a,  6,  and  c  is  differently  determined 
from  the  occurrence  of  the  sight.  There  is  no  ground  for 
this  distinction,  however,  except  in  the  judgment  that  an 
event,  a,  which  follows  another,  6,  can  only  follow  it. 

This  judgment  arises  from  the  action  of  the  understand- 
ing in  ^  applying  the  order  of  time  to  phsenomena  and  their 
existence.' '  *  If  phsenomena  were  things  in  themselves,  no 
man  would  be  able  to  conjecture  from  the  succession  of  our 
representations  how  this  manifold  is  connected  in  the  object.'^ 
In  feet,  phsenomena = the  complex  of  our  representations 
as  subject  to  a  rule  arising  from  the  unity  of  apperception. 
Hence  the  succession  of  our  representations  needs  only  to 
be  qualified  as  one  and  necessary  (a  qualification  which 
it  receives  from  the  *  unity  of  understanding '),  in  order  to 
become  an  '  objective  connection.' 

»  P.  176;  p.  141,  TV.  »  P.  18] ;  p.  149,  Tr.  •  P.  176 ;  p.  143.  TV. 
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G.  TEE  DISTINOTION  BETWEEN  ' ANALYTIOAL*  AND 
'8YNTEETI0AL'  JUDGMENTS  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  THE  'POSTULATES  OF  EMPIRICAL  THOUGHT: 

[Krii,  d.  r.  V,  pp.  148-163.  192-205;  Tp.  pp.  115-119,  161-174.] 

49.  The  pure  conceptions  of  the  imderstanding  may  be 
applied  either  to  the  *  intuition  alone '  (to  pure  intuition  or 
the  form  of  intuition  ?)  or  to  the  *  existence  of  a  phsenomenon/ 
i.e.  to  the  relations  of  phsenomena  to  each  other.  In  the 
former  case  they  yield  *  mathematical  principles'  (i.e. 
principles  of  the  possibility  of  mathematics) ;  in  the  latter 
case  *  dynamical  principles/  principles  of  the  possibility  of 
physical  science.  The  ^  objective  validity '  of  all  inteUectaal 
synthesis  depends  on  the  possibility  of  experience  (empirical 
synthesis)  corresponding  to  it;  ('the  possibility  of  experi- 
ence is  that  which  gives  objective  realiiy  to  all  our  a  priori 
cognitions ') ;  and  experience  again  depends  *  on  a  synthesifl 
according  to  conceptions  of  the  object  of  phsenomena  *  (i.e. 
that  which  our  feelings  are  taken  to  represent)  *  in  general/ 
without  which  we  should  have  no  connected  whole  of  ex- 
perience, but  only  a  *  rhapsody  of  perceptions.'  *  This  syn- 
thesis, these  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  experience,  Kant 
calls  *  experience  as  a  priori  cognition,'  which,  he  says, 
*  possesses  truth,  i.e.  accordance  with  its  object,'  only  m  so 
far  as  it  contains  nothing  more  than  the  conditions  xmAer 
which  alone  the  manifold  of  intuition  becomes  a  connected 
whole  of  experience.'  Hence  the  ^  supreme  principle  of  all 
synthetical  judgments,'  which  Kant  states  thus  (*&.),  *  Every 
object  is  subject  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  syn- 
thetical unity  of  the  manifold  of  intuition  in  a  possible 
experience.'  The  *  principles'  afterwards  stated  embody 
these  *  necessary  conditions.'  In  this  part  of  his  doctrine 
Kant  has  always  before  him  (a)  the  opposition  of  analytical 
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and  synthetical  judgments,  {h)  the  definition  of  truth  as 

*  agreement  of  thought  (cognition)  with  its  object/ 

60.*  In  '  analytical  judgment '  we  merely  *  predicate  of  a 
conception '  (i.e.  of  an  object  thought  under  certain  attributes) 
^  that  which  is  already  thought  in  it '  (i.e.  certain  of  these 
afctribates).  In  *  synthetic  judgment'  we  *go  beyond  the 
given  conception  in  order  to  think  in  relation  with  it  some- 
thing quite  difiTerent  from  what  was  thought  in  it.'    The 

*  supreme  principle'  of  analytical  judgments  is  that  of 
contradiction ;  i.e.  no  such  judgment  can  be  true  in  which 
the  object  is  thought  of  under  contradictory  attributes,  if 
one  of  the  contradictory  attributes  *  agrees  with  the  object.' 
This  principle  is  a  means  for  ^  cognition  of  truth,'  i.e.  you 
can  ascertain  whether  an  analytical  judgment  is  true  by 
asking  yourself  (if  affirmative)  whether  the  contradictory  of 
the  predicate  can  be  denied  of  the  object.  If  the  contradic- 
tory can  be  affirmed,  the  conception  does  not  agree  with  the 
object,  the  judgment  is  untrue.  (*  Man  is  mortal ; '  can  *  not- 
mortal  '  be  affirmed  of  man  P  If  so,  the  conception  ^  mortal ' 
cannot  agree  with  the  object  'man,'  since  contradictory 
attributes  cannot  belong  to  the  same  objects.)   But  since  the 

*  object '  in  such  a  case  is  merely  a  '  thing '  of  my  own  mind, 
certain  attributes  definitely  conceived  in  unity,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  I  should  judge  an  attribute  to  belong 
to  it  of  which  I  could  also  affirm  the  contradictory.  So  far 
from  being  *  of  use  for  cognition  of  truth,'  the  principle  of 
contradiction  is  only  of  use  for  preventing  an  error  which 
could  not  possibly  occur.  There  is  no  meaning,  then,  in 
calling  it  a  test  of  the  truth  of  analytical  judgment  in  the 
formal  logicians'  sense  of  analytical  judgment.  It  is  other- 
wise if  '  analytical  judgment '  means  a  process  of  clearing 
up  a  confused  conception.  If  the  conception  of  ^man'  is 
confused  (if  you  do  not  quite  know  what  you  mean  by  it,  and 
what  not),  you  may  be  ready  to  admit  propositions  about 
'  man '  that  implicitly  contradict  each  other.  Then,  as  soon 
as  the  contradiction  between  them  is  clearly  exhibited, 
according  to  the  law  of  contradiction  you  have  to  reject  one, 
and  your  conception  is  cleared  up.  But  in  such  a  case,  the 
judgments  in  which  you  admit  these  implicitly  contradictory 

*  [What  is  here  said  on  analTtical      in  the  lectures  on  Mill's  Logic,  §§  66- 
and    sjmthetical  judgments  is    to   be      72.] 
sapplemented  by  wlwt  is  said  below 
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propositions  are  not  *  analytical '  in  Kant*s  sense.  Ton  do  J 
not  in  tbem '  predicate  of  a  conception  what  is  already  thongiitl 
in  it,'  for  you  have  no  clearly  articulated  conception  at  alL ' 
If  yon  had^  yon  could  not  admit  the  contradictory  propositions. 
Nor  is  the  process  of  clearing  them  up  an  analytical  judgment 
IB  Kant's  Bensej  for  you  cannot  clear  them  up  without 
*  going  beyond  them,*  The  principle  of  coatradictioD,  theo,  I 
is  not  the  *  test  of  truth  *  of  analytical  judgment.  It  repre-  j 
sents  the  law  under  which  you  clear  away  Terbal  confusion, 
so  as  to  buow  exactly  what  you  mean  by  your  general  tamis^ 
60  as  to  arrive  at  those  definite  conceptions  the  content  of 
which  you  can  state  in  an  analytical  judgment*  When  i 
you  have  arrived  at  that  state  in  which  you  can  make  an  m 
analyticaJ  jadgment  in  the  sense  of  formal  logicians  (in  which  ™ 
you  predicate  of  a  conception,  of  which  the  connotation  is 
definitely  tnowu^  one  of  its  attributes},  there  is  no  longer  room 
for  such  a  *  test '  as  that  of  the  principle  of  contradiction. 

Thus  if  analytical  judgment  means  the  mental  act  in 
which  you  rehearse  the  contents  of  a  definite  conception^ 
there  is  no  meaning  in  calling  the  principle  of  contra' 
diction  the  test  of  its  truth,  since  it  cannot  be  false*  In 
that  sense  of  '  analytical  judgment '  in  which  the  principle 
of  contradiction  can  be  called  its  test^  it  cannot  be  opposed 
to  a  synthetical  judgment  in  the  sense  in  which  Kant  oppodes 
it,  as  that  in  which  we  do  not  *  go  beyond  *  a  given  concep- 
tion. The  propositions  which  give  a  colour  to  the  notion  of 
there  being  *  analytical  judgments*  in  the  sense  of  formal 
logic  are  (1)  those  in  which  a  teacher  conveys  the  meaning 
of  terms  (those  6»^-  of  a  dictionary).  But  these  do  fwl 
represent  any  process  of  thought  on  the  part  of  a  teacherj 
and  do  relate  to  a  matter  of  fact.  No  doubt  the  teacher  or 
dictiouary-writer  must  have  thought  in  order  to  be  able  to 
give  an  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  name,  but  this 
thinking  is  a  highly  synthetical  processj  which  results  in 
the  conclusion  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact  (e*^.)  what  is  now 
understood  by  *  gold '  is  a  metal  distinguished  as  followB 
(according  to  the  received  scientific  account).  (2)  Thosa 
which  represent  the  act  in  which  we  think  of  a  conceived 
subject  under  one  of  its  conceived  attributes  in  the  procei$  *>/ 
connecting  it  with  soTnething  else.  There  may  be  real  thinking 
represented  by  *  gold  ia  yellow,'  if  it  represents  a  stage  in 
connecting  gold  through  its  yellowness  with  other  objectBi 
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or  of  conmdering  whether  some  newlj  observed  thing  is  gold 
or  not*    But  this  is  a  synthetic  process. 

51-  (a)  *A11  bodies  are  extended,'  is  an  analytical  jndg- 
mejit  aecordiog  to  Kant ;  (6)  *  All  bodies  are  heavy/  a 
synthetical  jodgment.  This  cannot  mean  that 'extension  ' 
is  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  'body/  while  'heari- 
ness'  is  not.  Such  inclusion  is  relative  to  the  iDdividuars 
.state  of  mind.  To  educated  men  both  predicates,  to  nnedu- 
cated  neither^  are  included  in  what  they  understand  by '  body/ 

Probably  Kant  means  that  (a),  representing  a  mere  con- 
ceptioBj  involves  no  reference  to  *  experience/  while  (b)  does. 
Bat  what  is  meant  by  '  experience  *  9  Is  ifc  meant  that  the 
predicate  *  h^vy '  represents  sensations  repeatedly  felt  ;* 
Then  the  proposition  reduces  itself  to  remembrancej  *  I  have 
felt  a  body  to  be  heavy  again  and  again^  &c-  and  never  other- 
mse,  so  that  I  expect  to  continue  to  feel  it  heavy/  But  then 
what  does  *  body '  mean  in  such  a  proposition  ?  If  it  represents 
a  mere  conception  in  {a),  it  must  do  so  likewise  in  (6),  and  the 
proposition  most  state  the  coexistence  of  such  a  conception 
with  a  succession  of  events  in  the  way  of  feeling,  which  is 
nonsense.  We  may  try  to  reduce  *  body  *  to  a  succeasion  of 
feelings  in  (&),  but  if  so,  we  most  equally  so  reduce  it  in  (s), 
wbieh  knocks  up  Kant's  doctrine  as  to  (a), 

Eanty  however,  by  no  means  took  *  heavy  *  to  represent  a 
feeling  or  succession  of  feelings.  An  intellectual  synthesis 
is  necessary  to  give  it.  *  Weight '  is  not  a  mere  feeling,  hot 
an  *  empirical  conception,*  resulting  from  the  interpretation 
of  feeling  under  the  direction  of  'synthetic  principles  of 
understanding  *  {in  particular  the  principle  of  the  '  anticipa^ 
tions  of  perception  *),  and  as  predicated  of  body  implies  the 
^-conception  of  the  connection  of  body  with  the  *  whole  of 
Hjl^ossible  experience/  Undoubtedly,  if  we  had  no  sensations, 
we  ncTer  should  judge  *  bodies  are  heavy,'  but  should  we 
judge  'bodies  are  extended'?  Kant  might  say  *yes/  since 
extension  id  a  property  of  pure  intuition.  But  (I)  '  sensibility 
alone  furnishes  ns  with  intuitions/  and  though  this  does  not 
iDesn  that  Bensation  =  intuition^  it  does  imply  that  without 
sensation^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  should  not  have  intuition  ; 
and  (2)  *  body  *  is  not  pure  intuition,  so  that,  though  *  pure 
intiiition '  does  give  extension,  it  does  not  give  it  as  a  predi- 
taU  of  body.  If  ^  body '  means  body  as  eo^^erienc^d  m  (fc),  can 
Qg  else  in  (a)  9 
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52.  The  truth  is  that  both  judgments  aje  syntheUcal^  in] 
the  sense  that  in  them  thought  goes  beyoiad  the  mdjed'C^n- 
ccpiwn^  which,  Indeed,  would  not  he  a  conception  if  tboiighfc 
did  not  go  beyond  it.  Conception  =tbe  thinking  of  an  object 
under  relationsj  and  under  relations  which  cannot  be  isolated 
and  sanimed  up,  but  of  whioh  each  involFes  a  farther  relation. 
Both  are  analytical  as  implying^  analysis  of  that  mere  con- 
Bciousness  of  *  something  there  *  with  which  our  knowledge 
beg:iuSj  an  analysis  through  which  to  ag  the  'something' 
becomes  the  articulated  whole  which  it  is  in  itttelf.  Both, 
again,  relate  equally  to  experience.  The  differenee  is  that 
the  correlative  analysis  and  synthesis  represented  by  (a)  is 
much  more  elementary  than  that  represented  by  {^),  ao 
mentary  that  without  it  there  is  no  definite  conceptioti' 
an  outward  thing  at  alL  It  means,  *  every  body  is  made  v:p 
of  parts  outside  each  other/  In  fart,  it  merely  predicates 
of  body  that  which,  as  predicated  of  all  phienomena,  accord^ 
ing  to  Kant  himself,  is  a  *  synthetic  principle  of  experience,' 
It  is  quite  true  that  without  extension  you  cannot  think  of 
body,  but  it  is  misleading  to  fiay  that  in  predicating  exteoBion 
of  body,  you  do  not  go  beyond  the  conception  of  '  body,* 
because  the  predicate  expresses  that  very  act  of  going  beyond 
body,  though  only  to  another  body,  without  which  body 
cannot  be  thought  of, 

Kant's  opposition  between  the  two  sorts  of  judgment  is, 
in  fact,  a  giir^^ival  from  the  doctrine  which  opposes  what  mind 
does  for  itself  to  *  facta  of  nature/  a  doctrine  upset  by  the 
admission  that  *  understanding  prescribes  laws  a  priori  to 
phaenomena,  and  therefore  to  nature  as  a  complex  of  all 
phaanomena/  It  is  tlie  same  sort  of  surviTal,  which  makes 
him  often  write  as  if  mathematical  traths  were  only  *  sub- 
jectively true,'  though  their  *  objective  validity*  is  afterwards 
established  by  the  consideration  that,  nature  being  consti- 
tuted by  understanding,  the  synthesis  of  intuitions  must 
involve  relations  constituted  by  the  synthesis  of  the  mave 
forme  of  intuition. 

53.  The  notion  that  the  conceived  object  can  be  isolated 
— thought  of  apart  from  its  reflation  to  the  whole  of  eacperi- 
ence— appears  in  Kant's  explanation  of  the  *  postulates  ot 
empirical  thought'  * 

According  to  Kant,  if,  having  conceived  an  objects,  I  go 
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on  to  inqniie  whether  it  ia  merely  possible^  realtor  neeessarj, 
the  asking  and  answeritig  of  these  questions  in  no  way 
afi'ecta  the  object,  *  object  *  here  meamng  a  thing  thought  of 
nude?  a  definite  complex  of  attribates,  which  is  neither 
increaaed  nor  diminished  by  the  affirmation  or  de&ial  of  its 
reality.* 

The  possibility  of  mere  conc^Hon^  according  to  Eant^ 
'  iids  on  its  not  involving  contradictory  attributes*  The 
-ibility  of  such  an  object  as  is  thonght  in  the  concep- 
tion *  is  another  matter.  The  possibility  of  such  an  object 
constitutes  the  *  objective  reality '  of  the  conception  itself. 
It  depends  either  on  (a)  laws  of  coBstraction  in  space,  or  (b) 
on  its  being  capable  of  connection  with  the  whole  of  experi- 
ence according  to  the  'analogies  of  experience/  (a)  are 
objectively  valid  '  because  they  contain  a  priori  the  form  of 
experience  in  general ' ;  in  other  words,  because  '  the  forma- 
tive synthesis  by  which  we  construct  a  triangle  in  imagination^ 
is  the  very  same  as  that  we  employ  in  the  apprehension  of  a 
phfenoinenon  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  empirical  concep- 
tion of  it**  As  to  {h},  the  question  is  whether,  snpposing 
certain  miiformities  and  sequences  of  phtBnomena  ascertained 
according  to  tliese  analogies,  the  conceived  object  is  eonsastent 
with  tbem  aoeording  to  the  same  analogies.  How  cob  this 
question  be  answered  without  further  *  determination  of  the 
object*? 

'The  principles  of  modality  are  not  objectively  ayn- 
ihetical/  *They  predicate  of  a  conception  nothing  more 
*%.,.,  iijg  procedure  of  the  faculty  of  cognition  which  gene- 
1  it/  This  is  true  and  important,  if  it  means  that  the 
lUatinctioQ  of  possible,  real,  and  necessary  is  a  distinction 
rjr  ptirie  nodra^  a  distinction  arising  from  the  character  of 
our  intelligence  as  in  dmdopmetii ;  i*e,  from  the  fact  that  the 
j^rine^ph  which  forms  the  unity  of  the  world  (which  is  also 
the  principle  in  virtue  of  which  I  am  I)  is  communicated  to 
tts»  while  yet  the  details^  which  that  principle  makes  one,  are 
not  only  not  communicated  to  us  fuUyy  btit  never  can  be, 
since  in  respect  of  our  animal  nature  we  are  among  these 
details.  It  is  not  that  there  are  three  sorts  of  object,  the 
possible^  the  real,  the  necesaaijj  but  that  the  real  world  ia 

•  P.   409;   p.  SSS,  TV,     Cf  Home,  exiftent,  tnj  idea  of  Htm  oeitker  io^ 
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known  to  tis  throtr^Ii  a  succession  of  experiences,  which 
the  unity  of  the  understanding  renders  a  whole  of  mutiiaUj 
qualifying  elements,  and  that  thna  to  ub  in  any  stage  of 
experience  there  are  many  possibilities  of  which  we  cannot 
gay  yet  whether  they  are  real ;  they  are  possihilities^  as  not 
being  inconsistent,  according  to  the  formal  conditions  of 
experience,  with  oor  hitherto  experience,  but  possibilities  of 
which  we  cannot  say  that  they  are  real  because  our  hitherto 
experience  is  only  a  part  of  poaaible  experience* 

54*  Kant's  error  {I  think)  lies  in  treating  sruch  possibility  1 
as  *  objective  possibility-'  It  is  not  objective  possibility,  un- 
less consistent  with  the  whole  order  of  the  world  as  it  is,  and 
whatever  is  possible  in  this  sense  is  also  real-  In  this  latter 
(the  true)  sense  of  the  *  objectively  possible,'  it  is  quite  tme 
that  the  object,  when  from  being  possible  it  becomes  jieal,  is  ] 
*  not  farther  determined/  but  only  so  because  in  this  sen^  j 
the  possible  and  the  real  are  the  same.  To  the  objeciwdf\ 
fOwmhU  in  the  above  sense,  the  occurrence  of  a  sensation  (a 
new  perception)  on  our  part  makes  no  difference-  To  the 
mihjectwely  possihh  it  may  make  a  great  difference-  It  may 
verity  or  falsify  an  hypothesis,  A  *  subjectively  possible' 
conception  must  precede  every  experiment.  The  experime 
shows  whether  a  relation  of  phsenomena,  supposed  to 
possible,  is  real  or  not.  Through  it  nothing  becomes  real 
that  was  not  real  before.  ^  Is  it  not  the  case,  howeTer,'  it 
may  be  said, '  that  through  it  what  was  conceived  a&  posiSUi 
comes  to  be  conceived  as  real*  and  that  without  any  change  ia 
the  content  of  conception?'  No,  because  the  experiment 
always  involves  the  analysis  of  some  phsBnomena  not  analysed 
before ;  it  enables  you  to  judge  that  a  really  always  accom- 
panies 6,  whereas  before  you  only  guessed  it,  because  after  a 
crucial  experiment  yon  are  able  to  set  aside  all  conditions  in 
the  complex  phsenomena,  which  included  h  and  which  a  had 
been  found  to  follow,  except  h  itself. 

Thus  taking  the  *  possible  object  *  in  one  senses  it  is  qtdte 
true  that  the  occurrence  of  a  perception  corresponding  to  it 
makes  no  difference  to  its  content;  but  of  such  an  object  it  is 
unmeaning  to  say  that,  through  the  occurrence  of  perceptioiis, 
from  being  possible  it  becomes  reaL  Taking  'possible  ohjeet  * 
in  another  sense,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  occurrence  of  * 
perception  converts  its  possibility  into  reality,  but  in  dobiff 
so,  it  ftirther  determines  the  conception  of  tlie  object. 


H.  THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  *  OUTEB*  ANB 
'INNER  sense: 

p»i^eeiJiUr  £H£.  tf.  r  V.  pp.  197-200;  pp.  \U^\m,  TV.] 

55*  Tbe  distinction  between  outer  and  inner  sense  can- 
not be  explained  (1)  as  a  distinction  between  conscionsnefii 
doe  to  *  eirternal '  and  that  due  to  *  internal '  atimulue,  be- 
eatise  (a)  nerroos  stimnlod  cannot  be  distin^ished  into 
outer  and  inner ;  and  (5)  because  ^  outer  *  sense  means  the 
sense  of  an  outer  object,  *  inner '  the  sense  of  an  inner 
object,  and  the  nerroaa  stimuliis  of  conseionsness  is  not  the 
object  of  conseiougness ;  nor  can  it  be  explained  (2)  as  the 
distinction  between  *  ideaa  of  sensation '  and  *  ideas  of  reflec- 
tion/  between  *  impressiona  *  and  *  ideas/  between  perception 
and  mernoty  or  imagination^  because  [a)  to  any  conscious- 
aeii  of  an  '  outer '  object  the  second  member  in  each  of  these 
pairs  is  as  necessary  as  the  first,  and  (5)  the  object  of  eon^ 
ietonsness,  as  such,  Q^^y  be  just  as  much  outer  when  there  is  no 
teoalioit  present  as  when  there  is.  When  I  remember  my 
liCHiae*  the  object  of  consciousness  is  as  much  *  outer '  as  when 
I  am  looking  at  it.  A  remembered  pleasure  is  not  an  out- 
wmid  objectj  but  no  more  is  a  pleasure  at  the  time  of  being 
^iperienced.  Thus  the  difference  between  outer  and  inner 
Ilea  in  the  relation  of  the  object  as  an  object  of  con* 
not  in  ecnseionsness  as  apart  from  the  object, 
relations  of  the  house  on  the  one  side,  of  the  pleasure 
the  other,  as  objects  of  consciousness,  being  the  same 
the  house  is  perceived  or  imagined,  whether  the 
is  being  enjoyed  or  remembered,  the  difference 
between  perception  and  imagination,  between  enjoyment 
mn4  recolkction,  is  not  a  difference  between  inwardness 
outwardness  of  the  *  sense,'  We  are  thns  brought  to 
it  as  the  only  tenable  distinction  between  outer  and 
aeoje  that  between  the  eonscionsnesg  of  objects  as 
ftled  to  each  other,  not  to  the  conscious  subject,  and 
tha  eonsciooaness  of  objects  as  changes  in  the  state  of  the 
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ocmseioTis  subject.  Thas  it  i»  reallj  a  distinction,  not  between 
two  sorts  of  sense  as  sueh>  but  between  two  sorta  of  inteU 
lectual  interpretation  of  spnsej  two  functions  of  the  under- 
standing in  the  connection  of  phaenomena.  ■ 

56<  In  most  passages,  at  anj  rate,  Kant  uses  *  internal 
sense'  for  tlie  consciousness  of  changes  as  in  oneself,  in  the  way  , 
described.  It  is  this  whichj  as '  empirical  ap|)erception/  or  the 
'  consciousness  of  sell*  according  to  the  detennination  of  our 
states  in  internal  perception/  he  opposes  to  *  transcendental 
apperception**  ^  It  is  of  this,  again^  that  he  is  thinking  when 
he  shows  ^  that  *  internal  e:xperienc8  is  possible  only  mediately 
and  through  externa!  experience/  because  ^  eonseioustiess  of 
my  own  existence  as  determined  in  time '  implies  a  *  perma- 
tient  sometliing  external  to  me/  in  relation  (contrast)  to 
wliich  alone  a  consciousness  of  time  is  possible,  and  which 
cannot  be  one  of  my  ^  representations,'  because,  if  it  were,  it 
would  be  in  time,  and  thus  not  pernianent.  This  is  Kanfi 
rt*ply  to  *  problematic  idealism/  which  he  affiliates  to  Des- 
cartes, the  doctrine  that  the  only  immediate  certainty  lies  in 
the  consciousness  of  one's  own  existence,  and  that  the  exist* 
ence  of  the  outer  world  is  known  mediately  or  inferentiaUy 
through  this.  Kant  retorts  that  in  order  to  such  conscious- 
ness, as  of  the  succession  of  my  inward  states,  there  must 
already  be  knowledge  of  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  inferred! 
from  it,  viz.  of  a  permanent  something  other  than  these 
states,  in  order  to  render  consciousness  of  their  suecessioti 
possible. 

This  outward  something,  however^  as  Kant  underBtands 
it,  cannot  be  *  outward '  according  to  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  term*  For,  according  to  the  rest  of  his  doctrine, 
it  must  result  from  the  determination  of  phsenomena  (the 
modifications  of  sensibility)  by  the  *  unity  of  apperception' 
or  the  principle  of  this.  The  *  permanent  something/  accord- 
ing to  him,  it  is  true,  which  must  be  known  in  order  to 
render  the  conaeioussness  of  succession  possible,  camiat  be 
the  '  transcendental  ego'  itself,  because  this  is  not  knowable 
from  the  want  of  a  corresponding  phenomenon.  It  must  be 
what  (in  the  account  of  the  first  *  analogy  of  experience '}  he 
calls  ^  substantia  phaenomenon.'  It  is  very  difficult  to  maid 
out  bow  he  understands  this.  It  is  1^6  'permanent'  of 
'  real '  in  phaenomena,  but  implies  determination  of  these  by 

»  P.  572 ;  Mnhafiy*i  trams,  loc.  cU.  p.  200,  *  R  199 ;  p.  16S,  I>. 
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the  cat^gOTj  of  substance,  a  partiealar  '  ftmctioii  *  of  the 
unity  of  apperception. 

57.  Now  Kant  is  quite  right  in  saying  that '  inner  sense/ 
as  consciousness  of  successive  modifications  of  one*s  state, 
implies  outer  experience,  the  conception  of  permanent  objects 
other  than  such  modifications.  It  is  a  mistake  of  *  meta- 
physicians '  to  say  that  we  are  primarily  conscioas  of  our- 
feelves,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words,  or  of  our  states 
as  ours*  In  order  to  such  consciousness  we  must  akeady 
have  been  conscious  of  objects,  neither  as  distinctly  outer 
nor  distinctly  inner,  and  have  gradtiaUy  come  to  distinguish 
our  own  changes  from  what  we  suppose  to  be  permanent  in 
them.  It  is  true  that  only  through  modifications  of  sensi- 
bQilj,  determined  by  the  presence  to  them  of  the  thinking 
eubject^  are  we  oonaeioos  of  objects  at  all.  But  in  the  order 
of  our  experience,  the  conscionsneaa  of  objects  precedes  re- 
ection  on  the  conditions  of  thi^ir  presentation  as  ea:  parte 
$tra ;  precedes  and  determines  the  *  inner  seusej'  according 
the  meening  which  we  have  so  far  attached  to  it-  We 
things  before  we  are  conscious  of  the  sensation  of  sight 
F  a  uauation*  To  have  a  sensation  is  different  from  being 
iidcious  of  having  a  sensation  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that 
liuEtlon  of  sensations  by  the  self-conscious  subject  (the 
ibpect  present  to  and  distinguishing  itself  from  all)  which 
nacefisary  to  their  becoming  the  seme  of  objectSj  is  different 
the  consciousness  of  having  sensations. 
SB*  The  question,  however,  arises,  (1)  whether  the  sense 
of  objects,  as  preceding  such  '  inner  sense,'  is  properly  con- 
sidered *  outer ' ;  whether  the  distinction  of  *  outer  *  and 
3r'  does  not  represent  a  process  of  reflection  aubseqnent 
the  consciousness  of  objects,  and  of  which  the  two  sides 
strictly  correlative,  neither  being  prior  or  sequent  to  tlie 
(2)  whether,  when  time  is  called  the  form  of  '  inner 
tliere  is  not  a  confusion  between  modifications  of 
sibility  (properly  neither  outer  nor  innerj  and  of  which 
Seme  there  is  any  case  for  calling  time^  the  form),  and  con- 
•  Ii»usne8s  of  such  as  of  changes  in  my  state  in  opposition  to 
Lfl  other  than  me,  which  is  proper  I  j  *  inner  sense,*  but  of 
pi  I  >  no  more  specially  the  form  than  of  any  other 

4  of  change- 
•(1)   Lot* king  to  the  consciousness  of  a  'permanent  some* 
ig '  which  is  the  comlition  of  the  con&ciousness  of  my 
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atates  as  successiTe,  there  is  nothing  in  either  of  the  factum 
from  which  it  r<?su!ts,  either  in  the  phtenomena,  modificatioQt^ 
of  sensibilitjj  which  ill  themselves  are  neither  outer  norm 
inner,  or  in  the  'nnitj  of  apperception/  to  qualify  it  as  out- 
ward. It  only  hecomes  '  outward  *  in  so  far  as  conscionsness 
of  changes  as  m  my  state  is  awakened  and  opposed  to  it 
Afl  nn  cm^ecedmi  conditi&n.  of  such  consciouanesa^  it  is  not 
outward  any  more  than  inward. 

As  to  question  (2),  it  is  clear  that  time  is  the  form  of  all 
diange.  There  is  no  propriety  in  calling  it  the  form  q\ 
imwr  sense  according  to  the  above  meanintr,  unless  it  be  tru( 
that  changes  are  only  in  time  so  far  as  reflected  on  aa  mu 
cessive  modifications  of  my  state,  which  was  not  what  Kant 
meant.  He  regarded  *time'  as  the  form  of  all  pha?noniena, 
as  modifications  of  sensibility,  and  only  came  to  speak  of  it 
as  a  form  of  mner  sense  from  the  confusion  of  such  modificfl- 
tions  with  the  consciousness  of  them  as  changes  in  me  ia 
opposition  to  changes  in  things. 

59.  His   double  nmge  of  *  internal  sense'  appears  oi 
pages  127-129  {IV.  pp.  93-05)*   He  first  uses  *  internal  sense 
for  that  which  *  represents  to  us  our  own  consciotisaess, 
only  as  we  appear  to  ourselves,  not  as  we  are  in  onrselTcf 
,  .  .  ourselves  only  as  inwardly  affected ;  *  in   short,  *  em- 
pirical  apperception/     But  he  proceeds,  '  That  which  deter* 
mines  the  internal  sense  is  the  understanding,'  4c*     But  it 
is  only  the  determination  by  the  understanding  which  yieM« 
'  internal  sense  '  according  to  the  above  meaning.     The  teit 
implies  that  there  is^r*^  internal  sense,  and  tJiat  then  itU 
determined  by  the  understanding.     But  without  such  d**- 
termination  there  is  no  sense  of  ohjects  at  allj  mncl 
sense  of  objects  as  distinguished  into  outer  and  iiuiti, 
without  it  there  is  no  *  synthesis  of  the  manifold-* 

In  truth,  the  '  internal  sense '  of  the  paragraph  begmniiV 
<  That  which  determines^*  &c.,  and  of  the  foUowing^^  m  imj^ 
the  *  empirical  apperception  *  of  the  preceding  paragnjihi 
but  simply  the  sensuous  as  a  manifold  in  tame,  wbuik  ** 
according  to  Kant  all  the  sensuous  is,  though  somehow  i(^ 
of  it  is  also  a  manifold  in  space*  Kant  then  uses  *  iatter 
sense*  in  two  meanings;  (1)  for  the  sensible  as  a  munifoU 
in  time,  which  all  the  senmbh  (according  to  him)  is;  (2)  ftf 
'empiiica!  apperception.*  In  the  sL^cond  meaning,  accorfliaS, 
to  his  own  showing,  it  presupposes  the  action  of  the  mM^e^' 
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Btandiog.  If  conBDad  to  tte  first  mefljiiug,  {a)  ihere  in 
impropriety  in  calling  time  a  form  of  inner  aense,  taking 
*  sense  *  apart  from  the  determination  which  Kant  ascribes 
to  ouilerstanding ;  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  it  as  inner 

seept  the  form  of  time  itself;  *  inner  sense  *= sense  ia  time* 
PTime  is  the  form  of  inner  sense,'  then  =  *  time  is  the  form 

■  sense  as  in  time/  (b)  It  does  not  appear  how,  space  and 
^rae  being  alike  forms  of  the  sensible  apart  from  the  action 
the  understanding  upon  the  sensible^  while  time  is  the 
form  of  all  sense  as  soch,  space  should  3^et  be  the  digtingni^hin^ 
form  of  a  certain  sort  of  sense.  Kant  says,  '  The  internal 
setise  contains  merely  the  form  of  intuition^  but  without  any 
synthetical  conjunction  of  the  manifold  therein ; '  but  if  it 
^does  not  o>ntain  any  determined  intuition,'  how  can  it 
contain  the  *  form  of  intuition '  ?  To  *  contain  the  form  of 
intuition  ^  must  mean  that  it  contains  the  relation  of  succes- 
sion^  the  relation  in  virtue  of  which  the  data  of  sense  are 
one  before,  one  after,  the  other.  No  doubt  it  really  contains 
this  relation,  but  only  through  the  synthesis  effected  hy 
^apperception/    Kant  immediately  afterwards  says  that  the 

DDception  of  sncceasion  is  derived  from  motion,  as  *  an  act 
^f  the  subject '  by  which  it  *  determines  the  internal  sense 
according  to  its  form^*  and  'such  synthesis  of  the  manifold' 
(aa  that  which  yields  the  conception  of  succession?)  *the 
understanding  does  not  Jind  in  the  internal  sense,  but  pro-- 
ducm^  in  that  it  «.ffeetd  this  sense/  It  is  admitted^  then,  that 
only  an  act  of  underitaoding  can  constitute  that '  synthesis 
of  the  manifold '  which  is  necessary  to  the  conception  of 
succession.  The  question  ia  whether  there  could  be  succes- 
8IOQ,  time,  or  '  form  of  inner  sense '  itself,  without  such 
fffn  thesis.  Kant  see  ma  to  have  thought  there  could  be,  and 
hence  speaks  of  time  as  belonging  to  the  determinable,  or 
as  itself  the  determinable,  prior  to  the  act  of  determination 
by  the  understanding,*  In  fact,  he  never  gave  up  the 
notion  that  the  sensuous  or  determinable  (what  has  y^  ^ 
he  deUrmined)  is  given  to  the  understanding  under  two 
distinct  modes  of  multiplicity,  as  a  manifold  in  space  and 
s  manifold  in  titne.  Though  considering  it  merely  deter* 
MsAaubU,  he  yet  assigns  to  it  such  actual  determmation  as 
lolAfciofi  in  space  and  relation  in  time  constitute. 


>  1"*  130,  nuLei  p.  Bti.  2K 
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60J  There  ijs  the  distinetiDii  (a)  between  setisatioii  and 
perception  ;  ft)  between  perception  and  memory  or  imagina- 
tion ;  (c)  between  Bensible  objects  as  succesaive,  and  sensible 
objects  as  coexistent  and  mutnally  limiting, 

Wben  Kant  calls  time  the  form  of  mner  sense,  space  of 
outer,  he  has  in  view  the  List  distinction,  but  he  speaks  as 
if  there  were  some  other  distinction  than  this  between 
obji-cts  of  oater  and  inner  sense — a  distinction  conveyed  by 
these  terms  *  outer '  and  *  inner  * — and  as  if  the  distinction 
between  the  determination  by  the  form  of  space  and  the  de- 
termination by  the  form  of  time  were  found  to  go  along  with 
this  independent  distinction  between  objects  of  onter  and  of 
inner  sense.  He  does  not  treat  the  distinction  between  the 
form  of  space  aud  the  form  of  time  as  comiituHny  that 
between  outer  and  inner  sense,  but  the  latter  as  existing  on 
independent  grounds^  and  the  former  as  happening  to  coin* 
cide  with  it. 

On  examination  we  find  (1)  the  distinction  between  outer 
and  inner  sense  untenable  in  itself,  and  (2)  tbatj  if  we  take 
it — under  a  protest  against  the  use  of  the  terms  *  inner  *  and 

*  outer '^^ to  represent  (a)  or  (t)  above,  then  distinction  (c) 
will  not  coincide  with  it. 

There  is  ((/)  the  distinction  between  the  consciousness 
of  objects  as  giveji — whether  perceived  or  remembered, 
whether  given  through  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch,  or 
those  of  hearing  and  smelling—and  the  consciousness  ol 
changes  c*f  my  state  implied  in  the  giving  of  such  objects. 

In  itself,  the  presentation  of  an  object  is  neither  outer 
nor  inner  (or,  if  we  like,  both  outer  and  inner).  It  is  the 
presentation  of  an  object  through  being  a  change  of  c^yn- 
sciousness*  It  has  its  outer  aide  in  the  relation  of  the 
object  to  other  objects,  its  inner  side  in  the  relation  of  the 
moditi cation  of  conscionsnesa  to  other  modifications  of  con- 
scioasness  (the  latter  being  the  condition  of  the  former). 

When  objects  have  been  presented,  however,  attention 
may  be  directed  to  the  modification  of  consciousness  itti plied 
in  the  presentation,  and  attention  so  directed  may  be  called 

*  inner  sense** 

It  may  be  held  that  such  *  inner  sense '  yields  first  the 
consciousness  of  mere  time,  as  a  relation  (though  not  of 

*  [This  9^ticm^  irhidi  is  parti j  a  rimmi  of  tbi&  preceding  fire,  it  iiovL  ^ 
dQUfrbfld  sheet  of  manuscrtp^] 
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objects  related  in  the  way  of  succession).  This,  however,  is 
not  what  Kant  meant  in  calling  it  the  '  form  of  inner  sense.' 
He  meant  that  it  was  a  relation  between  changes  of  con- 
sciousness ;  but  these  are  not  really  different  from  the  pre- 
sentation of  objects  through  them,  which  he  called  ^  outer 
sense.' 

Time  exists  for  consciousness  in  presenting  its  own 
modifications  to  itself. 

Space  exists  for  it  as  presenting  objects  under  a  condition 
which  is  the  reverse  of  that  under  which  its  own  modifications 
are  presented.' 

'  [CompAie  what  is  said  on  '  outer  and  inner  sense '  below  in  the  lectures  on 
MiU*8  Logic,  sections  98>101.] 
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I.   TEE  'EMFIEIOAL  BEALITY'  OF  TIME. 
[See  evpedallj  Krii.  d.  r.  Fl,  pp.  346^350 ;  pp.  807-310,  Tr,] 

61*  The  objection  to  the  Kantian  doctritie  of  space  and] 
time,  which  presents  itself  to  every  one,  is  that  the '  empirical ' 
reality '  which  he  allows  them  is  not  enotigh.    As  he  expressly 
says,  it  is  a  reality  conditioned  by  forms  of  human  sensibility.* 
How  then  cotiLd  there  be  space  and  time  when  as  yet  there  I 
was  no  sach  sensibility?    Is  not  that  according  to  KaQtj 
equivalent  to  asking  how  there  could  be  time  befon© 
possibility  of  time  ?    Yet  does  not  all  science  show  that  i 
were  (to  say  the  least)  bodies  moving,  i*e.  snecesaively  Docmp 
ing  different  places,  and  of  which  the  conditions  changed,  \ 
long  before  ihere  was  man?  whereas  Kant  tells  ns  that 
changes  presuppose  time^^  and  motion  presupposes  both  space 
and  time. 

$2.  T^we,~Kant  is  quite  right  in  opposing  the  notion  | 
that  things  qualified  by  relation  are  given  iadependeutly  of] 
thought  or  the  mind,  and  that  we  then  proceed  to  abstract  I 
relations,  and  among  them,  as  the  most  universal,  that  of  ] 
time.     But  on  his  own  part  he  is  wrong  in  putting  the  i 
as  if  time  were  first  given  by  the  mind  as  a  *  form  *  or  relation  \ 
(*  as  that  which  effects  that  the  content  of  phsenomena  can 
be  arranged  in  a  certain  manner  *)♦  and  that  then  objecta  are 
fitted  into  this  form.     *  Time  '  is  an  abstraction  (a  relation 
abstracted  from  the  related  objects   in  which  reality  lies), 
though  not  an  abstraction  from  a  world  given  independefitly 
of  tkougkL 

It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  as  if  time  rendered  change 
possible :  the  same  sort  of  mistake  as  to  say  that  separation  ' 
of  interests  renders  the  state  possible.  When  you  come  to 
analyse  what  is  involved  in  the  existence  of  a  state,  you  find 
that  if  all  interests  were  identical,  there  would  not  be  a 
state.     On  the  other  hand,  the  state  tends  to  overcome^  and,  I 

*  Pp.  ai-62 .  p.  26,  IV.  '  P.  m ;  p.  32»  Fr. 
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so  far  as  it  approaches  perfection,  actually  overcomes,  sepa- 
ration of  interests.  In  other  words,  just  so  far  as  there  is  a 
state,  interests  no  longer  are  merely  separate.  In  the  state, 
separation  of  interests  may  be  said  to  exist  as  one  factor  of 
the  reality,  bat  as  in  one  sense  neutralised  by  the  other 
factor,  which  is  its  opposite,  viz.  the  sense  of  common  in- 
terest. Neither  would  be  what  it  is  without  the  other,  but 
in  the  state  neither  retains  any  separate  reality.  So  in  real 
change,  time,  as  a  mere  relation  in  virtue  of  which  this  is 
over  before  that  begins,  has  no  real  existence.  Let  a  process 
of  change  be  represented  as  states  6,  c,  d,  &c.  of  something 
other  than  the  states,  which  shall  be  caUed  A.  State  6 
determines  c,  and  c,  as  determined  by  b,  determines  d ;  so 
that  6  and  e  have  not  really  ceased  to  exist  in  the  existence 
of  d ;  and  A — that  of  which  tliey  are  all  states — continually 
determines  or  exists  in  all.  Here,  then,  is  no  mere  or  abso- 
lute before  and  after.  The  relation  of  time  is  involved  in  the 
reality  of  change,  but  only  as  one  factor  of  the  reality,  of 
which  the  other  is  its  opposite,  viz.  the  qualification  of  the 
state  existing  at  one  moment  by  states  existing  at  other 
moments  in  virtue  of  a  law  or  subject  equally  operative  in 
or  constitutive  of  all.  Except  as  neutralised  by  this  opposite 
&ctor,  time  has  no  reality ;  it  is  a  mere  abstraction.  In 
short,  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  mere  time ;  it  only 
exists  for  our  abstracting  intelligence.  Let  us  come  then  to 
real  change,  or  motion,  or  the  succession  of  events  in  a  defi- 
nite universe  where  each  is  qualified  by  all,  the  world  of 
becoming.  (1)  Is  such  a  world  possible  except  for  a  think- 
ing subject  ?  (2)  If  not,  is  there  for  such  a  subject  what 
we  mean  by  time  ?  (3)  For  such  a  subject,  or  in  its  reality, 
has  the  world  of  becoming  a  beginning  and  endP 

63.  It  has  been  sufficiently  shown  that  the  'cosmos  of 
our  experience'  is  only  possible  in  relation  to  a  thinking 
subject,  as  that  for  which  appearances,  past  as  feelings^  are 
present  as  facts  determining  and  determined  by  all  others. 
*  This,'  it  may  be  said,  *  may  be  true  of  the  cosmos  of  our 
experience,  but  how  can  it  be  true  of  that  which  is  not  phse- 
noraenaJ,  as  must  have  been  the  world  (the  series  of  events) 
that  preceded  sentient  life  P  '  The  answer  is  that  it  is  not 
our  sentience  that  is  the  condition  of  there  being  for  us  a 
phaenomenal  world,  though  the  fact  that  we  are  sentient  (and, 
so  far,  merely  parts  of  this  world)  limits  (renders  inadequate) 
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the  mode  in  which  we  understand  it^  i.e.  in  which  it  exisli  ^ 
as  a  ph^enomenal  world  for  na*  The  eondition  of  there  bein*; 
for  us  sach  a  world  is  the  existence  of  a  reasoBj  which  wp 
call  ours,  but  which  we  cannot  suppose,  withoot  hopeless 
contradiction  and  confusion,  to  have  hegun  with  onr  gen- 
tieut  life»  any  more  tJmn  we  can  suppose  the  principle  in  virtue 
of  which  we  say  ^  we '  or  *  ours '  to  have  begun  mth  that 
life.  There  is  no  meaning  in  speaking  of  a  series  of  events, 
*  revealed  to  ns  by  science  *  as  antecedent  conditions  of  life 
and  sentience,  which  must  have  taken  place  when  a^  yet  life 
and  sentience  were  not,  as  if  they  did  not  belong  to  our  ph«p- 
nomenal  world,  *  the  cosmos  of  our  experience/  They  are 
conditions  of  what  we  experience,  determined  just  as  much 
by  relation  to  what  we  experience  as  it  by  relation  to  them. 
Limit  *  our  experience  *  to  the  succession  of  our  feelings,  and 
there  is  no  '  world  of  experience-*  Extend  it  bo  as  to  mean 
that  which  determines  our  feelingj  and  it  must  include  con* 
ditions  antecedent  to  the  appearance  of  sentient  life  just  as 
much  as  any  other.  If  '  science '  reveals  such  conditions* 
the  right  inference  to  draw  is,  not  that  the  world  is  inde- 
pendent of  thought,  but  that  tliought,  the  condition  of  there 
being  such  conditions,  does  nut  come  into  being  as  a  de- 
velopment of  life  and  sentience. 

64*  Admitting,  then,  an  eternal  thinking  subject,  as  the 
correlatum  of  nature,  without  which    nature   could  not  be,      , 
what  is  nature  for  such  a  subject  r'     The  answer  is,  it  ia  Just  ■ 
what  it  is  for  our  reason,  which  u  this  eternal  thinking  ^ 
subject,'     It  is  not  essential  to  there  being  a  nature  for  us 
that  we  should  be  sentient.^     Facts  of  sense  exist  for  us  as 
understood,  or  as  constituents  of  a  nature,  when  no  longer 
felt*     Nor,  as  merely  felt,  are  they  facts  fur  consciousness  at 
alL     The  circumstance  that  we  not  only  know  what  facts  of 
feeling  are,  but  ourselves  feel,  so  far  interferes  with  our 
knowledge*     For  reason  (and,  except  for  reason,  there  is  no 


^  In  UH  the  fuDClioti  of  reaaon,  a« 
rendering  a  natore  possible  for  our  con- 
seionsue»«,  m  not  its  »ok  fnaction.  It 
rondere  morality  possible  too.  And  if 
W0  ipoik  of  the  istcmal  eubjet^t  ar  God, 
we  iDQBt  not  HuppoGie,  bi^cuusB  G-od  ren- 
dpr«  nature  possible,  tUat  thi«  ii  the 
full  aceount  ^  God.  He  must  at  leaat 
Fisuder  mcralitj  possible  too< 

^  It  is  tlirijugh  our  fentieuce  (and 
the  lifo  oQ  which  leuUonce  d^pende] 


ihtit  we  are  piirte  of  n»tur«  ;  but  jn«l  io 
fiir  as  we  tif  e  parts  of  natiiro  iK«r«  ii 
no  nature  for  us,  i«e.  m  tbe  object  of 
OUT  coDseiouflDess.  It  is  not  as  ftetiCi^it 
tbdt  we  are  libte  to  ptoseut  ii&ttm  |4j 
oiirselv«8  Ns  aji  obJe<:t,  por,  if  ihepn 
wel«  nQthing  but  sucopssi^v  i»li[if9, 
would  thi^re  be  a  nature  at  lUi  Bat  if 
is  equaLlj  true  thitt  without  feeling 
r here  IB  oo  natare. 
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nature  at  all),  nature  is  a  syetem  of  tecomingt  which  rests 
on  nnehang^able  conditions*  Subject  to  these  conditions, 
new  @?eDtd  take  place.  The  state  of  the  natural  world  to- 
day ]S  what  it  never  exactJy  was  before.  But  it  had  its 
Hfioesaarj  poesibOlty  in  the  state  of  yesterday,  just  as  that 
possibility  has  its  necessary  realisation  in  the  state  of  to-day. 
Such  is  natmre  for  that  thinking  subject  which  renders  nature, 
BB  mx  object,  possible  for  us,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
another  such  subject  for  which  it  would  be  anything  different. 
No  doubt  nature  in  other  ways  is  wholly  different  to  us  from 
what  it  would  be  to  a  being  that  was  not,  as  we  in  virtue  of 
ofir  ammal  life  are,  jaar^  of  it.  We  understand  that  it  is  the 
system  described ;  but  to  us,  as  we  are  at  any  moment  of  our 
Bt€8,  all  nature  but  a  little  part  is  *  expunged  and  rased-* 
Kature  brings  each  man  at  every  moment  his  own  joy  or 
sorrow,  which  is  no  one  else's.  Save  in  respect  of  the  formal 
conditions  of  kuowledere,  every  one  finds  nature  different  from 
what  every  one  else  finds  it;  much  more,  except  in  that 
respect,  mutt  it  be  different  for  each  man  on  the  one  aide* 
and  on  the  other  for  the  thinking  eubjeet  in  its  full  reality, 
whtrh  must  be  determined  by  relation  to  the  whole  of  nature. 
Thus,  though  nature  is  really,  or  for  the  eternal  thinking 
subject,  for  God,  what  it  is  for  our  reason  (i.e»  for  this  subject 
as  enabling  us  to  present  a  natuTe  to  ourselves),  when  we 
come  to  say  what  it  is  for  our  reason,  we  cannot  get  beyond 
the  mere  formal  conditions  of  there  being  a  nature  at  aU. 
We  do  no  more  than  state  these  when  we  give  such  a  formal 
definition  of  nature  as  the  above. 

0a»  This  definition  immediately  suggests  the  question, 
Has  nature  {the  system  of  becoming)  a  beginning  and  end*P 
and  if  so,  what?  A  beginning  of  nature* would  be  an  un- 
conditioned occurrence  * ;  an  end  of  it  would  be  conditions 
thai  had  no  effect,  A  beginning  and  an  end  of  natnre  thus 
alike  involve  contradictions.  In  another  sense,  indeed,  nature 
maj  be  said  to  have  beginning  and  end,  each  being  God, 
ffinoe  the  thinking  subject  is  the  condition  of  its  possibility^ 
aady  as  yielding  man  who  shares  the  divine  consciousness,  it 
returns  to  God*  But  the  process  of  nature,  in  yielding  man, 
does  not  oome  to  an  end  as  a  process  of  beooming. 

•  Tf»  '  fstmhife  matter '  of  tivo  cto-  nMhjng,  or  elac  i»  so  conditioned  ns  to 

Itttion  tijoofy,  wltir-h  i.'OiiUiai  the  *  pn>-  be  rirtiiaUy  alroadj  all  ilmt  in  '  cftilTeil  * 

inu9  ami  notao^  fjf  hU  formN  of  life.'  tm  tfnm  it;  but  if  ao  coiiditiooe^,  it  h  not  an 

«itii«r  aoukiniE  <ii  all,  4i»d  am  txp\a.m  absK^luie  ftnt,  not  mnqimUficd  nmttcsr. 
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Are  we  to  hold  (a)  that  the  world  of  becoming  has  begin- 
ning and  end  in  time  and  space  j  (b)  that  it  has  no  beginning 
Qt  end ;  or  (c),  if  we  find  it  equally  impossible  that  it  should, 
and  that  it  should  not,  have  begin ning  and  end,  are  we  to 
hold  that  this  equal  impossibility  belongs  to  ita  real  nature, 
or  (d)  that  it  is  due  to  the  infirmity  of  our  thought  1? 

It  is  the  condition  of  every  event  that  it  has  an  antece- 
dent event.  There  can  then  be  no  stoppage  in  regress  from 
event  to  event,  for  any  Jlrsl  event  would  be  iadeterniinate, 
would  be  nothing*  On  the  other  hand,  a  determination  of  | 
any  event  (of  any  note)  by  an  indeterminate  series  of  events 
would  be  no  determination  at  all-  For  the  same  reason^  then, 
for  which  we  deny  that  there  can  be  a  first  event,  we  musl 
deny  that  events  form  an  endless  series. 

6G.  Kant  would  say  that,  though  Uiis  contradiction  does 
not  affect  or  relate  to  '  things  in  themselves/  it  is  inherent  ia  fl 
the  nature  of  empirical  reality  or  the  world  of  experience ;  ^ 
and  when  we  have  given  this  *  world  of  experience  '  the  fuU 
extension  which  his  theory  logically  requires  for  it,  there 
remains  nothing  outside  it,  nothing  to  be  a  '  thing  in  itself,' 
but  the  unconditional  thinking  subject  itself,  which  is 
the  source  of  the  categories.^  The  '  world  of  experience  *=s 
sensibility  as  related  to  reason,  and  in  consequence  of  thai 
relation  determined  by  the  categories,  *  conceptions  of  the 
understanding'  which  connect  all  *  modifications  of  sensi- 
bility *  (phEcnomena)  with  each  other,  so  that  they  become  a 
changing  world.  The  contradiction  between  having  a  be- 
ginning and  not  having  one  is  a  necessary  incident  of  this 
world*  The  unconditioned  subject  in  relation  to  feelings 
renders  them  changes,  for  which  a  beginning  must  always  be 
sought  and  can  never  be  founds  or — to  vary  the  expression — 
of  which  it  is  the  nature  to  involve  the  contiudiction  of  being 
each  determined  by  an  indeterminate  series.  Thus  the  con- 
tradiction involved  in  *  our  conception '  of  change  arises  out 
of  the  relation  of  reason  to  sensibility  as  constituting  th^ 
knowledge  of  nature ;  but,  according  to  Kant,  this  relatioi 


'  Thus  in  itsalf,  a«  di^tingnishM 
from  it«  work  in  confti luting  the  world 
of  exprlence  thmitgh  f  elation  lo  vendi- 
bility, what  tight  (it  may  he  asked) 
tmTB  ir«  to  AJscribe  any  saeh  tiepiirmte 
exiit^nce  to  this  subjoct?  Itfi  reiJity 
jamt  lie   in    its  function — ].e.  in   the 


natarewhich  rpiults  from  the  relAtioaJ 
of  refieQU  to  senaibLiity.  The  Kiiuliiitil 
answer  would  be  that  tfaa  fmct 
moruVitj — of  action  at  lta£t  ^fft^itd  hjX 
thd judgment  'I  ought '—showi  i|  \a\ 
have  auotbcT  fuiicLion  tkm  thAt  wbich  J 
jiclfb  oaiure. 
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also  constitutes  the  ^empmefil  reality'  of  nature |  therefore 
the  contradiction  belongs  to  this  reality. 

We  then   come   to   the  difficulty  how  the  relation  of 
reason  to  sensibility  can  constitute  the  reality  (in  any  eensi^ 

*  empirical '  or  other)  of  what  took  place  before  there  waa 
human  sensibility. 

In  regard  to  ereuts  which  took  place  before  there  was 
man,  are  we,  from  Kaut^s  standpoint,  to  suppose  (a)  that, 
I  thongh  prioFj  they  come  into  being  bo  far  as  man  finds  them 
^^^■becessaiy  to  explain  the  phsenomena  of  his  e^cperience,  i.e. 
^Httiat  their  very  prior  existence  is  made  by  knowing  man  ?  or 
^■^)  that  their  relation  to  a  future  human  sensibility  was  the 
'  condition  of  their  prior  existence,  as  an  existence  for  intelli- 
gence ?  or  (c)  that  before  man  was  they  existed  in  relation 
to  a  present  sensibility ^  a  sensibility  of  which  that  in  each  of 
US  is  in  some  way  a  reproduction  9 

67*  Kant  certainly  uses  language  which  seems  like  view 
(a).  *  In  the  transcendental  aesthetic,'  he  says,  *  we  proved 
that  *  ,  ,  all  objects  of  a  possible  experience,  as  presented  to 
na — as  extended  bodies  or  as  series  of  changes — have  no  self- 
subsiftent  existence  apart  from  human  thought.'  *  This  may 
be  admitted,  and  yet  it  may  be  held  that  *  human  thought, 
sensibility  qualified   by  reason,   does   not  begin  with   the 

*  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth  ;  *  that  it,  and  with  it  the 
possibility  of  nature,  exists  eternally  in  God ;  so  exists  as  a 
mode  of  the  spirit^  in  freedom  from  the  delusions  which 
arise  in  each  man,  (a)  from  his  knowing  no  other  mode  of 

e  existence  of  spirit  than  that  which  constitutes  nature,  (b) 
om  the  limitation  in  his  knowledge  even  of  this— from  the 
imitation  of  his  erperienc^^ 

On  the  other  hand^  two  passages  ^  would  seem  to  imply 

at  objeeta  which  we  may  come  to  discover  either  as  now 

sting  in  space,  or  as  having  existed  in  past  time,  only  so 

in  virtue  of  the  discovery,  only  exist  when  discovered* 

passages  look  like  a  virtual  admission  of  Berkley anism 


•  P.  346,  ff;  p.  307.  Tr. 

t  *  *J^i  thcrt  may  be  iishabitAtil^  m 

BiooD,  aiiboisgh  00  Qt)«  bM  erer 

ervnd  iti«fii*  fuiut  cerEainlj  be  ad- 

t;  but  tbitt  aaifrtioQ   meaiLs  oiilj^ 

\  «•  tOAf  in  tbo  possible  pcogroea 

diifOT«T  them   at  »om« 

liiae'   (p.    UB;    p.    308,    TV.) 

hingB  thai  reaXlj  eixiated  in  past 

ic«  to  SI6  xefti  ofgecte  otdj 


in  to  f^  aft  I  ean  reprMent  to  m;  own 

mind  thiLt  a  i«gr«Asiv«  fienea  of  poflsible 
perceptions  .  .  ,  conducta  oa  to  nn 
ekpii«d  series  of  lime  as  the  condition 
of  the  prBsenl  tima*  (p.  349;  p.  309, 
7V,)^  (Rnnt  le^Tes  nnfsplftjoed  the 
difficultj  how  a  *  progiaii  of  nrperi- 
e<nce '  becomefi  ulso  a  *  ngnisiTa  seneft 
of  pen^t^pdoBs/) 
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{eMe=pe^*cipi)y  qnalified  merely  by  a  recognition  of  the  wort 
of  thought  in  constituting  the  connection  between  sensnoafl 
representations^  without  which  there  are  no  perceived  objects. 
He  admits,  indeed,  a  *  transcendental  object  of  experience '  in 
which  these  empirical  objects,  which  we  come  to  diacover* 
may  be  said  to  be  given,  and  which  itself  *  exists  prior  t^  all 
experience  * ;  bnt  this,  he  explains,  is  merely  the  'intelligible 
cause  *  looked  at  in  a  particular  way,  viz.  as  corresponding 
to  onr  receptivity;  and  one  cannot  find  any  consistent  view 
of  such  *  intelligible  cause  '  in  Kant  except  as  the  *  tranBoen- 
dental  subject'  which  conditions  the  connection  between 
phsenoraena.  To  say  that  they  are  given  in  the  *  tmnscen- 
dental  object '  is  either  a  mere  fiction  of  onrs,  or  it  must  mean 
that  they  are  given  in  the  ti-anscendental  sabject.  In  this* 
however,  in  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  a  sensibility,  either  they 
are  not  really  '  given  '  at  all,  except  as  gradually  discovered  ; 
or*  if  we  say  that  we  only  discover  what  is  already  given  to  be 
discoveredj  that  sensibility,  which  in  relation  to  reason  is  the 
condition  of  their  existence  as  discovered,  must  also  be  the 
condition  of  their  existence  as  *  given.* 

We  cannot  explain  their  exietence  as  Vgiven' — their 
existence  before  the  progress  of  our  experience  yields  them  to 
us — on  the  supposition  (i),  Le.  of  a  relation,  existing  for  an 
intelligence  without  sensibility,  to  a  future  sensibility.  Such 
a  relation  is  really  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  the  sensibility 
supposed*  if  auy  relation  to  it  is  to  exist  for  the  supposed 

*  pure '  intelligence,  must  be  present  to  such  intelligence ; 
nor,  since  sensibility  is  a  condition  of  there  being  time^  could 
the  relation  expressed  by  *  futurity '  exist  for  an  intelligence 
unrelated  to  sensibility- 

As  a  series  of  perceptions  ex  parte  nostra^  that  which 

*  conducts  us  to  an  elapsed  series  of  time  as  the  condiiioa 
of  the  present  time '  is  a  progress,  not  a  regress.  Just  as^  if 
we  take  Hume's  doctrine  of  cause  and  eifect  strictly, — ^i.e, 
take  it  as  reducing  the  relation  to  mere  sequence  of  anr 
feelings,^ — we  are  met  with  the  difficulty  that  the  feeling 
called  effect  occurs  to  us  before  that  called  cause  as  often 
as  otherwise  [e.g.  *  fire  causes  warmth '= the  sight  of  fire 
always  precedes  the  feeling  of  warmth,  but  it  is  a  mere 
chance  in  any  caee  whether  I  see  the  fire  before  I  feel  it,  or 
tnce  versa) ^  so  it  would  be  with  Kant's  doctrine  if  we  took 
it  to  mean  that  the  reality  of  past  eveuts  consists  ia  our 


•empirical  realttt'  of  time. 


TO 


t*nming  to  discover  thera.  We  must  either  understand  tJie 
*  progress  of  experience  '  to  mean  a  snccession  of  phsenomena 
issning  in  some  given  perception,  ai  regarded  from  a  sup- 
posed point  of  view  in  the  past  from  which  it  appears  as  a 
l*roi/res$^ — i*e..  not  as  a  process  em  parte  nosiray—or^  if  we 
take  it  as  a  process  ex  parte  nmtra^  we  must  sa/  that  it  is 
one  in  which  we  retrace  the  real  progress  from  phamomena 
to  plieBnosiena,  and  that,  as  such  a  retracing,  it  is  a  regress ; 
a  progii^si»  indeed,  on  our  aide  from  a  given  perception  to  a 
later  perceptjonj  but  a  regress  as  from  the  given  perception 
%4y  really  earlier  pbcenomena.  Such  progress  or  regress  will 
not  constitute,  hut  only  reproduce  for  us,  the  reality  of  the 
"  ^lomena;  ^id  this  'reality  of  past  phaonomena/  if 
^  iiena '  means  anything,  implies  a  sensibility  to  which 

IJiey  were  relative,  other  than,  though  reproduced  in,  the 
»«eries  of  perceptions  ex  parte  nostra, 

G8.  (c)  is  the  only  tenable  view.  Sensibility  is  the  con- 
dition of  existence  in  time,  of  there  being  events  related  to 
eaeli  other  as  past^  present,  and  future-  Ask  yourself  what 
meAning  the  terms  '  now  *  and  ^  then  '  have  except  as  derived 
from  a  relation  between  a  perpetually  vanishing  consciouB- 
n^s  and  one  that  is  permaneot^  and  you  find  they  have  none. 
'  Time  *  is  simply  the  relation  between  any  *  now  *  and  '  then.' 
\Mieii  we  say  that  there  was  time  or  there  were  events  in 
time  before  man  began  to  exist,  we  mean  tliat  there  were 
events,  of  which  each  was  thus  related  to  another  as  'now * 
to  *  then/  When  we  speak  of  time  that  has  elnpsed  between 
(me  event  and  another— between^  e.g.f  the  battles  of  Marathon 
and  Waterloo^we  mean  that  a  definite  number  of  periodic 
changes,  ^ch  consisting  in  the  departure  of  the  sun  from^ 
and  its  return  to,  a  certain  apparent  position  relatively  to  the 
earth,  have  taken  place  in  the  interval-  When  we  speak  of 
M  lapse  of  time,  *  millions  of  years/  before  the  formation  of 
^^pe  9oIar  S3rstem,  we  mean^  I  suppose,  that  between  some  one 
^H^int  in  it,  a,  and  another,  h^  events  took  place,  during  the 
^MNtrse  of  which,  if  they  had  happened  under  the  solar  ays- 
^^kn,  m  many  revolutions  of  the  sun  (or  earth)  would  have 
licen  completed*  But  all  these  expressions  about  ^  events  ' 
and  *  happening  *  and  *  taking  place '  imply  or  derive  their 
mf*aniug  from  a  sensibility,  of  which  the  perpetually  vanish* 
tug  modes  are  held  together  by  a  subject  equally  present 
to.  and  distingutshing  itself  from,  all  of  them. 
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TliiiB  it  appears  that  changes,  and  time  as  the  relation  of 
before  and  after  between  changes,  presuppose  a  sensibility 
determined  by  reason.  Ju^t  as  each  man  iti  fact  can  only 
think  a  past  before  he  was  by  throwing  back  his  sensibility 
(*  If  I  had  been  there,  I  should  ha?e  seen  it  %  80  the  possi- 
bility of  changes  prior  to  the  existence  of  feeling  on  earth  or 
anywhere  else  must  have  lain  in  a  sensibility  which  never  M 
was  not,  in  such  sensibility  as  is  related  to  a  self-distinguish-  ^ 
ing  subject.  Such  sensibility  is  the  eternal  condition  of 
time.  Out  of  it^  in  relation  to  reason,  arises  the  eternal  fact 
of  change  or  *  nature/  carrying  with  it  the  contradiction  of 
determination  by  endless  antecedents*  (As  Aristotle  said, 
waaa  (ftvats  vXt^u  i')(jEi ;  there  must  always  he  a  residuum  of 
nnintelJigibilitj  in  nature;  it  would  not  be  nature  otherwise.) 
Such  *  nature '  ia  at  once  not  God,  and  that  without  which 
God  would  not  be  what  He  is.  Not  Godj  because  reason, 
which  in  relation  to  sensibility  constitutes  nature,  esdata  in 
other  modes  also-  Its  action  in  us,  as  distinguishiug  itself  ] 
from  nature,  and,  through  such  distinction,  issuing  in  art  and  j 
morality,  may  show  us  this.*  WJmi  more  than  the  condition  I 
of  the  possibility  of  nature  God  is,  only  man's  acbieYementt| 
in  art,  morality,  and  religion  enables  us  to  say, 

60.  To  return*  then,  to  the  three  questions  asked  abo¥e,* 
the  answer  to  (1}  is,  that  nature,  or  the  world  of  becoming, 
is  not  possible  except  for,  or  in  relation  to^  a  thinking  snb-  J 
ject ;  to  (3),  that  for  such  a  subject  (in  relation  to  an  eternal  H 
sensibility)  nature  involves  the  contradiction  of  determiuatiou  ■ 
by  an  indeterminate  series — absolute  beginning  can  neither  j 
he  afhrmed  nor  denied  of  it;  to  (2),  that  for  such  a  anbject^fl 
in  the  same  relation  to  an  eternal  sensibility,  *  time  *  exists, " 
as  involved  in  change,  though  not  in  the  abstraction  which  ^ 
is  a  fiction  of  our  human  intelligencei 

My  excuse  for  this  *  metaphysical '  treatment  of  thecal 
questions  is  that  men  of  science  do  not  help  us  about  them,  j 
They  sometimes  talk  as  if  science  proved  that  the  world 
must  come  to  an  end  and  must  have  had  a  beginning  (whic 
again  they  sometimes  teU  us  must  have  been  *  an  arbitrar 
fiat  of  a  creator,*  which  they  leave  a  mere  phrase);  but  oni 
examination  one  finds  that  they  do  not  mean  abBoluie  begin* 


*  Art,  w1iftt*vcr  elie  it  implies,  im- 
p1ie«  A  joy  in  nuture  which  imp«l*  to 
ftpfeseatatioa  of  it ;  &tid  the  eoziditioQ 


of  this  h  5«tf-difltincticni  from.  iiatiiM, 
^  [Sectioii62j 
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ning  or  end,  but  merely  transition  into  or  out  of  a  state  in 
which  the  ascertained  laws  of  matter  are  applicable  to  it. 
Nor  does  science  seem  able  really  to  account  for  the  appear- 
ance of  sensibility  on  earth  or  elsewhere,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
dispense  with  the  supposition  that  this  appearance  is  a  mani- 
festation in  time  of  its  eternal  existence  as  the  condition  of 
there  being  time. 
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LECTURES  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  KANT. 


n.    THE  METAPHYSIC  OF  ETHICS. 


Note  of  the  Editw. 

Of  the  following  dificussioos  on  Kant's  Moral  Philosophy  the  main  por- 
tion (K,  Ly  and  N)  formed  part  of  Green's  first  two  courses  of  professorial 
lectures,  delivered  in  the  summer  and  winter  of  1878.  The  subject  of  these 
courses  was  what  he  understood  as  the  'Metaphysic  of  Ethics/  i.e.  (1)  the 
inquiry  into  the  determination  by  motives  as  that  which  constitutes  freedom, 
in  the  sense  in  which  all  moral  action  is  free ;  (2)  the  inquiry  into  the 
relative  worth  of  motives,  or  the  conception  of  the  chief  good.  Most  of 
these  lectures  were  subsequently  embodied  in  his  Prolegomena  to  Etkict, 
but  they  contain  a  fuller  statement  and  criticism  than  is  there  given  of  tbe 
cardinal  points  in  Kant's  theory,  and  these  portions  are  prints  here.  Tbe 
date  of  M  is  fixed  by  a  reference  to  the  2nd  edition  of  T.  K.  Abbott's  work, 
Kant'8  Theory  of  Ethics,  as  not  earlier  than  1879.  The  MSS.  from  which  0 
and  P  are  taken  belong  apparently  to  the  same  group  as  those  which  were 
used  for  the  professorial  lectures  of  1878. 

The  references,  as  before,  are  to  Hartenstein's  edition  of  Kant's  workii,  of 
which  vol.  iv.  contains  the  Orundlegung  zur  Metaphymk  der  Sktm,  aixl 
voL  V.  the  Kritik  der  praktischen  Vemunft :  the  translation  referred  to  i' 
that  of  T.  K.  Abbott  in  the  work  mentioned  above. 
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:.    THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  'NATURAL'  AND 
'MORAL'  AGENCY. 

70.  What  is  the  province  of  moral  philosophy?  *It 
ds  with  man  as  a  moral  agent/  but  what  is  moral 
mcy?  Is  there  anything  about  it  to  distinguish  moral 
[losophy  from  natuml  science?  There  is  an  anthropology 
ich  is  simply  a  branch  of  natural  science.  It  regards 
n,  like  any  other  animal,  as  a  mere  result  of  natural  in- 
mces;  inquires  how  by  a  long  course  of  adaptation  to 
rironment  the  human  animal  has  been  so  modified  as  to 
what  he  is ;  what  are  the  chief  varieties  of  this  animal, 
1  how  they  are  to  be  accounted  for.  There  is  no  doubt 
kt  anthropology  so  understood  is  a  valid  science.  Is 
»ral  philosophy  merely  a  branch  of  it?  an  inquiry  into 
rtain  secondary  modes  of  pleasure  and  pain,  arising  &om 
Ekptation  to  a  social  environment,  which  determine  the 
dons  specifically  called  moral,  and  intx)  the  bearing  of 
ch  actions  upon  the  further  natural  production  of  plea- 
re?  If  so,  it  is  a  purely  natural  science,  moral  agency 
ing  merely  a  most  complicated  form  of  natural  agency, 
mplicated  by  the  development  of  the  social  '  medium '  or 
rganism,'  and  its  reaction  upon  the  individual. 

71.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  draw  an  absolute  distinc- 
tn  between  moral  and  natural  agency.  The  formula  for 
ch  distinction  is  best  given  by  Kant :  '  Everything  in 
tnre  works  according  to  laws ;  the  distinction  of  a  rational 
ing  is  the  &culty  of  acting  according  to  the  consciousness 
fTorstellung ')  of  laws,  Le.  according  to  principles.'  These 
n  may  be  merely  natural  laws ;  still  an  agent  determined 

o  2 
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merely  hy  tliem  (or,  more  properly,  by  another  agent  accord- 
ing to  them)  is  easeiitially  dittVrtMit  from  an  agent  detenu i tied 
by  tlie  conseiousness  of  them  j  and  if  man  is  an  agent  of 
the  latter  sort,  there  will  be  place  for  inquiry,  quite  distinct 
from  natural  science,  into  the  forms  of  '  inner  life '  arising 
ont  of  this  consciousness,  an  '  inner  life  *  to  which  the  index 
will  be  the  language  and  institutions  of  men  (*  language/ 
not  as  the  mechanism  of  speech,  but  as  its  content,  tliat 
which  is  said)* 


[After  an  argument  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Prolmjommm  to  Etldcjiy  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at, 
*  that  the  experience  of  man  as  distinguished  by  unity 
of  consciousness,  or  self-consciouaness,  or  general  concep- 
tions, or  conception  of  laws,  forms  a  distinct  object  ofl 
inquiry*  with  which  *  anthropology  '  as  a  physical  science 
cannot  deal*  Of  this  consciousness  there  are  '  two  parallel 
activities  (parallel  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not  meet*  can- 
not be  brought  to  a  coranion  point)  ;  one  yielding  nature 
and  the  sciences  of  nature,  the  other  yiehling  the  moral  life. 
Corresponding  to  these  two  exercises  of  reason  are  two  forms^ 
of  philosophy,  each  distinct  fi*oni  any  kind  ctf  natural  science. 
The  object  of  one  is  to  answer  the  question.  What  eonditiouii 
on  the  part  of  consciousness  are  implied  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  knowledge,  or  that  a  '  cosmos  ^  arises  ia 
consciousness "?  of  the  other,  to  answer  the  question.  What 
are  the  conditions  on  the  part  of  consciousness  implied  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  moralitj?'  The  lecture 
then  continues  as  follows.] 

72.  The  view  here  stated,  of  the  distinction  between  tii« 
natural  sciences  (or  sciencos  properly  so  called)  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  inquiry  into  the   functions  of  reason  as  (11 
theoretic  and  (2)  practical,  is  founded  on  that  of  Kant.    Nor 
is  it  possible  to  discuss  the  present  state  of  the  question  ^ 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  moral  philosophy,  as  distinct  frof* 
a  natural  science  of  anthropology,  without  taking   Kaiit^ 
Critique  as  the  point  of  departure,  whether  one  altogetli^'* 
adopts  his  conclusions  or  no.     Some  account  must  also  he^ 
taken  of  the  question  as  to  what  is  implied  in  the  possibil^^^ 
of  natural  science,  before  the  parallel  question  as  to  moi*'^ 
can  be  dealt  with.   Until  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  th-' 
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istence  of  a.  science  of  nature  implies  a  principk*  in  man 

Trhich  is  oot  natural,  the  suggestion  will  always  be  returning 

that  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  is  merely  a  very  complicated 

1     natural   phsenomenon,  to  be   treated  as  snch  by  a^  ptirely 

natural  science, 

7-3.  The  most  strikingj  and  at  the  same  time  most  true 
and  significant,  expression  of  Kant's  doctrine  of  knowledge  is 
[     the  stiit*?ment  that '  the  understanding  makes  nature/    It  ia 
^agreed  that  all  which  exists  for  us  is  what  is  given  in  experi- 
^^kice,  but  we  speak  of  experience  as  depending  on  real  things 
^^r  objects  or  an  order  of  nature.    We  distinguish  the  merely 
subjective  or  fanciful  in  our  impressions  from  the  objectivej 
OB  the  ground  that  the  former  consists  in  ideas  that  *we 
ake  to  ourselves,'  or  in  arbitrary  interpretations  of  ex- 
rience,   as  distinct   from  impressions  which  real  objects 
ake  on  us,  or  relations  between  impressions  in  the  way  of 
tural  cause  and  effect.     What  then  are  real  objects,  order 
natnre,  natural  relations  of  cause  and  effect?    Macbeth*8 
ision  of  a  dagger  is  mere  vision,  merely  subjective ;  there 
no  real  object  C4ausing  it.     What  then  would  have  been 
the  real  object  if  it  had  not  been  a  mere  vision  9  There  would 
hftTe  been  a  certain  combination  of  moving  particles,  irri- 
tatuig  the  optic  nerve  in  a  certain  way,  and  such  as  under 
rtain  eonditious  would  produce  many  other  sensible  effects. 
ut  in  saying  this  we  have  been  describing  a  complex  of 
hitions,  any  one  of  ivhich  implies  all  the  rest  and  derives 
nature  from  the  whole  universe  of  possible  experience, 
be  real  object  is  this  complex  of  relations*     There  is  no 
lliiog  iu  which  they  reside  or  to  which  they  belong,  no  object 
either  tliajx  that  which   they  constitute.     Just  as   the   real 
tibject,  corresponding  to  or  represented  by  any  particular  seu- 
liition,  consists  in  the  fact  that  this  sensation  is  related  in  a 
articular  way  to  other  possible  sensations*  so  the  objective 
orld  as  such  or  altogether  consists  in  the  series  of  such 
itct*,  in  the  system  of  relations  between  aU  possible  sensa- 
tions, ail  possible   data  of  experience.     Such  a  system  of 
*"i4;itions  implies  a  single  relating  principle  {a  principle  of 
^^Jiuiectioii  or  syiathesis  or  unity)  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
^oa«iMM*8  for  which  (or  as  an  object  to  which)  the  relations 
*^3ti«t ;  li  f onction  exercised  by  consciousness,  which  yields 
n  0  i  f>|jj^*(*t  consisting  in  a  single  system  of  knowable  rela- 
^^Jiu.    This  principle  or  fuuclion  Kant  calls  *  understanding,' 
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m  *  synthetic  unity  of  apperception/  which  *  makes  natB 
according  to  hina,  in  the  sense  that  it  makes  the  data 
sense  into  one  system  of  related  elements,  the  succession  of 
feelings  into  an  experience  of  objects. 

74,  All  the  laws  of  nature,  which  we  ascertain  by  eiperi- 
ment  and  observation,  must,  according  to  Kant's  theory,  be 
the  work  of  understanding,  connecting  Uie  data  of  sensi- 
bility according  to  certain  forms ;  but  we  may  distingoish 
the  particular  laws  of  nature  from  those  ways  of  connecting 
phseuomena  which  are  necessary  to  there  being  a  natare  at 
aU,  the  laws  ascertained  by  experinientand  observation  from 
principles  presupposed  by  experiment  and  obserFation.  TITie  j 
latter  Kant  called  pure  or  a  priori  principles  of  the  understand- 
ing (e.g. '  aU  changes  happen  according  to  the  law  of  the  con- 
nection of  cause  and  effect ').  But  though  the  understanding, 
according  to  Kant,  *  makes  nature/  it  makes  it  out  of  a  mate- 
rial which  it  does  iiot  make  ;  *maeht  zwar  der  Verstand  die 
Natur,  aber  er  schafft  sie  nicht,'  It  makes  it  by  connecting 
*  iutuitions/  data  of  sensibility,  or  phsenomena  given  under 
the  forms  of  intuition,  space  and  time.  Space  and  time  are 
so  far  on  a  level  with  the  '  forms  of  undei'standing  ■  that  they 
are  (1)  not  sensations  or  results  of  sensitive  experience,  nor 
(2)  conditions  of  Hhings  in  themselves  ^  aa  distinct  from  things 
of  consciousness.  They  are  conditions  under  which  we  are 
conscious  of  objects,  but  conscious  in  the  sense  of  pereeiv- 
ing  as  distinct  from  understanding.  Kant  habitually  writes 
as  if  perception  ('  intuition  *}  preceded  understanding,  aa  if 
the  functions  involved  in  the  two  operations  were  different 
Indeed,  if  we  take  his  statements  as  they  stand,  it  would 
seem  as  if  nature  or  knowledge  or  experience  of  objects 
implied  three  factors,  (a)  the  pi*esentation  of  mere  sensations 
{'  Empfindungen ')  from  an  unknown  source^  (b)  the  deter- 
mination of  the  matter  so  given  by  forms  of  the  '  intuiting ' 
consciousness,  resulting  in  a  mere  manifold  in  space  and 
time  (^  Anschauungen  '  or  *  Erscheinungen  ^),  (c]  the  unifies 
tion  of  this  manifold  by  understanding*  This  sepatation 
of  mere  sensation  from  intuition  or  perception,  and  of  percep- 
tion from  intelligence,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  untenable. 
There  seems  to  be  a  certain  explanation  of  space  and  time  in 
saying  that  they  are  conditions  of  a  perceiving  as  distinct 
from  an  understanding  consciousness,  because,  being  familiar 
with   the  term  perceptioai  we  suppose  ourselves  to  know 
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Bomethin^  aboat  it,  wMch  gives  meaning  to  the  accotitit  of 
spiice  aod  time  a3  ite  necessary  forms.  But  what,  aceorditig 
to  Kant,  can  we  saj  of  perception  (intuition)  but  that  it  is 
consciomtnees  nnder  the  form  of  space  or  time  ?  K  we  cannot 
sajr  more  than  this,  it  is  no  explanation  of  space  and  time 
to  say  that  they  are  forms  of  perception  as  distinct  from 
nnderstandiDg,  In  faetj  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  intuition  or  perception  and  understanding, 
according  to  Kant,  is  that  one  and  the  same  consciousness 
of  an  object  ia  an  act  of  intuition  in  respect  of  the  manifold- 
ii€e8  of  the  object,  i.e.  in  respect  of  its  being  an  ©vent  follow- 
ing another  event,  followeti  by  a  third*  and  so  on*  or  in 
respect  of  its  having  a  plurality  of  spatially  distluct  parts, 
and  an  act  of  understanding  in  respect  of  that  unification  of 
the  manifold,  without  which  there  m  no  rt;lation,  no  object  de* 
iermined  by  relation  (properly,  no  object  at  all).  But  whether 
the  digtioction  of  sensibLltty  with  its  forms  from  understand- 
ing with  its  forma  be  tenable  or  no,  it  remains  true  that  the 
ioQsoess  in  which  nature,  or  the  ^  cosmoa  of  experience,' 
.,.  .^^s,  is  subject  to  a  certain  condition  in  respect  of  tiie  mode 
in  which  its  material  is  presented  to  it,  and  that  certain 
characteristics  of  nature  and  our  knowledge  of  it  arise  out  of 
this,  or  fnam  the  action  of  the  unifying  principle  in  relation 
to  it.  This  is  the  condition  which  the  Germans  call  ^  Aus- 
^ereinatider^sein/  Intelligent  consciousness  is  a  perpetual 
process  of  unihcation  of  that  which  comes  into  eonseiousuess 
in  sepjiration  or  bit  by  bit.  Whether  space  and  time  are 
ric^htly  treated  as  co-ordinate  forms  of  this  separateneas 
in.LV'  be  doubted*  It  would  rather  seem  that  sepai^ateness  in 
time  simply  wag  the  distinguishing  condition  of  what  comes 
hi  to  inteUigent  eonaciousness  so  far  as  not  yet  affected  by 
the  unifying  principle  in  consciousness,  and  that  separate- 
neas  ui  flpaoe,  which  implies  coexistence  and  mutvial  limita- 
^k>n  of  the  elements  thus  sepamte,  is  already  a  result  of  the 
^Bt^tion  of  the  unifying  principle  upon  data  presented  to  it  in 
^^ttocession,  but  which  it  combines,  in  negation  of  the  succes- 
I    aion,  as  coexisting  parts  of  a  whole. 

I  7&.  Knowledge,  then,  according  to  Kant,  is  a  process  of 

^HTT  *^  *        (of  rendering  into  a  perfectly  interrelated  whole) 
^ft  ^  (^K  which,  owing  to  the  conditions  under  which  it 

•rji  (comes  into  consciouanesa),  can  never  be  completely 
Liniutrd.     A  c^omplcte  or  hnal  determination  of  one  pl^ieno- 
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menon  by  other  pb£eiiomeDa  can,  from  the  nature  of  pliseno- 
tnena^  never  be  reached,  because  every  phsenomenoii  unpHe^ 
another,  before  it  in  time  or  beside  it  in  space.  We  a3Certai% 
e.g.,  the  nature  of  a  cerf^aio  event  as  determined  by  ante- 
cedent  events  (or,  as  Kant  would  say^  the  understanding 
gives  a  nature  to  a  pheenomenon,  to  something  that  enters 
into  eonaciousness,  by  connecting  it  with  what  previously 
appears  or  enters  into  consciousness) ;  but  just  because  it  ii 
pbtenomena  with  which  it  is  thus  connected,  phsenomena 
subject  to  the  form  of  time,  i-e.  which  come  into  conscious- 
ness in  succession,  these  in  turn  imply  previous  phaenomena, 
and  80  ad  injiniium.  The  same  insoluble  problem  meets  us 
in  whatever  way  we  seek  for  totality  in  our  knowledge,  or 
try  to  regard  the  world  as  a  whole.  We  do  not  know  it 
completely^  it  has  not  completeness,  unless  it  is  made  up  of 
simple  parts,  and  is  limited  in  space  and  time;  and  each  of 
these  suppositions  involves  contradietionB.  The  Qltimata 
particles  of  which  the  world  of  experience  is  composed,  if 
there  are  such,  must  occupy  space,  otherwise  they  would  not 
belong  to  tlie  world  of  experience  at  all ;  but  space  consists 
of  spaces,  and  what  occupies  space  must  occupy  spaces,  Le. 
must  contain  a  manifold  the  parts  of  which  are  external  to 
each  other ;  therefore  the  supposed  ultimate  particles  are 
composite,  i,e,  are  not  ultimate.  In  the  same  way,  as  eveiy 
time  implies  a  time  before  it,  every  space  a  space  beside  it, 
a  limit  of  the  world  in  spaoe  and  time  is  a  contradiction, 

76.  Clearly  these  insoluble  problems,  arising  aa  they  do 
out  of  the  effort  to  know  coTnphfelyy  originate  in  the  same 
unifying  principle  in  which,  as  determining  the  sensibilitr, 
all  knowledge  (and  nature)  according  to  Kant  originates. 
Kantj  however,  is  apt  to  call  this  principle  by  different 
names  according  as  it  acts,  (a)  in  the  way  of  connecting 
phBBnomena  into  a  uniform  cogmos,  {h)  in  the  way  of  suggest- 
ing the  insoluble  problems  which  arise  out  of  this  process 
of  connecting  phsenomena.  As  acting  in  the  former  way  he 
calls  it  understanding y  in  the  latter  way  rengon.  Thus  he 
treats  understanding  as  the  source  of  knowledge^  reason  as  the 
source,  not  of  knowledge,  but  of  problems^  or  of  ideas  which 
cannot  be  realised  in  the  relations  of  phsenomena  (and  which 
are  thus  opposed  to  conceplwns  ('  Begriffe '),  since  these  always 
connect  pbfenomena).  These  ideas  are  of  the  absolute  or 
complete   or  unconditional  in  various   forms.    They  have» 
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according  to  Kant,  a  regulative,  though  not  a  constitutive, 
use  in  knowledge,  i.e.  they  do  not  serve  to  constitute  or 
present  to  us  an  object,  which  can  be  known  as  absolute, 
complete,  or  unconditional,  for  to  knowledge  is  necessary  the 
presentation  of  an  object  as  related  to  other  objects  in  space 
and  time  in  a  manner  incompatible  with  its  being  complete 
or  absolute ;  but  they  regulate  or  determine  that  activity  of 
consciousness  which,  in  relation  to  the  sensibility,  under  the 
designation  *  understanding,'  riesults  in  knowledge.  The  idea 
of  there  being  an  unconditioned  is  the  source  of  the  quest  after 
a  totality  of  conditions  which  forms  the  process  of  knowledge. 
Precisely  the  same  principle  in  consciousness,  therefore, 
which  as  reason  is  the  source  of  the  ideas  to  which  no  phse- 
nomena  or  relations  of  phsenomena  correspond,  and  of  the 
problems  to  which  knowledge  can  yield  no  solution,  renders 
knowledge  and  nature  possible.  The  ideas  and  problems  of 
reason,  in  short,  are  simply  the  beginning  and  end  of  know- 
ledge ;  the  beginning,  in  the  sense  that  in  the  consciousness 
of  an  unconditioned,  which  is  reason's  consciousness  of  itself, 
originates  that  search  for  a  complete  sum  of  conditions 
which  constitutes  the  proctsss  of  knowledge  ;  the  end,  in  the 
sense  that  the  search  for  such  a  sum  within  the  data  of  sen- 
sibility issues  for  the  reasons  given  in  insoluble  problems. 

77.  Thus  when  it  is  said  that  according  to  Kant  ^  know- 
ledge is  merely  of  phscnomena,'  or  of  nature  as  the  complex 
of  (the  system  of  relations  of)  phsenomena,  we  must  get  rid 
of  the  notion  that  the  object-matter  to  which  knowledge  is 
thus  said  to  be  confined  is  something  apart  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  knowledge  or  the  intelligence  which  knows.  If 
we  speak  of  phsenomena,  or  the  objects  of  knowledge,  putting 
limits  upon  knowledge,  we  must  remember  that  these  limits 
are  part  and  parcel  of  knowledge  itself,  that  they  are  simply 
incidents  of  the  knowing  process  ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
nature,  to  which  the  operations  of  intelligence  are  confined, 
is  itself  the  work  of  intelligence,  and  the  insoluble  problems 
which  nature  presents  to  the  understanding  are  the  under- 
standing's own  making.  It  is  the  intelligent  synthesis  of 
phaenomena  which  yields  the  insoluble  problem  of  reaching 
completeness  of  synthesis ;  e.g.  it  is  through  the  holding  to- 
gether by  intelligence  of  times,  the  addition  of  spaces,  that 
there  arises  the  infinite  series  of  time  and  space  which  seems 
to  baflSe  intelligence. 
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We  must  remt?mben  further,  that,  if  knowledge  ib  onlj 
of  phcPTioiiiena,  or,  xnoi'e  properly^  onlj  coDsists  in  the 
establishmt^ot  of  relationa  between  data  of  sensibilitj,  them 
is  at  least  such  a  thing  aa  a  reflective  analysis,  whether 
we  call  it  *  knowledge '  or  no,  of  what  is  involved  in  this 
process  of  knowled*^'e  (an  analysis  represeutiMl  by  Kant's 
own  treatiise]j  by  wbich  it  is  ascertained  that  tbe  existane^ 
of  a  knowable  nature  implies  that  of  a  principle  of  union 
which  IS  not  itself  part  of  the  knowable  nature,  not  one  or 
any  number  of  the  r<^iationa  which  constitute  it;  an  nncon* 
ditionedy  in  relation  to  which  alone  the  inutnal  conditioning 
of  phfisnomena  is  pcsaible  ^  a  consciousness  of  laws  of  nature, 
or  rather  a  principle  of  consciousness  which,  in  relation  to 
s»insibility,  yields  laws  of  nature,  which  is  not  itself  subject 
to  those  laws  of  nature* 

78.  The  question,  then,  arises  (1)  whether  this  prineiplG 
of  consciousness,  called  from  different  points  of  view  the 
unconditionedj  reason,  and  understanding,  has  any  other 
fiinction  than  that  which  is  exercised  in  the  constitution  of 
intelligent  experience,  and  of  nature  as  =  the  cosmos  of  ex- 
perience ;  and  (2)  if  it  has,  whether  there  is  a  philosophy  of 
it,  andj  if  there  is,  how  it  is  related  to  the  knowledge  of 
nature.  Kant  in  efl'eet  holds  that  it  has  another  function, 
one  distinguished  from  that  which  constitutes  knowledge,  as 
being  exercised  in  relation  to  desire* 

*  Desire  is  conscious ness  of  a  wanted  object.  As  certain 
conditions  of  sensuous  exeitement,  in  relation  to  a  self- 
conscious  subject  distinguiBhing  itself  from  its  conditions, 
become  sensible  objects,  so  a  condition  of  want  or  appetite* 
in  relation  to  such  a  subject,  becomes  consciousness  of  a 
want-ed  object.  The  sensible  object  is  something  which  ijj 
the  wanted  object  (the  filling  of  the  want)  is  something 
which  is  h  ba  (has  yet  to  be  brought  into  existence).  In 
this  lies  the  distinction  between  '  sein '  and  *  sollen  *  in  the 
most  elementary  form.  As  intelligent  experience,  and  with 
it  nature  and  knowledge,  insult  trom  the  presentation  of 
sensible  objects  and  their  connection  in  one  universe  (a  eonH 
neetion  which  results  from  that  same  relation  to  a  self-con* 
scions  subject  which  is  the  condition  of  their  pi-esentation 
as  objects),  so  practice  results  from  the  presentation  ofj 
wanted  objects,  objects  to  be  brought  into  exiBtence.     But 
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whereas  in  knowledge  the  sensible  object  carries  ita  reality 
with  it  (in  heincr  presented  at  all  it  is  presented  m  real),  in 
practice  the  wanted  object  is  one  to  which  reality  has  yet  to 
be  giTen.  (If  I  want  a  mutton  chop  or  a  pictiire  of  Turner, 
the  chop  and  the  picture  are  no  doubt  in  existence^  but  the 
ohjeei  is  the  Blling  of  my  want  by  eatin^  the  chop  or  acquisi- 
tion of  the  pictures  and  that  is  an  object  which  has  yet  to  be 
realised.)  Thus  the  world  of  practice  depends  on  man  in 
quite  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  nature  does*  We 
commonly  speak  of  nature  as  wholly  independent  of  man. 
Thifi  is  not  true  in  the  sense  that  there  could  he  nature  (the 
nature  that  we  know)  without  intelligent  consciousnesa  i  but 
it  is  true  in  the  senie  that^  given  the  consciousness  of 
fleoriUe  objects,  it  does  not  depend  on  any  exercise  of  our 
powers  whether  they  shall  become  real  or  no;  they  aj« 
already  real.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  world  of  practice 
conscioustiess  of  an  object  is  prior  to  its  reality,  and  it 
depends  on  a  certain  exercise  of  our  power,  determined  by 
that  consciousness,  whether  the  object  shall  become  real  or 
no.  The  qnestiun  then  arises,  how  this  consciousness  of 
objects,  which  in  the  world  of  action  precedes  and  condi- 
tions their  existence,  is  itself  determined.  Prima  facte  it 
distinguishes  the  series  of  moral  actions  from  any  series 
of  natural  events;  since  in  the  latter  a  preceding  con- 
scionsness  of  the  event  is  not  a  condition  of  tha  event's 
happeningp 

79. '  A  *  natuiulist  *  will  say  that  this  is  an  arbitrary 
limitation  of  the  natural  \  that  a  determination  of  conscious- 
ness having  natural  antecedents  is  a  natural  event  as  much  as 
any  other;  and  thus  that  the  fact  that  the  direction  of  our 
powers  in  moral  action  to  realise  the  object  of  desire  is  con* 
ditioned  by  consciousness  of  the  object  does  not  denaturalise 
moral  action  ;  that,  if  it  did,  on  the  same  principle  we  must 
reekon  the  actions  of  animals,  which  seem  to  be  conditioned 
by  the  consciousness  of  objects  wanted,  other  than  DataraL 
'^      question  turns  upon  the  action  of  self-conseionsness  in 

ietermination  of  the  action, which  we  say  is  not  strictly 

naturaL    No  one  pretends  that  an  appetite  or  want  is  other 

'    f  1 1  event,  or  that  its  effect  in  the  way  of 

I  directed  to  satisfy  the  want  is  so  either, 

B<fi  it  is  contended  that  the   consciousness  of  a  wanted 
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object,  the  presentation  of  s^titfaction  of  want  as  an  object^ 
is  quite  different  from  mere  want ;  that  it  implies  self-con- 
sciauBness,  conaciousness  of  itself  on  the  part  of  a  subject  of 
the  want  as  such  a  subject ;  that  thus  a  motive  is  constituted 
quite  different  from  mere  want,  and  that  it  is  this  {conseious- 
iiees  of  self-satisfaction  to  be  attained)  which  in  all  eaietj 
determines  action  proper!/  called  moral.  Upon  the  motivaj 
Cimstitutod  by  the  presence  to  self-consciousuess  (the  takinifj 
up  into  self-conaciousneaa)  of  a  simple  animal  want,  there 
supervene  all  sorts  of  other  motives,  as  what  we  call  human 
nature  developes  (a  development  arising  from  that  widenin^^ 
consciousness  of  a  world  which  self-consciousness  renders, 
possible) ;  but  the  common  form  of  all  motives  Is  the  con-| 
scionsness  or  presentation  of  a  self-satisfaction  to  be  attained,! 
however  widely  the  conditions  of  the  Belf-satisfaetion  vary*, 
Is  then  this  self-consciousness  (which  maj  equally  bo  called 
the  consciousness  of  ends,  and  out  of  which  arises,  as  will 
explained,  the  consciousness  of  practical  laws)  itself  natnmr^' 
Nature=the  system  of  sensible  events  or  objects  as  inter-l 
related.  That  is  natural  which  is  either  a  sensible  event  oi 
object  (as  so  related),  or  a  relation  between  such  eventa  oi 
objects.  The  self-conscions  principle,  implied  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  self-satisfaction  as  an  object,  is  not  such  an 
eventj  object,  or  relation*  Bather  it  is  identical  with  tin 
principle  in  virtue  of  which  there  is  for  us  a  nature. 

80.  But  it  may  be  objectedj  '  If  you  say  that  understantK 
ing,  which  you  identify  with  the  principle  of  seKHjonsciousnei 
makes  nature,  how  can  you  opjwse  moralactions  to  natund' 
phaenomena  on  the  ground  that  the  former  are,  wliile  thd 
latter  are  not,  determined  by  self -consciousness  i*  ThUj 
animal  want,  as  an  event  or  phamomenon  in  the  order  ol 
nature,  is  already,  according  to  your  showing,  something' 
determined  by  self-conseiouancss.  What  other  determin** 
tion  by  self-cousciousness  is  it  that  makes  it  cease  to  be  » 
mere  aninjal  want,  and  yields  instead  a  moral  motive  ? ' 

*  The  statement  that '  the  understanding  makes  nature* 
may  be  understood  in  two  ways-  la  it  meant  that  oidj 
through  understanding  there  is  such  a  thing  as  nature  *t 
all?  or  that  only  through  understanding,  as  a  principle  in 
us,  there  is  for  us  a  nature,  i,e,  the  data  of  our  experience 
are  so  connected  as  to  peld  the  consciousness  of  there  being 
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a  nature  ?  Primarily,  at  any  rate,  it  is  in  the  latter  sense 
that  the  statement  must  be  taken.  Nature,  as  a  determinate 
order  of  phenomena,  exists  independently  of  the  conception 
of  nature  as  gradually  formed  by  any  of  ns.  It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  if  we  think  the  matter  out,  to  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  principle  in  us,  which,  through  its 
equal  presence  to  and  distinction  from  all  the  data  of  our 
sensibility,  connects  them  all  into  a  related  series  of  changes, 
is  identical,  under  however  distinct  a  form,  with  the  prin- 
ciple through  which  nature  exists  as  such  a  series,  before  and 
independently  of  the  experience  of  any  of  us.  When  it  is 
said,  then,  lliat  understanding  makes  nature,  either  ^un- 
derstanding' must  be  taken  as  other  than  a  principle  or 
function  of  the  individual  man,  or,  if  taken  as  belonging  to 
any  individual  man,  to  ^  make  nature '  must  mean  to  cause 
there  to  be  a  nature  for  that  individual  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  it  is  said  that  self-consciousness  makes  moral 
action,  it  is  meant  that  it  is  through  self-consciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  man  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
moral  action,  whereas  it  is  not  through  understanding,  as 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  man,  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  nature. 

81.  To  return,  then,  to  the  airopia  put  above.  The  animal 
want,  both  as  in  itself  (a)  an  event  in  the  order  of  nature,  and 
(fr)  as  known  by  us  to  be  so,  is  in  a  certain  sense  determined 
by  relation  to  a  self-conscious  subject;  but,  so  long  as  it 
remains  a  mere  animal  want,  so  long  as  it  is  an  event  in  the 
order  of  nature  or  knowable  phsenomena  properly  so  called, 
it  is  not  determined  by  a  subject  conscious  of  itself  as 
affected  by  and  giving  a  character  to  the  want.  When  it  is 
said  that  any  animal  want,  as  belonging  to  or  conditioned 
by  an  order  of  nature,  is  determined  by  relation  to  a  self- 
conscious  subject,  it  is  meant  that  a  system  of  relations 
between  facts,  such  as  we  understand  by  *  nature,'  only  exists 
for  (in  virtue  of  there  being)  a  single  subject,  distinguishing 
itself  firom  the  £Etcts,  but  so  present  to  them  all  as  to  hold 
them  in  relation.  The  state  of  my  digestion,  then,  as  at 
any  time  it  happens  to  be,  like  any  other  fact  in  the  order 
of  nature,  implies  the  subject  presupposed  in  the  possibility 
of  such  an  order.  But  this  subject  is  obviously  not  itself 
the  subject  of  any  or  all  the  particular  states,  which  through 
relation  to  it  are  related  to  each  other ;  dvdyKtj  dfiiyrj  ehai^ 
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mawip  ^trlv  'Apa^ayapaSf  7va  fcpaT§,^  If  itself  caDditioii^d  by 
luiy  of  the  changes  which  it  unites  in  one  system^  it  could  ootfl 
so  onite  them,  (h)  Let  us  next  consider  the  animal  want  a«^ 
known  by  us  to  be  an  event  in  natnre.  Snch  knowledge  of 
it  is  determined  by  self-conscioasness^  in  so  far  as  the  con* 
acionsness  of  self  is  the  necessary  correlative  to  the  conscious^ 
neas  of  there  being  nature ;  but  in  being  kuown  aa  ftn  eirent  in 
nature^  the  want  is  not  affected  by«  and  does  not  affect,  the 
self-conscious  subject  of  which  the  action  is  necessai^  to  its 
being  so  known.  For  the  consciousness  of  the  animal  ej 
periencing  it  there  may  very  well  be  no  nature  and  no  know^ 
ledge.  A  man  indeed  may  have  animal  wants  and  at  thi 
same  time  understand  them  (recognise  them  as  belonging 
to  an  order  of  nature) ;  but  the  condition  of  his  so  undei^ 
standing  them  is  that  he  hold  himself  aloof  from  them,  that 
he  do  not  introduce  himself^  the  self -conscious,  understanding, 
subject,  as  a  qualifying  element  into  them.  Just  in  ao  far 
as  they  are  taken  up  into  his  personal  conscloasneast 
BO  far  as  he  is  consoions  of  himself  as  affecting  or  affectel 
by  them,  there  supervenes  upon  the  animal  want  a  new 
experience,  which  ie  not  properly  a  natural  ph^enomenon, 
or  knowable  as  such.  When  the  poet,  e,g.j  introduces  his 
personal  consciousness  into  the  natural  phienomena  which 
he  contemplates,  when  he  modifies  them  by  the  special 
relation  which  he  establishes  between  himself  and  them,  the 
result  is  something  which  is  not  a  natural  phmnomenon  or 
koowable  as  a  matter  of  fact^  *  not  fact  but  poetry/  In  the 
same  way,  when  the  satisfaction  of  a  purely  animal  want,  or 
a  pleasure  having  strictly  natural  conditions,  is  taken  up 
into  self-consciousness  (when  a  self-consdoua  subject  maki^i 
it  its  own)  J  it  ceases  to  be  a  natui^l  pbEcnomenonj  it 
becomes  an  interest  haying  a  moral  as  opposed  to  a  nattual 
character, 

S2p  Thus  self-consciousness  is  an  agent  within  theeerieid 
moral  actions  as  it  is  not  within  the  seriea  of  natural  events. 
As  implied  in  understanding  ('  unity  of  apperception ')  it 
is  necessary  to  our  being  conscious  of  a  nature^  but  it  doei 
not  directly  condition  any  of  the  phtunomena  which  in  viiw 
of  it  we  regard  as  conditioned  by  each  other.  On  the  con* 
trary,  it  is  essential  to  their  being  understood  as  belonging 
to  or  forming  a  nature,  that  they  be  not  qualified  by  the 
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pefSfinal  conscionsnesi  of  tlie  man  wlio  imdeiatands  them. 
If  we  hold^  08  we  are  entitled  to  do,  that  a  self-eonaciooa 
{iriiiciple,  from  wLieli  tliat  in  each  of  us  is  derived,  is  the 
condition  of  there  being  a  nature  at  all,  still  this  is  not  an 
agrnt  within  the  related  series  which  it  renders  possiblti. 
The  eotiditions  of  any  natural  event  or  existence  are  exclu- 
sirely  to  be  found  in  other  natural  events  or  existences, 
not  in  that  which  is  the  condition  of  their  conditioning  one 
suiotbe^.  On  the  other  handj  in  the  moral  world,  reason  as 
the  self-H^onscionaneea  of  the  individual  man  directly  affects 
and  gives  its  distinctive  character  to  each  action  that  goes 
to  oonstitnte  this  world.  Whereas  in  the  order  of  natare 
erents  happen  in  a  determinate  series,  whether  the  under- 
standiiig  of  the  individual  connects  them  for  him  in  such 
%  iseries  or  no,  in  the  moral  world  it  depends  on  the  pre- 
seutation  bj  the  individual  of  an  object  to  himself,  as  one 
which  will  yield  him  personal  satisfaction,  whether  an  action 
is  done  or  no.  In  other  words,  it  is  charact-eristic  uf  moral 
action  tobe/ree,  in  a  way  in  which  no  event  in  nature  is 
free,  and  which  differences  the  philosophy  of  moral  action 
from  any  natural  science, 

BZ.  The  assertion  that  human  action  is  frm  m  this  sense 
IS  qnite  compatible  with  the  admission  that  every  act  is  deter- 
miiied  by  the  strongest  motive.  So  far  from  tree  action  being 
ummi^Hved,  it  is  rather  determination  by  motives,  properly 
ttndenftood,  that  constitntes  freedom,  A  motive  always  implies 

nmeionsness  by  the  individual  of  bis  own  good  as  his  end. 
Ktever  good  he  presents  to  himself,  the  most  *  altruistie  * 
good  possible,  is  necessarily  conceived  as  related  to  himself, 
and  is  determined  as  good  by  that  relation.  ^  That  is  good  * 
=  *that  satisfies  me/  An  agent  determined  by  a  motive, 
tliidii,  is  determined  by  himself,  by  that  consciousness  of 
himself  aB  the  absolute  or  unconditional  end  which  makes 
the  motive,  and  is  so  far /ret-,     Tliere  is  no  doubt  another  and 

ijher  sense  of  moral  treedom  than  that  on  which  we  are 
'  dwellingj  suid  which  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  worst 
act  and  the  best.     What  we  are  here  describing  (to  adopt  a 
f   by  some  German  writers)  may  be  called 
_.  t  from  re^d  freedom.     The  real  or  higher 

is  only  attained  so  far  as  the  ends  in  which  self- 
is  sought  are  such  as  can  really  satisfy, 
84.  Beverting^  thaiit  to  Kant's  statement,  '  everything  in 
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nature  works  aecording  to  laws ;  the  distliicMDn  of  a  rational  1 
being  is  the  faculty  of  acting  according  to  the  conscioasnesa  J 
of  laws,'  we  may  adopt  it  if  by  ^faculty  '  we  understand  pos^| 
sibility  {as  we  always  should) ,  and  recognise  this  possibility  a§ 
lying  in  the  consciousness  of  self  and  of  ends  relatiye  to  that 
self,     AcHon  according  to  the  consciousness  of  laws  clearly 
presupposes  the  consciousness  of  ends  to  be  attained  by  con- 
formity to  these  laws*     The  latter  cousciousness  may  deter- 
mine action  without  the  fonner  having  been  developed,  and* 
when  it  has  been  developed,  in  spite   of  it»     Perhaps  in  j 
certain  characters  the  conception   of  law   may   determine 
action  apart  from  the  consciousness  of  any  end  other  than 
the  laWj  but  then  the  fulfilment  of  law  is  itself  presented  as . 
an  end.     For  Kant's  formula,  at  the  cost  of  spoiling  it$ 
antithetical  compactness,  we  may  substitute  the  following  :  1 
*  Everything  in  nature  works  so  as  to  yield  certain  results  1 
according  to  law  j    the    diBtinction  of  a  rational,  or  free,  J 
being,  is  that  he  acts,  not  so  as  to  yield  certain  results,  but! 
from  consciousness  of  ends  in  attaining  which  he  may  satisfy' 
himself,  out  of  which  arises  the  conscionsnesa  of  laws  accord- 
ing to  which  they  are  to  be  attained,* 


[A  discusBion  of  human  freedom  follows,  *  on  the  lines  of  I 
Kantj  who  first  clearly  brought  out  the  difficulties  of  the 
question,  and  furnished  elements   (though  no  more)  for  a 
true  answer.'     The  snbstancse  of  this  discussion  is  embodied 
in  the   Prolegomena    to  Ethitjs^  and    in   the    articles   on   H. 
Spencer  and  G-  H.  Lewes  in  vol.  i*     It  concludes  as  follows: 
*  Thus  in  a  certain  sense,  though  one  different  from  Kant*&, 
we  may  adopt  the  distinction  between  the  *  empirical  *  and 
^  intelligible  '  characters.    A  moral  action  has  one  character  as 
n  natural  phBDnomenon,  related  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect  j 
to  other  natural  phcenomena  |  another  character  as  expressing  I 
the  desire  or  emotion  or  thought  of  a  self-conscious  man* 
According  to  the  latter  character  it  is  not  a  phBDnomenon  atl 
alL     The  order  in  which  it  has  its  determining  place  is  not  J 
an  order  of  such  pheenomena.     In  respect  of  its  intelligible 
character  action  is  free,  not  so  in  respect  of  its  empirical 
character.     It  is  in  another  sense,  however,  that  Kant  dis- , 
tinguishes  the  two  characters.     For  he  would  apparentl] 
reckon  the  relation  of  any  action  to  a  mairs  mental  hts 
tory  (aUj  in  fact,  by  which  we  account  for  it),  as  belonging 
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to  ite  empirical  character,  whereas,  according  to  the  distinc- 
tion which  it  is  here  sought  to  maintain,  the  conditions 
which  form  the  tme  explanation  of  the  act  (the  other  deter- 
minations of  consciousness,  as  opposed  to  natural  events,  to 
which  it  is  related)  would  be  assigned  to  the  intelligible 
character.' 

Then  follows  an  examination  of  Slant's  doctrine  of  *  free 
cauBalitj,'  as  developed  in  the  OriUque  of  Pure  ReasoUy  in 
connection  with  the  third  *  Antinomy  of  Pure  Beason/  This 
forms  the  following  section,  L.] 


TOL.  n. 
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L.     THE  mSTINCTTON  BETWEEN  THE  ^miPIHWAL^ 
AND  'INTELLIGIBLE'   CHARACTERS. 


85*  AccoEDiNO  to  Kant,  both  the  thesis  and  the  aBtitbesis 
of  the  third  antinomy  ai'e  true  in  different  relationg.  This 
applies  to  the  antinomy  both  in  its  cosmologieal  and  iU 
ethical  bearing.  Firstt  cosraologieally.  There  is  no  free 
caneality  within  the  world  of  pha^nomena,  but  free  or  nn- 
conditioned  causality  is  the  condition  of  there  being  sodi 
a  world.  We  might  thus  combine  the  thesis  and  anti- 
thesis by  saying,  'Everything  in  the  world  happens  accord- 
ing to  laws  of  nature,  but  a  causality  of  freedom  is  necessarr 
to  account  for  there  being  laws  of  nature.'  The  antinomy 
itself  is  evidence  of  there  being  an  unconditioned  causality, 
of  which  the  effect  is  that  events  form  a  series  each  deter-  ' 
mined  by  its  antecedent.  It  is  the  fact  of  their  forming] 
such  a  series  that  leads  to  one  of  the  antithetical  proposi- 1 
tions  (that  which  denies  freedom),  hut  the  fact  is  itself  an  i 
effect  of  an  *  unconditioned  causality.'  According  t-o  Kant's  j 
way  of  putting  it,*  if  the  phenomena  which  form  the  series! 
were  '  things  in  themselves,'  if  their  nature  belonged  to  them 
in  their  own  right,  independently  of  anything  else  which  is 
not  phsenomenal,  this  would  not  be  so.  Each  pha?nomenon 
would  be  (as  it  is)  determined  by  a  preceding  phs&uomenon, 
this  by  another,  and  so  on,  and  there  could  be  no  quea- J 
tion  as  to  any  other  mode  of  determination.  In  fact,  thej  I 
only  form  a  series  through  relation  to  the  unconditioned. 
PhsBDOmena^  sensible  events.  If  there  were  nothing  besides 
these,  as  the  order  of  their  succession  in  time  does  not  admit 
of  an  absolute  beginning,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  aa 
free  causality.  But  there  must  be  something  besides  them. 
A  determinate  succession  of  presentations  to  sense  Implies 
something  which  determines  them,  and  which  cannot  be  any 

>  KrifiX-^  (kT  reimn  remitn/f,  pp.  372-373  ;  pp.  332«S33,  JH 
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one  or  any  number  of  tliem ;  a  subject  present  to  them  all 
which  renders  the  connection  of  any  one  with  all  possible* 
When  Kant  says  that  phaanomena  are  not  ^  absolutely  real ' 
but  *  mere  representations/  he  means,  as  he  explains  else- 
wherej  that  they  *  cannot  exist  out  of  and  apart  from  the 
mind,*  or  'apart  from  and  independently  of  exi>erience,' 
which  experience  is  rendered  possible  by  the  nnity  of  the 
transeendtrntal  subject.  Again,  '  they  are  mere  representa- 
^tions,  receiving  fi-ora  perceptions  alone  significance  and 
^^Klation  to  a  real  object^  under  the  condition  that  this  or 
^Hb&t  periception — indicating  an  object— is  in  complete  con- 
^Bection  with  all  others  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  unity  of  experience/ '  It  would  seem,  then,  that^  accord- 
ing  to  Kant,  the  non*pha^nomenal  ground  of  phsanomena, 
as  'eonoected  with  each  other  according  to  empirical 
lawa^'  *  must  be  what  he  elsewhere  calls  '  the  transcendental 
3,'  or  '  subject,*  as  the  source  of  the  unity  of  experience.  It 
true  that  in  the  passage  referred  to  *  he  speaks  of  it  as 
HkranBeendental  object,^  which  he  elsewhere  calls  *  the  *  non- 
iiiotiB  cause  of  phsenoniena,'  the  ^  mental  correlate  to  sen- 
tbility  considered  as  receptirity/  But  from  the  same  passage 
that»  just  aa  any  empirical  object  means  a  per- 
cm  fts  connected  (or  the  connection  of  a  perception) 
*  with  all  others  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  unity  of 
experience/  so  the  '  transcendental  object  *  means  that  which 
conn^tB  all  phsenomena,  vise,  the  '  transeendental  ego '  us 
ih6  »oot«e  of  the  unity  of  apperception,  considered  specifically 
in  opposition  to  the  receptivity  of  sense  as  an  active  canse- 
Tluis  we  6nd  that  the  unconditioned  condition  of  the  order 
of  nature,  as  Kant  understood  nature  {i*e.  as  the  connection 
or  unity  of  experience),  is  what  he  has  previously  called  the 
'  tranficendental  ego/  This  is  tha  t  of  which  all  sensible  objects 
or  phenomena  are  effects,  in  the  sense  that  objects  are  percep- 
ti<^  as  connected,  and  this  is  the  source  of  connection.  It  is 
not,  however,  in  Kant^s  language,  an  object  of  possible  know. 
Mg0  or  experience  (though  the  aoarce  of  all  knowledge), 
K^iiiide  not  a  phenomenon-  All  knowledge  consists  in  con- 
'.  ng  phienomena  with  phEcnomena,  and  can  never  admit 
wHJaiB  its  world  an  nncanaed  cause.     So  far,  in  regard  to  the 
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('asmolo^ical  idea  of  freedom,  there  is  no  partioujar  difficultj* 
The  question  a^  to  an  absolute  beginning  of  naturf^  is  set  aside 
by  the  reflection  that  to  seek  for  it  ia  to  seek  for  that  in 
time  which  is  the  condition  of  there  being  time.  It  is  the 
essence  of  time  that  it  can  have  no  beginning,  bet  if  time  is 
the  seqnence  of  representations,  this  merely  means  that  there 
is  no  beginning  of  consciousness.  But  though  them  is  no 
absolute  beginning  of  nature,  there  is  an  absolute  or  free 
cause  of  it*  All  phsenomena  as  known  are  connected  in  the 
way  of  cause  and  effect  with  other  phoBuomena,  but  in  respect 
of  this  connection,  in  respect  of  their  knowabilitj,  are  eSecis 
of  tiie  intelligible  cause  in  virtue  of  which  there  is  such  con- 
nection- 

86.  The  possibility  of  ethical  freedom  is  another  matter, 
for  this  implies  that  an  object  (this  or  that  man,  this  or  that 
state  of  mind),  which  we  know  as  a  pbaenomenon,  and  which 
as  a  phienomenon  is  not  a  free  cause  but  conditioned  by  other 
phu^nonienaj  is  jet  also  not  a  pbfenomeuoo,  has  an  intelli- 
gible as  well  as  an  empirical  character,  and^  as  such,  is  a  free 
cause.  For  the  fact,  however  it  is  to  be  explained,  that  man 
is  a  free  causey  Kant  appeals  to  the  existence  and  effect  of 
the  conception  '  I  ought  *'  This  is  not  a  conceptian  of  any 
natural  or  phaenomenal  object*  '  The  question,  What  ought 
to  happen  in  tlie  sphere  of  nature  ?  is  just  as  absurd  as  the 
question,  What  ought  to  be  the  properties  of  a  circle  i*  *  *  The 
action  of  the  motive  '  I  ought '  is  not  the  action  of  a  phseno- 
menon,  nor  itself  the  result  of  a  phsenomenon.  Man,  ther^* 
forcj  as  capable  of  such  motive,  is  other  than  a  phcenomenal 
cause.-  But  though  other  than  a  phfenomenal  cause,  man  is 
also  an  object  of  the  senses.  His  acts  are  phgenomeiia^ 
connect-ed  according  to  laws  of  t^mpirical  cause  and  effect 
with  other  phjEuomena-     Kiint  expresses  this  by  saying  that 


^ 


i 


*  K^nt  quit«  r«CD^t&ee  thai  man  ia 
*  II  purely  in t^Uigible  objt?ct,'  h9  opposed 
to  a  '  pha?iiOEEi6Tion,'  in  respect  of  uodei^ 
Btftiiding  rIso,  tlie  «ouroe  of  pure  *oon- 
eeptione.^mdistincticiD  from  pure  idsis' 
{Krii.  d.  r.  F.  p,  37^ ;  p.  338, 7>.)*  Ptif« 
ecmcepttoDS  are  those  bj  vbicli  we  eon- 
m^ti  pha^tiotnt'tin  bo  lU^  to  form  a  BUtum, 
a  <xt^mos  of  expenertee,  Unde^stiuidiiig, 
the  faculty  of  these  conceptions,  accord- 
jng  to  Knnl,  is  m^r^ly  reason  in  its 
nppli cation  Id  plucnomena.  J»  reep^t 
of  undctTfrtatidiDg,  boireverp  man  ii  not 


a  canae  of  phit'iioitiena  ^  in  r««|>«Gt  of  I 
retieon  he  is. 

*  Though  Knnt  appeals  to  the  i 
m$^  for  the  motive  '  I  otight  *  as  cTt- 
denc«  that  man  ia  a  fte^  ci»uiiL  he  doM 
not  (on  the  ^hole)  mean  that  onlj  ae* 
tinnB  determined  hf  thii  modvenFe  fTt«», 
*  ReiLBoEi  is  th(?  peitDBAeDt  eoDditi<»ii  of  j 
all  actions  of  the  human  will'  (p,  3S2;  p.  | 
S42,  7V.).  It  k  the  oopd]tioQ,w«  tuner 
auppoee  him  to  meai^  Q^^ti  of  act!oi»  that 
proceed  fr^jm  what  he  ealla  a  pathulc^ 
gkaUy  affected  wUl  (p.  371 ;  p.  331,  IV,). 
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tbe  caoisiUity  of  nmn  is  twofold,  ink^Uig'ible  and  seasible;' 
and  agaio,  that  man  has  an  iuteUigible  and  an  empirical  clia- 
racter.  (Cbaracter=the  kw  of  hk  causality-)  The  *  intelligi- 
ble cbaraeter '  represents  the  relation  of  man  m  a  free  cause 
to  his  acts,  the  'empirical  character'  the  relation  of  his 
actions,  as  phmnomeiia,  to  each  other  and  to  all  other  phiE- 
tiomena,  a  relation  in  virtue  of  which  they  can  be  '  deduced 
from  these  other  pha^nomena  as  conditions,  and  thos*  in 
connection  with  these,  eonstitute  a  series  in  the  order  of 
nature/*  The  *  empirical  character'  alone  is,  In  Kant^s 
sense,  knowable,  because  to  constitute  a  knowable  objett 
there  miist  always  be  a  phsBiioiiieiiOD  or  object  of  possible 
inttiition  (|>erceivabte ),  as  well  a«  a  conception  which  con- 
nects and  relat^fs  it  with  other  object»i  K  we  want  to  know* 
or  account  for,  an  action  done  by  any  one,  we  must  consider 
it  ns  a  fact  in  his  *  empirical  character,*  '  to  be  accounted  for 
bj  reference  to  preceding  pha^nomena/  *  Yet,  according  to 
Kant,  'this  empirical  character  is  itself  determined  by  the 
toteUigible  cbara4Ster '*  in  which  '  nothing  happens/  'which 
knowd  UQ  before  and  after,'  but  of  which  *  every  action,  irre- 
f pective  of  the  time-relation  in  which  it  stands  with  other 
pkflBEifOtiiena,  is  the  imuiediate  effect.*^  Tliis  doctrine  is 
generalljr  pronounced  %'ery  n  n^atisfaetory.  '  It  seems  (it  may 
be  said)  to  imply  that  the  same  man  has  two  characters,  one 
whidi  can  be  known,  another  which  is  tinknown,  and  that 
thu  unknown  is  the  cause  of  the  known.  Either  it  means 
noUiing,  or  it  violates  Kant's  own  doctrine  that  a  free  cause 
can  never  be  admitted  within  the  series  of  phsenomena*' 

87,  The  objection  partly  arises  from  Kant*e  use  of  the 
tc*rm  •  character/  whicb^  however,  he  explains*®  He  did  not 
miran  that  the  same  man  had  two  characters,  but  that  one 
and  tba  same  character  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word)^ 
Le.  MoeieB  of  acti  (inner  as  well  as  outer),  was  related  at  once 
to  an  intelligible  canae  consisting  in  reason,  and  to  a  series 
of  empirical  causes  consisting  of  other  phienomena.  *  Well/ 
it  will  bo  aaid,  '  bnt  the  question  is  about  the  compatibility 
of  tliem  relations ;  how  the  same  moral  act  can  be  causetl  in 
these  different  ways,  and  this  Kant  does  not  explain.'  The 
true  explanation  is  that  these  *  empirical  causes  '  in  turn,  a^ 
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€au§e$  of  a  human  cfiaracter  or  of  a  moral  adj  are  wb&t  they 
are  through  relation  to  the  intelligible  cause.  At  any  rate, 
Kant  poliitii  out  that  each  member  in  a  series  of  phsenomeiial 
causes  and  effccts  may  be  determined  by  relation  to  a  cauie 
which  is  not  phamomenal.  It  would  have  been  simpler  if  he 
had  said  at  once  that  a  human  action  is  not^  properly  speak- 
ing, a  phBenomenon  (not  a  phsenomenon  in  the  sense  in  wMch 
a  phabnomenon  derires  its  nature  from  relations  in  the  way 
of  time  and  space  to  other  phaenomena),  though  it  involvea  a 
phienomenon  as  its  expression,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
accounted  for  by  reference  to  other  phenomena  tnerely  as 
phenomena.  No  doubt  it  is  accounted  for  by  reference  to 
preceding  aeiions^  but  these  really  account  for  it  just  so  far 
as  they  are  other  than  mere  phEenomena,  just  so  far  as  each 
is  an  expression  of  some  mode  or  other  of  that  self-con- 
ficiousnesSj  which  is  the  condition  of  there  being  natural 
phenomena  for  uSj  but  is  not  itself  a  natural  phenomenon. 

*Is  it  not  possible/  asks  Kant,  'that,  although  every  effect 
in  the  phsenomenal  world  must  be  connected  with  an  empiri- 
cal cause,  according  to  the  universal  law  of  nature^  this  em- 
pirical causality  may  be  itself  the  effect  of  a  non-empirical 
and  intelligible  causality,  its  connection  with  natural  causes 
remaining  nevertheless  intact?  *  ^  In  that  part  of  the  phxe- 
nomenal  world  which  is  the  expression  of  moral  action*  this 
is  not  only  possible  but  real.  The  *  determinists  *  are  quite 
right  in  saying  that  what  a  man  is  and  does  at  any  time  is 
the  result  of  what  he  has  previously  been  and  done ;  but 
what  he  has  previously  been  and  done,  though  in  respect 
of  its  physical  expression  belonging  to  the  phscnotnenal  world 
and  connected  in  the  way  of  antecedence  and  consequence 
with  mere  natural  pheenouiena,  has  taken  that  specific 
character  in  virtue  of  which  it  determines  what  the  man 
now  is  and  does,  from  relation  to  reason  as  a  '  non-empirical 
and  intelligible  causality/  His  previous  character  has  been 
a  state  of  self-consciousness.  It  is  the  result  of  a  process 
in  which  the  presentation  of  a  self  to  be  satisfied,  of  an  end 
to  be  attained  for  the  satisfaction  of  selfj  has  l>een  the 
dominant  and  determining  agent.  His  previous  actions 
have  been  the  expression  of  desires  or  emotions  belonging  to 
a  universe  of  consciousness,  into  which  natural  events,  as 
such,  do  not  enter  (only  enter  as  transformed  by  the  personal 
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eoDseionsness  of  the  fodiTidnal)*  Tims,  thoogli  the  coDoec- 
tioti  of  human  ai^tions  with  each  other  is  as  regular  and 
admits  of  being  as  definitely  known  (though  the  knowledge  is 
more  difficult  to  arrive  at)  as  that  of  natural  phenomena, 
the  things  connected  are  different,  because  in  the  latter  case 
the  nneonditloned  (self -consciousness)  does  not  qualify  any 
one  of  the  things  connected,  except  as  rendering  possible  its 
eomieetiQii  with  other  things  in  experience;  in  the  former 
case  it  qualifies,  as  consciousaess  of  self  or  law«  ea<3h  of  the 
tilings  connected. 

Kant,  however,  even  while  saying  that  *  every  action  •  ,  , 
ia  the  immediate  effect  of  the  inteUigible  character  of  pure 
iteasoii/  '  seems  to  consider  that  human  actions^  as  alone  they 
can  be  lroawn«  or  as  objects  of  speculative  reason  when  we 
try  to  *  ejcplaiti  their  origin/  *  form  a  mere  series  of  natural 
erents.  *  So  far  as  relates  to  this  empiriGaJ  character,  there- 
forei»  there  can  be  no  freedonij  and  it  is  only  in  the  Hght  of 
tilts  character  that  we  can  consider  the  human  will,  when  we 
confine  ourselves  to  simple  obsenmiion^  and,  as  in  the  ease  of 
aiithrupologj^  institute  a  physiological  investigation  of  the 
motive  causes  of  human  actions,'  *  And  again,  '  the  natural 
faiw,  that  eTerythiug  which  happens  must  ha?e  a  cause— that 
Ibe  €aitsality  of  this  cause^  that  is^  the  action  of  the  cause  •  *  * 
1BWS%  hftve  itself  a  phmuomenal  cause,  and  consequently  that 
all  events  are  empirically  determined  in  an  order  of  nature — 
tilts  law^  I  say^  which  Ues  at  the  foundation  of  the  posgibtlity 
of  experience,  and  of  a  connected  system  of  phsenoraena  or 
flMilura^  is  a  law  of  the  nnderstanding,  from  which  no  depir- 
tare  and  to  which  no  exception  can  be  admitted."  *  In  fact, 
however,  if  his  accoont  of  moral  action  be  true^  viz.  that  it 
ui  &n  *  effect  of  the  causality  of  reason,'  in  explaining  it  or 
trying  to  know  it  as  a  mere  natural  phsenomenon  determined 
by  a  preceding  natural  ph^euomenon,  we  are  explaining 
and  knowing  it  wrongly.  It  may  be  true  that  mere  *  obser- 
vation '  of  the  actions  of  another  could  not  enable  us  to  know 
ibem  In  any  other  way,  becanse  this  is  understood  to  exclude 
the  explanation  of  such  actions  in  the  light  of  tlmt  self-know- 
ledge which  man  has  through  '  pure  apperception  * ;  *  but  can 
we  only  know  what  we  can  *  observe '  ?  Accord iug  to  Kant's 
of  the  term  *  knowledge,^  that  is  so.    Knowledge  with 
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him  ia  indeed  of  relations,  bnt  of  relations  as  between  pbfi^ 
nomena  or  sensible  objects.  Tbe  relation,  then,  between 
action  and  reason,  as  a  *  free  cause/  would  not  be  matter  of 
knowledge.  Kant  thinks  indeed  that  the  relation  between 
actions,  since  actioDS  are  phfenomena,  is  matter  of  knowledge, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he  can  escape  the  retort,  that 
in  knowing  them  as  phsenomena  we  are  knowing  them  as 
being  that  which,  according  to  his  doctrine^  they  really  are 
not  J 

88.  To  sum  up  the  criticism  of  Kant :  the  worst  of  hia 
account  of  the  intelligible  and  empirical  character  is  that 
it  Beems  to  keep  the  *  free  cause '  outside  the  ph^enomena  of 
human  action.  Either  (I)  it  stands,  according  to  him,  to 
these  pheenomeoa  merely  in  the  same  relation  in  which  it 
stands  to  phaeuomena  of  nature ;  or  (2),  so  far  as  he  admits 
it  to  stand  in  any  other  relation  to  them,  it  is  at  the  cost  [a) 
of  contradicting  his  principle  that  a  free  cause  may  not  be 
admitted  within  the  aeries  of  phsenomena  (a  contradiction  on! j 
to  be  avoided  by  the  admission  that  human  actions  are  other 
than  phsenomena)^  (h)  of  making  the  series  of  human  actions, 
as  they  truly  are,  something  different  from  the  same  as  know* 
able,  (1)  Because  free  (unconditioned)  causality,  according 
to  his  view,  conditions  all  empirical  causahty  in  nature, 
the  phenomenal  cause  of  a  phaenomenon,  the  sensible  event 
which  invariably  precedes  another,  is  only  its  cause  in  virtue 
(as  natural  philosophers  would  aay)  of  the  co-operation  of  all 
the  conditions  of  the  world,  of  all  that  is  or  has  been*  This 
is  not  a  phsenomenon.  If  it  is  the  sum  of  all  conditions,  it 
is  itself  the  unconditioned.  In  the  Bearoh  for  phoenomenal 
causes,  or  antecedents,  all  science  presupposes  it  (under  the 
designation  *  nature '  or  *  order  of  nature  '),  though  it  never 
find§  it,  never  admits  it  within  the  series  of  phsouomena. 
According  to  Kant's  view  of  nature,  this  conception  of  an 


*  It  in  idle>  to  9&yt  OQ  tbe  im^  haad^ 
U^t  a  moral  iM^tion  is  reuHj  other  ths^n 
ft  phi^aomenon,  ooiiQeet»d  in  tbe  waj  of 
tutnnU  eauBCi  and  eif<»€t  with  other 
phienomena,  and  that  tbua  it  in  fif^  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  to  etty  that  tn  re^p^ect 
of  itM  *  empirical  character '  Jt  is  si  phu?^ 
nf>men*>nj  m  connected,  if  by  its  *  em- 
pirical character '  we  und^prstand  it« 
relH^ioo  to  th^  motiTwi  of  the  Aiji*nl* 
and  throt^jafh  thps*  to  his  p»st  hi  story 
Mud  to   thftt  coa9ciou»nciihft  of    otIii'XM 


which  has  become  hii.  This  relation 
formic  tbe  fBalitj  of  tbe  actt  a^  ^  moTHi 
act.  Yet  this  ia  what  in  many  pattagea 
Kant  fteatDEtouTid«r«tatid  by*empine^ 
eharacier/  It  wonld  he  a  differeiit 
matter  il  *  empin^Al  character '  m«anc 
merely  what  is  strictly  natuml  or  phsi^ 
nomennl  in  the  act,  i«e,  the  retatinn  of 
ita  phji^ical  exprasiion  to  other  ik^ta  of 
natures.  [Extract  from  a  later  le^tifi 
in  thi^  Hame  course.] 
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anconditioned  causality  (the  conception  of  it  as  =  the  sum 
of  possible  conditions,  or  nature  as  a  whole,  which,  he 
would  say,  leads  to  antinomies,  since  there  can  be  no  such 
sum,  nor  can  nature  form  a  whole),  is  replaced  by  the  con- 
ception of  it  as  the  one  subject  which  is  the  condition  of  the 
unity  of  experience.  But,  either  way,  empirical  causality, 
as = the  determinate  sequence  and  antecedence  of  phsenomena, 
presupposes  an  intelligible  and  unconditioned  causality.  And 
it  is  in  no  other  sense,  according  to  what  Kant  says  of 
the  relation  between  the  intelligible  and  empirical  charac- 
ters on  pp.  877  and  381,  (336,  340,  Tr.)  that  the  moral  life 
implies  an  unconditioned  causality.  (2)  On  the  other  hand, 
as  regards  the  second  alternative,  his  whole  ethical  doc- 
trine turns  on  the  supposition  that  reason,  as  free  causality, 
is  oonstitutiTe  of  the  several  acts  of  that  life  as  it  is  not 
of  ^natural  pbsenomena ' ;  but  it  does  not  appear  how  it  can 
be  so  compatibly  with  what  he  says  of  these  actions,  either 
as  a  series  of  phsenomena  within  which  a  free  cause  is  inad- 
missible, or  as  an  object  of  knowledge. 

We  have,  then,  to  deal  with  the  following  questions  :  (1) 

Is  reason  thus  constitutive  of  the  several  acts  of  the  moral  life 

as  it  is  not  of  natural  phsenomena  9  and  if  it  is,  what  is  the  true 

way  of  understanding  the  freedom  of  man  ?     (2)  Adopting 

this  view  of  moral  action  as  that  in  which  reason,  as  free 

eanse,  is  a  factor,  how  are  we  to  reconcile  it  with  the  phse- 

nomenal  character  of  such  action,  its  character  as  one  of  a 

series  in  which  free  cause  is  inadmissible  ?     Or,  if  we  deny 

that  moral  action  is  properly  a  phaenomenon,  how  are  we 

to  explain  its  relation  to  natural  phsenomena?     (3)  If  we 

*dmit  free  causation  within  the  series  of  human  actions,  how 

u  faiowledge  of  them  possible  9 
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M.   THE  aOFXISTMNCE  OF   FEEEBOM  AND  NATURAL^ 
NE0E88ITY  IN  TEE  SAME  ACTIOK 


89,  The  problem  with  which  Kant^s  moral  theory  com- 
pels him  to  deal,  aa  h*^  understands  itj  ia  this,  *  whether 
freedom  and  natural  necessity  can  exist  without  oppoaition 
(contradiction  ?}  in  the  same  action.'  It  compels  him  to  deal 
with  this  problem  because  his  analysis  of  moral  consciousness 
brings  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  morally  good 
action  is  one  determined  by  the  agent's  conception  of  himself 
as,  in  respect  of  bis  rational  nature,  an  absolute  end.  An 
action*  a  determination  of  will,  so  determined  is  '  independent 
of  causes  foreign  to  the  will  or  agent/  and  is  in  that  negative 
sense  free,  as  well  as  in  the  positive  sense  of  being  deter- 
mined by  a  law  which  the  agent  imposes  on  himself.  Free- 
dom, then,  in  this  sense  of  a  determination  by  a  reason 
which  constitutes  the  agent's  conception  of  himself  as  an 
absolute  end  or  giver  of  law,  must  belong  to  an  act  if  it  is  to 
be  morally  good. 

On  the  other  hand,  natural  necessity  *  exists  in  the  act,' 

(1)  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  object  of  observation,  or  of  knowledge 
in  that  restricted  sense  of  *  knowledge '  in  which  it  is  con- 
stituted by  the  connection  of  phfeuomeua  with  phGeuomena 
according  to  the  categories  or  formal  conditions  of  experience ;  , 

(2)  in  so  far  as  the  action  stands  in  that  relation  to  desirej 
and  inclinations,  not  themselves  determined  by  or  a  product 
of  reason,  which  is  implied  in  the  fact  that  the  rational  con- 
ception o£  self  as  absolute  end  or  giver  of  universal  law  acts 
as  an  imperative.  It  would  nob  act  aa  an  imperative,  there 
would  be  no  distinction  between  *  I  ought  *  and  *  I  would,* 
unless  in  every  action  we  were  affected  by  desires,  to  which 
the  rational  conception  is  antagonistic^  and  which  are  them- 
selves of  natural  origin.    The  relation  of  the  action  to  these, 

»  Jtri^.  d.  r  V.  p.  385 ;  p.  311,  Tr, 
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_  bether  they  completely  determine  it  or  are  controlled  by 
the  purely  rational  conception,  ie  one  of  natural  necessity, 
not  of  freedom.* 

00«  How,  then,  is  it  erplicable  that  these  antagonistic 
ailrilHites  of  freedom  and  natural  necessity  shonld  belong  to 
the  same  act?  Contradictory  attributes  cannot  belong  to 
the  same  subject  in  the  same  relation*  £ant's  explanation, 
then,  is  that  we  *  think  of  man  in  a  different  sense  and  rela- 
tion when  we  call  him  free,  and  when  we  regard  him  as 
mibject  to  laws  of  nature  as  being  part  and  parcel  of  nature.*  * 
Very  well,  the  reader  says,  but  the  question  is  not  of  the 
different  ways  in  which  we  maij  think  of  man  or  of  ourselveSj 
but  of  the  way  in  which  be  really  exists.  Is  it  possible  that  he 
should  really  exist  in  one  relation  as  free,  in  the  sense  of  being 
determined  (actually  or  potentiaUy)  by  a  causality  not  foreign 
to  him  and  not  natural  (not  itself  determined  by  any  natural 
anteeedent^),  viz.  that  of  reason,  and  in  another  relation  as 
determined  by  a  caueality  that  is  foreign  and  natural  and 
determined  by  natural  antecedents,  viz.  that  of  desires  and 
inelinstious  ?  If  it  is  possible,  it  would  seem  that  it  can 
only  be  so  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  (a)  the  man  is  deter- 
miiied  by  pure  reason j  and  is  thus  free,  in  respect  of  some  of 
Us  mcis,  detennined  by  natural  causes,  and  thus  not  free,  in 
respect  of  others  of  his  acts ;  or  (6)  if  it  is  one  and  the  same 
•d  that  is  determined  in  these  opposite  ways,  it  must  be  a 
case  of  Joint  determination ;  reason  and  the  natural  causes 
laiiat  oo-operate  in  determining  the  act> 

91*  Keither  of  these  altematire  views,  however,  seems  to 
W  either  admissible  in  itself  or  admitted  by  Kant,  (a)  ia  not 
idmitted  by  Kant,  because,  according  to  some  passages,  he 
T^gards  a  man  as  free  in  respect  of  vicious  acts,  which 
eiclddes  the  first  alternative  ;^  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
looordijig  to  bis  identification  of  freedom  with  autonomy 
md  bis  eiplanations  of  autonomy  (he  does  not  regard  the 
*eool  riilain '  as  autonomoua),  it  follows  that  the  vicious  act  is 
iM>t  free*  (Was  Kant*s  view  that,  though  the  vicious  act  is 
wA  free,  yet  a  man  is  free  to  do  or  not  to  do  it ;  that  he 
dy  submits  to  the  loss  of  freedom,  the  bondage  of 
-r ""  In  such  a  view,  freedom  is  used  in  two  senses. 
SI  could  not  he  said  tu  be  rationally  determined 

Gnmdtf^j^nf,  ifee,  pp,  801-2  :  pp,  105-106*  Tn 
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in  Kant's  sense;  tlierefure  tlie  man  does  not  freehf  submit  m 
this  sense  of  freedom,  but  in  the  sense  of  having  power  to 
d*)  or  not  to  do ;  wheivas  the  loss  of  freedom  to  which  the  J 
vicious  man  subiuits*  ia  the  loss  of  it  in  the  sense  of  rational  B 
determinatioii.  I  think  there  is  this  double  meaning  of  " 
freedom  in  Kant,)  As  to  alternative  (^),  it  is  excluded  (I) 
by  the  general  tenor  of  Kaut'a  doctrine,  which  pats  deter-] 
tninatioQ  bj  rt'uaon  in  direct  antitheisis  to  any  dett^ruiiiiation 
by  desire  (except  such  as  is  excited  by  the  pure  coutempla-j 
tion  of  the  moral  law)  t  (2)  by  his  words,  '  This  causality  of  j 
reason  we  do  not  regard  as  a  cooperating  agency,  bat  m  i 
complete  in  itself,'  ^ 

92,  Returning,  then,  to  Kant's  statement,  'we  think  of  a 
man  in  a  different  sense,*  &c,,  our  conclnsion  must  be  thai  of 
these  different  senses  or  relations  in  which  we  may  think  of 
a  man,  it  can  only  be  in  one  or  the  other  that  the  real  miwi 
(as  distinct  from  some  eleuaent  or  factor  of  human  nature, 
which  we  may  consider  in  abstraction,  but  which  is  not  the 
man)  can  exist  and  act*   Now,  according  to  Kant,  a  man  *  can 
only  act  under  the  idea  of  fi'eedom/  i,e.  under  the  idea  that! 
he  himself  determines  himself  or  his  action  (which  is  a  dif-j 
fijrent  thiug  from  the  consciousness  of  power  to  do  or  not  ta 
do),  and  *  just  for  that  reason  is  in  a  practical  point  of  view 
really  free.'    This,  I  think,  is  quite  ^ue,  and  I  should  add  j 
that  this  *  practical  point  of  view '  is  the  only  point  from 
which  the  man  whom  we  contemplate  is  the  real  man.     The 
man  whom  we  contemplate  from  that  point  of  view  from 
which  he  appears  *  as  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature,  as  part 
and  parcel  of  nature,*  is   not  the   real   man,  though  it  is 
indeed  only  from  that  point  of  view  that  man  is  an  object  of  j 
observation  J  for  all  that  we  can  observe  is  phsenomena  in] 
relation  to  phtenomena* 

Wlien  it  is  said  that  a  man  who  can  only  act  under  the  I 
idea  of  freedom,  or  who  thinks  of  himself  as  free,  is  really  free,  J 
what  is  meant  is  that  a  man's  act  is  determined  by  what  tb«? | 
man  is,  and  what  the  man  is  is  determined  by  this  idea  of 
himself  as  free,  i,e*  by  the  conception  of  himself  as  the  object 
for  which  he  acts.     A  man  not  merely  acts  so  as  to  satisfy  j 
himself  (probably  he  does  not  so  act),  but  his  act  is  deter- 
mined by  the  idea  of  himself  as  the  object  for  the  sake  of 

"  EriL  d.  r.  K  p  384  ;  p.  34S,  TV. 
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which  the  act  is  done,  and  for  that  reason  he  imputes  it  to 
himself,  and  is  in  this  sense  really  free.  It  is  not  a  sense, 
however,  in  which  freedom  either = power  to  do  or  not  to  do, 
or  autonomy  in  Kant's  sense  (as  =  a  state  in  which  he  is 
determined  hy  the  conception  of  himself  as  giver  of  universal 
law),  but  it  is  a  sense  in  which  freedom  is  opposed  to  the 
determination  of  one  natural  event  by  another,  or  a  phsp- 
nomenon  by  a  phsenomenon  (for  this  consdousness  of  self  as 
an  object  is  not  such  an  event  or  phsenomenon),  and  it  is  a 
sense  in  which  freedom  implies  a  certain  sort  of  determination 
by  reason.  It  is  through  reason  that  man  conceives  himself 
as  the  object  of  his  actions,  but  the  reason  is  imperfectly 
communicated  to  him  so  far  as  he  has  no  true  conception  of 
what  the  self  is  which  he  seeks  to  satisfy.  And  this  freedom, 
though  it  is  not  autonomy,  and  is  compatible  with  hetero- 
nomy  in  a  sense  (not  indeed  of  merely  natural  determina- 
tion, but  of  determination  by  objects  incompatible  with  any 
law  of  which  man  can  regard  himself  as  the  author),  is  the 
condition  of  autonomy. 

93.  Thus  Kant  is  right  (1)  in  holding  that  a  man  acting 
under  the  idea  of  freedom  in  the  sense  explained  is  really 
free,  (2)  in  identifying  this  freedom  with  determination  by 
reason,   (3)  in  opposing   it   to   all   natural   determination  ; 
he  is  wrong  (1)  in  identifying  freedom  thus  understood  with 
autonomy  (though  it  is  truly  the  condition  of  autonomy),  (2) 
in  writing  as  if  heteronomous  actions  were  not  free  in  this  sense 
of  freedom,  (3)  in  reducing  determination  by  reason  to  deter- 
mination by  the  judgment  *  I  ought,'  (4)  in  speaking  as  if 
man,  in  respect  of  all  desires  not  determined  by  this  judgment, 
were  a  member  of  a  merely  natural  world,  (5)  in  speaking  as 
if  there  were  really  two  characters  in  a  man,  empirical  and 
inteUigible,  one  determined  by  motives  in  which  there  is  no 
feeedom,  the  other  determined  by  reason  only  in  a  way  which 
excludes  determination  by  motives  and  is  free.     In  truth 
there  is  only  one  character,  and  one  which  is  not  empirical, 
in  the  sense  of  consisting  in  a  relation  between  observable 
phenomena,  but  which  on  the  other  hand  consists  in  suscepti- 
hilitj  to  motives,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the 
natiu^  of  these  motives,  is  rational  and  fre^. 
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04.  If  there  ia  Juiy thing  that  uncojiditionaUy  Bhould  6*,  i| 
must  be  aomethiug  that  there  is  a  reason  for  wishing  to  dd 
or  to  become,  but  which  is  yet  not  desirable  as  a  means.  We 
8e€m  to  be  sure  that  the  moral  end  is  such  an  object,  and  the 
persistency  of  the  assurance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
hedonistic  moralists  are  always  contradicting  themselves  by 
trying  to  represent  pleasure j  through  an  equivocatiun  between  i 
the  deaired  and  the  desirable,  as  at  once  the  unconditionedj 
good  (because  that  which  alone  we  actually  desire),  and  i 
object  which  we  should  desire.  As  Fichte  says,  *  Am  sutdj 
as  man  is  man,  so  surely  he  is  aware  of  a  necessity  laid  upon 
him  to  do  somethings  quite  irrespectively  of  ulterior  objects, 
simply  that  it  may  be  done,  and  to  abstain  from  doing  some- J 
tiling  else  simply  that  it  may  not  be  doue*^  On  the  othe 
.  hand,  how  are  we  to  explain  that  anything  should  be,  thati 
there  is  a  reason  for  desiring  anyibingj  or  that  it  is  desirafcfel 
as  distinct  from  desized — ^except  as  a  means  to  some  ulterior 
goodt*  This  is  the  great  difficulty  with  which  idealistie^ 
ethics  have  to  deal.  Kant  first  brought  it  clearly  into  view,  V 
and  with  him  we  will  begin.  .  ,  , 

95,  The  essence  of  Kant's  solution  of  the  difficulty  may 
be  stated  thus.  There  is  an  object  which  reason  originates^ 
which  it  constitutes  in  or  out  of  itself.  This  object  it  pre- 
sents to  the  will 3  which  he  regards  as  a  faculty  of  desire^ 
capable  of  giving  reality  to  objects  in  accordance  with  ideas 
of  those  objects*  Here,  then,  is  an  object  which  does  not 
originate  in  desirCj  which  is  not  naturally  or  instinctively 
desired,  but  yet  is  able  to  excite  desire  in  virtue  of  what  itl 
is  in  itself.  There  is  reason  for  desiring  it;  it  is  desirable^  j 
and  only  comes  to  be  desired  (if  at  all)  because  previously* 
recognised  as  desirable  j  yet  that  reason  does  not  lie  in  its 
relation  to  any  ulterior  object,  but  in  the  intrinsic  character 
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wMeli  it  derlTee  from  reason  as  constituted  by  it  (as  gi?en 
bj  rea»<m^  not  presented  to  it).  The  *  shmdd  he '  represents 
the  relation  of  this  object  to  desire^  desirable  before  it  is 
desired,  and  coming  to  be  desired  because  previonfilj  recog- 
nised as  desirable*  The  ^uneomUlionalnem^  of  the  *  should 
be  '  represents  the  character  of  this  object  as  given  a  priori 
by  renaon  and  independent  of  empirical  conditions.  * 

36-  Thongh  the  above,  however,  is  true  as  a  summary  of 
Kant*s  account  of  unconditional  obligation,  and  is  confirmed 
by  the  passage  referred  to,  any  one  who  turned  from  it  to  read 
at  lai^  in  £ant  himself  will  notice  that  instead  of  speaking 
oi  spmetieal  objecihe  speaks  almost  everywhere  of  a  practical 
1am I  not  of  an  object  unconditionallj  (or  universally  and 
neeese&rily)  desirable,  but  of  a  law  imposed  by  the  reason  and 
dema^ing  nnconditiooal  (universal  and  necessary)  obedience. 
But  in  fact  the  tiniversal  practical  law  on  which  Kant  insists 
is  unintelligible  except  as  implying  an  object  unconditionally 
good  to  which  it  is  relative.  It  has  no  content,  it  prescribea 
noihmgj  except  what  is  relative  to  this  object.  The  law 
which,  according  to  Kant^  regtdates  the  good  will,  derives 
its  tinthority  hom  the  conception  of  a  good  will  as  an 
Qnoonditionally  good  object.  That  which  the  exponents  of 
Kant  call  '  duty  for  duty's  sake '  is  rather  duty  for  the  sake 
of  the  attaliiment  of  that  perfect  will,  which  in  imperfection 
Bobmita  to  duties,  but  in  perfection  supersedes  them.  The 
ttodicatton  of  these  statements,  as  an  interpretation  of  Kant^ 
most  be  poitponed. 

97*  To  most  readers  of  Kant  the  primary  difficulty  is  not 
whether  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  a  practical  law  apart 
bom  a  praetical  object  to  which  it  is  relative  (which  at  first 
light  seems  to  be  what  is  meant  by  a  law  which  determines 
action  in  virtue  of  its  mere  form),  but  whether  reason  can 
properly  be  said  to  give  or  constitute  or  originate  either  law 
«r  object  at  all.  We  commonly  think  of  reason,  in  regard 
Wth  to  knowledge  and  moralify,  as  having  no  originative^* 
fanction,  In  regai-d  to  knowledge,  we  suppose  its  office  to 
lie  simply  in  analysing  or  timcing  the  connect  ion  between 
feta  or  objects  presented  to  us  by  the  senaes,  which  are 
blown  to  us  (confusedly,  if  not  clearly]  without  it,  and  exist 
dtogrriher  independently  of  it.  So,  in  regard  to  morality,  we 
t^joaider  its  office  to  be  to  consider  the  means  to  various 

*  Grunditipm^,  &c.»  pp.  27&4J75  ;  ZV.  pp.  64-66. 
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objects  of  desire,  given  independently  of  it,  and  to  CQmpBJte 
the  loss  and  giiin  incidental  io  the  attainment  of  one  with 
the  loss  and  gain  involved  in  the  attainment  of  another,, 
Reason  is  not  guppoged  to  affect  the  desirability  of  an  objectpj 
or  the  desire  actually  entertained  for  it,  except  ao  far  as  it 
brings  into  view  the  relation  in  which  a  desired  object  standa 
to  other  desired  objects  to  which  its  attainment  contributes 
or  whichj  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  foregone  in  its  attain- 
ment<  Hume  merely  put  the  received  English  view  on  the 
matter  in  rather  a  more  naked  way  than  people  like  to  have 
their  views  put^  when  he  said,  *  The  reason  is  and  can  be 
only  the  slave  of  the  passions/  With  Kant,  on  the  other 
handj  reason  has  a  conatroctive  or  originative  fanetion.  J^ 
applied  to  the  sensuous  receptivity,  to  the  data  of  sense  pro- 
perly 80  called,  which,  as  Kant  rightly  beldj  apart  from 
the  action  of  reason  do  not  amount  to  fiicts  or  objecta 
at  all,  it  makes  the  nature  that  we  know  (the  ^oosmoii 
of  our  experience*),  mates  the  data  of  sense  into  auch  a 
nature.  In  this  applirjation  it  is  called  Mmderstandiog/^ 
which,  according  to  Xant,  it  must  always  be  remembered^fl 
is  merely  a  particular  exercise  of  rea^ion  (particularised  by 
the  material  on  wliich  it  is  exercised)-  Again,  as  practical^ 
i,e.  as  applied  to  the  will,  which  Kant  considers  a  facnlty 
of  giving  reality  to  an  object  con"espondiDg  to  an  idea  of 
the  object,  reason  makes  morality.  It  gives  that  conseioos- 
ness  of  an  object  of  which  morality  is  the  realisation.  If  we 
would  estimate  fairly  this  view  of  Kant,  we  must  get  rid  of 
the  special  associations  connected  with  the  term  'reason. 
Much  of  the  current  criticism  of  his  view  seems  merelj 
verbal.  His  adoption  of  the  term  '  reason  '  to  express  whati 
he  takes  it  to  express  is  determined  by  processes  which  the  J 
history  of  philosophy  explaius^  but  with  which  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  here.  The  primary  question  is^  whethe 
there  is  any  act  or  function  of  the  conscious  subject,  or  < 
the  soul  as  possibly  acting  without  eonseiousness,  or 
anything  in  the  nature  of  such  conscious  subject  or  soul,  ml 
virtue  of  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  feelings  received  directly 
or  indirectly  through  the  bodily  organs  (the  nervous  systciii)| 
become  a  connected  world  of  experience  or  a  knowledge ;  and^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  impulses  or  volitionfi,  which  express 
themselves  through  the  bodily  organs,  become  actions  distiuc 
tively  moral,  actions  to  which  the  terms  *  ought  *  or  *  ouj^lmi 
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_  Jt,*  'sbould  be*  or  *  should  not  be/  are  applicable.  If 
there  is.  and  if  soch  act  or  function  or  principle  is  n*jt  itself 
ft  tesnlt  of  feelings  and  impulses  on  which  it  afterwards 
TeBidBj  then  the  mnin  point  in  Kant's  doctrine,  the  point 
which  separates  him  from  the  English  psychologists^  is 
established.  Whether  the  act  or  function  or  principle  is  best 
called  *  reason/  is  a  secondary  question, 

1*8.  I  do  not  propose  here  to  enter  with  any  detail  into 

Kant's  theory  of  knowledge.     His  method  is  to  analyse  the 

cc»nditioc8  of  its  possibility.   As  such  a  condition  he  discovers 

what  he  yariously  calls  a  function  of  unity,  of  synthesis^  of 

©bjectirity,  of  necessary  connection.     It  is  this  function  that 

is  implied  in  the  fact  that  aU  phe&nomena  are  presents 

to  us  as  belonging  to  a  single  order,  each  being  qualified 

by  relations  which   form   its  objective  reality  and  necea- 

•arilj  connect  it  with  other  phsGnomena.      Without  the 

exercim  of  this  functioa  there  would  be  no  eitperience,  no 

knowledge,  and  (for  us)  no  nature  at  alL     It  cannot  be  the 

leiialt  of  experience,  since  it  conditions  all  possible  experi- 

cnee*     It  cannot  be  through  experience  that  we  learn  to 

itgBVd  the  world  M  one,  since,  unless  we  so  regarded  it, 

there  would  be  no  experience  of  a  kind  which  could  enable 

us  to  conceive  a  world  (things^  facte^  or  objects)  at  all.    This 

frinction,  or  the  faculty  relative  to  this  function  (it  makes  no 

difference  which  we  say),  implied  in  the  possibility  of  such 

experience  as  can  yield   knowledge   of  nature,   Kant  calls 

*  understanding.'  It  is  the  source  or  bond  of  the  relations  by 

which  we  hold  phsenomena  together  in  one  world  or  system  ; 

Hiich  relations  as  those  of  quantity  (extensive  or  intensive), 

of  substance  and  its  modes,  of  cause  and  effect  and  reciprocal 

ieiion«     But  he  notices  also  that  while  a  process  of  unifica- 

tiwi  or  synthesis  is  implied  in  the  consciousness  of  successive 

'*  Tia  as  forming  an  objective  world  or  nature,  this 

►u  is  never  complete.    We  never  can  know  the  world 

U  a  whole,  never  know  it  in  its  beginning  or  end,  in  its 

-^^irnate  elements,  or  as  a  complex  to  which  nothing  can  be 

.:4*   This,  according  to  Kant,  is  due  to  certain  conditions 

^  tilt?  phenomena  whieli  form  the  material  on  which  the 

I  tttiifjing  function  is  exercised,  viz.  to  their  being  presented 

ber  in  space,  and  thus  as  each  having  another  beside  and 

^j<md  it,  or  in  time,  and  thus  as  each  having  another  before 

4ml  after  it.    Thus  the  unifying  principle,  as  the  basis  of 
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knowledge,  h  for  ever  presenting  demands  whicli  cannot  bal 
fulliUed,  problems  which  cannot  be  soked.     In  respect  of 
these  demands  or  problems  as  insoluble  Kant  calls  it  rtasoA 
in  a  special  sense,  as  distinct  from  the  understanding^  which  I 
is  a  name  for  the  same  principle  in  so  far  as  its  work  appears 
iu  that  partial  fulfilment  of  its  demandu  which  constitute^i 
our  (ever  and  necessarily  incomplete)  knowledge  of  nature. 
Those  who  imagine  that  reason  can  tell  us  one  thing,  under- 
gtandinf^  the  contradictory,  may  be  n^hi  or  wrong,  but  they 
do  not  represent  Kant,    The  judgments  or  conceptioas,  whioJi 
he  considers  the  work  of  understanding,  are  just  n&  much  a 
result  or  expression  of  reason  as  the  quest  after  the  absolut*^ 
and  unconditioned;  but  they  are  its  expression  as  striiringj 
after  completeness  of  synthesis  where  that  completeness  is  not 
to  be  found.  The  demand  from  which  they  result  is  not  satisfie 
by  them,  but  on  the  other  hand  not  contradicted  by  theni  \ 
for  in  the  nature  of  the  ease  a  conception  or  jadgment  can 
only  contradict   another  conception    or   jndgment,    not    a] 
demand.   The  judgment,  e.g.,  that  eveiy  event  is  determined  1 
by  a  preceding  event*  arises  fi*om  the  action  of  reason  as  aj 
principle  which  compels  ns  to  seek  to  hold   phsenomena 
together  as  elements  in  an  interrelated  whole  (to  seek  for 
complete  synthesis  or  unification  of  ph^enomena)  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  this  necessurj  way  of  regarding  pbsenomena 
Bs  each  an  event  determined  by  a  preceding  event,  is  incom^ 
patible  with  our  conceiving  them  as  a  whole  or  knowing 
their  whence  and  whither.    There  does  not  follow  from  this, 
however,   any  conflict  between  reason  and  understanding. 
It  only  seems  to  follow  if  we  uowarrantably  convert  the  ^ 
demand  or  effort  of  reason  to  find  a  unity,  and  so  to  regard  I 
every  phsenomenon  as  related  to  another,  into  the  proposi- 1 
tion  that  pha^namena  form  a  limited  series,  and  that  there 
has  been  an   absolutely   first  event   (a  proposition  whieli 
conflicts  with  the  judgment  of  understanding  stated  above)  j 
or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  construe  this  judgment^  in  fiict 
only  applicable  to  phffiuomena  and  arising  out  of  the  action  j 
of  reason  upon  them,  as  if  it  applied  to  reason  itself,  and 
the  strength  of  it  treat  the  principle,  in  virtue  of  which  a] an* 
we  regard  all  phenomena  as  conditioning  each  other,  as  i£  <* 
were  itself  a  conditioned   phspnomenon,   and   its   deman*^^ 
illusions,  to  be  explained  like  any  other  illusions,  by  inquirii'^ 
into  their  natural  history. 

99.  Readers  of  Kant  often  find  a  difficulty  m  tracing  mt/ 
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real  identity  between  the  *  reason '  of  which  he  speakB 
in  the  Criiiqum  of  Pare  Reason  and  that  of  which  he 
speaks  in  his  moral  treatises.  In  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Meamn  thej  find  reason  treated  as  the  source  of  certain 
*  ideas/  ideas  of  an  ^  unconditioned  *  under  three  forms^ 
sererallj  implied  in  the  search  for  an  ultimate  substance^ 
for  completeness  (a  beginning  and  end)  in  the  series  of 
events,  for  a  unity  in  which  all  realities  are  included  ;  ideas 
which  regulate  all  knowledge,  but  to  which  no  knowable 
object  corresponds.  What  can  such  ideaa  have  to  do  with 
momj  action  ?  What  has  the  reason,  which  is  the  faculty 
or  source  of  them,  in  common  with  the  consciousness  of  an 
object  or  law  of  conduct,  or  with  the  autouomons  will 
which  Kant  in  his  ethical  writings  identifies  with  reason? 
By  ideaa  we  understand  conceptions  of  existing  objects  or 
ptiSDomena  under  their  relatione  or  general  attributes,  and 
thifl  gives  ns  a  false  notion  of  what  Kant  means  by  the 
^ Ideas*  of  which  reason  is  the  faculty.  His  meaning  is 
better  expressed  when  he  calls  reason  the  source  of  problems, 
of  operations  which  it  sets  us  upon  performing*  The  ideas 
which  he  ascribes  to  reason  are  not  ideaa  derived  from 
objects,  or  to  which  any  object  can  be  found  to  correspond  t 
tbey  are  ideas  which  strive  to  realise  themselves,  and  in  so 
doing  result  in  the  functions  of  the  understanding.  Thus 
the  idea  of  a  totahty  of  conditions,  given  by  reason,  ejEpresses 
itielf  in  the  process  of  connecting  each  phsenomenon  with 
another  as  its  condition,  though  through  that  process  such 
totality  can  never  be  reached.  It  is  a  demand,  ariaiog  out 
of  the  nature  of  reason,  that  such  a  totality  be  found.  Thus 
ilid  ideas  of  reason,  even  in  its  theoretical  application  or  in 
ha  relation  to  knowledge,  are  ideas  of  what  should  he,  which 
ire  in  a  way  realised  in  the  direction  given  to  the  processes 
f  knowledge,  but  not  in  a  knowable  oljeci;  (not  m  a  know* 
Je  object,  because  a  sensible  matter  Is  necessary  to  know- 
fedgty  and  the  *  forms  of  sensibility  '  prevent  correspondence 
^lE,  or  realtsation  of,  the  idea  or  demand  of  reason) .  And 
J^ist  M  reanon,  through  the  idea  of  a  totality  of  conditiona 
^ich  it  supplies,  gives  direction  to  the  process  of  know- 
Itdge,  so  through  an  idcB.  of  like  origin*  which  Kant  coni- 
'^^oolj  regpirds  as  the  idea  of  freedom^  i.e*  *  of  a  subject 
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determined  solely  by  refrrence  to  itself  as  an  absolute  end, 
it  gives  direction  to  the  practical  powers, 

100,  There  is,  however,  tliis  essential  difference  between 
the  two  applications  of  reason.  When  the  idea  of  reason 
IB  applied  theoretically  {in  the  direction  of  knowledge),  the 
ijnestion  whether  it  is  realisable  in  any  object  of  the  senses, 
whether  any  such  object  can  be  found  answering  to  itj  is 
appropiiate,  since  knowledge  is  necessarily  concerned  with 
snch  objeets,  as  a  process  of  bringing  them  into  relation, 
and  is  otherwise  a  mere  play  of  words ;  and  it  is  a  qnestion 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  answered  in  the  negativr. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  the  practical  application  f»f 
reason  or  its  ideas,  soch  a  question  is  unmeaning.  The  only 
question  here  is,  whether  it  is  realisable  in  a  determina- 
tion of  the  will,  a  question  akin  to  the  question  whether  it 
directs  the  process  of  knowing  or  effort  after  knowledge,  aa 
distinct  from  the  question,  whether  any  knowable  object 
can  be  found  corresponding  to  it.  Thus  the  expression*  *  it 
is  only  an  idea*  (aa  implying  that  no  phoBnomenon  corre- 
sponds to  the  idea),  very  significant  when  a  question  of 
knowledge  or  matter  of  fact  (which  implies  relation  to  the 
senses)  is  at  issue,  has  no  force  as  depreciatory  of  a  principle 
of  action.  If  such  an  idea  r^r  principle  can  affect  the  wiD, 
that  is  all  that  from  the  moral  point  of  riew  is  to  be  ex- 
pected of  it.  The  moral  relation  is  of  idea  to  desire,  not 
(like  the  cognitive  relation)  of  conception  to  sensible  objects 
If  a  certain  idea  (Kant  would  say  the  idea  of  freedom,  or  of 
oneself  as  imposing  law  on  oneself)  so  affects  a  man's 
desires  that  his  strongest  desire  {or  will)  corresponds  t4>  it, 
all  moral  requirements  are  satisfied.  The  fact  that  the 
sensible  objects  resulting,  the  effects  of  the  will  in  the 
world  of  phseuomena,  are  not,  from  their  nature  as  sensible 
objects,  cognisable  as  corresponding  to  the  speculative  idea 
of  freedom  (the  idea  of  a  causa  m>i)^  any  more  than  any 
sensible  objects  can  be  found  to  correspond  to  that  idea  of 
reason  which  governs  the  opei'ations  of  the  understanding 
in  any  of  its  forms,  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  whether 
or  no  the  idea  of  freedom,  as  practical,  determines  the  wilU 

101.  Thus  the  Critique  of  Pure  Beason  prepares  the 
way  for  Kant's  ethical  doctrine  (1)  in  exhibiting  the  action 
of  what  he  would  call  an  *  a  priori  law-giving '  faculty  as 
the  condition  of  our  consciousness  of  nature,  of  a  world  ot 
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cis,  throu|yh  analysis  of  experience,  and  detaclimeTit  of 
le  pure  element  in  it,  Le*  the  element  which  cannot  result 
^froni  experience  because  necessary  to  there  bein^  an  experi- 
ence 09  of  ol^ects.  The  sense  in  which  this  faculty  is  called 
*law-gi¥ing'  is  indeed  quite  different  from  that  in  which 
we  speak  of  moral  laws  being  giren.  It  ^ givm  laws*  in  the 
sense  (a)  that  it  determines  the  condition  nnder  which  we 
can  know  a  natnre  (under  which  ph^enomena  become  to 
ns  &  natnre)  ;  (h)  that  from  it  r<ysults  the  consciousness  o( 
there  being  laws  of  nature.  But  when  we  hare  guarded 
riigiaiist  any  misuse  of  the  t<irm  '  law-giving,'  it  remains  true 
il  there  is  ia  uian,  over  and  above  his  sensuous  recep- 
iFity,  a  power  of  objectifying  his  feelings  as  related  fact^, 
rhich  renders  them  into  a  knowledge.  Thus  his  theoretic 
actaritj,  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  knowledge, 
a  ooDsciousuessof  relations,  evinces  the  action  upon  sensuoUi^ 
data  of  a  thinking  principle  not  derived  from  them.  (2)  It 
appears  further  from  tlie  Criiiqim  of  Pure  Benson  that  this 
linkitig  principle,  in  its  theoretic  activity  or  as  exercised  in 
rkdge,  not  only  cannot  satialy  itself,  but  that  the  judg- 
oieuts,  universal  and  necessary,  as  to  the  rektiona  of 
ph^riymena  which  result  from  its  application  to  phaenomena 
(under  the  name  'understanding')  are  incompatible  with 
its  ever  finding  in  them  an  object  answering  to  the  idea  of  a 
pijoMible  completeness  which  it  brings  with  it.  When  Kant 
lia$  e^tiiblish^d,  then,  at  once  the  existence  of  this  transcen- 
dental principle  (Le.  a  principle  not  a  result  of  sensuous 
eiperience)  as  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  knowledge^ 
and  the  limitation  of  its  exercise  in  knowledge  (which  with 
Kant  is  only  possible  in  relation  to  phmnomena),  the  way  ia 
4Jeared  for  the  inquiry  whether  there  is  any  other  exercise  of 
it  in  which  it  is  not  so  limited  ;  an  exercise  in  which,  instead 
of  baring  to  do  with  a  material  determined  (a)  by  an  unknown 
cause  beyond  ourselves,  (b)  by  the  necessary  forms  of  our 
perceptions,  space  and  time,  it  is  applied  to  a  faculty  of 
bringing  objects  into  existence  corresponding  to  ideas. 

102*  This  inquiry  Kant  describes  as  the  inquiry  whether 
there  *i«  a  practical  use  of  pure  reason/  Fracliee  with 
him  conaists  in  giving  reality  to  conceived  objects,  or  bring- 
ing objects  into  existence  corresponding  to  ideas.  That 
t '  r**  is  finch  a  thing  as  pratMcc  in  this  sense,  however  it 
u-iy   be  explained,  does   not  need  to  be  proved.     Having 
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tliongbt  of  an  object  cousistiiig  (saj)  of  a  sarvice  to  a  fHend^ 
or  a  hurt  to  an  enemy,  or  of  a  gratification  of  some  taate  of 
bis  own,  a  man  proceeds  by  act  of  will  to  give  reality  to  the 
object  thought  of*  The  act  of  will  {'  Handlnng  *)  may  not 
be  succeesful  for  its  purpose ;  the  man,  having  tried  to  senre 
hie  friend,  &c.,  may  fail  to  bring  about  the  combinatioa  of 
natural  events  or  circumstances  without  which  the  benefit 
does  not  accrue  to  his  ftiend;  still  he  has  not  jnereiy 
thought  but  acted,  not  merely  wished  but  willed,  not  merely 
desired  bat  intended,  and  in  Kant*s  sense  has  given  reality 
to  his  idea,  has  brought  an  object  into  existence  corresponding 
to  it,  though  there  is  an  ulterior  sense  in  which  his  idea 
remains  unrealised.  This  distinction  between  the  realisation 
of  an  idea  in  act  or  determination  of  will,  and  its  realisation 
in  some  ulterior  outward  effect  of  the  act  of  will,  is  important 
for  the  understanding  of  Kant. 

There  being  no  doubt,  then,  of  the  fact  of  praeiice  as  a 
realisation  of  ideas  (*  Vorstellungen'),  in  the  wide  English 
sense  of  *  ideas,*  the  question  remains  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
ideas  thus  realised.  Do  they  in  any  case  originate  in  reason^ 
as  the  transcendental  principle  of  which  the  action  was 
found  to  be  implied  in  knowledge,  but  to  the  demands  of 
which  no  known  object  answers?  Are  they  ever  the  product 
of  pure  reason,  or  has  reason  as  pure  anything  to  do  with 
their  production?  We  say  pure  reason,  because  no  one 
doubts  that  in  some  sense  or  other  reason  determines  the 
will,  that  we  act  or  may  act  on  *  rational  grounds,'  do  so 
and  so  because  our  reason  tells  us.  The  question  is  whether^ 
in  so  determining  will,  reason  is  *  pure  *  or  '  empirically 
conditioned,*  i.e,  conditioned  by  antecedent  desire,  with  the 
constitution  of  which  it  has  nothing  to  do;  in  other  wordSj 
whether  it  can  be  an  ultimate  and  unconditioned  determinant 
of  action.  (Cf.  the  opening  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Critiqy^ 
of  Practical  RecLsoiu)  Thus  Eant  constantly  puts  as  the  equi- 
valent to  the  question,  *  Is  there  a  practical  use  of  pure  rea»on?  * 
the  question,  *  Does  reason  exercise  a  free  causality,  i»e.  an 
absolutely  originative  causality  ?  *  which  again  he  often 
puts  simply  as  the  questionj  'Is  there  a  free  causality?* 
For  it  is  self*evident  that  the  attribute  of  freedom,  of 
being  an  unconditioned  source  of  conditions,  if  it  is  to  be 
foiitjd  in  man  at  aU,  can  alone  belong  to  that  principle  in 
lim  in  virtue  of  w  hidi  he  regards  everything  iua  conditiunetL 
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If  anythiirg  is  not  nataral  (the  natural  ajid  conditioned  being 
mquivBimnt)^  it  must  be  tlmt  through  which  we  conceive 
natufe  (or,  bm  Kant  sometimes  puts  it,  ntake  nature,  in  the 
aenia  th&t  through  it  eJone  there  is /or  us  a  ny.ture)J 

103.  The  answer  to  this  qaestion  in  both  its  forme, 
moeording  to  Kaut's  view,  is  furoisbed  by  a  fair  interpretation 
of  what  we  c-ali  the  *  voice  of  conscience,*  onr  actual  moral 
jodg^cnents  (*  ^emeine  sittliche  Vernunfterkenntniss  ').  The 
ideft  of  doty  cannot  be  the  result  of  a  generalisation  from 
a«^nsibie  experienceSj  of  desires  for  pleasure  and  observation 
of  the  m^aiiB  to  gratify  thera.  It  must  originate  in  reason. 
Ify  then,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  determination  by  this  idea, 
there  is  a  free  caugality,  a  pmctical  use  of  reason  as  pore- 
As  he  pata  it,  thougii  freedom  of  will  is  the  raitQ  essendi  to 
inond  obligation  (since  it  m  the  freedom  of  the  will,  ie.  ita 
relation  to  pnre  reason  as  determinable  by  it,  that  makes 
such  a  thing  as  action  from  the  idea  of  daty  possible),  it  is 
the  oonseiousness  of  obligation  and  the  effect  of  such  con- 
scioQ£nes;3  on  action  that  is  the  ratio  eogimseendi  to  the  exist- 
eoce  of  freedom.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  see  what  difference 
there  ts  in  this  case^  according  to  his  doctrine,  between  the 
ratio  e9M€9tdi  ajid  the  ratio  coffttoscmidu  Ti'eedom  of  will,  as 
he  Qiiderstand^  it,  is  not  something  flt^er^fti/roit*  a  capability 
cio  the  part  of  the  will  of  being  determined  by  the  idea  of 
dotj  (or  by  reason,  which  is  the  source  of  this  idea),  and 
frw>&t  b^  BQch  capability.  It  is  the  capability  itself.  One 
and  the  same  spiritual  cpoditiou,  described  negatively  ai 
freedom,  i.e.  described  aa  absence  of  determination  by  merely 
natoral  causes,  is  described  positively  as  determinatioa  by 
the  idea  of  duty.  As  Kant  pnts  it,  '  die  TJnabhangigkeit  von 
aUerMaterie  des  Gesetzes  (namlich  einem  begehrten  Objekte) 
.  -  *  ist  Freiheit  im  negativen,  diese  eigene  Gesetzgebung 
der  reinen  imd,  als  solche,  pruktischen  Ternnnfl;,  ist  Freiheit 
im  positiven  Verstande.- *      Kant,  however,  scarcely  seems 


*  Itt  t^  Illtfodl3iSiioCl  ta  th«  Critiqus 
ff  fr^eiwei  Btoftm  Kant  whtei  am  if 
tbe  ^«etf ioBs  (a)  IL&Jt  r(;ik<4u[i  as/wrtf  a 
•nttnevt/  nae?  nod  {b)  Dfic«  freedom 
WoBg  fo  tiM  will?  w^rw  d\fht^n% 
^muatm^  tad  im  if  on  ^ftirmritife  sm* 
fvtr  t6  thm  int  w&n  Ut  b«  derived 
ffoin  tb«  afllrmiilWi*  ntif'WeT  preyionjilj 

rft  t»  ihm  Moond.     Bui,  m  (net,  u 
CfMU«    thsm    tbey   ni^   eqiiiT«kot 


in  the  irill  but  thnt  which  belongs  to  it 
in  virtue  of  its  deterTOtttatipn  hjT^&ma, 
and  bj  ri;iiUiOQ  Si^pure,  i.e. && ajiuliimait 
det«t-miniLnt,  nn  alitFolute  fiiet. 

'  '  Th«  indepeniienco  on  ftii  mall;«r  of 
the  iftvr  (ninnelj,  a  deiired  object),  .  .  . 
i»frediifm  in  the  n^tfOfivt;  sense,  and  thii 
M^-iiffi^itiiion  of  the  pure^  aad  thsre- 
ior&  pmctieaL  rt;nson  lit  ffMdoin  in  tho 
p^ttnff  jsenjie/— A'fil.  d.  p,  V.  p.  3d ; 
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fuUy  to  reaJi&e  liis  own  identification  of  freedom  with  deter* 
mination  bj  reason.  Here  as  in  other  cases  lie  begins  witJi 
a  recognised  distinction  which  his  own  doctrine  explains 
away,  but  which  he  continues  to  treat  as  if  it  were  yalid. 
At  any  rate  his  method  is  to  begin  with  establishing  the 
reality  of  determination  by  the  mere  idea  of  duty,  and  then 
to  deduce  freedom  of  wiU  from  this.'  The  first  step  is  taken 
in  the  Gmndlegun^  sur  Meiaphysik  der  Sitten  of  which^  as 
Kant  says  in  the  preface  to  the  Critique  of  Fra^iiml  Reason^ 
the  object  was  to  clear  up  the  principle  of  duty  and  establish 
a  definite  tbrmula  for  its  expression.  It  is  difficult  at  first  to 
nnderstand  the  difference  between  the  questions  which  these 
two  treatises  are  severally  meant  to  answer.  The  problem 
of  the  latter,  according  to  Kant*s  statement,  is  to  show  thai 
and  how  pure  reason  can  determine  the  will,  and  give  reality 
to  objects  so  far  as  is  implied  in  sneh  determination.  It  is 
thus  parallel  to  the  Critique  of  speculative  reason,  of  which 
it  is  the  problem  to  exhibit  the  function  of  reason  in  render- 
ing knowledfje  possible.  The  Grundlegnng^  on  the  contrary, 
does  not  ostensibly  deal  with  any  question  in  regard  to  the 
function  of  *  pure  reason/  It  examines  the  idea  of  a  good 
will,  as  that  which  the  unsophisticated  man  recognises  as 
the  only  thing  of  absolute  value  in  the  world*  It  finds  that 
this  good  will  is  will  determined  by  the  idea  of  duty ;  not 
merely  a  will  which  conforms  to  duty,  but  to  which  duty  is 
the  motive.  This  means  a  will  determined  by  the  concep- 
tion of  a  law  which  commands  without  possibility  of  ex- 
ception, and  not  hypothetically  but  categorically ;  not  in  the 
form,  *  act  thus  under  such  and  such  circumstances  if  you 
wish  to  get  such  or  such  a  pleasure,'  but  *  act  thus  under  all 
eircnm stance 8  and  for  the  sake  of  acting  thus/  Such  a 
law,  categorical  and  universal,  can  only  be  one  imposed  by 
the  agent  on  himself,  in  virtue  of  a  nature  which  renders  him 
an  absolute  end  and  expresses  itself  in  a  law  equally  binding 
on  all  agents  capable  of  a  consciousness  of  law.  Thus  the 
result  of  the  Grundlegung^  starting  from  the  idea  of  ^  good 
will'  as  established  in  tlie  common  conscience,  is  to  exhibit 

*  (1)  Is  th^i^  det«ftziitii%t^oti  "by  the  questian  in  the  first  form^  Htxd  not  m 

menj  idea  ofdutj  ?     (2)  I»  there  h frpe  the  two  lafttir*     Thus,  thoujjh  the  ao- 

catisalitj.  beloDging   to  will?     (3)    Is  bwer  to  it  iti  the  fii»t  form  n^lty  in- 

there  a  pracfical  use  of  pure  reii^soa  ?  volvea   the   aufwer   to  it  iti   both   tMjt 

These  thr^e  are,  in  fact,  a4?cordmg  to  others,  Kaiit  sometiTn^s  wrtt^®  ns  if  ih« 

Kfttit,  eqiuvaiejjl  quefrtionsp  but  we  haTe  latter  aniiwers  wet©  infen-od  ^m  the 
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iiB  £d  the  autonomotis  will,  i.e,  aa  a  wiU  of  wliicb  the  rule 
U  *  given  hj  the  ratdoua]  subject  himself  in  his  character 
as  ^t>ar  (originator)  of  law  universaU  In  the  Criiique  oj 
Fnicikal  Rmsou  Kant  does  nothing  further  to  justify  or 
.establish  this  view  of  what  is  invoked  in  pure  morality^ 
■though  he  sutnewhat  varies  the  form  in  which  he  ropeate  it, 
but  he  applies  it  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  stated  above 
[to  show  Uiat  and  how  pure  reason  can  determine  the  will, 
c.)*  K  man  can  give  to  himself  an  absolute  and  uni- 
rersal  law,  so  that  his  conduct  is  affected  bj  ifc,  pure  reason 
^caQ  determine  the  wiU,  for  only  pure  reason  can  yield  such  a 
hiw,  a  law  not  dependent  on  any  kind  of  sensuous  experience. 
[Here  follows  a  sketch  of  the  main  jioints  arrived  at 
in  the  Qrundie^jitJig  and  part  of  the  Critique  of  Fractlcal 
BeoMcn.  The  results  of  the  Grundlegimg  are  thus  summed 
tip:  'Good  will  is  will  {1)  deterDiiued  by  a  catt^gorical  im- 
perative, i.e,  an  imperative  not  conditional  upon  the  desire  for 
any  end;  (2)  will  aocording  to  which  a  man  makes  humanitj 
in  his  own  person  and  that  of  others  his  end  ;  (3)  autonomous 
will,  Le.  will  80  acting  that  it  ean  regard  itself  in  its  maxim 
su  giviDg  universal  laW/  The  lecture  then  proceeds  to  ex* 
amine  Kant*s  doctrine  {Orundleguitff^  2ter  Abschnitt),  that 
the  idea  of  duty  is  no  *  ErfahruugsbegriflV*] 

104.  Kant^B  point  is  that  an  idea  of  what  should  happen 
cannot  be  derived  from,  or  consist  in,  a  generalisation  as  to 
what  does  happen  \  therefore  is  not  an  *  Erfahrungsbegriff-' 
This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  scarcely  open  to  dispute*  The 
proposition  '  bo  and  ao  should  or  ought  to  be  done,'  is  not 
a  prc»poeition  as  to  a  matter  of  fact  at  all,  and  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  same  process  by  which  we  arrive  at  general 
proposittous  concerning  matters  of  fact.  [Hunie  noticed 
this,  TreaiUe  of  Human  Nahirc^  bk.  iii*  pt.  i-  §  L)  But 
though  not  a  result  of  generalised  observation,  does  it  follow 
thjtt  it  is  not  a  product  of  experience,  of  an  experience  which 
not  merely  in  forms  us  as  to  matters  of  fact,  hut  deter  niinea 
the  direction  of  our  desires  and  aversions  ?  Such  experience, 
it  must  be  conceded,  cannot  yield  a  *  categorical  imperative,' 
ao  iinpi'rative  independent  of  every  def?ire  and  fear  on  the 
poirt  of  the  subject  conscious  of  it:  but  we  need  not  assume 
the  t'onsciousnesfi  of  such  an  imperative  in  order  to  ex|ilain 
I '_;inents  expressed  by*  ought'  and  'ought  not,'  Simple 
naLunil  desire  or  aversiim,  indeed^  cannot  account  for  the 
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congctousfLess  in  qaestioti.  To  say  that  I  ought  to  se*"k 
pleasure,  as  a  momeGt*8  reflection  shows j  is  abgard.  But 
experii^nce  (a)  causes  ua  to  associate  certain  sequent  paius 
with  the  attaiiiineat  of  certaiii  pleaaoreaj  (6)  produces  a 
conflict  of  desires  by  making  us  aware  that  to  gratify  one  is 
to  foreg^o  the  gratification  of  another,  {c)  leads  to  eertiuji  , 
requirements  on  the  part  of  society,  or  those  who  wield  tiia  ■ 
forces  of  society,  founded  on  obseryation  of  what  is  tor  their  : 
interest,  which  are  embodied  in  law  or  convention.  Hence  i 
aiiaes  the  conBcionsness  represented  by  the  judgment  should  i 
Je  or  ought  to  he^  which  is  reducible  to  (a)  *  I  had  rather  not,  f 
for  by  so  doing  I  lose  such  a  pleasure,  but  I  must^  in  order  < 
to  avoid  such  a  pain,  or  to  gain  such  another  pleasure/  or 
(ft)  *  I  had  rather  not,  bnt  I  shall  be  punished  if  I  do  not,* 
which  J  through  education,  personal  or  hereditary,  beconied 
tJie  judgment  (c)  '  I  had  rather  not,  but  it  is  expected  of 
me,  and  the  pain  of  not  doing  what  is  expected  of  me  out- 
weighs the  pleasure  which  I  lose  by  the  action/  from  whicli 
any  distinct  apprehension  of  punishment  to  be  avoided  baA 
disappeared.  It  must  be  noticed^  however,  that  the  form  of 
eonsciousness  thus  accounted  for  is  tberely  a  desire  for  some 
pleasure  or  aversion  from  some  pain,  modified  in  a  particular 
way  by  conflict  with  desire  for  some  other  pleasure  or  aver- 
sion from  some  other  pain.  It  is  not  a  consciousneaa  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  of  an  obligation  irrespective  of  his 
incliDations.  A  consciousness  of  obligation  which  is  so 
irrespective,  though  it  be  an  obligation  to  pursue  one's 
own  greatest  happiness,  cannot  be  thus  accounted  for*  The 
question  at  issue  relates,  not  primarily  to  anything  thai 
we  are  obliged  to  do,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  obligation 
to  do  anything.  If  there  is  an  obligation,  and  a  con- 
sciouaness  of  obligation,  to  pursue  my  own  greatest  happi- 
ness, whether  I  desire  it  or  no  (whether  it  m  pleodantJ 
to  me  or  no),  it  must  be  explained  in  some  other  way| 
than  by  any  modification,  through  experience,  of  desi 
for  pleasure  or  aversion  from  pain.  And  we  have  already^ 
seen  that  experience,  as  relating  to  matters  of  fact^  can  have 
no  bearing  here.  The  judgments  which  it  produced  or 
modifies  are  essentially  diflei'ent  IVora  the  consciousness  in 
question.  Any  notion  to  the  contrary  arises  from  a  con- 
fusion between  the  consciousness  of  obligation  and  the  con- 
ception of  the  object  to  which  the  obligation  relates.     Given  , 
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ft  eonscioosneBs  of  obligation  to  one's  neiglibotir^  experience 
as  to  matter  of  Svet  ma.y  siffect  the  judgineDt  as  to  who  oiie'a 
neigiiboiir  is-  Nay,  if  we  push  the  inquiry  further  back,  we 
may  find  that  without  such  experience  there  would  be  no 
conception  of  a  neighbour  at  all  ae  an  object  in  relation 
to  which  any  obligation  exists.  But  this  does  not  affect  the 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  form  of  consdous- 
noes  called  consciousness  of  obhgation.  In  like  manner  the 
oboerrattonB  which  lead  some  people  to  ascribe  this  eon- 
acioijfiness  to  the  progressive  experience  of  utility,  are  beside 
tbe  point.  Through  growing  enlightenment,  derived  from 
^xpmence,  men  may  come  to  recognise  a  duty  to  do  that 
which  they  did  not  recognise  as  a  duty  before,  and  to  abstain 
bom  that  which  they  thought  it  a  duty  to  do;  but  the 
i«oogiiition  of  duty,  the  capacity  for  judging,  '  I  ought  to/ 
and  being  determined  to  act  by  tJie  judgment,  rt^mains 
imaoootiiited  for«  It  is,  indeed,  more  logical  to  deny  the 
existence  of  the  consciousness  of  duty,  in  the  proper  sense, 
as  a  fai^tor  in  the  determination  of  conduct,  and  treat  it  us  a 
disguised  fear  or  as  a  reault  of  eonilictiug  desires  and  fears, 
tlmii,  admitting  its  existence,  to  treat  it  as  the  product  of 
tbt  experience  of  utility.  The  real  question,  then,  is,  in 
EAOi's  technical  language^  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
A 'categorical  imperative'  at  all,  or  whether  there  are  only 
^hypothetical  *  imperatives;  in  other  words,  whether  tliere  is 
aa  element  in  the  formation  of  character  and  d e term i nation 
of  oondttct  consisting  in  a  consciousness  of  the  desirable  as 
diilmei  irom  the  desired  (a  consciousness  of  an  object  which 
determines  desire  instead  of  being  a  result  of  the  desire 
Cbr  pleasure),  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conscious- 
iiessof  obligation  being  ultimately  dependent  on  desire  for 
pleaaiire,  each  obligation  is  conditional  upon  a  preponderance 
of  pleasure  accruing  in  the  result^  and  thus  upon  the  sus- 
ceptibilities to  pleasure  and  pain  of  the  individual  obliged. 
Til  is  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  this  question  fully.  Perhaps 
it  is  sufficiently  answered  by  being  stated  clearly.  At  any 
file  titoee  who  profess  to  adopt  the  latter  answer  seem 
always  somewhere  to  avail  themselves  of  a  distinction  be- 
tween tba  desirable  and  tbe  desired  (to  assume  a  practical 
eodW^Oiisiiess  of  the  desimble  as  distinct  from  actual  desire 
lor  pleasore),  to  which  they  are  not  entitled^  What  we 
hmre  ht*m  to  point  out  is  that  Kant,  adopting  the  former 
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answer*  is  quite  riglit  in  refusing  to  regard  the  *  categorical 
imperative*  (or   sense   of  duty  as  he   atiderstands  it),  the 
consciousness  of  the  unconditionally  desirable,  as  a  product  ^ 
of  experience,  and  that  the  ordinary  judgments  as  to  what  I 
is  desirable  are  not  to  the  purpose. 

105.  It  is  another  question  whether  the  a  priori  factor  in 
our  moral  consciousness^  which  can  alone  give  any  moiraJ 
bearing  to  the  experience  of  matters  of  fact  and  that  of 
pleasures  and  pains,  is  proporly  an  idea  of  universal  law  at 
alL    The  conviction  that  it  only  gradually  takes  this  form 
strengthens  the  repugnance  to  Kant's   doctrine,  that   the 
true  principle  of  morality  is  independent  of  experience.     He 
is  quite  right,  indeed,  in  insisting  that  the  consciousness  of 
a  universal  practical  law  is  not  a  product  of  experience  in  J 
either  of  the  above  senses  j  but  this  should  have  led  him  tofl 
find  its  origin  in  a  principle  of  consdoiisuess  which  makes 
experience  what  it  is,  rather  than  to  treat  it  as  an  absolutely 
original  datum.    As  it  is,  though  his  doctrine  is  essentially  j 
trucj  his  way  of  putting  it  excites  the  same  opposition  i 
his  way  of  putting  the  corresponding  doctrine  in  regard 
the  a  priori  element  in  knowledge.     He  is  quite  right 
insisting  that  what  he  calls  the  a  prwri  prineiples  of  science 
(e.g*  *  all  changt^s  t£ike  place  according  to  tJae  law  of  tlie  j 
connection  of  cause  Emd  effect ')  are  not  of  empirical  origin^J 
in  the  sense  that  they  are   not  a  possible  product  of  a™ 
succession    of    sensations.      They   are    only  evolved    from 
experience  because  they  are  already  involved  in  it  {in  that 
sort  of  experience  which  is  the  parent  of  knowledge).    They 
are  not  a  product  of  experience,  but  are  produced  in  m 
with  experience  by  that  action  of  a  self-conscious  subject 
upon  the  succession  of  feelings  which  constitutes  experience. 
It  is  only,  however,  through   reflection   upon  experience»i 
which  can  scarcely  supervene  upon  it  till  it  has  reached 
advanced  stage,  that  they  can  be  recognised  in  their  abstract 
character  as  its  universal  and  necessarj'  laws ;  whereas  Kaiit 
is  apt  to  be  understood  (partly  by  his  own  fault)  as  mean- 
ing that  the  J  ai'e  an  '  a  jiriori  furniture  '  which  the  mind 
possesses  antecedently  to  experience*    In  like  manner  the 
consciousness  of  an  absolute  moral  law  is  not  a  product  of 
desires   for    pleasure    and    aversiot*s    from    pain,   however 
modified  by  the  natural  association  of  ideas ;   nor,  if  oar 
moiul  experience  were  a  succession  of  such  desires  so  modihedj 
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eonM  it  ever  arife  in  it.     But  in  fact  o^r  moral  experience 
is  what  it  is  only  tbrongh  that  action  of  the  self-conscious 
subject  upon  desirea^  from  which  arises  the  practical  idea 
in  variona  forma  of  an  absohitely  desirable  object*     Moral 
experience  thus  constituted,  tliere  arises  through  reflection 
on  it  in  a  certain  stage  of  development  the  practical  idea 
of  an  absolate  moral  law  {*  practical  *  meaning  throngbont 
*deti^rmioant  of  action  ').     Tliis  idea  may  then  rightly  be 
called  a  priori  in  the  sense  that  it   only  arises  in  moral 
experience  because  that  experience  implies  the  presence  of 
a  *  non-sensnous '  agent,  a  self- consciousness  not  reducible 
to,  or   produced  hjy  any  number   or  kind  of   desires,  but 
irbtL'h  renders  dt^sirea  into  elements  in  a  moral  chanvcter. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  call  it  so  in  the  sense  that  in  this  abstract 
and  recognised  form  it  is  given  in  the  moral  experience  of 
man  to  begin  with ;  still  more  so  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
separable  from  that  experience  and  antecedent  to  it ;  nor  is 
thij!i  what  Kant  really  meant  to  convey.    The  term  *  a  priori^ 
with  him  conireys  no  reference  to  time,  implies  no  ante- 
cedence in  time  on  the  part  of  that  which  is  called  *  a  priori  ^ 
to  that  which  is  opposed  to  it.     The  conceptions  which  he 
calls  *  a  priori '  in  his  theory  of  knowledge  are  the  a  priori 
^le^tnent  m  experience  (not  prior  to  it)^  which  again  =  the 
*  pffre '  or  non-sensuous  element,  the  element  not  derivable 
from  any  succession  of  feelings.     It  is  in  a  corresponding 
iense  that  the  idea  of  absolute  law  is  an  a  priori  or  pure 
element  in  moral  experience,  or^  in  Kant*s  language,  a  pure 
ical  cognition  ('praktische  Erkeuntniss*),  i,e,  the  cou- 
ntless of  an  object  not  derived  from  the  senses  (  —  pure) 
by  which  the  will  is  determmed  to  make  that  object  real 
'  -    iMcticail).     If  he  is  asked  what  the  object  of  the  con- 
i^ness  described  is,  he  answers  that  it  consists  in  a  will 
fietennined  by  the  consciousness  (idea)  of  universal  law  as  a 
kw  imposed  by  itself.     Consciousness  of  a  possible  object, 
consistiiig  in  a  will  determined   by  the  idea  of  universal 
kw,  tends  to  make  that  object  real,  to  determine  the  will 
by  sQch  an  idea. 

108.  If  Kant  is  asked  further  what  is  the  origin  of  this 
ttmadouinessy  to  which  a  sensuous  origin  is  denied^  he 
infwen  '  reason  ' ;  but  of  this  he  tells  us  no  more  than  that 
it  oriyinaies  an  activity  directed  to  the  realisation  of  itself^ 
cr  to  tbf!  attainment  of  a  rational  condition,  i.e.  a  oondition 
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in  winch  will,  ae  the  fax^nlty  or  possibility  of  h^ing  deter- 
mined bj  the  conscious nesa  of  law,  is  actnallj  so  deter- 
TOiEed ;  or,  again,  that  it  is  the  source  of  the  practical  idea 
of  freedom,  i.e.  of  an  idea  of  self-determioatioD  which  tends 
to  realise  itself  in  the  subjection  of  man  to  a  law  which 
he  imposes  on  himself.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  we  learB 
nothing  more  about  the  moral  consciousness,  when  it  has 
been  analysed  as  Kant  analyses  it,  by  referring  it  to  s 
fecuUy  called  reason,  any  more  than  we  learn  anything 
about  any  function  by  referringr  it  to  a  faculty,  nnless  we 
know  something  of  the  faculty  which  is  not  contained  in 
the  analysis  of  the  function.  If  the  analysis  of  our  moral 
experience  shows  that  character  is  actually  affected  bj  the 
moral  agent's  conscionaneBs  of  himself  as  capable  of  being 
determined  by  the  conception  of  a  si?lf«iniposed  law  as  such 
(as  apart  from  any  object  to  which  this  law  prescribes  the 
means),  we  may  state  this  in  another  form  by  saying  that 
there  is  a  faculty  called  reason,  which  originates  an  activity 
directed  to  the  realisation  of  itself;  hnt  this  la  merely  to 
give  a  name  to  the  consciousness  already  described,  unless 
it  enables  ns  to  ronnect  the  function  thus  ascribed  to  reason 
with  other  functions  of  it,  e.g.  with  its  functions  in  render- 
ing possible  science  and  art ;  and  in  his  moral  treatises 
Kant  scarcely  attempts  so  to  connect  it*  So  far,  therefore, 
as  the  Critiq^ie  of  Practical  Reamn  merely  adds  to  the 
analysis  of  the  moral  consciousness,  given  in  the  Grund- 
legung^  a  derivation  from  reason  of  the  '  imperative  *  which 
the  moral  consciousness  has  been  found  t^  involve,  it  does  not 
seem  to  contribute  anything  k)  the  theory.  The  important 
question  is  the  truth  of  the  analysis.  Is  the  distinctive 
thing  in  the  moral  consciousness  rightly  held  to  be 
presentation  to  the  moral  agent  of  an  end  or  object  cons: 
ing  in  his  self,  as  determined  by  a  self-imposed  law,  in  virtue 
of  its  mere  form  as  law  and  self-imposed  'P  ^ 

107.  Such  a  pi'esentation  is  the  basis  of  the  *  categorical  ■ 
imperative '  in  each  of  the  three  forms  in  which  Kant  states  < 
it.  (1)  ^  Act  only  according  to  that  maxim  by  (*  dutch,'  in 
another  place,  '  von  ')  which  you  can  at  the  same  time  wish 
that  it  (the  maxim)  become  a  universal  law  5  *  (otherwise 
put  thus,  *Act  as  if  the  maxim  of  yonr  act  were  destined 
through  your  will  to  become  a  niiiversal  law  of  nature  ;  Y 
(2)  *Act  so  as  to  treat  humanity,  whether  in  your  own 
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pfirson  or  in  that  of  anyone  else,  alwaye  ag  an  end  5  if  ss  a 
meanB^  still  as  at  the  same  time  an  end  (this  is  the  force  of 
the  *  vugleieh  ^^  never  merely  as  a  means.'  (3)  *  Act  only  in 
8Qdi  R  wsy  Bfl  that  the  will  can  regard  itself  by  its  maxim 
MB  at  the  same  time  giving  universal  law.' 

The    majcim  \b  the  recognised   motive    of   an    act   (a 
itroogefft  motive  which  the  agent  recognises  as  ench).     If  a 
man's  strongest  motive  at  any  time  ia  to  get  money,  so  that 
be  says  to  himself  ^  *  I  must  get  some  money/  then  that  is  his 
*  fDamm/     If  my  motive  is  the  wish  to  obey  a  law  simply 
beeftQse  it  is  a  universal  law  and  one  which  I  impose  on 
Dijsetr,  or  to  briii»  myself  into  a  state  in  which  I  shall  habi- 
tually do  so,  then  [a)  I  am  acting  from  a  motive  which  I  can 
at    tlie  same  time  wish  to  be  nniversdlj  acted   from,   by 
myself  at  all  times,  by  all  beings  capable  of  conceiving  such  a 
Imw  at  all  times.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  motive  is  any 
ether  kind  of  wish,  a  wish  determined  by  anything  bnt  the 
conception  of  oneself  as  giving  a  law  to  oneself*  it  is  accord- 
ing to  Kant  a  wish  for  some  pleasure  to  oneself,  and  a  wish 
for  pleasure  to  oneself  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  wished  to 
be  mufereal  law  (be  wished  to  be  the  wish  or  motive  of 
everyotie  else).     While  wishing  pleasure  to  myself,  /  viay 
held  IA«  ^pini^m  that  all  men  wish  pleasure  for  themselves, 
bat  that  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  wishing  my  wish  to 
be  wished  by  everyone  else.     One  may  present  it  to  oneself 
as  a  fuct  that  everyone  wishes  for  pleasure;  one  cannot 
present  it  to  oneself  as  de^irahU^  any  more  than  any  other 
physical  fact,  say,  that  everyone  dif^rests  food.     Further,  if 
ay  motive  in  any  act  is  as  above,  then  {h)  I  am  *  treating 
tnity  in  my  own  person  as  an  absolute  end/  for  my 
.i,:aate  object  is  to  fulfil  myself  in  respect  of  that  faculty 
or  possibility  which  is  distinctive  of  me  as  a  man.    It  is  the 
OODoeption  of  myself  (as  Kant  would  say)  '  in  the  dignity  of 
i  mtioti&l  being  obeying  no  law  but  that  which  be  himself 
ilio  gives,*  that  determines  the  act.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
ttsy  moiire  in  any  act  is  desire  for  pleasure/  (and  according 
to   Kant's   view^^ — of  which   more  afterwards — there  is  no 
alternative  between  the  motive  consisting  in  the  wish  to 
obey    &  edf-imposed  law  and  that  consisting  in  a  desire 
tot  pleasnre),  I  am  treating  ^ humanity  in  my  person'  as 
a  meant  to  an  end  which  the  mere  animal  suscaptibility 
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constitutes.  Again,  in  anj  aet  motiFed  by  the  wish  to  eon- 
form  to  a  eeLf-imposed  law,  or  to  bring  myself  into  m  state 
in  which  I  shall  habitnaUy  do  so,  I  cannot  be  "^  treating 
humanity  in  the  person  of  others*  merely  as  a  means,  for 
my  object  is  one  common  to  myself  with  all  others  so  far  aa 
properly  hiiman  (or,  as  Kant  saySj  so  far  as  thev  have  a 
rational  nature),  and  thus  capable  of  the  same  motive.  It 
must  not  be  objected  that,  if  according  to  a  natural  law  all 
desire  pleagnre,  pleasure  is  equally  a  common  objeeL  To 
desire  pleasure  is  to  desire  one's  own  pleasure.  To  desire 
someone  else's  pleasure,  unless  it  be  as  a  means  to  one's 
own  5  is  not  to  desire  pleasure  at  all.  Therefore,  in  desiring 
pleasure,  every  man  is  desiring  an  object  private  to  himself, 
and  so  far  as  he  uses  anyone  else  in  obtaining  that  pleaaure, 
he  is  vtsing  *  humanity  in  the  person  of  the  other '  merely  as 
a  means.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  I  seek  to  conform 
myself  to  a  self-imposed  law^,  just  for  the  sake  of  conforming 
to  it,  there  is  nothing  private  to  myself  in  the  object.  The 
form  of  law,  as  distinct  from  any  particular  matter  to  which 
the  law  relates,  is  the  same  for  all  rational  beings,  reason  j 
being  just  the  faculty  of  conceiving  law ;  and  in  thinking  of  ■ 
myself  as  a  giver  of  law  to  myself,  I  necessarily  think  of 
every  other  rational  being  as  doing  the  same,  and  thus  of 
myself  as  a  member  of  one  community  with  them*  If,  tlien, 
it  is  really  the  idea  of  conformity  to  8e!f*imposed  law  which 
moves  me  to  any  actj  I  cannot  in  the  act  be  using  humanity 
in  the  persons  of  otliers  otherwise  than  as  an  end*  The 
conc-eived  end  to  which  I  seek  to  give  reality,  is  equally  an 
end  to  everyone  else.  It  is  in  my  own  person  that  I  seek 
to  realise  it,  but  in  so  doing  I  am  realising  it  for  the  benefit 
of  everyone  else,  for  everyone  is  concerned  in  the  disinte-  j 
rested  readiness  to  conform  to  law  on  the  part  of  everyone  fl 
else.  Such  conformity  on  the  part  of  everyone  else  I  must  » 
desire  in  desiring  it  for  myself,  and  everyone  else  in  desiring 
it  for  himself  must  desire  it  for  me*  It  is  an  object  to  us 
not  in  virtue  of  that  element  in  our  nature  (the  desire  for 
pleasure)  which  separates  us,  but  in  virtue  of  that  which 
unites  us,  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  common  good,  our 
reason  ;  for  my  conformity  to  such  law  is  equally  an  object 
of  interest  to  them  so  far  as  they  are  rational,  and  no  less  so 
is  their  conformity  an  object  of  interest  to  me, 

108.  That  an  act  done  from  the  motive  described  corre-, 
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spcmds  tathe  categorical  innaeratiFe  in  the  third  form  in  whicli 
£aiit  states  it,  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  oat  This  third 
form  of  patting  the  imperative  is  directlj  adapted  to  the 
*  principle  of  autonomy/  the  principle  that  the  moral  will  in 
the  win  which  h  a  murce  of  law  to  itself.  If  the  motive  to 
any  act  is  desire  for  pleasare»  I  cannot  rejjard  myself  in  the 
maxim  of  the  act  (which  will  he  '  seek  pleasure,  or  so  and  bq 
MS  &  means  to  pleasure  *)  as  giving^  or  as  a  murce  a/",  uni- 
T^rsal  law.  In  such  an  act  I  am  taking  my  rule  of  conduct 
from  a  natural  inclination^  and  in  so  doing  I  cannot  regard 
mjself  aa  the  author  of  the  rule  of  conduct  to  which  I  con- 
form* any  more  than  I  can  regard  myself  as  the  author  of 
aaj  natural  process.  I  may  give  the  form  of  self-imposed 
kw  to  a  method  of  action  founded  upon  the  desire  for  plea- 
sore.  Having  found  that  the  most  pleasure  is  attained  by  a 
certain  course  of  action,  1  may  make  it  my  rule  to  follow 
Uiai  eonrm*  StiU  it  is  the  '  matter '  of  such  a  rule,  i.e.  the 
pkaaure  which  it  is  calculated  to  obtain,  not  its  *  form '  as  a 
general  rale,  on  which  the  *  maxim '  of  the  corresponding 
aet  depends^  and  therefore  I  cannot  regard  myself,  in  setting 
Bueh  a  maxim  before  myself^  as  giving^  or  as  author  of,  law. 
Jfor  is  a  *  law,'  which  represents  the  means  by  which  I  pro- 
pose to  myself  to  attain  certain  pleasures,  a  univerml  law  at 
alL  It  may  be  that  all  others  would  best  obtain  pleasure  by 
tlie  8«me  means.  Still  as  the  end,  my  own  pleasure,  for  the 
Mke  of  which  I  adopt  such  a  mle  of  action,  is  private  to 
mjw^tf  I  can  only  set  the  rule  before  myself  as  a  rule  for 
myself  alone.  No  one  can  be  conscious  of  a  rule,  only 
Gliding  on  him  aa  tending  to  hU  pleasure,  as  in  its  own 
tttore  binding  on  others,  though  he  may  have  reason  to 
tbtnk  tli&t  each  of  those  others  presents  a  corresponding 
rule  to  himself  as  tending  to  his  own  pleasure.  The  only 
object  in  willing  which  I  can  regard  my  will  as  the  sowrm  of 
kw  ia  my  own  conformity  to  law.  It  is  the  only  object  of 
which  it  can  be  truly  said  that  nothing  natural  in  me,  but 
nendj  that  which  constitutcR  me  a  man,  a  person,  in  dis- 
tfnetion  tt&m  a  part  of  nature,  that  which  enables  me  to  say 
•I#*  without  contributiDn  from  any  other  element,  renders  it 
ponihle  for  me.  So  fs^,  then,  as  this  object  supplies  the 
wtd&w^  to  any  act,  so  far  as  my  strongest  desire  is  desire  to 
tibey  a  law  without  any  ulterior  object,  I  can  in  recognising 
the  motive  (in  presenting  it  to  myself  as  my  maxim)  at  the 
TOL.  IL  K 
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same  time  regard  myself  as  m  it  an  ultwmie  source  of  law, 
and  that  a  law  which,  for  the  eame  reason  that  I  reganl 
myself  as  the  author  of  it  (the  reason,  namely,  that  it  arist^s 
out  of  the  pure  principle  of  personality),  I  must  regard  as  a 
law  for  all  other  persons. 

109.  It  is  thus  his  conception  of  the  good  will  as  the 
autonomous  will  that  is  the  basts  of  Kant's  Ethics,  About 
this  the  following  questions  arise^  (1)  la  there  such  a  thing 
as  a  deternnnation  of  the  will  by  the  mere  idea  of  conformity 
to  law,  or  by  a  law  of  action  in  virtoe  of  its  *  mere  form  * 
irrespectively  of  any  object  to  which  it  prescribes  the  means? 
(2)  Granting  that  the  will  may  be  so  determined,  what 
truth  is  there  in  the  notion  that  iu  being  so  determined  it  is 
♦autonomous,'  as  determined  by  a  law  of  which  it  is  itaelf 
the  source,  whereas  in  being  determined  by  desire  for  anj 
other  object  than  the  fulfilment  of  law  for  its  own  sake  it  is 
*  beteronomous  *  ?  (3)  What  troth  is  there  in  the  ideutifica- 
tion  of  virtue  with  autonomy  of  the  wiU  thus  understood, 
of  vice  with  heteronomy  ?  in  the  view  that  states  of  the  will 
can  be  divided  into  that  in  which  it  has  no  other  object  than 
conformity  to  a  universal  and  self-imposed  law,  as  such,  on  the 
one  side,  in  which  state  it  is  good,  and  that  in  which  it  is 
determined  by  desire  for  pleasure  on  the  other,  in  which 
state  it  is  heteronomons  and  bad  9 

110.  The  difficulty  which  at  once  suggests  itself  is,  that 
a  law  without  an  object  is  nothing  at  all ;  yet  it  would  se%*ni 
that  only  by  such  a  law,  according  to  Kant,  may  the  will  be 
determined  if  it  is  to  be  good ;  or  at  any  rate  that,  if  the 
law  obeyed  has  any  object,  this  object  must  have  no  influence 
in  determining  the  good  will  to  obey  iL  What  is  it  that  ia 
enjoined  by  that  law  which  I  am  to  obey  for  the  mere  sake 
of  obeying  it?  Nothing,  according  to  Kant,  beyond  merely 
obeying  it  but  that  I  should  have  a  will  to  obey  it;  but  what 
conception  can  we  form  of  the  will  to  obey  it,  how  can  we  kn<?w 
whether  we  have  such  a  will  or  no,  or  whether  anj  action 
represents  such  a  will  or  no,  unless  the  law  has  some  content, 
unle&s  it  enjoins  something  besides  willing  obedience  io 
itself,  by  reference  to  which  that  willing  obedience  may  be 
tested  1*  Exclude  from  the  law,  as  Kant  requires  to  be  done, 
all  relation  to  a  *  matter'  or  ^  an  object  of  which  the  reality 
is  desired,'  ^  and  what  is  left  of  it  but  a  word  ?    Does  not 
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the  DotiDn  of  *  doty  for  duty's  sake,*  in  short,  when  logically 

worked  out,  prove  flelf-contradictory,  amce  it  reduces  Hself  to  & 

duty  to  do  nothing  P     And  is  not  Kant*s  real  merit  the  tiega^ 

tife  one  of  having  worked  out  this  notion  more  logically  thaa 

anyone  else,  and  ao  made  this  self-destmetive  result  apparent? 

11 L  We  answer;  when  Kaut  excludes  all  reference  to  an 

object,  of  which  the  reality  is  desired*  from  the  law  of  which 

the  mere  idea  determines  the  good  will,  he  means  all  reference 

to  UM  object  other  than  thai  of  which  the  presentation  ipm 

fiicio  constitutes  the   moral   law-     That  in  that  ]aw>  the 

willing  obedieDce  to  which  characterises  a  good  will,  there  i^ 

trnplied  some  relation  to  an  object,  and   that  this   object 

moves  the  will  in  the  right  sort  of  obedience  to  the  law, 

rtppeafs  from  his  account  of  man  as  an  absolute  end,  on 

which  he  founds  the  second  statement  of  the  categorical  im- 

pefstive*     But  it  is  one  thing  first  to  desire  an  object,  of  which 

the  presentation  does  not  in  itself  carry  with  it  any  idea  of 

oUigmtion  (of  a  claim  independent  of  any  inclination  we  may 

k^jpen  to  have),  but,  on   the  contrary,  is  itself  simply  a 

potmdoxm  inclination,  and  then,  upon  reflection  as  to  the 

Isfc  meaus  upon  the  whole  of  obtaining  the  object,  to  im- 

fom  s  law  upon  oneself  to  adopt  those  means ;  it  is  another 

tUng  to  be  conscious  of  an  object  as  desirable  in  such  a  way 

•s  tli&t  the  eonscionsnesg  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  law,  a 

deim  on  me  to  make  the  object  mine  whether  I  am  inclined 

to  do  00  or  no.     In  the  former  case  an  antecedent  desire  for 

the  object  is  the  source  of  the  rule  which  I  come  to  impose 

M  myself  as  the  condition  of  my  gratifying  the  desire.     In 

the  latter  case,  the  consciousness  of  the  object  as  having  a 

cktm  on  me,  or  as  a  source  of  law,  is  the  condition  of  any 

icme  I  come  to  have  for  it,  and  through  that  of  its  de> 

termining  my  wIlL     Kant^a  point  is  that  the  object  which 

aty  alone  form  a  *  Bewegungsgrund  *  of  the  will,  if  the  will 

is  to  be  good,  mnst  be  of  the  latter  sort ;  that  the  desire  for 

it  must  be  derived  from  the  prior  conception  of  it  as  deair- 

This  {which  he  expresses  by  calling  it  a  '  formal '  as 

act  from  a  *  material '  principle)  is  the  condition  of  its 

sonree  of  law  having  *  objective  necessity,*  in  dis* 

from  the  subjective   necessity  of   the   individuaPs 

Somtioii^     Bince  such  an  object,  in  its  relation  to  us,  eon- 

•titutes  an  absolute  law  |  since  in  distinction  alike  from  that 

for  which  we  have  a  natural  desire  (to  which  the  should  be 
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Vins  no  application),  aiicl  from  the  means  to  satisfy  iiicl] 
iltisire  {which  only  eoritlilionaUtf  should  be),  it  is  pri^sented  as 
that  which  micondltionidiy  i^hould   ht;  Kant   considers  the^ 
detenuination  of  the  will  by  it  to  be  a  determination  by  a^fl 
law  in  respect  of  its  '  mere  form  '  as  apart  from  any  ulterior 
object  to  which  the  law  prcscrlbea  means.     The   nltimat** 
qnestion,  tlien,  will  be,  la  there  sach  an  object,  and  is  Kanrt 
ri^ht   in    his   aceonnt   of  itj>     A  further  question  will  bej 
whether  the    conception    of    law   is   properly  employed    Uy 
expresft  our  rehitUm  to  it,  and  its  to  us. 

112,  According  to  Kant,  *  man  in  bis  rational  nature  isj 
an  absolute  end.*     This  at  least  seems  to  be  the  residt  of  hii 
two  propositiuns ;  *  (1)  'man,  and  every  rational    being 
such,  exista  as  an  end  in  itself;'  (2)  *the  rational  tiatttr 
exists  as  an  end  in  itself/     His  view  seems  to  be  that  sine 
every  man,  in  virtue  of  his  rational  nature,  presents  his  own 
existence  to  himself  as  an  absolute  end,  there  is  for  every 
man  (1)  a  subjective  end  consisting  in  his  own  existence  a; 
an  end  in  itself;  (2)  an  objective  end  arising  out  of  the  Ikcl 
that  everyone  else  pi'esents  liis  own  exiatenee  to  himself 
an  absolute  end,  and  consisting  in  the  rational  nature  m 
common  to  each  man  with  everyone  else  capable  of  present- 
ing liis  own  existence  to  himself;  and  {3}  that  to  the  good 
man   or  good  will,  this  *  objective  *  end  becomes  identical 
with  the  *  subjective ; '  so  that  it  is  only  in  respect  of  a  rational 
nature  or  humanity,  common  to  himself  with  aU  others^  that 
he  is  an  absolute  object  to  himself* 

Bnt  hereupon  it  may  be  asked,  (1)  With  what  rigW 
IB  it  assumed  tbat  it  is  in  virtue  of  reason  that  every  mm 
presents  his  own  existence  to  him  sell'  as  an  absolute  eudj* 
Is  not  this  a  perverse  way  of  regar*ling  what  is  merelj 
the  animal  instinct  of  self-preservation  ?  (2)  Granting  iM 
every  man  in  virtue  of  his  rational  nature  does  thus  present 
hia  own  eacistence  to  himself  as  an  absolote  end,  how  shoold 
there  result  from  this  a  common  *  objective  *  end  consisting 
in  the  rational  natore  of  every  man  ?  Would  not  the  f  siet  d 
every  man  being  an  absolute  end  to  himself  have  just  tlie 
opposite  result—that  of  rendering  a  common  object  ica* 
possible  t*  (3)  If^  in  order  to  get  over  this  diffictilty,  yiJtt 
suppose  that  to  present  one*s  own  existence  to  oneself  as  an 
absolute  end  is  to  present  one's  rational  nature  as  such  aa 

'  Gni.rdlf^u7i^,&i:,  pp  27^  »nd  277  ;  TV.,  pp.  65  and  67. 
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end,  the  question  arises,    (a)  how  reason  can  present  itself 

to  itself  a^  an  end,  how  it  can  he  at  once  an  absolute  end, 

and  the  will  which  seeks  tliat  end?  (b)  how^  if  it  be  so,  vice, 

ur  selfishiiess,  le  to  be  explained*  which  wuuld  seem  to  iniply 

the  preaentatjon  by  reason  {as  that  in  virtue  of  which  a  man 

makes  himself  his  own  object)  to  itiself  of  an  irrational  object  i* 

ll;i-   Bj  an  in&tinet  we  mean  a  tendency,  of  the  end  or 

object  of  which  tberj^  is  no  conception  on  tlie  part  of  tlie 

iiubject  of  the  teudeticy.     From  the  nature  of  the  case  the 

analysis  of  our  mora!  experience  cannot  cany  us  back  to  any 

'    tendency,  which,  just  on  acconnt  of  there  being  no  con- 

^     ijh  of  its  end  on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  it,  would  have 

no  moral   character.     It   is   the   necessary  condition  of  a 

A  act  that  it  be  det*  rmlned  by  the  conception  of  an  end 

bich  it  is  done-     Hence  actions  done  in  sleep  (resulting 

from  animal  tendencies),  or  strictly  under   compulsiunj  or 

itmn  accident,  have  no  nioral  character.     We  are  apt,  indeed, 

to  speak  of  actions,  which  are  in  truth  morally  imputable,  aa 

if  the}*  were  due  to  mere  force,  e,g.  actioua  done  to  escape 

iniftitnent  danger,  as  when  a  man  leaves  the  post  of  duty  t<» 

^¥if  his  Ufe.     But^  in  fact,  such  actions  are  determined  by  a 

riniception  of  oneself  as  liable  to  a  threatened  pain,  to  avoid 

which  the  ac-tion  is  done.     They  are  thus  not  the  result  of 

Uie  animal  it^Hnt^t  of  self -preservation  (of  a  tendency  of  the 

end  or  object  of  wliich  there  is  no  conception  on  the  part  of 

the  subject  of  the  tendency),  but  of  a  conception  of  himself 

M  an  end  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  and  just  for  that  reason 

tlit^" y  have  a  luoml  character.     In  short ,  in  order  to  become  a 

«pring  of  nutral  action  (an  action  morally  impntable,  or  for 

Khieii  the  agent  is  accountable,  an  action  to  which  praise  or 

kme  are  appropriate),  the  animal  desire  or  aversion  must 

ftf e  taken  a  new  character  from  self-consciousness,  from  the 

ff«Ktitation  of  oneself  as  an  object,  90  as  to  become  a  desire 

oraTerhion  for  a  conceived  state  of  oneself,  or  for  an  object 

di*termined  by  relation  to  oneself.     It  is  because  the  moral 

1^1  iis  thus  conscious  of  himself  as  making  the  motive  to 

lactt  tiiat  he  imputes  it  to  himself,  recognises  himself  as 

i>tLCit4ible  for  it,  and  uscribes  a  like  accountability  to  other 

^  r>ni  he  con  Id  not  crmmunicate  unless  they  had 

usness  with  his  own* 

114.  Bnttulmittiffg  the  presentation  of  the  agent's  self  to 

[liifliseir  as  the  object  of  his  action  to  U)  llio  condition  of  ita 
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having  a  moral  character  for  good  or  evil,  we  may  ask  why 
such  ^presentatioii,  &c.  *  is  to  be  ascribed  to  '  reason '  ?  What 
haa  it  in  common  with  '  reason  *  in  that  sense  in  which  we 
suppose  it  to  be  employed  in  our  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  things  and  in  the  process  of  arriving  at  general  truths  ? 
The  answer  is  that  it  is  only  through  the  consciousness  of 
self  that  we  are  conscious  of  objects  as  related  to  each  other 
ID  one  world,  and  that  thus  self-consciousness  is  the  basis  of 
all  our  knowledge.     But  wliUe  there  is  this  real  identity  be-    i 
tween  the  spirit  of  man  as  knowing  and  the  spirit  of  man  as<fl 
morally  acting  (an  identity  properly  enough  expressed  byT 
speaking  of  reason  as  having  a  speculative  and  a  practical 
employment),  we  must  not  ignore  the  equally  real  difference 
between  the  two  employ ments.     Mere  abstract  self-conscious- 
ness does  not  constitute  either  one  or  the  other.     In  regard 
to  knowledge,  it  is  a  false  abstraction   to  separate  reason 
from   sensuous  perception,  as  if  the  mere   senses  gave  us 
certain  reports,  and  then  a  self-conscious  principle  wrought 
these  into  a  connected  system-     'Sense  without  reason  is 
blind  J  reason  without  sense  is  empty.'     Mere  sense  tells  us 
nothing.    Unrelated  objects  (and,  apart  from  self-coEseious- 
ness,  objects  would  be  unrelated)  are  no  objects  at  alL     On 
the  other  hand,  consciouBness  of  self,  save  as  determined  in 
relation  to  objects  iu  sensuous  perception,  would  be  eon- 
sciouaneas  of  nothing.     Thus  reason  and  sense  are  two  side» 
of  the  one  reality,  knowledge,     A  like  truth  holds  in  reganB- 
to  *  practical  reason*'     Mere  reason,  mere  consciousness  o^^^ 
selfj  apart  from  desire,  would  be  no  principle  of  action  a^^fc 
aU,  for  it  would  not  be  a  presentation  of  a  state  of  oneseljf  , 
or  of  an  object  related  to  oneself,  as  a  state  or  object  fc^ 
b$  attained  or  realised,     Reason,  theuj  in  the  sense  of  seL:^* 
consciousness,  is  the  condition  of  moral  activity,  inasmnc^li 
as  the  motive  to  such  activity  is  the  presentation  of  a  sta^'fcp 
of  oneself,  or  of  an  object  related  to  onesclfj  as  a  state  €Jr 
object  to  be  attained  or  realised.     Such  a  motive  may  ^ 
described  as  deairing  or   wanting  self-conaciousness,  or  b$ 
self-conscious  desire  (iwm  opitcrifcos  or  havoTirneif  opi^t^)* 

115,  Such  a  motive  issuing  in  act,  or  such  an  activity  fit 

so  determined,  =  wiU,  which  thus,  alike  whether  good  Of 

bad,  necessarily  involves  practical  reason ;  though  there  waj 

be  {as  we  shall  see)  a  further  sense  in  which  only  the  good 

rWill  can  be  id  en  titled  with  practical  reason.     This  account 
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of  tlie  will  conrspoTida  in  effect  to  wliat  raay  be  called  the 
geiieric  notioti  of  the  will  in  Kant*  though  in  hia  later  moral 
writings  lie  asea  *  Wilk  *  in  the  specific  sense  of  good  will, 
(i.e»  far  desire  determined  not  merely  by  self-conscionaneM, 
by  antf  kind  of  conception  of  self  as  an  abstilate  end,  but  by 
m  hme  conception  of  self  aa  an  absolute  end ;  in  oiJaer  words, 
for  wilJ^ae  in  the  sense  of  being  autonomous^  as  opposed  to 
that  mnse  of  freedom  in  which  even  the  heteironomons  will 
U  free)»  while  he  uses  *Willkuhr'  for  the  wiU  free  or 
f&tiotial  anly  in  that  sense  in  which  it  must  be  so  to  be  a 
sprbig  of  action  morally  imputable,  good  or  bad.  The 
Bccoont  above  given  of  will  applies  to  it  equally  in  the  two 
forms  or  st-at4?3  which  Kant  in  his  later  ethical  writings  (not 
in  the  Grundiegung)  came  to  distinguish  as  '  Wille '  and 
'Willkiihr.' 

Of  will  in  the  generic  sense  Ka.nt  gives  in  different  places 
three  definitions.  It  is  (1)  the  faculty  of  bringing  into  exist- 
ence, or  of  setting  oneself  to  bring  into  existence^  objects 
corresponding  to  ideas  {*  Yorstellungen  *) ;  {2)  the  facnlty  of 
acting  according  to  the  consciousness  (*  Vorstellung '}  of 
l«ws;  (3)  a  species  of  causality  which  belongs  to  liv^ing 
beings  so  far  as  they  are  rational.  Freedom  is  a  property 
which  belongs  tiO  their  causality  so  far  aa  it  can  operate 
ioilepeiulentiy  of  determination  by  alien  (or  external)  causes 
("fremde  Ursachen,*  causes  foreign  to  itself)?  while  natural 
necessity  is  the  property  which  belongs  to  the  causality  of 
ill  irmtional  agents,  the  property  of  being  determined  to 
•etinty  by  the  influence  of  alien  causes, 

116,  As  to  these  three  definitions^  observe,  first,  that  they 
all  imply  an  essentiaUj  different  notion  of  will  from  that  held 
by  the  psychologists  (e.g.  Bain),  who  regard  it  simply  as 
m  *  *ctiirit J  directed  by  our  feeling/  Kant^s  definitions  (1) 
"  ^  (2),  indeed,  would  not  be  materially  altered  by  the 
:  itution  of  the  term  *  activity  *  for "  faculty,'  and  'facnlty ' 
u  always  a  misleading  term.  In  speaking  of  will  as  a  faculty 
w*«  are  apt  to  convey  the  notion  of  its  being  other  alike  than 
nuia  and  bis  activity,  something  which  belongs  to  him  but  ia 
not  bimgeR  The  truer  way  of  thinking  of  it  is  as  the  man 
10  relation  to  a  certain  sort  of  activity,  or  a  certain  sort  of 
•ctiTitT  considered  in  relation  to  the  man  from  whom  it 
Itooeeds  (a3  distinct  from  the  consideration  of  it  in  relation 
to  its  effects].     But  then  we   have  to  ask,  What  sort  of 
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activity  ?  and  here  the  difference  between  Kant's  new  of  it  and 
Bain's  is  essential.  With  one  it  is  actiritj  determined  by 
feeling,  with  the  other  activity  determined  by  reason.  It 
does  not,  of  course,  matter  intrinsically  whether  the  term 
*  will '  is  or  is  not  applied  to  '  activity  directed  by  feeling  * 
generally  (in  which  sense  it  will  coyer  the  same  ground  as 
Aristotle's  moua-ioif^  and  like  it  be  equally  predicable  of 
animals),  or  whether  it  is  restricted  to  activity  proceeding 
from  desire  and  avci^ion  of  a  rational  subject,  i,e*  a  subje^it  | 
conscious  of  himself  as  an  absolute  end.  What  does  matter 
is  the  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  activity,  which 
IB  conveniently  marked  by  keeping  the  term  '  volition '  for  ^ 
one,  and  *  will '  for  the  other. 

117*  ObserYe  nezt  that  Kant  does  not  himself  say  tl]at| 
by  *  ratioual '  in  definition  (S)  he  means  *  self-conscious '  in  the 
sense  explained-  We  are  warranted,  however,  in  saying  (a) 
that  Kant  always  understood  self-con sciousneas  t^j  be  in- 
volved in  reason  J  though  reason,  as  he  often  uses  the  term, 
means  more  than  thisj  (/i)  that  by  understanding  'ratiouar 
as  =  self-conscious  in  definition  (3),  we  are  able  to  adjust 
this  definition  to  the  other  two ;  for  the  consciousness  of 
self  is  the  condition  of  there  being  a  consciousness  of  objects  , 
which  one  may  set  oneself  to  bring  into  existence  (mere 
feeling  not  being  a  couBciouaness  of  objects),  and  also  of 
there  being  a  consciousness  of  law ;  {c)  that  only  by  so  j 
understanding  ^  rational '  does  the  definition  become  equally  ■ 
applicable  to  the  vicious  and  virtuous  wOL  If  Kant  had  " 
been  aaked  what  he  meant  by  *  rational'  in  this  definition^ 
he  would  probably  have  said  *  capable  of  being  determined 
by  the  consciousness  of  law';  and  so  far  as  rationality  is 
understood  to  mean  merely  the  cnpoLcUy^  as  distinct  from  the 
actuality^  of  such  determination,  the  definition  will  be  equally 
applicable  to  the  will  as  it  exists  in  the  morally  good  and 
the  morally  bad,  as  *  autonomous'  and  'heteronomoua**  But 
self*consciousnesa  is  capacity  for  determination  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  law.  It  makes  the  difference  between  th^ 
natural  agent  determined  according  to  laws  and  the  moral 
agent  capable  of  determination  according  to  the  consciousness 
of  laws*  Consciousness  of  law  implies  consciousness  of  a 
subject  to  which  the  law  relates,  and  of  this  self -conscious- 
ness is  the  condition.  Conversely,  aelf-oonseionsness,  thti 
pivseutation  of  self  as  an  end  or  as  that  to  which  all  ends 
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are  relative,  carries  with  it  a  distinction  between  that  which 
b  good  as  satisfying  a  present  want,  and  that  which  is  good 
for  me  on  the  whole  |  in  other  words,  that  capacity  for 
determination  hj  the  conception  of  the  desirable,  aa  other 
thun  deterQiiDation  bj  desire,  which  may  become  determi- 
nation by  the  consciousnesd  of  law.  Observe  that  anyhow 
"  het^ronomy '  or  bondage  of  will  does  not  =  ita  naturidi- 
sadon ;  it  is  not  a  condition  like  that  in  which  one  natural 
phaenomenon  is  determined  by  'fremde  Ursacheir/  because  the 
determioLng  objectj  whatever  it  is,  is  one  which  the  agent 
makes  his  own  (he  is  determined  by  his  coEScionsnt^ss  of 
his  self  as  an  absolute  end).  Kant,  in  anxiety  to  maintain 
that  only  will  determined  by  rational  laws  is  free  in  the 
sense  of  attfonamow^,  is  apt  to  write  as  if  the  heteronoraons 
will  were  not  a  wiU,  according  to  his  deSnition  of  will,  at 
all  I  as  if  it  were  determined  by  '  frernde  Ursachen '  in  the 
line  way  as  natural  phienomena.  But  in  tratbj  *to  admit 
nature  into  the  will '  in  the  sense  of  adopting  a  motivt? 
yjn  animal  Busceptibilities  (supposing  that  to  be  a  true 
aceDnnt  of  the  bad  will),  is  quite  different  from  becoming 
nBtural^  in  that  sense  in  which  determination  by  '  frernde 
VvaB^en '  is  characteristic  of  the  '  natural,'  or  from  losing 
the  characteristic  of  will  as  activity  determined  by  the 
cotiseiousness  of  self  as  an  end.  It  is  the  nature  of  will  to 
be  free  in  this  sense-  Except  as  representing  will  thus  fre*», 
action  is  neither  moral  nor  immoral. 

118,  The  willj  then,  being  equally  as  virtuous  and  as 
rieions  a  '  species  of  causality  which  belongs  to  living 
beings  only  as  rational/  i»e.  only  so  far  as  the  living  being 
h  self-conscious,  and  thus  presents  himself  to  himself  as  an 
i^wolute  end  (in  all  his  desire  desires  some  conceived  state  of 
himself  or  some  object  determined  in  thought  by  relation  to 
himself),  the  question  arises  how  the  good  will  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, as  the  will  of  which  the  object  is  man  as  an 
abiolnte  end^  from  the  vicious  will  of  which  the  object  ia 
something  else;  or  as  the  will  which  ti*eats  humanity  in  the 
peraon  of  the  agent  and  in  all  other  persons  only  as  an  end ; 
or  as  the  will  which  is  autonomous^  because  determined  bj  a 
law  which  itself  as  reason  gives  to  itself,  from  the  will  which 
ia  heteronomouSj  aa  being;  determined  by  qualities  of  some 
object  alien  to  iteelf,  i.e.  by  anticipation  of  pleasure.  Or,  as 
the  qaeiition  was  put  above  (§  112),  *  Granting  that  every  man 
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in  firtue  of  his  rational  nature  does  thus  present  his  owo 
existence  to  himself  as  an  absolute  end.  how  slionld  tb^re 
resnlt  fi*om  this  a  common  *  objective^  end,  consisting  in  tb«j 
rational  nature  of  eTery  man  ?  * 

In  answering  this  question  we  must  bear  in  miad  that 
the  preaentation  of  self  as  an  absolute  end,  which  is  involve^! 
in  J  and  forms  the  rational  element  in,  all  willing  and  moral 
action*  whether  good  or  bad,  is  not  a  presentation  of  it  m 
an  empty  and  abstract  self,  bnt  ai  a  determinate  self,  as  in 
a  certain  state  determined  by  relation  to  certain  objecta,  or 
of  those  objects  as  determined  by  relation  to  it;  and,  further, 
that  the  state  and  the  objeete  have  yet  to  be  attained  or 
brought  into  existence,     (The  relation  of  eonsciousoess  to  i 
state  or  objects  contemplsited  as  already  attained  or  aetwall/ 
in  existence  ie  not  one  of  willing  at  all*)     The  character  of 
the  will,  then,  though  it  is  always  a  presentation  by  tlie 
agent  of  himself  as  an  absolute  end,  will  vary  according  to 
the  state  of  himself,  or  according  to  the  objects  determiued 
in  thought  by  relation  to  himself,  which  he  seeks  to  attain, 
or,  as  we  commonly  express  it,  according  to  the  natui^  of 
the  man's   dominant   interests.     The   conceived  object,  to 
which  in  willing  he  seeks  to  give  reality,  may  be  a  state  of 
himself  as  enjoying  certain  animal  pleasures,  or  a  state  of 
himself  as  ful  tilling  some  vocation  dimly  conceived  aa  be- 
longing to  him  in  a  divine  plan  of  the  world  in  virtue  of  the 
possibilities  of  improvement  which  he  finds  in  himself.     Or 
it  may  be  (and  more  probably  is,  most  men  being  neither 
sota  nor  heroic  philosophers),  some  state  of  himself  as  filling 
a  certain  position  in  relation  to  his  family  or  neighboura  or 
fello^r-citissens  and  finding  happiness  therein.     Or  it  may  be 
an  object  which  conid  not  naturally  be  described  as  a  state 
of  himself  at  all,  but  which  is  still  determined  by  the  relation 
in  which  he  places  it  to  himself,  the  ruin  of  an  enemy,  the 
happiness  of  a  beloved  person,  the  success   of  a  political 
movement,  the  painting  of  a  picture,  the  writing  of  a  book, 
the  improvement  of  his  neighbours,  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen.     There  is  thus  great  variety  in  the  states  under 
which,  and  the  objects  in  relation  to  which,  the  self  is  pre- 
sented in  that  concrete  presentation  of  it  as  an  absolute  end 
which  is  involved  in  willing,  and  the  question  is,  whether 
they  a4mit  of  being  classified  in  two  orders ;  so  that  in  fio 
far  as  bin  vvitl  in  ilirectcd  to  one  order  of  states  or  objects,  a 
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man  may  be  consiclered  (a)  to  be  Urmg  for  an  object  common 
to  bimself  with  aU  rational  beings  and  consisting  in  the 
I  perfectiOD  of  the  rational  nature ;  (&)  to  be  living  for 
L  buniaoitT,  'treating  it  in  his  own  person  and  in  that  of  all 
^■ihers  as  an  absolute  end/  and  thus  (c)  to  have  hig  will 
^"antonoraous  *:  whereas^  so  far  as  bis  will  is  directed  to  the 
r  other  order  of  states  or  objects,  he  may  be  considered  to  be 
^■b)  living  for  an  object  private  to  himself,  separating  him 
^Kom  instead  of  uniting  him  to  other  men  and  rational 
^Beings;  (b)  treating  humanity,  the  rational  nature,  in  him- 
^«elf  and  others  aa  a  mere  means ;  and  (e)  to  have  hia  will 
*  heteronomous/ 

119»  Perhaps  there  may  be  truth  in  such  a  classiEcationi 
bnt  before  we  consider  in  what  sense  it  is  true,  we  mast 
eiplain  in  what  sense  it  is  inadmissible.  It  is  not  true,  as 
Kant  seems  to  hold,  that  human  motives  are  redncible  either 
t^  desire  for  pleasure  on  the  one  side  (in  which  case  the  will 
is  ^  heteronomous  ')j  or  desire  for  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law 
an  the  other  (in  which  ease  alone,  according  to  him,  it  is 
'antonomons').  He  is  quite  right  in  holding  that  no  ground 
for  distinction  between  higher  and  lower  desires  can  be 
fbond  in  the  exciting  causes  of  the  desired  pleasure,  if 
pleasure  is  in  each  case  the  object  of  desire ;  he  is  quite 
light  in  holding  that  desire  for  pleasure,  as  such,  is,  from  the 
luoral  point  of  view,  all  of  a  sort^  and  cannot  be  the  motive 
of  a  good  will.  His  error  lies  in  supposing  that  there  is  no 
alternative  between  the  determination  of  desire  by  anticipa- 
k^on  of  pleasure  and  its  determination  by  the  conception  of 
^^B  moral  law>  It  is  this  which  leads  him  to  say  that  ^  if  my 
^^kill  is  d**termined  to  act  for  the  happiness  of  others,  merely 
^Bi  for  the  attainment  of  an  object  of  desire,  it  is  really  my 
^^Pvwn  happiness  (pleasure)  that  is  the  ground  of  the  de- 
termination: nor  is  there  any  alternative  between  making 
tliiB  the  ground  of  determination  and  finding  it  in  the  mere 
fmm  of  the  maxim  (*  Seek  the  happiness  of  others  ')  as  fit  for 
universal  law.'  Now,  so  far  as  by  this  he  merely  means  to 
protest  against  the  notion  that  any  man^s  obligation  to  seek 
the  happiness  of  others  Is  founded  upon  his  desire  for  it, 
he  IB  quite  right*  Such  a  notion  can  only  mean  that  I  ought 
to  mek  the  happiness  of  otliers  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure 
arixinj^  upon  the  satisfaction  of  the  dosire  which  I  feel  for 
tilts  hiippineeif*    But  it  ia  quite  another  thing  to  sux>pose  (as 
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Kant  seems  to  suppose)  that  a  man's  desire  for  the  liappiness 
of  others  must  be  ultimately  a  de^sire  fur  the  pleasure  which 
he  Bhall  himself  find  in  their  happiness,  unless  it  is  a  desiie 
determined  by  the  conception  of  a  law  commauding  me  to 
seek  the  happiness  of  others.  In  the  ordinury  concrete  form 
of  a  desire  to  make  this  or  that  person  happy,  it  is  neither 
one  nor  the  other,  auy  more  than  is  any  other  desire  for  an 
object*  The  notion.  Indeed,  that  the  sole  object  of  desire  m 
pleasure,  involves  a  confusion  between  the  object  which 
excites  desire  and  the  pleasure  which  ensues  upon  the  satis- 
faction of  the  desire ;  in  other  words,  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  desire  is  excited  by  the  anticipation  of  its  own 
satisfaction ;  whereas,  obviouslyj  desire  must  previously  ha?e 
been  excited  by  some  other  object  before  any  such  satisfac- 
tion can  be  anticipated*  We  are  thus  falling  into  a  false 
antithesis,  if^  haying  admitted  (what  is  true)  that  the 
presentation  of  self  as  an  end  conditions,  or  the  quest  of  self- 
satisfaction  is  the  form  of^  all  moral  activity,  we  allow  no 
alternative  between  a  motive  consisting  in  the  presentation 
of  self  as  a  subject  to  be  pleased  and  that  consisting  in  the 
presentation  of  it  as  a  subject  of  law.  Ordinary  motives  ah? 
iieither  of  the  one  Irind  nor  of  the  other.  They  repres*?iit 
interest  in  the  attainment  of  objects  without  which  the  man 
cannot  satisfy  himself,  and  in  attaining  which  he  wUl  find 
pleasure^  but  only  because  he  has  previously  desired  them. 
It  is  the  object  that  he  desireSj  not  the  pleasure  which, 
having  desired  the  object,  he  finds  in  the  satisfaction  of  the 
desire.  Such  interests,  though  not  mere  appetitesj  because 
conditioned  by  self-consciousness,  correspond  to  them  as  nut 
having  pleasures  for  their  object* 

120,  [A  passage  follows  dealing  with  the  relation  of 
pleasure  to  desire^  which  is  substantially  embodied  in  the 
Prolegomena  to  Ethics^  and  does  not  bear  directly  upon 
Kant's  doctrine.     It  concludes  as  follows,] 

The  desires  of  men,  then,  as  distinct  from  animal  appe- 
tites, may  be  classified  as  (1}  desires  for  pk>asures  incidental 
to  the  satisfaction  of  appetites ;  (2)  desires  for  pleasures 
other  than  these,  for  pleasures  of  pure  emotion,  and  for  the 
pleasures  attendant  on  the  satisfaction  of  interest ;  this 
last  form  of  desire  for  pleasure  presupposes  another  kind  of 
desire,  which  is  not  a  desire  for  pleasure  at  all^  via.  (S) 
desircti  fur  the  attainment  of  sundry  objects  or  for  the  reali- 
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Batfon  of  sundrj  ideas,  which  may  come  to  be  followedj  aibl 
perliape  stistained,  by  an  anticipation  of  the  pleasure  which 
wiU  eoBoe  upon  their  satisfaction,  but  which  must  have 
arisen  antecedently  to  this  anticipation,  and  must  be  ind*^- 
pendent  of  any  desire  for  pleasure-  What,  then,  is  to  be 
said  of  the  moral  value  of  the  desires  thus  classified  'P 
According  to  Kant,  only  the  interest  which  reason  consti- 
tutes 13  morally  wood  or  the  spring  of  a  morally  good  action, 
and  there  is  no  such  interest  bat  that  in  the  faltilment  of  a 

[  tinlFersally  binding  and  self-imposed  law  as  such-  All  other 
interests,  according  to  him,  are  reducible  to  desire  for 
pleasun^  and  that  is  nn  interest  with  the  constitution  of 
which  reason  has  nothing  to  do*  It  is  as  animals  or  parts 
of  nature  that  we  are  susceptible  of  pleasure.  Thus  in 
being  determined  by  pleasure  as  its  object  the  will  is 
heteronomous,'  determined  by  a  natural  intluence  which  it 

'  admits  into  itself,  but  which  does  not  proceed  from  it.  Now 
we  have  tried  to  show  that  many  of  our  desires,  which 
involve  no  interest  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law,  are 
not  desires  for  any  sort  of  pleasure.  We  might  fairly,  too, 
reject  the  notion  (if  that  were  what  Kant  meant)  that  there 
i«  anything  morally  bad  in  the  desire  for  '  innocent  pleasure ' 
(desire,  e,g;  to  repeat  the  pleasure  which  we  experienced  in 
hearing  a  piece  of  music  yesterday).  Does,  then,  Kant's 
ion  of  the  interest  which  reason  constitutes,  and  in 
uiation  by  which  the  will  is  autonomous  and  good, 
from  those  interests  which  the  rational  will  (as  self-cou- 
sriousness)  merely  adopts  and  finds  means  to  satisfy,  thus 
Btiff*?Tin^  itself  to  be  *  heteronomona/  afford  any  real  crit-erion 
of  the  moral  value  of  our  motives  ? 

12L  I  think  that  it  does;  but  in  order  to  put  the  question 
on  a  right  footing,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  proper 
iobjeet  of  moral  valuation  is  not  this  or  that  desire,  but  a 
eharuct^r  or  action  considered  in  relation  to  character* 
Desires,  classified  as  above,  iu  abstraction  from  the  character 
as  a  whole  of  the  man  experiencing  them,  and  from  the 
effects  on  the  character  of  the  actions  moved  by  them,  are 
neither  morally  good  nor  morally  bad.  To  desire  pleasures, 
this,  that,  or  the  other,  is  one  thing ;  it  is  quite  another  to 
live  for  pleasure,  to  be  a  pleasure-seeker,  to  be  a  man  with 
whom  the  desire  for  pleasure  (not  for  *  pleasure  in  general/ 
for  that  is  a  fiction  of  hedonist  philosophers,  but  for  certain 
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pleasures  which  the  parfictilar  person  finds  specially  pleasant) 
is  the  doHiiiiant  interest,  And  though  it  would  be  a  nm- 
tate  80  to  sepamte  pleaaures  from  their  exciting  cansesss 
to  ooosider  them  all  of  a  sort  (nor  did  Kant,  I  think,  mpan 
60  to  regard  them),  it  in  not  a  mistake  to  regard  the  liFing 
for  pleasure  (the  character  of  the  plea^are-seeker}  as  a  moral 
condition  which  ia  the  same  whatever  the  differences  of  the 
jileasures  sought  by  different  pleasure-seekers  in  relation  to 
their  exciting  causes  may  be  :  nor  is  it  a  mistake  to  regard 
it  as  a  foi-m,  though  not  the  8ole  form,  of  moral  badness. 
The  ground,  too^  for  so  regarding  it  is  that  the  man  so  living 
(as  will  be  explained)  has  for  his  dominant  interest  on© 
which,  though  affected  by  reason  like  every  other  possible 
human  interest,  does  not  issue  from  reason  as  the  motive 
power  in  man^a  development,  Kant  is  only  wrong  in  re^ 
garding  it  (or  seeming  to  regard  it)  (a)  as  a  state  in  wMeh 
certain  men  are  livingj  whereas  it  ia  only  a  state  to  which 
they  tendj  an  ideal  ^  rather  than  an  actual  condition ;  (b)  as 
the  only  alternative  to  the  state  in  which  the  sole  interest  is 
in  the  moral  law. 

122.  What,  however,  it  may  be  asked*  is  the  ground  of 
distinction  between  desires  for  pleasures,  which  we  say  are 
morally  neither  good  nor  bad,  and  the  living  for  pleasure  as 
a  mode  of  character  and  a  mode  which  is  bad  P  Is  not  the 
living  for  pleasure  equivalent  simply  to  the  series  of  desires 
for  this  or  that  plea  sure  j  so  far  as  these  are  stronger  tlian 
other  desires  9  Is  not  the  pleasure-seeker  the  man  who  is 
always  desiring  some  pleasure  or  other  more  strongly  than 
he  desires  anything  else^  and  who  thus  acts  from  such  destre 
(tlie  will  being  simply  a  strongest  desire) "?  With  what 
meaning,  then,  can  we  ascribe  moral  goodness  or  badness  to 
character,  and  deny  it  to  desires  which  are  simply  character 
in  detail? 

By  character,  as  that  to  which  moral  pi-edimt^g  are 
ultimately  relative,  we  mean  tlie  way  in  which  a  man  seeks 
self-satisfaction*  The  will  is  always  an  effort  after  self- 
satisfaction  {as  explained  above,  a  presentation  of  some  stat^e 
of  oneself  or  of  an  object  determined  in  thought  by  relation 
to  oneself,  as  to  be  attained  or  realised  in  preference  to  any 
other),  and  character  depends  on  the  direction  which  tbiseffi^rt 
takes,  on  the  nature  of  the  state  or  objects  in  which  this  self* 
^  ['  Mod '  19  qutiiied i»  Ibo  UB] 
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(ifaetion  IB  sought.  No  doubt  it  may  sotnetimes  be 
jht  in  one  sort  of  object,  sometimeg  in  another,  but  the 
Ibft  alwajB  tends  to  fix  itself  in  a  certain  direction  5  and  only 
80  &r  aa  it  does  so,  is  there  a  character  which  we  can  caU  good 
or  hfid«  ThuB  to  children,  because  in  them  this  tendency  is 
not  yet  fixed  or  aseertaiDable^  we  are  only  able  to  ascribe  a 
moral  chaiucteT  in  some  Anticipatory  way.  It  ia  not  intended, 
then,  to  deny  that  desires  aa  they  actually  are  found  io  a 
man  admit  of  being  morally  good  or  bad.  What  is  meant 
is,  that  they  only  admit  of  this  in  virtue  of  the  relation  in 
Mhich  they  stand  to  character,  defined  as  aViOTre.  E*g.  a 
fdfising  desire  for  reirenge  against  a  person  who  has  insulted 
^Hie,  eiJiiply  in  itself,  is  neither  good  nor  bad.  The  man  who 
ezpertences  it  is  (or  tends  to  be)  good  or  bad  according  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  set  of  his  character  (the  nature  of  his 
deminant  interesta,  of  the  objects  in  which  he  hiis  come  to 
seek  self -satisfaction)  leads  him  to  deal  with  it ;  whether  to 
keep  out  of  the  other  maji*s  way  and  distract  himself  with 
occopations  till  the  desire  has  passed  away,  or  to  seek  occa* 
Bion  to  gratify  it.  Conversely  with  a  desire  to  do  a  kindness 
to  Mine  one.  This  is  not  morally  good  in  itself.  It  may  be 
ImA  m  relation  to  the  character  of  a  self-indulgent  man,  in 
tlie  same  sense  in  which  desire  for  revenge  may  be  good  in 
Telatioii  to  the  character  of  a  man  whose  dominant  interest 
in  good  work  so  absorbs  it^  that  it  passes  off  in  the  shape  of 
iiiereased  warmth  in  fighting  some  public  nuisance.  But  a 
more  exact  way  of  speaking  is  to  say  that  the  man  who  has 
It  ifl  good  or  bad  according  to  the  direction  which  the  set  of 
Uis  character  gives  to  its  manifestation.  Kant  iu  one  place 
seems  to  aay  that  benevolence  is  of  no  moral  value  if  you 
have  any  uatnral  Ukiog  for  the  persons  towards  whom  you 
exercise  it.  Critics  make  merry  over  this,  but  it  is  true  that 
benevolence  only  has  a  moral  value  so  far  as  it  belongs  to 
the  character  of  a  man  who  has  come  to  seek  his  self- 
satisfaction  in  pnrsoita  which  will  make  him  do  good  to 
■  r^  whether  he  likes  them  or  no.  So  in  regard  to  plea- 
The  wish  for  this  or  that  pleasure,  and  the  act 
detenu  in  ed  by  it,  is  not  bad  unless  either  (1)  the  pleasure  is 
one  wldeh  would  not  be  pleasant  to  a  man  who  was  seeking 
to  mtisfy  himself  with  worthy  objects,  or  (2)  the  wish  for  this 
pleaffore  belongs  to  a  character  which  seeks  satisfaction  in 
piewure,  a  character  in  which  the  quest  of  pleasure  is  the 
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dominant  interest  Some  people  (as  we  hme  Been)  ham 
come  to  fancy  tkia  the  sole  object  of  pursuit  liecause  tliey 
necessarily  seek  eelf-satisfaetioti,  and  self-aftisfaction  when 
attained  is  pleasant.  But  the  self-satisfaction  which  a  man 
Beeks,  though  tpm  facto  pleasant  supposing  it  to  he  ever 
attained  (pleasant  with  the  pleasure  which  attends  on  every 
eflbrt  in  the  attainment  of  its  end),  is  not  properly  said  to  be 
pleasures  unless  pleasure  forms  the  object  with  which  Ln  the 
l^eneral  tenour  of  his  life  he  seeks  to  satisfy  himself.  In 
that  case  we  speak  of  him  as  the  *  mere  voluptuary/ 

123.  While  it  is  true*  however,  that  pleasure- seeking, 
i.e.  the  set  of  the  character  towards  pleasure,  in  whatever 
way  excited  J  as  that  in  which  the  man  seeks  his  self-satisf ac- 
tion, is  essentially  immoiul,  it  is  not  the  only  type  of  im- 
morality. To  consider  it  so  is  as  much  a  mistake  as  to 
consider  the  conscious  interest  in  the  realisation  of  the  moral 
law  the  only  type  of  moral  goodness.  Imniorality  is  selfish- 
ness, i.e.  the  direction  of  a  man's  dominant  interest  to  an 
object  private  to  himself^  a  good  in  which  others  caanot 
share.  The  character  of  the  pleasure- seeker  is  necessarily 
selfish  in  this  sense,  but  so  are  other  forms  of  character, 
That  the  pleasure-seeker  necessarily  lives  for  an  object  pri- 
vate to  himself  may  seem  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  we 
*  share  each  other*3  pleasure/  but  it  is  not  so.  When  a  man 
is  said  to  share  another*s  pleasure,  what  is  meant  is  that, 
having  desired  the  same  object  with  the  other,  he  is  equally 
pleased  in  its  attainment ;  or  that,  the  pleasure  of  the  other 
having  been  his  object^  he  is  satisfied  when  that  object  is 
attained,  when  the  other  is  pkased.  In  each  case  the 
pleasure  is  private  to  the  person  enjoying  it ;  and  so  it 
always  must  be,  even  when  it  is  incidental  to  the  attainment 
of  an  object  that  is  really  common.  It  is  only  because  we 
confuse  the  pursuit  of  a  common  object,  i.e.  of  a  good  by 
which  others  than  the  pursuer  will  be  the  better,  with  the 
pursuit  of  the  pleasure  which  will  ensue  when  the  object  is 
attained,  and  thus  regard  those  as  pleasure-seekers  who  are 
not  really  so,  that  we  come  to  imagine  there  can  be  pleasure- 
seekers  who  are  not  selfish,  not  living  for  an  object  pnrely 
private  to  themselves.  But  though  pleasnre^seeking  is 
necessarily  selfish  and  immoral,  it  is  not  the  only  form  o\ 
immonility,  considered  as  selfishness.  A  man  may  be  livin 
for  an  object  other  than  pleas ure^  e.g.  his  own  glory,  and  yet 
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be  parelj  selfish,  inasmiich  as  his  good  {the  object  in  whieli 
he  aedcs  aelf-satisfiiction),  though  not  pleasure,  is  yet  one 
in  which  othere  do  not  share,  for  which  they  are  not  the 
better.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  be  living  for  objects 
in  the  effort  after  which  be  takt^s  no  positive  thought  for  the 
good  of  others,  without  being  therefore  §elfish»  An  artist 
or  man  of  science,  who  *  lives  for  his  work  ^  without  troubling 
himself  with  philanthropy,  is  yet  not  living  for  an  object 
merely  private  to  himself.  His  special  interest  may  be 
shared  by  no  one,  but  the  work  which  results  from  it,  the 
ma^ihine  constmcted,  the  picture  painted,  the  minute  step 
forward  Id  knowledge,  i.e.  the  man's  good  as  attained,  la  a 
good  for  which  others  are  the  better  (whereas  no  one  is  the 
better  for  the  &ct  that  you  or  I  are  pleased  now  and  again). 

124-  It  may  seem  that  we  have  travelled  a  long  way  from 
the  promised  vindication  of  Kant.  This  was  to  involve  the 
reduction  of  aU  virtuous  motives  to  manifestations  of  an 
autonomous  will,  as  a  will  of  which  the  object  is  (a)  the  ful- 
Blment  of  a  universally  binding  and  self-imposed  law,  and 
(If)  man  as  an  absolute  end.  We  have  spoken  of  the  good 
will,  in  relation  to  which  alone  any  desire  or  act  is  morally 
gocid,  as  the  will  set  in  the  direction  of  attaining  worthy 
objects,  and  objects  for  the  attainment  of  which  others  tlian 

peiison  willing  them  will  be  the  better :  of  the  bad  will 
^of  which  the  pleaanre-seeking  will  is  a  conspicuous  but  not 
the  sole  type)  as  the  opposite  of  this.  But  we  have  not 
how  we  are  to  estimate  the  worthiness  of  objects,  or 
in  being  determined  by  them  the  will  is  autonomous. 
To  do  so  we  must  make  a  new  beginning. 

[The  poeaage  which  follows  is  substantially  embodied  in 
the  Proi€y0mma  to  Ethics  (see  e.g.  §§118  ff,/ 174-1 77,  19:3, 
200*205).    The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  argument : — 

*  Owing  to  the  fact  that  man  not  only  wants,  but  is 
eofiscious  of  himself  as  wanting,  conscious  of  himself  as 
other  than  his  want,  though  related  to  it,  at  onoe  deter- 
mining and  determined  by  it,  there  may  and  in  some 
measure  always  must  supervene  upon  his  desire  for  this  or 
Ifami  object,  a  desire  for  a  mor«  perfect  state  of  himself.* 
Tfie  conception  of  more  fully  realised  possibilities  involved  in 
siieb  desire  may  be  called  a  conception  of  *  a  desirable  as 
distinct  from  the  desired/    *The  capacity  for  desiring  an 
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object  becauee  thus  conceived  as  desirable  ,  ,  •  is  tlie  tonn- 
dation  of  man's  moral  nature,'  *  The  moral  value  of  a 
character  ,  .  .  depends  on  the  degree  to  which  such  desire 
is  habitually  domiDant/  Now  the  self,  the  fuller  satisfaction 
of  which  is  presented  as  thus  absolutely  desirable,  is  from 
the  first  a  self  *  existing  in  manifold  relations  to  nature  and 
other  persona/  and  *  these  relations  form  the  reality  of  the 
self,*  Thus  the  conception  of  a  self  to  be  satisfied  neces- 
tJarUy  carries  with  it  the  conception  of  this  object  *as 
common  to  himself  with  others/  Such  a  conception  in  its 
most  primitive  form  is  the  germ  of  what  Kant  calls  s  *  Reich 
der  Zwecke/  a  *  kingdom  of  ends/ 

Thus  the  object  presented  to  itself  by  reason  as  th** 
absolutely  desirable  is  from  the  first  potentially  what  Kant 
requires  of  the  object  of  the  good  willj  viz.  (a)  an  object  for 
all  rational  beings,  (6)  the  source  of  a  law  binding  on  all 
rational  beings  as  such.  It  is  (a)  because,  *  so  fiu*  as  A  and 
B  are  each  interested  in  an  ideal  of  his  own  perfection,  the 
object  of  their  interests  is  really  the  same/  and  (h)  because  . 

*  the  man  who  is  conscioua  of  his  own  better  being '  ag  his 
object,  ia  *  conscious  of  a  principle  of  action  which  from  its 
nature,  whether  he  acts  from  it  or  no,  is  universally  and 
unconditionally  applicable  to  his  life,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  conflicts  with  motives  that  cannot  be  acted  upon  if  it 
ia  to  be  acted  upon,'  Such  an  object  need  not  be  ad^qnAtieitf 
conceived  as  the  common  good,  but  only  *up  to  the  lights^ 
of  the  individual  in  question :  on  the  other  hand,  it  does 
need  to  be  recognised  by  him  as  giving  rise  to  a  law 
unconditionally  binding  on  him.  No  particular  object  or 
law  can  be  presented  which  completely  satisfies  these  require- 
ments, except  the  object  which  *  consists  in  the  disposition  to 
seek  perfection/  and  the  law  '  be  perfect/    But  nevertheless 

*  an  object  of  merely  relative  value  may  be  pursued  with  a 
devotion  which  arises  from  a  consciousness^  unable  clearly 
to  interpret  itself^  that  there  is  something  which  has  absolut4^  , 
value,  and  a  law  of  limited  validity  may  be  obeyed  with 
loyalty  due  to  an  assurance  of  there  being  an  universal  law, 
which  cannot  state  to  itself  with  adequate  universality  what  | 
that  law  enjoins/] 

125.  So  far  our  concern  has  been  to  show  that  the 
principle  of  good  character,  being  desire  determined  by  the 
conception  of  the  absolutely  desirable,  is  for  that  reason  a 
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'fftflMlmg  r^inese  to  conform  to  a  universally  bindiDg  Liw 
of  conduGt  because  recognised  as  nuch.  The  rule  of  conduct 
upon  wUch  the  good  man  acts  is  not  always,  we  fi^ad, 
(perhaps  never)  one  which,  in  any  form  in  which  he  could 
state  it,  is  fit  to  be  nnirersal  law ;  bnt  to  him  it  bears  an 
aathority  derived  from  an  ideal  of  absolute  good,  of  which 
the  operation  npon  him  transcends  his  powers  of  definite 
intnition  and  expression,  and  is  therefore  presented  as  having 
a  elalm  upon  his  obedience  not  conditional  upon  hie  Hkea 
and  dialikes,  a  claim  in  that  sense  unconditional  and  uni* 
TetsaL  His  goodness  consists  in  his  practical  recognition 
of  tbat  claim.  Bnt  it  is  a  further  point  in  the  Kantian 
doctrine^  that  in  order  to  be  good  a  man  must  conform  to  a 
tmirarsally  binding  law,  not  mf»rely  as  universal^  but  as  self- 
imposed*  Upon  this  two  questions  arise  ;  (a)  In  what  sense 
is  tba  moral  law  in  its  truest  form  really  self-imposed? 
(P)  Is  it  necessary  to  moral  goodness  that  the  rules  of  con- 
dciet  which  a  man  recognises  as  unconditionally  binding 
Qpaii  bira  ahonld  also  be  recognised  as  self-imposed  9 

Answer  to  (a).  The  presentation  of  a  mural  law,  which 
is  the  same  thing  as  its  ematence,  arises,  as  we  have  seen, 
out  of  the  conception  of  the  absolutely  desirable,  and  this 
again  arises  oat  of  the  consciousness  in  man  of  himself  as 
baring  the  possibility  of  becoming  something  which  he  is 
licit  aetnaUy,  bat  which  he  mnst  become  in  order  to  be 
aatisfied  with  himself.  In  other  words,  the  moral  law  is  the 
prodtiet  of  the  individualising  principle  in  man,  that  which 
alotia  enables  him  to  say,  *  I  am  myself  and  not  another/ 
and  to  tbink  of  anything  as  his  own.  We  properly  enough 
represent  this  state  of  the  case  by  saying  that  the  moral  law 
is  self-imposed.  This  is  quite  compatible  with  saying  that 
it  b  fk>l  c^  onr  own  making  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  the 
product  of  any  desire  or  aversion^  or  of  any  number  of  desires 
or  aT6TBions^  which  any  one  of  us  or  any  number  of  ns  happen 
to  hare.  Ik  does  not  rest  with  yon  or  me,  in  the  ordinary 
aense  of  the  words,  or  with  anything  which  we  may  or  may 
mat  will  or  do^  whether  there  shall  be  such  a  law  or  no,  any 
more  than  it  rests  with  ns  whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  be 
ntionaJ  beings,  though  it  is  throngh  reason  that  each  is  a 
•df  in  the  only  intelligible  sense^  i,e.  as  self-conscious.  It 
is  qmte  compatible  also  with  saying  that  it  is  of  divine 
origin*     We  rightly  consider  it  so  (rightly  call  it  the  divine 
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command  or  erpref^sion  of  the  di 
Uoldiiig  (*i)  tliat  the  Innnan 


aelf 


vin^  will)  if  we  are  nght  in  1 
-coiisciousnesa  is  in  princ 


identical  with  the  dinne — i.e.  identical  with  it  in  respect  of 
ita /orm,  or  m  gelf-comcioumi'i^y  though  not  in  respect  of  the 
limited  matt-er  which  this  self-con  scion  sn  ess  takes  into  itself, 
or  of  its  development  in  time  j  and  (b)  that  that  perfection 
of  persons  in  a  perfect  soeiety,  that  'Eeicb  der  Zwecke/ 
towards  which  we  are  perpetnallj  strug^gling,  but  which^ 
under  the  conditions  of  human  life,  can  never  be  ftilly 
attained,  exists  as  eternally  complete  in  God.  To  those  who 
so  think,  if  the  conception  of  morality  as  obedience  to  divine 
law  comes  to  seem  aciircely  appropriate  (becanse  God  cannot 
properly  be  thought  of  as  standing  to  ns  either  in  the  reln- 
tioo  of  a  political  superior  or  in  the  relation  in  which  desire 
determined  by  the  conception  of  an  absolute  good  stands  to 
other  desires  as  a  restraining  '  imperative '),  it  is  only  to 
have  its  place  taken  by  the  conception  of  it  as  the  fulfilment 
of  a  divine  vocation,  or  as  submission  to  a  necessity,  to 
which  in  one  way  or  another  all  submit,  in  that  way  which 
makes  the  difference  between  the  morally  free  and  the 
morally  *  bond/  viz,  a  willing  submission  from  the  recogmtioii 
of  it  as  a  divine  order  which  leads  those  who  so  recognise 
and  submit  to  it  towards  that  union  with  God  in  which  ooe^s 
own  perfection  is  to  be  found- 

126<  C>)  But  must  the  law  of  conduct  be  also  recognised 
as  self- imposed,  in  order  to  true  goodness?  To  say  so 
seems  at  first  to  contradict  the  *  conscience  *  of  the  un* 
sophisticated  man.  To  him  it  seems  that  in  doing  his  duty 
he  is  emphatically  not  his  own  master ;  that  it  is  imposed 
on  Mm,  as  he  would  probably  say,  from  without.  In  the 
perplexities  of  modem  controversy  he  will  often  be  found 
to  protest  that  if  there  is  no  external  imponent  of  moral  law, 
there  is  no  such  law.  What  he  means  to  convey  by  this, 
howevetj  is  that  it  must  be  what  Kant  calls  *  objective,'  not 
dependent  on  the  individual's  likes  and  dislikes,  not  n 
product  of  any  desire  other  than  that  determined  by  the 
conception  of  the  absolutely  desirable :  but  he  interpret©  to 
himself  the  'objective'  under  the  figure  of  the  *  external,' 
an  interpretation  of  it  which  must  clearly  be  undeiBtood 
in  some  very  loose  way,  for  strictly  the  term  *  external* 
expresses  a  relation  in  spnce,  a  relation  which  cannot  obtain 
between  the  conscience  and  the  law  which  it  recognises. 
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Granting,  however,  that  the  conception  of  the  moral  law  ai 
'  obJectiTe '  in  the  senae  explained,  as  dependent  not  on  any 
principle  of  actioD  private  to  the  individual  hiuiself  {such  as 
desire  for  this  or  that  pleasure^  or  for  any  ohject  which  is  an 
object  to  him  in  virtue  of  his  special  temper  and  tastes),  but 
on  the  cotiscioosness  of  an  nn conditional  good  common  io 
all  rationaJ  beingSj  satisfies  all  the  requiiements  of  con- 
science ;  granting  that  the  plain  good  man  only  demurs  to  the 
notion  of  the  moral  law  being  self-imposed,  and  insists  on  its 
beiQg  something  ^  external  *  to  him,  because  lie  does  not  quite 
understand  what  is  meant  by  *  self-imposed '  and  '  external  *  i 
gtill  it  is  another  matter  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  the 
goodness  of  the  good  man  that  he  should  conceive  himself 
as  the  author  of  the  law  which  he  obeys.  On  consideration 
we  shall  see  that  the  self-imposedness  of  the  moral  law  is 
really  implied  in  the  absoluteness  or  finality  of  the  moral 
object.  If  a  man  is  not  thoroughly  good  whose  act  is 
*  pflieht-massig '  f*  conformable  to  duty '),  but  not  done  *  aus 
Pflicht'  ('from  duty '),  whose  outwardly ^drtuous  act  is  done 
either  under  force  or  from  fear  of  punishment  or  hope  of 
reward,  then  a  man  is  not  thoroughly  good  whose  motive  to 
liglit  action  is  derived  from  anything  else  than  his  own  con- 
sciocisness  of  the  absolute  value  of  right  action.  Such  a  man 
will  tell  us  that  he  does  whatever  good  act  he  does  because  it 
is  the  will  of  God,  or  the  will  of  his  ting  or  country »  or  the 
will  of  his  parents,  &c.  or  what  his  neighbours  expect*  But 
he  is  also  conscious  that  he  docs  not  serve  God  or  king,  &c, 
arightt  if  he  does  it  for  any  ulterior  motive,  for  hope  of 
reward,  or  fear  of  punishmeut.  Why,  then,  does  he  do  it? 
Because  he  conceives  that  he  ought,  cannot  bear  to  think  of 
I-  ,24eli  as  not  doing  itj  sees  something  intrinsically  desir- 
■'"  (viz,  his  own  perfection}  in  it.  The  'sic  volo  sic 
jabeo '  is  thus  the  ground  of  his  action*  The  law  which  he 
obeya  is  really  self-imposed,  and  he  is  conscious  of  it  ha 
ffuch,  though  the  consciousness  I'equires  a  certain  *  maieutic ' 
before  it  can  be  brought  to  the  birth  in  a  shape  in  which  Ite 
wiU  acknowledge  it,  and  the  delivery  is  impeded  by  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  himself,  as  the  autlior  of  the  law 
which  he  obeys,  from  those  desires  which  are  his  own  and 
which  he  imputes  to  himself,  but  which  conflict  with  obedi- 
etwe  to  the  taw.  It  is  not  necessary  to  his  goodness  that 
this  '  maieutic  ^  should  have  been  fully  performed^  and  tliat 
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lie  should  be  prepared  to  regard  himself  as  the  author  of  the 
law  which  he  obeys.  What  is  necessary  is  that  he  should 
be  independent  of  all  inducements  to  obey  it  beyond  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  obedience  itself  as  a  thing  absolutely  good, 
an  end  in  itself,  which  implies,  whether  he  admits  it  or  no, 
that  it  is  self-imposed. 
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O.    IMPOSSIBILITY  THAT  DESIRE  FOR  PLEASURE 
SHOULD   YIELD  A   MORAL  LAW. 

[See  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  first  part,  I.  1,  §  3,  Remark  II.] 

127.  *  All  men,  accordiDg  to  a  natural  law,  seek  pleasure. 
The  way  to  find  the  moral  law  or  rule  of  conduct  is  to  find 
how  this  end,  neeeBsarily  sought,  may  best  be  attained/ 
To  this  Kant  objects  that  if  the  uniform  means  of  attaining 
the  maximum  of  pleasure  could  be  discovered,  the  resulting 
role  of  conduct  would  have  no  '  objective  necessity,'  but  only 
a  necessity  of  the  same  kind  as  the  necessity  of  desiring 
pleasure,  i.e.  a  physical  necessity,  which  from  the  moral 
point  of  view  is  an  accident  depending  on  subjective  *  suscepti- 
bility  to  pleasure.  In  order  to  understand  Kant's  view,  we 
must  distinguish  man's  relation  to  the  physical  world,  as  a 
phflsnomenon  among  other  pbsenomena,  from  that  relation  to 
himself  in  respect  of  whi<'.h  he  is  a  moral  agent.  His  sus- 
ceptibility to  pleasure  and  pain  is  a  physical  relation.  If 
the  imagination  of  pleasure  and  pain  were  uniform  deter- 
minants of  the  animal  faculty  of  desire,  this  determination 
would  be  an  '  objective  law  of  naturey^  not  a  moral  law  at  all. 
Looking  at  action,  as  part  of  nature,  from  without,  this  law 
would  be  *  necessary '  for  us  with  the  '  necessity '  which 
belongs  to  our  conception  of  nature,  which  compels  us  to  re- 
gard phsenomena  as  a  systicm.  This  necessity,  indeed,  is  in 
one  sense  according  to  Kant  of  subjective  origin.  It  results 
from  the  presence  to  all  phsenomena  of  that  which  is  not 
itself  a  phsenomenon,  viz.  the  ego ;  but  the  result  is  the 
*  ohjeetive  necessity  of  natural  laws,*  laws  which,  but  for  the 

*  The  termB  '  objective'  and  '  sob-  ci  the  moral  law,  and  which  is  thus  the 
jectiTe'  shift  their  meaning  according  same  for  all  rational  agents,  the  'sub- 
to  the  point  of  view.  '  Objective '  jeet '  to  which  it  is  opposed  being  the 
means  that  which  does  not  depend  on  mdiridoal  as  susceptible  of  pleasure, 
the  '  anbject.*  and  in  each  case  we  bare  Taking  the  '  subject '  as  the  rational 
to  ioqaire  what  the  '  subject '  is  from  self,  then  the  moral  law  would  be  *  sub- 
oppoaition  to  which  its  meaning  is  de-  jeetive '  as  being  a  law  which  this  sub- 
rirMl.  Here  'objective*  means  that  jcet  imposes  on  itself. 
which  depends  on  reawm,  as  ths  somrce 
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egOj  would  not  be,  but  are  not  laws  of  tlie  ego,  do  not  apply 
to  it.  Moral  laws^  on  the  contmryj  if  there  are  such^  are 
not  laws  of  relations  of  phseoomena  inter  eb — not  laws  merely 
resulting  from  the  relation  of  the  ego  to  phBeooraena — but 
laws  imposed  by  the  ego  on  itself,  and  regulating,  not  the 
interaction  of  ph^etiometia,  but  the  relation  of  the  ego  to 
phEeriomenR^  as  a  subject /onwo/iy  self-conscious  and  self- 
determined,  but  only  graduallj  rmlwing  its  self-consciousness. 
That  alone  has  necessity  as  moral  law^  or  for  man  as  a  moral 
subject,  which  arises  out  of  the  relation  of  reason  to  itself  aa 
its  own  end,  as  striving  to  give  reality  to  itself — to  its  own 
possibility — in  thephseuomenal  world.  In  contrast  with  this 
necessity  the  relation  of  imagined  pleasure  to  animal  desire 
is  a  mere  accident.  Its  physical  necessity  lies  outside  his 
moral  life.  On  the  other  hand^  the  relation  of  conceived 
pleasure  to  the  rational  impulse  after  self- satis  faction  is  an 
element  in  his  moral  life,  for  in  selfishness  it  constitutes  the 
matter,  the  transformation  of  which  is  the  problem  of  the 
moral  life. 

1 28.  It  may  be  said,  ^  Why  should  not  *  physical  neces- 
sity '  suffice  ?  What  *  objective  necessity '  in  a  law  of  action 
need  we  or  can  we  seek  but  *  physical  necessity  *  ?  Is  not 
the  supposed  *  necessity  '  of  Kant*8  moral  laws  (the  necessity 
represented  by  the  judgment,  '^  I  ought,'  *  as  a  rational  agent 
I  must ')  itself  properly  a  '  subjective '  necessity  ?  i<e.  a 
necessity  merely  arising  from  the  subject's  habit  of  mind, 
the  habit  of  conformity  to  laws  representing  the  general 
convenience  of  society,  to  be  accounted  for  as  a  tendency 
gradually  defined  by  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  man 
and  his  environment,  and  transmitted?'  The  answer  is, 
that  physical  necessity  is  necessity  in  the  sequence  and 
simultaneity  of  sensible  events.  The  connection  between  the 
conception  of  an  end  or  the  conception  of  a  law  and  an  action 
is  not  a  sequence  of  this  sort^  and  the  law  regulating  it,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  is  not  a  physical  law,  A  nde  of  con- 
duct, derived  from  observation  of  the  physical  consequence* 
of  actions  in  the  way  of  producing  pleasure,  is  still  not  a 
physical  law.  A  merely  natural  agent  cannot  present  a  rule 
of  conduct  to  itself-  The  presentation  of  it,  as  a  rule  of 
what  should  be  done  in  distinction  from  what  is  done,  arises 
from  the  effort  of  reason,  as  a  principle  of  self-realisation, 
conditioning    and    conditioned    by  an  animal    nature^  ta 
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become  wliat,  as  so  conditioning  and  conditioned,  it  is  not ; 

the  effort  to  find  an  end  adequate  to  itself,  which  it  can  in 

trath  only  find  by  making  it,  by  giving  reality  to  its  own 

possibilities.     The  '  good/  the  *  desirable '  (as  distinct  from 

the  desired),  the  '  shonld  be,'  the  *  moral  law,'  are  different 

ways  of  expressing  the  relation  of  the  self-conscious  subject 

to  sQch  an  end.     So  long  as  reason  seeks  it  in  what  does  not 

depend  on  itself,  in  whrt  it  finds  but  does  not  make,  in 

pleasure,  which  is  the  sati.  faction  of  an  animal  susceptibility, 

just  as  possible  without  reason  (Eajit  would  say,  much  more 

possible),  it  is  seeking  it  in  what  relatively  to  it  is  accidental; 

in  what  does  not  arise  out  of  the  principles  through  which 

alone  there  comes  to  be  a  ^  should  be  '  at  all.    To  say,  in 

abort,  that  I  ought  to  pursue  an  end,  viz.  pleasure,  which 

<as  those  who  say  it  ought  to  be  pursued  strongly  insist) 

in  virtue  of  my  animal  nature  I  inevitably  do  pursue,  is 

absurd.     Just  because  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  is  a  physical 

necessity  (though  not  therefore  a  necessity  to  us  who  are  not 

merely  physical),  it  cannot  be  morally  necessary— cannot  be 

that  which  maraUy  must  be* 
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P,    CHIEF  POINTS  OF  DIFFICULTY  IN  KANTS 
MORAL  TEEOEY. 


129.  The  points  of  difficulty  in  Kant  are,  (1)  The  op. 
position  of  the  idea  of  the  moral  law,  which  alone  determines 
the  *good  will/  to  *Erfahrungsbegriffe>'  If  not  derived 
from  esperiencej  what  is  its  origin,  and  what  is  its  content? 
Is  there  anj  alternative  between  its  being  derived  from  ei-^ 
perienoe  and  its  being  innate  t*  And  is  not  the  condition  of 
eliildren  and  primitive  races,  nay,  of  snch  a  people  as  thai 
Greeks,  in  whose  philosophy  it  is  a  received  common  place 
to  say  that  the  idea  of  duty  does  not  appear,  fatal  to  the 
supposition  of  innat^ness ;  to  say  nothing  of  Kant^a  own  ad- 
mission j  that  observation  suggests  the  doobt  whether  an  act 
corresponding  to  his  definition  of  a  morally  good  act,  as 
proceeding  from  the  pure  idea  of  duty,  was  ever  done  ?  In 
like  manner,  is  there  any  alternatire  between  leaving  the 
idea  of  duty  a  mere  empty  abatraction,  an  idea,  of  nothing  in 
particular  to  be  done,  and  appealing  to  experience  to  tell  us 
what  our  duty  is  ?  Does  not  Kant  him  self  implicitly  make 
such  an  appeal  in  adopting  the  mle  that  the  maxim  of  an 
act  must  be  one  fit  to  be  universal  law,  for  how  can  anjthing 
but  experience  settle  this  fitness  ?  '  1 

(2)  The  doctrine  that  no  result  of  any  kind  can  con- 
tribute to,  or  detract  from,  the  moral  goodness  of  an  act,^ 
Will  not  this  (a)  justify  some  of  the  most  mischievous  act 
that  are  done,  which  yet  the  agent  does  *  conscientiously*! 
and  (b)  leave  us  without  any  sure  standard  by  which  t<i 
judge  of  the  actions  of  others,  and  liable  to  much  self-deceit 
in  regard  to  OUT  own,  since  everyone  can  flatter  himself  thati 
his  motive  was  good,  however  much  mischief  may  have  r^-i 
suited  from  his  action  ?  * 

(3)  We  may  admit  that  not  the  actual  result,  but  the 
intended  result  or  motive,  gives  the  moral  character  to  an 

*  pre  aliore,  iectioiif  10-1-105*] 
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action.  Does  not  Kant,  however,  make  it  the  condition  of  a 
good  act  that  eyery  possible  motive  to  it  should  be  absent? 
It  is  not  to  be  determined  bj  any  *  motive  a  poaterioriy'  but 
only  by  a*  principle  (I  j?rw)W/  the  *  posteriority'  and  Apriority' 
being  posteriority  and  priority  to  desire.     An  instance  of  a 

*  motive  a  posterioriy^  which  he  himself  gives,  is  natural 
benevolence,  the  desire  to  give  pleasure  to  another.  If  a 
beneficent  act  is  to  be  morally  good,  according  to  him,  such 
desire  must  be  absent.  Thus  it  would  seem  (a),  that  what 
we  are  apt  to  think  the  best  acts,  acts  of  instinctive  kind- 
ness, are  set  dov^i  as  having  no  moral  value ;  and  (&),  that 
the  morally  good  act  remains  without  a  motive,  i.e.  practi 
cally  impossible.  Atdvoia  avrtf  ovdev  klvsI,  A  principle 
prior  to  all  desire  can  be  no  principle  of  action  at  all.' 

(4)  What  is  meant  .by  the  *  objective  necessity '  of  the 
moral  law  and  morally  good  action?  How  can  action  be 
•objectively  necessary'  which  scarcely   anyone  does?    Can 

*  law  *  be  properly  applied  to  anything  but  the  command  of  a 
political  superior  ?  If  the  application  of  the  term  can  be  ex- 
tended to  any  uniform  order,  as  when  we  talk  of  *  natural 
law/  how  can  it  be  applied  to  that  of  which  you  can  neither 
say  that  it  is  the  command  of  a  political  superior,  nor  that 
it  is  a  uniform  order  of  pheenomena  ?  How,  if  we  allow  our- 
selves to  talk  of  moral  law,  can  it  be  ^  objectively  necessary,' 
when  scarce  anyone  conforms  to  it  ?  ^ 

1  [S«e  above,  section  1 10-11 1,  and  122.] 
>  i^See  above,  aection  125-126.] 


LECTUEES   ON   LOGIC. 

1    LOGIC  OF  THE  FORMAL  LOGICIANS. 
IL    LOGIC  OF   J.   S.  MILL. 


Nate  of  the  Editor. 

Tlie  foDowing  lectoreB  on  logic  were  delivered  in  1874-75  when  Green 
WBs  a  tutor  at  Balliol  College.  They  take  the  form,  not  of  a  systematic 
exposition  of  the  subject,  hut  of  a  commentary  and  criticism  on  H.  L.  Mansel 
sod  J.  S.  Biilly  the  inost  representative  of  the  writers  on  logic  who  were  at 
that  time  studied  in  Oxfo^  In  some  points  (especially  in  D  and  G)  they 
will  be  found  to  supplement  the  preceding  lectures  on  Kant. 
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THE  FORMAL   LOGICIANS. 


Iv  An  to  the  office  of  logic,  there  are  two  principal  views 
among  modern  writers,   (a)  that  of  the  *  formal   logicians/  ■ 
of  whom  Hamilton  and  Manael  are  specimenSj  (6)  that  of  ■ 
all  others,  the  viewj  viz.  that  logic   is  the  science  of  the 
method  of  knowledge,     Millj  Knno  Fischer,  Sigwart/Ueber- 
weg,  ynder  various  expression,  agree  in  this,  though  their 
views  of  what  the  method  of  knowledge  m  vary  according  to 
the  difference  in  their  notions  of  what  ihe  object  of  know- 
ledge is.     This  question,  what  the  object  of  knowledge  is  (or,     , 
How  ia  knowledge  possible  ?    What  are  the  presuppositions  ■ 
as  to  our  relation  to  the  objective  world  from  which  we  most  ™ 
start  in  inquiring  what  the  method  is  by  which  we  come 
to  scientific    knowledge?),  is  the  question  of  metaphysic, 
according  to  tbose  who  believe  in  the  possibility  of  meta- 
physic.     Those  who  do  not  would  generaUj  saj  that  the 
questions  with  which  metaphjsic  has  professed  to  deal  can 
only  be  dealt  with  by  pgycholog}%  as  the  method  of  ascer- 
taining by  experiment  and  observation  how  men  reach  the 
stage  of  consciousness  in  which  scientific  reasoning,  or  the 
establishment  of  truth  upon  evidence  {of  which  logic  analyses 
the  method),  becomes  possible.     Any  way,  whether  we  get 
our  answer  to  the  above  questions  by  '  metaphysic '  or  *  psy- 
chology/ or  by  both,  the  answer  must  at  least  affect  logic,     . 
according  to  the  above  account  of  it*  m 

There  are  those  (a)  who  identify  logic  and  metaphysic;  n 
who  hold  that  the  question  of  logic,   What  is  the  method 
by  which  knowledge  is  attained  y    is  inseparable  from  the  i 
question   of    metaphysic,   What   are   the    necessary    forms 
(the  primary  relations)  of  the  objects  of  knowledge  or  the  I 
objective   world  *P    There  are  those  (b)  who,  admitting  the 
possibility  and  necessity  of  metaphysic  (as  the  science  of  the 
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tegories),  hold  that  from  the  itiqtiiry.  What  are  the  con- 
ilionm  nnder  which  an  object  that  is  to  be   known  iBUst 
xist  ?  can   be  separated   the  inqi)iry  into  the   process  by 
Meh  we,  as  individaals  of  imperfect  and  growing  intelli- 
attain  to  knowledge,  a  process  which,   as  a   wkoUj 
^rmm  the  subject-matter  of  psychology,  and  of  which  that 
t  which  we  can  consciously  regulate  (which  it  rests  with 
to  perform  correctly  or  incorrectly,  and  which  can  thus 
be  corrected  by  us  in  virtue  of  the  recognition  of  certain 
rules),  is  the  snbjeet-matter  of  logic  as  part  of  psychology. 
It  ni?jy  be  held,e.g*5thatthe  question,  How  is  it  that  the  world 
exigta  las  a  quantity?   (or^  What  is  the  origin  of  quantity?) 
is  a  metaphffmcal  one,  the  inquiry  into  the  general  nature  of 
quaotitatiYe  reasoning  a  logical  one  :  again,  that  the  question, 
How  m  it  that  there  ia  a  system  of  nature?    (What  is  the 
"of  the  'principle  of  the  uniformity  of  nature*?)  is  a 
vjficai  one,  the  analysts  of  the  methods  of  induction 
|t*b)terTation  and  experiment)  founded  on  this  principle,  a 
Utpcal  one.     According   t^  this,   though  metaphjsic  and 
log^ic  may  1^  distinguished,  metaphy&ical  theory  must  con- 
dition  logical.     There    are    those   finally   (c)   who  discai'd 
metapbj  sic  altogether,  holding  that  '  nothing  is  required  to 
mncler  reasoning  possible  but  the  senses  and  association  * ; 
ihat  thus  tlic  presuppositions  of  knowledge,  or  conditions 
nnder  which  all  knowable  objects  must  eicist,  are,  in  fact, 
bifatta  or  tendencies  of  onr  minds  which,  by  a  process  of 
;i^rienee^  extending  over  innumerable  generations, 
inable  by  experiment  and  observation,  have  he- 
Cfvme  tmiform  or  *  necessary,'  and  that  the  difference  between 
process  and  that  which  logic  investigates  lies  in  the 
that  the  latter  admits  of  being  correctly  or  incorrectly 
ed  according  m  it  does  or  does  not  conform  to  rules 
hich  we  are  conscioua.     Such  persons  must  adjust  their 
floetriiie  of  scientific  method  to  this  doctrine,  as,  e.g.,  Mill 
fcrie«  to  do  by  making  out  thai  the  principle  of  the  uniformity 
'  ^  '-re,  which  the  inductive  methods  presuppose,  is  the 
f  an  unconscious  induction  constantly  going  on, —  if 
nM  (as  it  should  to  a  Humist)  that  the  above  principle 
it  of  expectation  formed  without  onr  being  aware  of  it. 
From  the  above  view  in  all  its  forms  is  to  be  dis- 
that  of  *  formal  logicians  *  (in  the  Hamiltonian 
ith  them  logic  is  the  science,  not  of  the  method 
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of  Icnowled^jp  (wliieli  implies  relation  to  ohjerist)^  but  of  tlios 
'  forma  of  thought  *  in  conforming  to  which  we  think  cvr^ 
recthj^  but  in  a  way  that  contributes  nothing'  to  knowledge 
or  trnth*     This  view  goes  on  the  supposition  that  while,  a«l 
all  agree,  knowledge  has  to  do  with  real  objects,  there  are 
processes  of  thought  which  do  not  affect  and  are  not  affected 
by  auch  objects.     It  is  inconsistent,  then,  alike  with  the 
doctrine  that  objects  are  only  objects  as  for  thought  (andj 
that  thus  every  correctly  performed  proc^ess  on  the  part  o^fl 
the  thinking  subject  is  a  modification  of  the  objective  world," 
and  every  modification  of  the  objective  world  is  a  further 
determination  of  the  thinking  subject)^  and  with  the  doctrine 
that  thoughts  are  merely  a  result  (a  symbolic  summary)  of 
sensible  events. 

It  derives  its  account  of  the  formal  processes  of  thought 
in  the  main  from  Aristotle,  to  whom,  however,  the  opposition 
between  correct  and  true  thinking,  between  thought  and    . 
knowledge,  between  laws  according   to  which  the  subjeeta 
thinks,  and  laws  according  to  which  objects  are  knownj  is™ 
wholly  aEen.     Aristotle  conceived  his  logic  to  be  an  account 
of  the  process  by  which  the  world  is  known,  and  tJiis  process 
to  be  a  reproduction  of  the  order  in  which  the  world  eiista^ 
The  process  by  which  we  know,  as  distinct  from  that  bj 
which  we  come  to  know^  is  one  from  <f^vait  irporepa  to  <f^vaB$ 
vtTTipa,    The  worst  of  it  was  that,  as  he  had  no  clear  concef 
tion  of  any  way  of  getting  to  the  ^vaei  irp&ra  but  that  ol 
successively  subtracting   from    properties  connected   by 
general  name  till  a  minimum  of  meaning  was  arrived  at, ; 
he  had  none  of  the  progressive  specification  of  the  gener 
idea  {which  ia  the  true  process  of  knowledge,  correspondi 
to  evolution  in  nature "),  but  that  of  passing  from  the  nat 
of  least  meaning,  and  therefore  applicable  to  most  thing^^  tu 
names  of  more  meaning  applicable  to  fewer  things.     Thu 
the  Aristotelian  or  syllogistic  logic  earns  the  reproach 
eonaisting  in  a  series  of  verbal  propositions.     It  represent! 
neither  a  method  of  arriving  at  knowledge  nor  the  system  > 
ideas  which  constitutes  the  known  world  ( in  which 
laws  are  so  specified  by  parti c alar  conditions  as  to  accouui 
for  events),  but  is  merely  of  use  for  analysing  what  is  irw 
Yolved  in  conceded  general  propositions.    Thus  it  is  specialU 
adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  Church,  according 

^  £Tlio  worda  -  oocregpoadiug  .  *  .  nature '  are  queried  in  tlte  MSL] 
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the  (MhoUc  theoiy,  needs  &  logic.  Hence  its  use  by  tlie 
Schoolmen.  They  did  not  want  a  method  of  arriving  at 
trotb,  nor  a  theory  of  what  knowledge  consists  in,  for  all 
truth  was  snpposed  to  be  conveyed,  as  the  object  of  faitb^ 
not  of  knowledge,  in  revelation.  Wliat  they  did  want  was 
a  method  of  evolving  what  was  inroWed  in  conceded  pro- 
positions of  the  faith.  Nominalism  is  the  process  by  which 
8choIastie  logic  destroys  itself.  It  is  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  in  its  deductions  from  iiniversals  syllogistic  logio 
was  merely  analysing  the  meaning  of  names.  Hence  the 
lEtodem  mind,  in  the  effort  to  know  the  tmth  about  nature 
itself,  discards  it*  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz  move  in  aa 
complete  freedom  from  it  as  Bacon  or  Newton.  Practically 
it  hsa  continued  in  vogne  as  a  method  of  arguing  or  dispu- 
tation  {in  distinction  from  a  method  of  knowing  or  learning 
to  know),  specially  of  theological  and  forensic  argument, 
fur  which  it  is  well  fitted,  because,  in  common  Ufe,  the  object 
of  argument  is  generally  conviction  of  inconsistency  (proof 
that  an  opponent  ignores  something  involved  in  a  proposition 
which  he  concedes),  while  the  object  of  forensic  and  ordinary 
theolo^eal  argument  is  of  like  sort^  riz«  to  show  that  a 
feneral  role  of  law  covers  some  partienlar  case,  or  that  a 
text  in  Scripture  or  a  Father  implies  some  particular  doc- 
trine,  which  the  author  of  the  text  probably  never  contem- 
plated^ bat  which  may  be  syllogistically  deduced  from  it, 
because  Terbally  covered  by  it.  Applied  to  etich  purposes, 
—in  other  words,  as  a  rale  for  securing  consistency  in  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  general  terras, — syllogistic 
iDgie  has  its  value  (a  value  as  a  practical,  though  not  as  a 
^eenlative,  science). 

8*  But  meanwhile — chiefly  upon  the  strength  of  the 
feiUt  true  or  valuable  side  of  Kant's  doctrine^a  theory 
of  formal  logic  has  been  constructed,  which  is  incompatible 
efen  idth  the  secondary  office  assigned  to  it  above,  Ac- 
eordijig  to  this  view,  it  is  a  speculative  science,  which 
ioTiitigates  the  laws  of  'formal^  thinking;  and  *  formal* 
thinking  means  a  process  (a)  of  formal  conception,  by  which, 
^Ten  certain  attributes,  they  are  conceived  to  represent  one 
or  more  objects  without  reference  to  anji;hing  other  than 
Ihote  attributes ;  [h)  of  formal  judgment,  by  which,  given  two 
mietpte  (attributes  conceived  as  representing  objects,  as 
above}i  one  attribute  or  set  of  attributes  is  thought  as  either 
rou  II.  *  It 
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contained  in^  or  exclude  J  by,  the  other  without  ivfei*<?nfel 
to  anything  beyond  these  several  attributes  or  sets  of  attri- 
butes 5  (c)  of  formal  reasoning,  by  which,  given  two  judg- 
ments having  one  term  in  common,  and  without  reference  tol 
anything  beside  those  judgments,  an  individual  or  a  class  is  j 
thought  as  contained  in,  or  excluded  from,  a  certain  set  ofj 
attributed  or  class,  because  contained  in,  or  excluded  from,] 
one  which   that  set  or  class  contains  o?  excludes  J     The! 
process   in   each  case  is   governed   by   the   *  principles   of  J 
identity  and  contradiction/     In  virtue  of  these,  given 
tain  attributes,  we  by  '  pure  thinking  *  (i*e.  without  refei-^nc^^ 
to  anything  else),  (1)  conceive  them,  if  contradictory,  as  not 
representing  the  same   object,  (2)  conceive   the  object  to 
which  in  any  case  they  are  referred  as  *  thereby  limited  and 
separated  from  all  other  objects,  as  being  itself  and  nothing 
else.' '     Again,  given  the  concepts  p  and  5^  *  if  5  contain  the  1 
attributes  0,  |?,  i,  I  can  by  a  law  of  thought  alone  determino  j 
that  all  q  is  ^jor,  if  q  contain  an  attribute  contradictory  of  pJ 
I  can  in  like  manner  detennine  that  no  g  is  p,"    The  same] 
applies  to  mediate  judgment  or  syllogism, 

4.  It  may  be  asked,  firsts  whether  this  account  representnl 
any  proce^r*  of  thinking  whateverj — whether  the  ostensible] 
result  of  pure  thinking  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  its  begin-! 
ning.     The  strict  formal  logicians  virtuaDy   admit  that  it 
ropreaents  no  process  in  this  sense.     Thus  in  formal  con- 
ception *  attributes  are  given  * ;  if  so,  an  object  or  objects    . 
which  they  determine  (i.e.  distinguish  from  other  objects)  idfl 
ttlso  given,  for  otherwise  they  are  not  attributes.     What  is  ™ 
there  then  in  the  result  achieved  by  pure  thinking,  in  the 
form  of  conception  (which  is  described  as  reference  to  an 
object),  which  is  not  expUcUly  in  the  data?    There  are  twa^ 
ways  in  which  it  may  be  sought  to  meet  this  objection.  I 

{a)  *  Formal  conception '  may  be  taken  to  mean  the  mentiil " 
act  by  which  attributes  are  constituted,  by  which  that  which  j 
would  otherwise  be  merely  a  feeling  becomes  a  property  o{fl 
a  feeling  subject  or  of  a  felt  thing.     But  so  to  understand 
it,  however  correct  in  itself,  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole 
doctrine  of  formal  logic,  according  to  which  formal  think 
takes  its  materials  as  given,  and  neither  adds  to  nor  altei 
them.     But  ^formal  conception/  according  to  the  suggesi 
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tjit4»rp!Tetation  of  it^  would  be  an  act  wliieli,  if  it  oould  bo 
6tlj  said  to  hare  a  '  matter '  (feeling)  given  it  at  all,  at  any 
*»te  absolutely  tmndforma  it.    Again,  whereas  formal  logii; 
'tnnis  on  the  separation  of  *  laws  according  to  which  the 
i^abjeet  tbinkB  *  fi-om  *  laws  according  to  which  the  object 
is  known/  the  firat  act  of  formal  thinking,  if  the  above 
^Qgg^stion  is  adopted^  would  be  one  which  constitutes  the 
objective  world  and  is  the  corainoo  principle  of  aU  know- 
ledge.    Xot  only,  tben^  will  it  not  be  admissible  as  a  part  of 
formal  thinking ;  the  admission  that  there  is  such  an  act  of 
thoiight  at  all  is  fatal  to  this  doctrine  of  formal  thinMng, 
KM  flhowiug  that  the  antithesis  between  *  laws  according  to 
vrbich  the  subject  thinks  '  and  *  laws  according  to  which  the 
object  is  koown '  is  untenable. 

Pi)  It  may  be  said  that,  though  *  attributes  are  given  *  to 
formal  conception,  and  with  attributes  necessarily  objects, 
"  rit  yiveti  they  are  in  a  state  in  which  contradictoiy 
jates  are  liable  to  be  referred  to  the  same  thing,  and  in 
which  objects  really  identical,  because  thought  under  the 
mm&  atti-ibutes,  may  yet  be  supposed  different  ^  and  formal 
emioeption  gets  rid  of  this  confusion.  This,  however,  is  in- 
oompatible  with  the  strict  'formal*  view.  If  certain  given 
attribtitee  are  not  €^4icitly  recognmd  as  contradictory  to 
begin  with,  it  is  not  by  mere  formal  thinking  that  they  are 
conceived  as  neoessarily  belonging  to  different  objects,  be- 
cnose  in  that  ease  reference  to  something  other  than  the 
ittribittet,  aa  already  conceived,  is  needed  in  order  that  an 
beompatibility  between  them,  not  yet  recognifled,  may 
beeoEoe  so.  It  does  not  follow  that  there  must  be  *new 
experience,'  but,  if  not  new  experience,  there  must  be  some 
furUier  consideration  of  connection  between  different  ele- 
ments of  what  we  already  knowj  which  implies  that  some- 
thing  other  than  the  *  given  attributes  '  is  taken  into  account. 
So,  toot  when  we  come  to  formal  judgment:  the  concep- 
tion  of  the  attributes  o  and  p  as  included  In  q  must  be 
•'XpUcit,  or  it  is  not  mere  formal  thinking  that  elicits 
*Lu>>y  frum  g  in  the  judgment  '  all  q  is  p^^  &c. ;  and  the  con- 
u  of  inclusion  being  thus  eacplic it,  there  is  absolutely 
tiling  in  the  judgment  that  is  not  in  the  conception^  and 
»re  h  no  process  of  thought  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
[me  holds,  mutatiji  mutandis^  of  formal  inference. 
5*  The  formal  logicians  do  not  disguise  this*     To  repre- 
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sf^nt  attributes  ivbich  formal    thinTftng    Ends    io   1>e  ictj 
referable  to  the  saioe  object,  thej  take  '  a  and  not  a,* '  wbite  j 
and  not  white,*  '  round  and  not  round,*  i*e,  attributes  alrea^lj 
eleared  fi"om  all  possibility  of  confusion   with   each  other* 
As  *  not  round,*  e,g»,has  no  determination  or  qaalities  of  iU  I 
own  except  as  the  contradictory  of  *  round,'  there  can  be  no 
real  act  of  thought  involved  in  the  transition  from  the  prty  | 
sentation  of  such  attributes  to  the  conception  of  them  ai 
necessarily  belonging  to  different  things.     In  like  manner  j 
the  formal  logician,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  thinkinj 
involved  in  immediate  and  mediate  inference  shall  be  merely  | 
formal,  seeks  for  such  expression  of  judgments  as  reinorei 
all  appearance  of  there  being  any  thought  involved  id  tie  I 
inference  at  all.     *  Quantification  of  the  predicate*  is  »<> 
doubt  required  by  the  principles  of  formal  logic.     But,  when 
once  judgments  are    expressed    in    quantified    form,   the 
formal  inference  from  them  is  reduced  to  niL     So  long  as  tbd 
judgment   stood,    *  all   men   are  mortal/   there   was  mme 
colour  for  saying  that  in  the  judgment,  *some  mortals  aw 
men,'  there  was  a  further  act  of  thought:  but  put  it  as  *  all 
men  =  some  mortals,'  and  the  conversion  into  *  some  mortali 
=all  men '  loses  all  appeamnce  of  forming  a  farther  act  <>f 
thought  at  all. 

0.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  main  question  tliat  may 
be  asked  as  to  the  value  of  formal  logiCp     Granted  that  it 
does  not  represent  any  process  of  thought  (from  soinetliing 
previously  thought  to  something  not  thought  ia  thinkitig 
the  former},  still  it  may  be  held  that  it  rightly  represents  a 
complete  act  of  thought ;  that  the  tendency  of  thought  is  to 
reach  the  form  which  formal  logic  represents,  accordlug  ta 
which  an  attribute  is  thought  as  contained  in  a  gix>tip,  and 
that  again  in  a  more  complex  collection,  or,  conversely,  a  a 
individual  in  a  class  and  that  again  in  a  larger  class.     Is 
this  trueP    Is  thought,  in  its  complete  form,  a   series  of 
quanta f  one  including,  or  included  in,  or  equal  to,  the  other? 
This  takes  ns  back  to  the  nature  of  logical  conception  antl 
judgment.     With  the  formal  logician  a  concept  is  a  notion 
of  an  attribute  or  bundle   of  attributes   fixed   by  a  sigsi, 
which  in  the  act  of  conceiving  I  regard  as  representative  of 
an  individual ;  or  (as  Hamilton  seems  generally  to  put  it)  a 
concept  is  a  notion  of  a  class,  as  possessing  some  commoa 
attribute  or  attributes,  to  which  class  in  the  act  of  cooceiTitig 
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1  refer  the  mdiFiduaL  In  logical  jiidguient^  either  an 
ftttribute  (predicate)  is  tliought  of  as  contained  in  a  group  of 
sttiibutee  {subject),  or  a  smaller  class  (enbject)  as  contained 
ill  a  lai^r  ( predicate) »  accorditig  as  one  or  other  of  the 
aihoFe  views  of  the  concept  predominatea*  Meanwhile 
with  the  constitution  of  the  individual  object  and  its  attri- 
hutes  thought  is  supposed  to  have  nothing  to  do.  This  is 
*  perceived  *  or  *  presented  in  intuition,'  and  from  it  {accord- 
mg  to  this  theory),  as  thus  from  time  to  time  presented,  the 
mind  has  *  abstracted '  attributes,  and  put  them  together  as 
a  concept  fixed  by  a  name  {or*  in  Locke's  langmige,  into 
a  nominal  essence),  upon  which,  as  things  have  been  found 
lo  which  the  name  was  applicable,  a  class  has  been  formed. 
The  ordinary  act  of  conception  takes  place  when  some  per- 
eeiTed  object  {or  '  pha^nomenon  *)  is  '  fouud  to  agree  with  the 
abitraet  idea*  (as  Locke  would  say),  *  is  referred  to  the  class  * 
(<ia  Hsinilton  would  say},  *  is  thought  under  the  attributes 
iiicladed  in  the  concept '  (as  Mansel  would  say) :  '  this  is  ft 
Diati^'  and  so  forth.  Here,  it  would  be  said,  there  is  a 
fretmiative  element  and  a^represiyHiativey  the  former  indicated 
by  the  *  this,*  the  latter  by  the  predicate,  which  shows  that 
the  presented  object,  or  intuition,  is  referred  to  a  class*  or 
bn:>ught  under  a  concept,  representative  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  other  like  phenomena.  The  difference  of  thia 
from  the  formal  act  of  conception  would  be  that  in  the  latter 
case,  though  an  object  of  intuition  (or  individual  object)  ii 
thought  under  the  attributes, — in  other  words,  though  theBO 
ftre  taken  to  represent  such  object, — it  is  a  pogftihle  object  of 
iattiition,  not  an  actual-  (E.g,  having  a  concept  contain- 
hig  the  attributes  of  roundness,  whiteness,  softness,  I 
wnaetve  a  round,  soft,  white  something, — thus,  in  Mansel's 
hognage,  ^individualising  my  concept,'— though  I  do  not 
ferceive  anything.) 

7.  *  Intuition,'  according  to  Mansel  {Prolegomena  Logica^ 
p»^,  note),  =  *  every  act  of  consciousness  of  which  the  imme- 
diate object  is  an  indimdualj  thing,  state,  or  act  of  mind, 
jm^sented  under  the  condition  of  distinct  existence  in  space 
or  time.*  It  includes  *  all  the  products  of  the  perceptive 
(external  or  internal)  and  imaginative  faculties'  (ib.)<  'In 
mrery  act  of  consciousness  the  ultimate  object  is  an  indi^ 
wid*mL  But  in  intuition  this  object  is  presented  to  the  mind 
imdly^p  and  does  not  imply  the  existence,  past  or  present. 
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of  anything  but  itself  and  the  oiintl  to  which  it  is  pres^ 
In  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  the  individonl  is  repre 
by  means  of  a  concept,  which  contains  certain  attributes 
applicable  to  other  individnals  of  the  same  kbd*  This 
implies  that  there  have  been  presented  to  the  tnlnd  prior 
objects  of  intuition,  originating  the  concept  or  general 
notion  to  whicli  Bubsequent  objects  are  referred.  Hence 
arises  another  important  distinction.  All  intnitioQ  is 
direct  and  presentative ;  all  thought  is  indirect  and  repre* 
sentative '  (ib.  p.  11),  *  Sensation'  (apparently)  is  not  jet 
'intuition*:  it  is  to  intuition  as  mere  feeling  to  fdt  thin^^ 
a  feeling  not  attended  to^  not  distinguished  by  '  this,*  *  liere>' 
or  *  now/  ^ 

We  mtist  distbgnisb  {!)  sensation  without  consdous- 
nesSi  There  may  be  an  affection  of  the  afferent  followed 
by  one  of  the  efferent  nerves  (in  the  case  of  reflex 
action),  accompanied  by  no  consciousness.  *  Sensation'  is 
scarcely  a  proper  name  for  such  an  affection ;  certainly  not 
*  feeling/  which  we  always  take  to  imply  consciousness* 
(2)  Feeling,  not  individualised  aa  an  object,  of  which  the 
eipression  is  a  cry  of  some  sort*  (3)  Presentation  of  an 
individual  object*^  (2),  forming  no  part  of  our  intelligent 
experience,  can  only  be  described  by  negatives.  It  carries 
with  it  no  distinction  of  subject  and  object;  its  only  dis- 
tinction is  as  pleasant  or  painful.  How  do  we  know 
anything  about  it  ?  Partly  by  observing  actions  of  our  own 
which  implf  that  pleasure  or  pain  is  felt,  when  at  the  same 
time,  from  occupation  of  thought,  there  is  no  consciousness 
of  pleasure  or  pain  aa  an  obja3t,  no  reference  of  it  to  a  thing. 
Partly  by  observing  animals,  in  which  we  find  the  ^igns  of 
feeling,  common  to  them  and  us,  but  not  the  sign  of  (^),  mz* 
language.  They  cry^  but  do  not  afterwards  convert  their  cries 
into  signs  of  things,  from  which  we  infer  that  they  do  not, 
in  the  proper  sense,  perceive  things. 


»   [Cf.  lA,  p,  12.  ttote] 

'  it  ma  J  be  questioned  whether  to 
animals  iu  to  b«  luscnbed  only  (1),  »», 
1  believe^  w&s  the  C&rtesiAn  ^iew,  or 
(2)  ii»  well.  Are  ihsy  tinconfioioufi  gt 
coaaciona  automata?  The  cry  of  cror- 
Inin  aoimatfit  I  should  etippo^e,  a  bowed 
lb  em  to  bav©  (2),  Must  not  (3)  be 
Meribed  to  thetn  as  well?  Doea  Dot  a 
doZ-  when  it  turns  to  ifratrh  n  flen-liite^ 
/ck:4^iieLhepiLiti^iiiid  U  not  iLeloc'ali&cd 


pdn  ulr^atly  *  intiiitmti '?  Wiie  U.  H*1L  | 
wht^n,  aa  he  atip^ifts<l,  ha  «^s  uti>c«in« 
BciotLs  dtiHfig  pre&chujg  nf  pniti  eiiii^^l 
by  calcnIiiB  in  the  kidney,  r«i|ly 
without  i*!)?  Did  esdtt^meitl  if 
thought  ihiinfie  (2)  iDto(l)?  Or  »a« 
it  tiiat  ffreHujpr  rvmsiDcd,  bat  thjit  h« 
did  not  attend  fo  ii.  did  not  P^-ficr  »t  t*j 
him*plf  OP  a  tbmg?  Prot«bly  the 
fonuer* 
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Wlmt  Hamilton  calls  '  sensation  proper '  is  a  form  of  (8). 
He  distidgimhes  *  sensitive  perception  or  perception  simply  * 
into  tvro  kinds  (a),  'sensation  proper,  eonrersant  about 
ft  sabject-objeet/  and  (b)  'perception  proper,  coa^ersant 
about  an  object^object.'  It  is  'that  act  of  consciousness 
whereby  we  apprehend  in  our  body  (a)  certain  special  affec- 
tions,  whereof  ^  an  ammcUed  or^fanism  it  is  contingently 
casceptible  (iensation  proper),  and  (h)  those  general  relations 
of  exteofiion^  under  which  as  a  material  organism  it  neces- 
sarily exists*^  *  He  quite  admita  (§  22)  that '  Beneation  proper,' 
thus  miideratood,  is  mainly  *au  act  of  intelligence/  The 
distmetion  csorresponds  to  that  of  '^  outer '  and  *  inner '  sense, 
ftoeordtng  to  Kant's  doctrioe  that  *  outer'  sense  ii*  diatin- 
gotslted  from  *  inner*  as  that  of  which  space  is  the  form 
from  that  of  which  not  space,  but  only  time,  is  the  form.  It 
also  corresponds  to  the  distinction  between  secondary  and 
primary  qualities. 

The  objections  to  this  usage  of  terms  are,  (a)  that  we 
faot  the  term  Vsenaation '  for  (1)  and  (2)  above;  (h)  that 
Pjiensation  '  naturally  carries  with  it  an  opposition  to  'intelli- 
genee/  whereas  according  to  Hamilton's  usage  it  is  purely 
an  aet  of  intelli^^enee,  only  qualified  as  exercised  on  ooeaiion 
of  an  *  affection  cjf  an  animated  organism ' ;  (e)  that  it 
conveys  the  notioiL  that  seBBitive  perception  ('perception 
of  sensible  qualities*)  is  consciously  to  the  subject  of  it 
ftppfehension  of  an  affection  of  his  animated  organisiii, 
tlik  of  eotifse  is  not  the  case:  we  perceive  colour  long 
before  we  are  aware  that  it  is  an  ^  affection  of  our  animated 
orgiints]!!.' 

8.  Is,  then,  the  notion  of  thought  given  above  the  true  one, 

m.  that  it  is  tJie  function  (a)  of  abstraetiug  attributes  found 

in  individual  things  presented  to  it,  and  then  (b)  of  taking 

soeh  attributes,  fiied  by  a  name,  as  represeutatiye  of  the 

lodiTidiial  things,  whieh^  as  thus  represented,  form  clajsges'? 

If  it  is,  then  the  developed  content  of  thought  may  be  fitly 

regarded  either  as  a  series  of  groups  of  attributes,  of  which 

tbe  more  complex  contain  the  less,  and  expressed  by  names 

ranging  &om  more  full  to  less  full  meaniug,  or,  conversely, 

as  s  series  of  classes  of  which  the  wider,  expressed  by  names 

of  less  lull  meaning,  contain  the  narrower,  to  which  names 

of  fuller  meaning  correspond.     If  this  is  the  true  view  of 
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the  cooteiit  of  thought,  the  doctrine  of  formal  logic  m 
JQstified. 

In  (a),  as  stated  abovei  there  are  three  fallacieB.  One 
Kes  in  the  antitheaia  between  preaentatiou  and  representa- 
tion, intuition  or  perception  aiid  conception,  as  if  with  the 
former  thought  had  noiiiiiig  to  do.  Another,  in  the  notion 
that  individual  things  are  *  found  *  to  have  attributes^  i.e. 
that  attributes  are  there  and  observed  apart  from  the  action 
of  thought,  A  third,  in  the  notion  that  mere  abstraction 
of  attributes  really  cx)nstitQtes  any  intellectual  process  what^ 
e?er. 

The  8o*ealled  '  immediate  intuition  ^  only  has  any  con- 
tent just  so  far  as  it  is  not  merely  presen tat ive,  Juat  as* 
when,  in  view  of  Locke's  doctrine,  that  that  only  is  *  real  ex- 
istence *  which  can  be  known  in  *  actual  present  sensation/ 
we  ask  how  much  of  any  supposed  real  object  is  reducible  to 

*  actual  present  sensation/  we  find  that  the  object  dis- 
appears, 80  is  it  when  we  ask  how  much  of  an  object  of 
intuition  remains  after  abstraction  of  all  that  belongs  to  it 
as  representative,  *  This  book '  is  an  object  of  intuition,  but 
all  qualities  in  virtue  of  whicli  I  recognise  the  object  m  a 
book  depend  on  its  relations  to  objects  not  now  presented  in 
intuition  at  all,  of  which  relations,  therefore,  the  knowledge 
is  representative,  not  presentative.  In  the  absence  of  these 
notliiug  remains  as    merely  presented  but  the  '  here '  and 

*  there/  *  now '  and  *  then,'  *  this '  or  *  that' ;  and  can  even  the 

*  this  '  and  *  that '  be  said  to  be  merely  presented  ^    Does  not 

*  this '  always  indicate  a  relation  of  something  to,  and  dis- 
tinction of  it  from,  a  subject  conseioos  of  itself  as  not  begin- 
ning or  ceasing  with  the  presentation  of  ^this,*  through  the  ' 
medium  of  which  again  the  present  something  is  related  to, 
and  distinguished  from j  other  'somethings*?  But  neither 
the  identity  of  the  ego,  nor  the  past  somethings  tn  which, 
through  common  relation  to  the  ego,  the  present  is  related, 
can  properly  be  said  to  be  presented.  Identity  =  unity  in 
multiplicity.  Identity  of  the  ego  —  its  unity  in  manifold 
expeiiences  s  to  it  the  antithesis  of  presented  and  represented 
has  no  application.  If  it  is  to  be  applied  at  all,  we  can  only 
say  that  the  identity  of  the  self  is  both  presented  and 
represented.  It  is  present  now,  but  present  as  that  which 
was  equally  present  in  my  past  represented  experience.  It 
may  be  buid,  indeed,  that  the  other  thiugs,  by  relation  to 
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which  the  'this*  is  determmed,  are  in  turn  *  presented  as 
mdmdual  under  the  condition  of  distinct  existence  in  apnco 
or  time/  in  other  words,  that  *  this  here '  is  contrasted  with 
*  that  then*/  and  '  that/  '  that/  and  *  that/  But  admitting 
that  the  hi^np  to  any  given  object  is  thus  a  aenes  of 
leparateTj  presented  individuals^  the  relation  hetwtefk  tha 
giTeu  *  thiB '  and  them  is  not '  presented  as  individaal  under 
the  conditiou  of  distinct  existence  in  space  or  time/  It  is 
^iiQt  in  any  'here'  or  'now'  at  all,  and  it  is  this  relation 
Ibicfa  makes  the  giiren  *  tliia  *  what  it  is.  It  thus  appears 
It  the  distinction  between  intuition  and  conception,  as 
seTeniUy  presentative  and  representativCj  breaks  down, 
Maosel  (p.  ItS)  admits  that  one  sort  of  intuition,  viz.  ima- 
ginstion,  is  both  presentative  and  representative*  But  the 
posgihility  of  the  distinction  implies  that  both  the  per- 
ceived object  and  the  imagined  object  are  deterniiued  by 
fehitions  which  are  not  '  presented/  Merely  as  an  '  act  of 
eondeiousness  of  which  the  immediate  object  is  an  individual^ 
Ac/  imagination  does  not  differ  from  perception,  except 
indefinitely  {as  Hume  said)  in  degree  of  liveliness-  The 
diffi^enee  is  that  in  the  one  case  ^e  modiiication  of  cou- 
eeioasness^  in  virtue  of  certain  relations,  is  referred  to  a 
permanent  cause  which  it  is  supposed  would  operate  equally 
Qpoa  others,  in  the  other  case  it  is  referred  to  an  *  inward  * 
caaae,  to  a  certain  state  of  my  organs  which  others^  under 
lite  outward  conditions^  would  not  share^  while  at  the  same 
its  similarity  to  previous  perceptions  (in  the  sense 
....^^^d)  is  recognised.  But  neither  the  relation  to  an 
'outward '  cause  in  the  one  case,  nor  to  an  ^  inward '  in  the 
odiert  18  matter  of  intuition  according  to  Mansel's  deGuition 
of  iataitlom 

9.  Conception  la  distinguished  from  intuition  as  the 
lepiresentation  of  an  object  under  attributes  from  the 
presentation  of  an  individual  object  under  the  condition  of 
distinct  existence  in  space  or  time.  But  the  object  *  repre- 
•e&t^d  nnderattribntea/  according  to  ilanselp  is  an  individuai 
abject.  There  remain,  then,  according  to  Mansel^  only  two 
points  in  which  the  conceived  object  can  differ  from  the 
mtuited*  The  conceived  object,  though  individual,  may  not 
be  *  distinct  in  space  or  time/  or  the  intuited  object  may  be 
presented  without  attributes.  Mansel^  however,  distinctly 
6ay9  that  in  coni^eption  attributes  must  be  referred  to  an 
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abject  of  inttdtion  {it  being  possible^  according  to  him^  to 
have  intuition  without  cOBceptiODj  but  not  conception  with- 
out intuition).     It  remains  that  the  intuited  object  differs 
imm  the  conceiTed  in  the  absence  of  attributes,  while  yet 
all  the  while  the  content  of  the  conception  is  supposed  to  be 
attributes  found  in,  and  abstracted  from^  objects  of  intuition.     , 
Thus  we  are  again  brought  to  the  same  coiiclnsion  that  an  m 
itn^onceimd  object  of  intuition  {an  object  of  intuition  not " 
determined  by  thought)  would  be  a  nonentity,  and  that  the 
representation  of  the  process  by  which  knowledge  is  formed 
as  one  which  begins  with  such  mere  intuition  and  goes  on  _ 
to  conceptions  by  abstraction  of  attributes,  is  aelf-contm*l 
dictorj  J  it  represents  abstraction  to  take  place  when  as  yet 
there  is  uothing  to  be  abstracted.  i 

10.  In  truth  attributes  mean  relations;  conception  =  the ■ 
thonght  of  objects  under  relations,  and  under  relations  every 
object  must  be  thought  in  order  to  be  an  individual  object 
at  all.     The  *  tbianess  '  and  *  thatnesa,*  '  here '  and  *  now,*  of  ^ 
the  object  of  intuition  are  already  relations  of  which  the     i 
intniting  subject  is  conscious,  and  of  whicb^  as  of  all  other 
relations,  he  is  only  conscious  because  he  thinks ;  because,  j 
as  a  subject  equally  present  to  and  distinct  from  suceeasiv*! 
feelings,  he  holds  them  together  as  one.     We  must  observe  1 
that  to  be  in  time  and  to  be  conscious  of  time  are  difterent 
and  mutually  e:£elusive  thinge.     It  may  be  asked.  How  can 
til  is  be  9     When  I  think  of  time,  is  not  the  thought  an  act 
of  consciousness^ — an  event — which  takes  place  in  time  ?    Nt> 
doubt  an  act  of  consciousness  is  an  event  in  the  individnaFs 
history  which  ia  in  time,  which  begins  and  ends,  succeeds 
another,  and  ia  over  before  yet  another  begins ;  but  it  would 
not  be  a  thought  of  time  but  for  its  determination  by  a 
subject  which  holds  past  and  present  together,  which  is  no 
more  now  than  it  was  tken  or  will  be  to-morrow^  and  this  is 
not  in  time.     The  thought  of  time,  like  all  thought,  is 
eternal,  but  associates  itself  in  man  with  occurrences  in  thej 
way  of  feeling  which,  in  virtue  of  that  association,  are  notl 
merely  events  in  time,  but  are  thought  of  as  snob.     Of  twa| 
successive  feelingSj  one  over  before  the  next  begins,  neither 
can  be  consciousness  of  time  as  a  relation  between  the  two. 
Every  animal  has  experiences  in  time,  and  animals  thai  see^ 
Iiave  experiences  in  space  in  the  sense  that  there  are  pictures 
on  the  retina  of  their  eyes  of  which  to  us  the  parts  are  eju. 
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temal  to  each  other.  Bat  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  be 
conscionB  of  relations  of  space  and  time.  This  they  are  not 
unless,  in  virtae  of  other  than  a  feeling  consciousness,  they 
can  hold  together  (a)  successive  feelings  so  as  to  be  conscious 
of  them  as  related  in  the  way  of  succession,  and  (6)  successive 
acts  ot  Tision  in  which  a  surface  is  traversed  so  as  to  regard 
them  as  coexisting  and  mutually  limiting  parts  of  a  whole. 
It  may  yerj  well  be  (if  they  do  not  think,  it  is  so),  that  for 
no  animal  does  space  or  time  exist,  though  really  and /or  us 
their  experiences  are  in  space  and  time. 

11.  Thought,  then,  as  consciousness  of  determination  by 
relations,  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  object  of  intuition, 
and  if  one  is  to  use  the  antithesis  of  presentation  and  repre- 
sentation at  all,  one  must  say  that  thought  is  representative, 
because  neither  its  object  nor  the  relations  by  which  its 
object  is  determined  are  present  as  feelings.  They  are 
things  which,  not  being  in  succession  at  all,  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  be  either  past  or  present.  Here  is  this  table  now 
before  me.  The  sensation  it  excites  in  me  is  in  time :  I 
torn  my  head  and  it  is  gone. 

Like  a  babble  on  a  rirer, 

A  moment  here,  then  lost  for  erer. 

But  the  relations  which  make  this  appearance  what  it  is 
really  and  in  my  understanding  do  not  come  and  go,  nor 
does  the  object,  distinct  from  all  others,  ^itself  and  not 
another,'  *  individual,'  which  they  together  constitute.  This 
individual  object  is  a  thing  of  the  understanding,  other  than 
the  feeling  excited  in  me  when  I  see  or  touch  the  table,  so 
that  I  judge  it  to  exist  when  I  am  not  there  to  feel  it,  and, 
when  again  I  have  a  sight  or  touch  like  the  first,  pronounce 
it  to  be  the  same  table,  whereas  a  feeling  as  such  can  no 
more  be  the  same  with  another  than  one  moment  of  time 
the  same  with  the  preceding.  When  I  say  ^  this  is  the  same 
feeling  that  I  had  before,'  I  am  thinking  the  feeling ;  the 
feeling  is  '  objectified,'  become  a  thing  of  the  understanding. 
It  is  not  that  there  are  two  tables  (as  Plato  dreamt),  a  *  real ' 
table  which  I  see  and  feel,  an  *  ideal '  table  which  I  think. 
This  individual  table  which  I  see  and  feel  (to  which  I  refer 
my  sensations)  is  constituted  by  relations  to  the  system  of 
the  universe  and  to  my  nervous  organism  which,  like  all 
relations,  only  exist  for  a  thinking  consciousness ;  relations 
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whicli  would  not  exist  for  me  any  more  than  tim©  exists  for 
a  jelly  fish  which  expands  and  contracts  itself  in  succesaiFe 
times,  unless  I  thought ;  which  do  not  exist  for  me  m  their 
fulness  because  I  think  inadequately  ;  and  which,  like 
thought,  are  not  in  time  as  feelinf^fs  are*  Plato's  mistake 
lay  in  the  confusion  of  feeling  and  felt  thing,  and  the  con- 
sequent notion  that,  because  feelings  were  in  perpetual  flux, 
therefore  '  sensible  things  *  were,  in  opposition  to  ideal  things 
which  were  eternal*  In  truth  the  sensible  thing^  whether  by 
this  we  mean  the  sum  of  the  conditions  of  the  given  sensa- 
tions or  the  object  to  which  I  refer  the  sensations,  =  the 
ideal  thing  or  thing  constituted  by  thought,  and  is  eternal. 
*But,*  it  will  be  said,  *  the  table  decays:'  TruCj  but  decays^ 
according  to  eternal  laws.  That  which  it  was  once  in  cextaiu 
relations  it  is  for  ever  in  those  relations-  The  whole  of  | 
nature  does  not  change,  but  only  the  distribution  of  its  parts, 
and  that  relation  to  the  whole  of  nature  which  makes  thi^ 
table  what  it  now  is  deternaiues  also  its  decay,  a  decay  iu 
which  there  is  no  loss,  but  only  transference-  ^ 

12,  After  all,  however,  the  conviction  will  remain  that  ■ 
there  is  a  difference  between  intuition  and  conception; 
between  '  ideas  which  force  themselves  upon  me  wltether  I  J 
win  or  nOj'  and  those  which  I  call  up  at  pleasure ;  between  H 
this  table  as  I  see  it,  and  my  thought  of  it  under  its  essential  " 
qualities.  These  several  differences  are  not  to  be  treated  as 
equivalent  to  each  other.  There  is  no  doubt  a  difference  (a) 
between  intuition  and  conception,  but,  according  to  the  upshot  \ 
of  Kant's  doctrine,^  it  is  a  difference  between  thought  und^r  j 
mrtain  eonditimis  (conditions  which  arise  out  of  its  relation  J 
to  or  operation  upon  sense),  and  thought  exempt  from  these  1 
conditions-  There  is  a  difference  again  (h)  betv^een  imagina- ^ 
tion  and  perception,  as  between  that  which  is  iu  a  certain 

*  There  are  not  two  objecti,  a  eon- 
ecWed  au<l  an  intuitecl ;  ccmception,  sok 
oimaelotiAti^ss  of  relatione,  is  ueciisBaij 
to  that  simplest  indirtduAlisation  of 
feeling  wiihoitt  wliich  there  is  no  'thU' 
or  *tbA£,'  Bnt  (ttcciitding  to  K&nt) 
ftrerj  knovm  object  in  voices  »et»  both 
of  bcuition  and  eoQCcption  ;  of  cancp- 
iiiMt^  in  00  fur  m  it  is  n  determiQado& 
of  nn  objeci:  throiigh  rebtioas  lo  a 
potent  ml  unirerso  ofobJtJi^t^  (a  d«ter- 
minalion  without  whieh  there  would 
be  rii>  objcK't ) :  of  in  f  nit  hit,  in  m  fnr  iia 
this  itutur,  whi*.*h  thrtjugh  fsu^'h  dttcf- 


mi nation  beiToraeB  an  object  i»  a  dutmn 
of  sense.     Out  of  thitf  t^Ution  ot  tlui 
known  object   to  the  du)  tmi  of  Btn^ 
ttriiif^   Its  Bcp^imteniss   in  spoee    and 
time,  which  mny  t^UB  he  naid  to  bvloins 
to  it  a&  intuited*  while  it  is  nenrmlked 
eo  fiir  as  the  olyeet  ih  c^uceiftiil  {or.  in 
other  words,  is  properlj  jlu  object) »  for. 
in  rcfip^ct  of  its  detertninatton  bj  olbc? 
ohject«i  though    *immte4'    aa    Bein:^  | 
fiepiarat^   front  them  in  time  And  afnit^,  ! 
it  is  not  renlly  so  :  nil  thut  beloni^  t(> J 
it,  or  make^  it  what  it  is,  comes  &miil| 
them. 
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sense  arbitrary  and  that  wliicli  I  cannot  help;  and  again  {c ) 
between  the  real  thing  and  my  conception  of  it,  as  this  at  any 
time  happens  to  stand;  but  (a),  (6),  and  (c)  are  not  to  be 
eonfnsed  with  each  other.     If  anyone'^  conception   of  an 
object  differs  from  its  reality,  so  ninst  his  intnition  of  ft, 
for*  as  we  have  seen,  all  the  contetit  of  an  intuition  lies  in 
conceived  relations*     A  conception  being  the  thonght  of  an 
object  nnder  relations,  in  intnition  the  object  so  thought  ia 
r^g«rded  under  special  couditions  of  distinctness  in  space  or 
time.      This  ia  the    common  distinction  of  all  intuition, 
whether  *  pure '  or  'empirical/  whether  perception  or  imagi- 
nation.    The  qnestion  is^  whether  this  is  the  condition  of  all 
thonghtj  whether  I  can  think  an  object  otherwise  than  in 
space  and  time.     We  have  tried  to  show  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  there  can  be  intuition  without  conception : 
can  there  be  conception  without  intuition  9   Kant  held  that 
there  could  be,  but  that  such  mere  conception  or  thought 
did  not  amount  to  knoudedge.     Hence,  according  to  him, 
though  you  conld  think  such  objects  as  a  cosmoa  (the  totality 
of  conditions),  freedom  {muga  atti),  God  (the  self-conscious 
ambjeet  of  the  physical  and  moral  worlds),  and  though  yon 
might  be  sure  that  there  were  such  objects  {which  he  held 
to  be  the  case  at  least  with  regard  to  freedom),  you  could 
not  know  them,  because  from  the  nature  of  the  case  they 
weie  not  presentable  as  intuitions,  Le.  as  distinct  in  space  or 
tiine,     Kant  was  quite  aware  that  all  relations  axe  conceived, 
Bot  intuited   (or,  more  properly,   are  conceptions).     The 
'eategoriesj'  with  him,  as  those  universal  relations  without 
which  there  would  be  no  objective  world,  are  *  pure  concep- 
tions '  to  which  no  object  of  intuition  corresponds,  but  they 
differ  from  '  pure  ideas,*  as  being  relations,  or  conceptions  of 
relations,  which  may  and  do  obtain  between  objtKita  of  in- 
tuition ;  whereas  the  *  ideas  *  of  freedom,  totality  of  con- 
ditions, &c.  are  ideas  of  that  which,  from  the  very  natnre  of 
objects  of  intuition,  can  have  no  application  to  them* 

13,  Manf?eP  holds  (what  is  quite  diiFerent  from  Kant's 
Tiew)  that  there  can  be  no  conception  without  intuition; 
that,  attributes  being  represented  by  verbal  signs,  we  may 
mod  do  reason  by  means  of  these  signs,  without  at  each  step 
referring  the  attribute  signified  to  an  object  of  intuition, 
bat  that  in  60  doing  we  reason  without  distinctly  conceiving 
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what  we  are  irasoDiiig  abaut,  and  that  if  at  any  nb^ge  in  the 
pi'ocesa,  for  fear  of  being  misled  by  mer*^  wordsj  we  ask  oor- 
sel^es  what  it  m  that  we  mean,  we  can  onlj  an  ewer  by  an  act 
of  conception  which  involves  reference  of  atiribntea  to  an 
object  of  inttdtion^siich  reference  being  necessary  to  concep- 
tion as  snch,  not  merely  to  trus  conception.  In  this  doctpne 
there  eeems  to  be  a  confusion  between  (a)  the  logical  neces- 
sity of  referring  all  attributes  to  a  subject  individualised  by 
its  attributes^  of  thinking  all  relations  as  relations  between 
things  determined  by  them,  and  (h)  the  necessity,  if  judgmeiats 
are  t^  represent  facta,  that  they  should  relate  to  objects  of 
possible  perception,  should  be  verifiable  by  sensible  experience* 
The  individnalised  subject  in  the  former  case,  the  snbject 
which  all  conception  implies^  is  not  intuited,  not  neces^xily 
presented  as  separate  in  space  or  time*  But  though  it  is  not 
necessary  to  conception  that  its  subject  should  be  intuited,  it 
may  be  necessary,  if  conception  is  to  represent  real  knowledge, 
that  it  should  relate  to  experience  in  the  way  of  sense,  to 
objects  that  can  be  perceived  ;  and  the  perceived  object,  as 
arising  out  of  data  of  sense,  though  not  itself  snch  a  datum, 
IS  intuited,  i.e.  presented  as  distinct  in  space  and  time,  thongh 
at  the  same  time  in  virtue  of  the  conception  (determination 
by  relation)  the  distinctness  is  deniedj  suppressed^  nentralised. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  because  a  judgment  about  nature^ 
in  order  to  be  true,  must  thus  relate  to  sensible  experience, 
that  its  subject  need  be  intuited  or  an  object  of  possible  per- 
ception, 

14.  It  eeems  to  me  that  the  need  of  Intuilnonalising 
conceptions  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  object  to 
which  any  given  conception  purports  to  relate.  If  it  is  an 
object  of  the  physical  world — this  world  consisting  of  phiB- 
nomena  distinct  in  space  and  time — I  must  be  always  able, 
if  my  conception  is  more  than  a  name,  to  refer  the  conceived 
relations  either  to  an  object  distinguished  from  all  others  aa 
occupying  a  certain  space,  or  to  an  event  distinguished  from 
all  other  events  as  ocennnng  at  a  certain  time-  If  I  t^*ilk  of 
some  kind  of  reciprocal  action  between  bodies,  and  my  talk 
is  to  mean  anything,  I  must  conceive  sneh  action  as  between 
bodies  which  I  present  to  the  mind*3  eye  in  distinct  spaces ; 
and  further,  if  my  language  is  to  represent  not  only  a  con- 
ception but  a  true  conception,  I  must  be  able  to  compass  a 
perceptimi  of  such  bodies  so  acting.     (Of  this  more  below*) 
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In  like  raanuer,  if  1  talk  of  a  particular  lolation  of  ante- 
cedeoee  and  seqtiencej  to  secure  ^ne^ning  1  must  present  to 
mjself  events  in  time  between  which  the  relation  holds,  and 
to  secure  truth  of  conception  I  must  be  able  to  perceitm 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  conceived  relations  do 
not  purport  to  be  relations  between  separate  thingg  in  the 
plijsiiml  worldj  e.g.  the  relation  between  man  and  man, 
bfr^tireen  snbject  and  object,  between  motives  and  will,  be- 
iwe«n  man  and  God,  or  God  and  the  world,  there  is  a 
i^mdmc^  to  intnitionalise  the  conception  ariiing  from  the 
Cict  {ft)  that  it  is  hard  (some  say  impoasible}  to  think  with- 
ciiit  expreasing  thou^^ht  in  language,  and  {h)  that  our 
language  is  primarily  appropriate  to  the  physical  world 
(indeed  to  onr  first  impression  a  of  the  physical  world),  and 
that  only  by  a  constantly  shifting  process  of  metaphor  is  it 
made  to  do  other  duty.  This  tendency  (which  is  the  ultimate 
soofice  of  dogma)  leads  us  into  |mradoxes  and  contradictions, 
out  of  which  we  are  apt  to  find  an  escape  in  mysticism, 
Thetroe  way  of  escape  is  to  recognise  the  tendency  itself  as 
ajtogether  misleading.  Is  not  the  true  notion  of  'faith,' 
that  it  IB  the  apprehension  of  objects  which  we  cotic&Ivb  bal 
caimot  present  in  intuition^  an  apprehension  of  which  the 
proper  expression  is  not  language  but  moral  action  1^  Such 
*  faith  *  is  almost  the  opposite  of  what  is  apt  to  be  reckoned 
80^  Tix*  %  fiicility  in  presenting  intuitions  which  purport  to 
be  of  that  which  does  not  really  admit  of  being  so  presented 
tt  alL  In  moral  action,  too,  not  in  perception,  lies  the 
ferification  of  such  conception*  *  That  which  for  man  is 
tnie,  man  can  verify ' ;  but  all  verification  does  not  lie  in 
tlie  posaibility  of  perception.  The  existence  of  the  moral 
bw  and  determination  by  the  conception  of  it  cannot  be 
Terified  in  this  way.  There  is  no  perceivable  object  which, 
ftiper^irabk,  demonstrates  the  existence  of  the  morai  law 
keoittje  it  is  impossible  otherwise  to  he  accounted  for.  To 
pereeption  in  the  strict  sense  (the  same  sense  in  which  we 
r^-rify  physical  theories  by  it)  there  may  be  no  difference 
bt^tween  an  act  determined  by  physical  causes,  an  act  de- 
tamtiied  by  expectation  of  pleasure,  and  an  act  det-ermined 
'  *Nft  conception  of  a  moral  law.  Ton  cannot,  as  in 
-  in^  a  theory  of  physical  causation,  say,  here  is  an 
1  on  one  side,  and  here  on  the  other  is  such  a  motive, 
^nly  one  present   in  all  cases  where  the  act  is  done. 
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therefore  this  motiire  mast  be  the  cause.  Ton  cannot  ihiif 
verifj,  because  the  action  as  *  Handlung '  ('  action  on  its 
inner  Bide  ')  is  not  perceivable  at  aD,  But  every  man  can 
verifj  the  existence  of  the  moral  law  bj  actiog  according  to 
his  conception  of  it ;  najj  he  even  verifies  it  (shows  it  to  be 
real)  by  asking  whether  there  is  such  a  law,  and  why  he 
should  conform  to  it ;  for  its  '  real  erietence '  only  purports 
to  be  an  existence  for  his  consciousness^  and  that  it  so  exists 
he  shows  by  asking  such  questions  about  it.  And  this 
verification  of  the  moral  law  and  of  man's  capacity  for  being 
determined  by  the  conception  of  it  (even  though  the  deter- 
mination by  it  be  not  such  as  to  outweigh  determination  by 
sensuous  desire)  is  also  verification  of  a  reason  which  is  at 
once  author  and  subject  of  such  law,  and  which  is  thus  other 
tban  natural. 

15,  So  mueb  for  the  distinction  between  intuition  and 
conception,  Now  for  that  between  perception  and  imagina- 
tion. There  is  undoubtedly  a  difference  between  this  room 
as  I  look  round  and  the  same  as  I  might  represent  it  to 
myself  elsewhere  an  hour  hence.  Is  the  one  conedotisness 
real,  the  other  unreal  ?  Is  the  one  the  work  of  *  things 
witliout  us,'  the  other  the  *  work  of  our  own  mind '  f  If  my 
perception  of  this  room  were  merely  a  sensation  or  succession 
of  setJsationSy  then  its  difference  from  imagination  of  the 
room,  in  which  there  need  be  no  element  of  sensation  at  all, 
wonld  be  obvious*  But  there  is  no  perception  without  an 
intellectual  interpretation  of  sensation.  In  the  supposed 
casCj  it  means  that  on  occasion  of  a  certain  sense  of  colour, 
a  complex  object,  determined  by  certain  relations,  wtich  has 
gradually  formed  itself  in  my  thoughts,  recurs  to  my  con* 
sciousness.  In  what  does  this  differ  from  imagination  of  the 
room?  (ci)  The  octa&wn  of  the  recurrence  of  the  thought 
object  to  consciousness  is  different-  Imagination  is  often 
quite  as  involuntary  as  perception,  but  the  nervous  irritation 
which  occasions  it  is  of  a  different  sort,  {b)  The  relations  by 
which  the  object  is  determined  in  the  two  cases,  though  in 
some  respects  alike,  are  in  others  different.  The  perceived 
object  stands  in  a  certain  relation  to  my  body  and  to  other 
things  outside  my  body,  in  which  the  imagined  object  does 
not.  These  differences  between  perceived  and  imagineil 
objects,  however,  are  not  differences  either  (a)  between  *  the 
work  of  things  without  us  *  and  '  the  work  of  mind,'  or  (4) 
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between  *  real  *  and  ^  unreaK'  Not  (a)>  because  on  the  oae 
Imad  to  the  act  of  imagiiiatioii  is  much  as  to  tlie  act  of 
perception  there  is  necessary  some  affection  of  the  animal 
organism,  and  on  the  other  an  inteUectual  sjmthesis  is 
as  necessary  to  constitute  the  relations  which  render  the 
percei?ed  object  what  it  i^i  as  it  ia  to  constitute  the  imagined 
o^iect  what  it  is.  Not  {b),  because  each  object  has  its  own 
peoUtj,  there  being  no  unreality  in  the  imagined  object  till 
it  id  ooiifused  with  the  perceived,  till  those  relations  to  my 
body  and  other  things  outside  my  body  which  characterise 
the  perceived  are  wrongly  ascribed  to  the  imagined**  When 
we  ask,  Was  soch  and  such  an  appearance  real  or  imaginary 
(m  absence  of  auy  suspicion  of  fraud) '?  the  question  is  not 
properly  whether  the  appearance  has  any  reality  at  all  (if 
it  ti  *  bare  yision,'  still  it  has  its  own  reality),  but  whether 
the  relations  of  the  appearing  object  (which  constitute  the 
miUty}  are  such  as  the  subject  of  the  appearance  takes  them 
to  be. 

16*  Next  as  to  the  difference  between  the  real  thing  and 
my  conception  of  it  as  this  at  any  time  stands.  Our  crude 
nob'on  of  the  antithesis  between  what  is  real  and  what  m 
thought  i^ves  way  before  the  consideration  that  all  reality 
lied  in  relations,  and  that  only  for  a  thinking  consciousness 
Ad  relations  exisL  It  is  apt  to  be  supposed  that  reality  in 
K>me  special  sense  belongs  {a)  to  feeling,  as  that  which  the 
imiividuiil  cannot  help  having,  {b)  to  what  is  material.  But 
the  supposition  (a)  in  fact  means  that  the  feeling^  is  real  in 
rirtiie  of  its  relation  to  an  outward  can»ey  and  for  a  merely 
feeling  consciousness  there  would  be  no  such  relation. 
Feelings  being  successive,  there  could  be  no  idefdijicatioti  of 
one  with  another  {in  the  judgment  'this  that  I  now  feel  is 
the  9ame  object  that  I  felt  betore  *)*  no  reierence  of  feeling 
to  an  outward  cause  which  does  not  pass  along  with  it.  We 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  when  certain  writers  apeak 
of  the  •  unreality  of  mere  feeling,'  they  mean  feeling  as  it 
would  be  for  a  merely  feeling  consciousness*  Every  feeling 
Iiaa  abundant  reality  as  determined  by  its  actual  conditions 
and  efl^ts ;  hut  what  is  meant  is  that  for  a  subject  which 
laerdy  felt  there  would  not  be  this  deternjination  (this 
determination  would  not  be  presented  aa  an  object), 

17,  As  to  the  fupposilion  [h)^  ask  yourself  what  you  mean 
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by  *  matter,'  and  yoii  find  that,  wliatever  tTie  answer  {p*£r.1 

matter  is  tie  extended,  matter  is  solid ^  matter  is  the  un- 
known cause  of  sensations);,  it  is  a  stat*?ment  of  some  rela-. 
tions  or  other.     Thus,  if  it  be  true  that  whatever  is  real 
so  in  virtue  of  its  being  material,  this  still   implies  that 
reality  is  cotistltuted  by  relations,  though  all  but  a  particularj 
sort  of  relations  are  arbitrarily  excluded.     In  the  doctrino 
of  evolution  *  matter  *  is  no  longer  merely  defined  by  certaml 
specific  qualities  (extension  or  solidity)  that  belong  fco  it 
matter.     It  becomes  what  lJXi?  (in  one  of  its  senses)  was  to^ 
Aristotle,  the  germ  or  possibility   (Bvpafiis)  of  all  things,  ^ 
But,   according    to    this   view^   for    the    determination   of 
matter    by    certain    limited    relations    is    substitnted    Us 
determination  by  relation  to  all  that  is  developed  out  of  it. 
Suppose  all  the  life  of  the  universe,  including  our  spiritu^ 
life,  to  have  been  developed  out  of  a  primitive   matter  \ 
the  actuality  of  this  must  have  lain  in  what  has  been  and 
being  developed  out  of  it.     In  other  words,  so  far  as  it  wa 
really  anything  at  all,  it  bad  really  a  spiritual  life.     There' 
is  no  alternative  between  saying  that  it  was  really  all  this 
and  saying  that  it  was  reaUy  nothing.    That  which  is  the 
bare  possibility  of  all  things  can  only  be  in  and  for  itself 
nothing.     You  cannot  say  anything  of  what  it  is,  but  only 
of  wliat  it  is  io  be.    But '  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit**    If  your  primi- 
tive matter  were  really  what  it  is,  merely  in  and  for  itself^  J 
void  of  qualities,  nothing,  the  evolution  of  the  universe  frornH 
it  would  be  unaccountable.     We  have  therefore  to  suppose  " 
that  it  does  not  exist  merely  in  and  for  itself*  but  for  a 
thinking  subject  for  which  it  is  not  nothing  but  all  thingi* 
determined  by  relation  to  all  that  is  to  be  consequent  on  it 
or  come  out  of  it.     Thus,  though  the  doctrine  of  evolutiuu    i 
is  fatal  to  the  old  natural  theology,  so  far  as  this  regardedfl 
God  as  a  great  architect  who  made  the  world  as  a  man" 
makes  a  machine,  it  logically  necessitates  the  existence  of    ■ 
an  eternal  thinking  subject,  in  relation  to  which  alone  thfifl 
primitive  matter  is  the  possibility  of  what  it  becomes*  andT 
each  lower  phase  of  life  the  antecedent  condition  of  a  higher. 
Any  notion  tcf  the  contrary  arises  from  the  transference  tc 
matter,  in  the  only  proper  sense  in  which  the  evolutionist 
can  regard  it  (viz.  as  that  which  %  tUelfiB  nothing,  though] 
the  possibility  of  all  things),  of  the  qualities  which  belong 
to  it  in  the   sense   in  which   the   mechanical   philosophet 
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speaks  of  it,  as  that  which  is  extended^  or  resists  pressure, 
or  conveys  force.  Transferring  these  properties  to  the 
primitive  matter,  people  are  able  to  evade  the  alternative  of 
r^arding  it  either  as  absolutely  nothing,  ^  ex  quo  nihil  fieri 
potest,'  or  as  being  already  to  an  eternal  mind  what  it  shall 
become.  But  if  we  allow  this  transference,  and  so,  finding  a 
reality  for  the  primitive  matter  in  these  qualities,  dispense 
with  that  determination  of  it  by  what  it  shall  be,  which 
implies  its  presence  to  an  eternal  mind,  we  are  bound  to 
show  how  these  properties  of  matter  account  for  what  is 
otherwise  unaccountable,  life,  animal  and  spiritual,  &c« 
which,  it  must  be  supposed,  not  having  existed  up  to  a 
certain  time,  then  began  to  exist  in  virtue  of  the  properties 
of  matter  as  mere  modes  of  the  motion  of  particles.  Accord- 
ing to  the  true  view,  which  regards  *  primitive  matter '  as 
indeed  nothing  by  itself,  but  for  an  eternal  mind  determined 
by  all  that  is  to  follow  it,  this  difficulty  does  not  arise ;  for 
according  to  it,  as  the  *  primitive  matter '  is  already  more 
than  what  it  is  in  and  by  itself,  so  every  successive  actuali- 
Eation  of  it  is  really  what  as  yet  in  time  it  is  not.  In  time 
there  was  motion  before  there  was  organic  life,  and  one  sort 
of  organic  life  before  another,  but  really  (for  the  eternal 
mind  for  which  alone  it  was  anything)  the  motion  was  more 
than  it  was  in  and  by  itself,  was  determined  by  its  riT^^^ 
had  its  essence  in  that  which  was  to  follow  it. 

18.  That  *  all  reality  lies  in  relations '  will  more  readily 
be  admitted  than  that  ^  only  for  a  thinking  consciousness  do 
relations  exist.'  'Granting,'  it  may  be  said  (what  indeed 
is  qnite  clear),  '  that  if  we  did  not  think  as  well  as  feel,  if 
there  weife  no  thinking  subject  to  hold  our  feelings  together, 
we  could  not  he  consciotus  of  relations,  it  is  quite  another 
matter  to  say  that  there  would  be  no  relations.'  But  at  any 
rate  one  should  think  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with 
those  who  hold  that  relations  exist  otherwise  than  as  we 
know  them  to  exist.  For  vs  it  is  quite  certain  that  only 
through  the  equal  presence  to  successive  feelings  of  a  subject 
other  than  they,  which  holds  them  together,  and  thus  held 
together  regards  them  as  its  object,  are  there  related  things 
or  relations  at  all.  It  is  not  that  first  there  are  relations  and 
then  they  are  conceived.  Every  relation  is  constituted  by  an 
act  of  conception. 

This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  there  is 
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*  notliing  tut  the  soul  and  its  feelings/  or  that  realities 
feelings,  even  feeliuga  as  deterniined  bj  thoughtp  It  is 
through  feeling  as  determined  by  thought  that  for  us  there 
conies  to  be  reality,  but  the  reality  is  not  to  be  identified 
with  the  process  by  which  we,  as  thinking  animals,  arriire 
at  it  Even  simple  facts  of  feeling  (e,g,  the  fact  that  a 
certain  sweet  smell  accompanies  the  sight  of  a  rose)  are  not 
feelings  as  felt ;  more  clearly,  the  conditions  of  such  facts 
are  not  feelings,  evea  as  determined  by  thought*  A  *  feeling 
determined  by  thought'  would  probably  mean  a  feeiingJ 
which  but  for  thought  I  should  not  have,  e.g.  emotion  at' 
the  spectacle  of  a  tragedy.  Objective  facts  are  not  of 
this  sort,  not  feelings  determined  by  thought,  though  but 
for  the  determination  of  feeling  by  thought  they  would  not 
eidst  for  our  consciousness.  *Is  not  this  to  give  up  the 
doctrine  that  the  redity  of  the  world,  as  well  as  our  know- 
ledge, is  rendered  possible  by  thought  ?  *  No ;  it  still 
remains  true  that  *  reality  and  objectivity  *  have  no  meanuig 
save  as  espressing  a  relation  which  without  thonght  could 
not  be*  The  world  before  there  was  sentient  life,  was  not 
what  it  is  to  us  as  sentient;  the  world  of  conditions  o^ 
feeling  is  not  to  intelligence  (even  our  intelligence)  what 
it  is  to  ns  as  feeling :  but  as  a  world,  as  rea^,  as  ohjective^ 
Buch  a  world  was  or  is  only  what  it  is  to  intelKgence,  to 
thinking  subject,  and  could  not  be  apart  from  such  a  subject*! 
19,^  Wliat  true  meaning  is  there  in  saying  that  *  sensations 
are  in  flux'?  Does  not  psychology  teach  that  each  sensa^l 
tion  is  *  registered,'  remains  in  effect  as  a  modifieation,  - 
however  slight,  of  the  *  psychoplasm,*  which  qualifies  every 
succeeding  sensation  ?  The  answer  is,  that  sensation  con-» 
tributes  nothing  to  the  '  cosmos  of  our  experience,*  is  not  i 
possible  subject  of  relations,  except  so  far  as  attended  to. 
As  attended  to,  it  is  a  passing  event,  related  to  and  deter- 
mined by,  forming  one  series  of  change  with,  foi*mer  and  after 
events,  and  this  in  virtue  of  presence  to  and  distinction 
from  a  thinking  subject.  The  permanence  of  (a)  the  effect 
of  the  sensation  is  not  a  permanence  of  what  the  sensation 
Nas  to  me,  as  {h)  an  event  in  the  way  of  feeling.  "What 
memory  retains  or  recalls  is  (b),  not  (a),  (a)  may  be 
pennaneut,   and  there  may  yet  be  no  memory.     Unless 


'  [Thi*  «ecKf>n  ie  out  of  place  here; 
it  would  com©  tnoro  lippropr  ji*tely  as  a 
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sensations  were  in  flux  in  sense  {b)y  we  could  not  be  conscious 
of  them  as  changes,  any  more  than  we  could  be  so  unless 
there  were  something  beside  them  not  in  flux.  The  qualifica- 
tion of  a  sequent  sensation  2;  by  a  previous  one  y  is  not  a 
eonscionsness  of  them  as  events  or  of  a;  as  a  change  from 
y.  Hence  permanence  in  the  psychical  effect  of  sensation 
does  not  in  the  least  facilitate  the  reduction  of  intelligence 
to  sensation.  If  sensation,  as  it  is  for  consciousness,  or  as 
a  hwa§u9  of  knowledge,  were  permanent,  it  could  not  be 
sack  a  Svvafus.  It  must  pass,  yet  be  retained  as  having 
passed,  in  order  to  become  a  factor  in  any  of  the  most 
elementary  relations  which  are  conditions  of  knowledge. 

20.  The  objections  which  suggest  themselves  to  the 
doctrine  that  relations  are  constituted  by  thought  do  not 
apply  to  the  doctrine  itself  (which,  once  understood,  is 
inevitable),  but  to  its  supposed  implications,  (a)  What, 
according  to  it,  becomes  of  ^  external  matter,'  which  all  the 
«xact  sciences  suppose?  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  unaffected 
by  the  doctrine,  except  that  ^  externality '  has  to  be  under- 
stood as  of  matter  to  mattery  not  of  matter  to  thought, 
'matter'  and  'externality'  alike  meaning  certain  relations 
which  thought  constitutes,  (h)  Is  there  then  nothing  other 
than  thought?  (c)  Is  the  universe  the  creation  of  my  own 
mind?  How  can  that  be  when  I  only  began  to  think 
twenty-five  years  ago  ?  We  answer  to  (6) ;  undoubtedly  there 
is  something  other  than  thought  Feeling  is  so ;  the  whole 
system  of  nature,  on  which  feeling  depends,  is  so;  its 
otherness  fi.-om  thought  makes  it  what  it  is,  but  this  is  the 
tame  as  saying  that  relation  to  thought  makes  it  what  it  is, 
that  but  for  thought  it  would  not  be.  Conversely,  *  other- 
ness '  &om  nature  makes  thought  what  it  is.  The  very  idea 
of  thought  implies  a  irepovy  for  thought= self-consciousness, 
or  consciousness  of  the  distinction  between  subject  and 
object,  and  thought  cannot  be  conscious  of  itself  except  in 
distinction  from  an  object.  The  mistake  lies  in  a  confusion 
between  the  relation  of  object  to  subject,  and  that  supposed 
externality  of  matter  to  mind,  which  is  really  a  transfer  of 
the  true  externality  of  space  to  space  to  the  relation  between 
subject  and  object  J     Subject  and  object,  thought  and  its 

*  It  n  importnnt  not  to  confuse  organism.  It  is  a  common  delusion 
the  reUtion  of  snbject  and  object  with  that  one  sort  of  phienomena  are  *8ub. 
tlw  niatioo  of  naiter  to  the  pvychical      jectiTc/  another  '  objectire.'    In  truths 
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tnpop,  are  correlative  or  complementary  factors  in  the  wholel 
of  Belf-coasciousnesaj  or  {Tvhicli  is  the  same)  together  con- 
stitute the  reality  of  the  world.     Each  is  what  it  is  only  in 
relation  to  the  other,  but  there  is  this  difference,  that  whereas 
it  is  true  to  say  that  only  for  tlie  subject  or  f&r  thoaght 
is  the  object,  or  the  erspoif,  what  it  is,  it  is  not  true  to  say  ^ 
that  only  for  the  object  or  for  the  hipov  is  the  subject  oi 
thought  what  it  is  (just  because  the  */or*  impliea  relation  la^ 
conecionsness,  and  the  srepop  is  that  in  the  whole  formed  bjj 
self-ooiiscioasness  which  is  not  conscious). 

2L  (c)  The  point  of  this  objection  lies  in  the  sense  of^ 
exdttslon  attached  to  '  my  own/  and  in  the  supposition  that 
*my  mind*  began  to  exist  when  I   (my  animal  organism) 
was  bom,  or  perhaps  not  till   somewhai  later  J     What  is^ 
meant  on  the  other  side  is  that  the  world,  with  the  wholafl 
process  of  development  in  time  (including  the  development  ^ 
out  of  lower  forms  of  that  animal  organism  which  is  the 
&vpap.if  of  thought),  exists  eternally  for  an  eternal  mind, 
or  as  a  factor  in  an  eternal  self-consciousness;   that  thia,^ 
eternal  mind  uses  the  animal  organism  in  man  as  its  vehiclej 
80  as  to  constitute  a  being  self-conscious,  yet  limited  h 
conditions  of  the  organism  in  respect  of  the  irspop  (object- 
matter)  which  its  self-consciousness  can  comprehend ;  that 
thus  the  human  mind^  qua  mind,  has  not  a  beginning  ia 
time  at  all,  does  not  exist  in  time  at  all.    That  which  exists 
in  time   is   the  organism   fitted   to   be  a  vehicle  for  self- 
conscious  thought,  and  of  this  the  beginning  is  not  properly 
to  be  fixed  at  birth  or  at  *  conception  in  the  womb ' ;  it  has 
had  a  history  of  which  we  seek  the  beginning  in  vain.     But 
this  history  itself, — the  connected  series  of  events,  determined^ 
by  the  constant  system  of  nature,  which  forms  it,— as  it^ 
exists  only  in  relation  to  an  eternal  and  self-conscious  mind, 
so  is  knowable  by  us  only  because  this  mind  oonetitiites  the 

*  me  *  in  each  of  ns ;  only  because  it  so  uses  the  animal 
organism  of  man  as  to  form  a  being  formally  self-conscious, 
and  thus  capable  of  knowledge,  able  to  conceive  a  world  ol 
which  each  element  is  determined  by  relation  to  the  whole, 
though  but  slowly  advancing  to  the  articulation  of  this 
conception  • 

*  mental  pb&notQfina  *  ttn?  jtiit  a£  objec-  and  objeet  mre   eorrdatite  fitctors  of 
live  fts  liny,  phsenorocoa  of  TOntlcrjust  ©rerything  as  kriowa* 
Mff    aiibjcttive    as   any.      If  mird   and  ^  See  GenmU  JAtr^dttrtifm  i0  ffnm^  ^ 
inali«r=  iwoorder^of  plia'iiotnena,  ihvy  |  129  tm  |  132,  espveiitUy  |{  133,  ISi  | ' 
do  uot^&tibj^ct  and  (^fjt'et,  for  tiubjfcct  vob  i,  fp.  II3-U^. 
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22.  But  it  may  be  said,  ^  Is  not  all  this  a  mere  guess, 
due  to  man's  inability  to  view  the  world  save  through  the 
coloured  glasses  of  his  own  subjectivity?'  On  any  other 
supposition  the  world  which  we  know,  the  world  which  can 
be  shown  to  be  determined  by  relations  which  thought 
constitutes,  must  (a)  be  one  which  begins  and  ends  with  the 
birth  and  death  of  the  individual  man;  and  (&),  if  we  still 
cannot  help  supposing  that  there  is  a  real  world,  a  world  of 
*  things  in  themselves/  out  of  relation  to  what  we  know,  its 
existence  will  just  suffice  to  render  what  we  know  unreal, 
but  in  every  other  respect  will  be  for  us  nothing  at  all.  We 
yainly  try  to  evade  (a)  by  saying  that,  though  the  intelligence 
of  each  individual,  through  which  there  is  a  present  world 
for  him,  begins  with  his  birth  and  ends  with  his  death,  yet 
from  this  he  rightly  infers  the  existence  of  a  past  world. 
The  thing  inferred  is  not,  any  more  than  the  conditions  of 
understanding  which  determine  the  inference,  outside  the 
thinking  consciousness.  That  very  relation  in  the  way  of 
time  which  ^  past '  expresses,  like  all  such  relations,  arises 
from  the  presence  of  the  ego  to  feelings,  and  cannot  other- 
wise be  accounted  for.  If  *  my  own  mind '  began  with  birth 
and  ended  with  death,  the  world  of  which  alone  I  know 
anything — the  inferred  past  no  less  than  the  present — must 
do  so  likewise. 

23.  As  regards  the  supposition  (6)  of  a  world  of  *  things 
in  themselves,'  it  may  be  said,  *  Why  may  there  not  be  such 
a  world?  How  do  I  know  that  the  categories  of  my 
knowledge  are  forms  of  the  real  world?  Why  may  there 
not  be  a  world  undreamt  of  to  which  they  do  not  apply  ? ' 
A  negative  to  such  a  suggestion  cannot  be  proved.  What 
has  to  be  done  is  (a)  to  prevent  misapprehension  by  pointing 
out  that  the  categories  (cause  and  effect,  &c.)  only  purport 
to  be  laws  or  forms  of  an  objective  world  as  existing  for  a 
mind,  not  to  be  conditions  of  mind  itself.  An  objective 
world,  it  is  held,  can  only  exist  in  virtue  of  these  supremo 
determining  relations,  and  they  again  only  exist  for  a  mind 
or  thought,  but  to  thought  itself  they  do  not  apply.  Yoij 
cannot  say  properly  that  thought  is  a  cause  or  effect,  a 
substance  or  an  attribute.  If,  then,  you  like  to  speak  of 
thought  as  a  *  spiritual  world,'  and  say  that  the  categories 
which  regulate  the  knowledge  of  nature  (in  virtue  of  which 
every  cons^uence  has  a  uniform  antecedent)  do  not  apply 
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to  tbe  '  spiritual  world/  well  and  good ;  but  jou  mnat  not 
then  go  on  to  mix  Tip  this  Bpiritual  world  with  the  natural, 
and  talk  of  *the  Bupematural  projecting  itself  into  the 
natural-'  The  *  supernatural '  with  most  people  is  a  hybrid, 
neither  natural  nor  spiritual,  (h)  It  must  be  pointed  out 
that  the  supposition  of  there  being  another  world  not  deter- 
mined, as  that  which  we  know  is,  by  thought,  is  itself  the  work 
of  self-conaciousnesSj  still  distinguishing  an  object  from  itself, 
but  trying  to  detach  from  the  object  all  that  determination 
which  really  belongs  to  it  in  virtue  of  its  relation  to  the  self, 

24.  If  it  be  true,  then^  that  without  relations  there  is 
no  reality,  and  that  only  for  a  thinking  consciousness  do 
relations  exist,  what  becomes  of  the  difference  between  *  real 
things '  and  our  conceptions  of  them  ?  *  Everj?body  *  (it  will 
be  said)  '^  knows  that  my  conception  of  a  flower,  however 
correct,  is  not  the  real  flower.'  Quite  so  5  but  why  not  **  (a) 
*  The  conception  is  my  own  making,  but  I  defy  you  to  make 
a  flower/  (b)  *  I  can  see,  smell,  and  touch  the  flower,  bat 
not  my  conception  of  it/  (c)  ^  The  flower  is  au  indiTidual 
thing  ;  my  conception  of  it  ia  not,  but  only  a  representation 
of  snch  through  it«  attributes/ 

Take  (h)  first.  The  sight,  &c,  of  the  flower  means  that 
certain  sensations  have  been  referred  to  an  identical  thing, 
a  thing  thought  of  as  one  throughout  successive  sensations, 
which  thus  becomes  the  subject  of  sensible  properties  ;  and 
that  on  the  recurrence  of  any  such  sensation,  it  is  inter- 
preted as  a  sign  of  this  thing,  so  that  the  mere  sensation  is 
immediately  superseded  by  the  judgment,  *I  smell  a  flower/ 
Now  all  this  is  the  work  of  the  understanding,  apart  froin 
which  there  might  be  this  or  that  smell,  sight,  &c.  but  not 
the  flower  which  I  see,  Ac.  because  there  would  be  no  unity  of 
successive  sensations  in  an  identical  thing.  The  real  fli>wer» 
then,  means  certain  relations  of  sensations,  which  are  not 
ttiemselves  sensations,  relations  which  only  exist  as  con- 
ceived, in  virtue  of  an  intellectual  synthesis.  Thediflcrence* 
of  it  from  my  conception  of  it  is,  that  in  the  latter  certain 
relationB  are  detached  (a)  from  sensations  which  in  reality 
they  determine,  and  {h)  from  a  multitude  of  other  relations 
with  which  they  are  really  connected.  The  extent  of  the 
Utter  detachment  depends  on  the  more  or  less  scientific 
character  of  the  conception.  Thus  our  thought  of  natunil 
reality  is  always  in  the  rear  of  reality  itself  fQr  two  reasons. 
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(1)  Sensation  is  always  in  flux.^  A  feeling  occurs,  is  deter- 
mined by  conceived  relations,  and  as  the  result  of  that  de- 
termination is,  for  consciousness,  a  real  thing:  the  next 
moment  it  has  gone,  and  it  seems  that  for  thought  the 
relations  alone  remain.  This  implies  that  sensation  is  a 
necessary  complement  of  natural  reality.  *  Then,*  it  may  be 
said,  'there  is  no  natural  reality  before  actual  sentience.' 
The  relation  to  sensation  yet  to  come  is  inyolved  in  the 
reality  of  nature  as  nature  was  before  there  were  as  yet 
sensations.  In  like  manner  the  relation  to  sensations  of 
yesterday  is  involved  in  the  reality  of  today.  That  sensa- 
tions are  past  makes  no  difference  in  reality,  as  this  is  for 
that  consciousness  for  which  alone  there  is  reality  at  all. 
The  conceived  fact,  the  reality,  that  such  a  sensation  occurs 
under  such  conditions,  is  unaffected  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  sensation  is  not  now  occurring.  (2)  Being  ourselves 
beings  of  slowly  emerging  intelligence,  we  can  never  com- 
prehend the  relations  of  the  natural  world  in  their  fulness, 
and  if  at  this  moment  we  could  know  all  that  is,  tomorrow 
it  would  have  changed — changed  according  to  intelligible 
laws,  but  still  changed. 

25.*  The  conception  of  the  flower  may  be  opposed  (a)  to 
actnal  events  in  the  way  of  sensation  (a  certain  sight  or 
smell,  &c.  as  at  any  time  occurring),  as  determined  by  rela- 
tions ;  (6)  to  possibilities  of  those  events.  From  (b)  a  true 
and  adequate  conception  does  not  differ  at  all.  ^s  to  (a), 
the  mere  event  of  sense  is  not  reality,  nor  for  a  subject  that 
merely  felt  the  sensation  would  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
reality.  For  a  subject  perfectly  intelligent  the  difference 
between  (a)  and  (6)  would  not  exist.  Eeality  would  be  the 
fact  that  a  sensation  shall  occur  or  has  occurred,  just  as 
much  as  that  it  is  now  occurring,  because  such  a  subject 
^wonld  not  be  a  subject  of  the  sensation.  But  we  not  only 
have  the  consciousness  for  which  there  exist  the  relations 
irhich  constitute  natural  reality  (intelligent  consciousness)  ; 
-we  have  also  the  sensitive  consciousness  which  is  a  factor  in 
those  relations.  We  must  experience  the  sensation  before 
ire  know  the  fact  that  it  occurs  under  certain  conditions, 
and  constant  repetition  of  sensation  is  necessary  in  order  to 


«  [Thii 


.  Mctioo  19,  above.] 

his  section  seems  to  be  a  restatement  in  a  fuller  form  of  the  latter  half 
oi  the  preceding  section.] 
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the  completion  of  oar  knowledge  of  the  conditiotis  imtJer 
which  it  occurs-  But  supposing  that  kuowledge  once 
attaioedj  the  full  reality  would  exist  for  us,  as  known  fact^ 
without  repeiition  of  sensation.  It  aeema  as  if  reality  were 
perpetuallj  vanishing^  but  on  consideration  we  find  that 
what  has  vanished  was  not  the  reality,  'The  form  remains, 
the  function  never  dies/  Sensation  vanishes,  but  not  the 
fact  that  it  has  occurred  under  certaia  conditions  and  leaves 
certain  effects,  and  this  is  its  reality,  but  a  reality  only 
possible  for  a  synthetic  intelligence- 

26*  As  to  (ft),'  a  conception  is  not  *my  own  making'  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  an  artiBcial  flower  is.     It  i®  the 
result  of  past  experience,  and  though,  as  just  shown,  but  for 
the  activity  of  thought  in  this  experience  it  would  not  he  an 
experience  of  things  at  all,  still  this  activity  is  not  oae 
which  it  rests  with  this  or  that  man  to  exercise  or  not,  as  it  i 
seems  to  rest  with  me  whether  I  shall  now  walk  out  of  tliis 
room  or  not.     No  doubt  I  can  arbitrarily  combine  objects  inj 
cunception  which  cannot  be  combined  in  reality  (I  can  con- 
eeive  centaurs^  &c.}  :  such  conceptions,  however,  are  not  in 
question.    What  u  in  question  is  the  relation  between  the 
conceptioD  of  a  real  thiug  and  the  real  thing  itself.     The 
former  is  not  my  own  making,  but,  being  made,  can   b^  ' 
retained,  as  the  sensation  cannot.     The  reality  of  objects 
which  we  tnow^  or  are  in  process  of  coming  to  know,  is  sense  j 
determined  by  thought  relations*     As  explained,  sensation  I 
is   that  which  we  cannot  retain,  and   of  which  we  cajinotj 
by  thinking  <iomiuand  the  recurrence,  while  the  thought  I 
relations  are  in  a  sense  our  own.    What  the  thinking  subject 
has  contributed  to  reality^  it  retains  from  reahty:  in  this! 
sense  the  con^^epiion  of  tlie  flower  is  my  own  malting,  while  [ 
the  sensation  which  must  supervene  upon  this  couception  in  1 
order  to  constitute  a  t€qI  flower  is  an  event  which  X  cannot  1 
command,  and  which,  having  occurred,  becomes  part  of  a] 
past  which  I  cannot  reproduce.     Adopting  the  distinction 
between  conception  and  sensation j  as  one  between  what  I 
can  make  and  what  I  cannot,  we  must  say  that,  though  what 
I  can  make  does  not  amount  to  the  real  flower,  no  more  does  fl 
what  I  cannot  make.     Only  if  continuance  or  reproduction  * 
of  feeling  were  necessary  to  the  reality  of  the  represented 
object,  would  the  opposition  lie  between  the  real  object  us 

*  [AbFiTP,  tiection  34.] 
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that  which  I  cannot  make  and  the  thought  of  it  as  that 
which  I  can. 

27.  The  same  considerations  help  us  to  deal  with  (c). 
What  is  meant  by  the  individuality  of  the  real  thing?     Does 
it  mean  (1)  singleness,  distinctness  in  time,  of  the  sensitive 
act  in  which  it  is  presented  ?     Or  (2)  its  identity,  that  in 
virtue  of  which  it  is  itself  and  not  another?     Or  (3)  the 
complex  or  combined  result  of  the  relations  which  determine 
it  or  make  it  what  it  is  ?     Or  (4)  that  special  result  of  such 
relations  which  consists  in  organic  life?     As  to  (1),  we  have 
admitted  that  the  sensitive  act  is  other  than  any  such  rela- 
tion as  thought  constitutes,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  the 
reality  of  the  natural  thing.     It  is  an  event  in  time,  and,  as 
SQch,  the  absolute  irtpov  to  self-contained   thought.     But 
then   we  must  remember  that,  as  soon  as  we  speak   of   a 
moment  of  time,  or  of  an  event  as  occurring   in  such  a 
moment,  we  have  intellectually  determined  it  by  a  relation 
only  possible  for  a  subject  that  holds  successive  moments 
and  events  together  in   one.     Thus  in  the  first  sense  of 
individuality  (distinctness  of  a  sensation  in  time),  we  may 
hold  that  it  is  necessary  to  reality,  and  that  it  implies  the 
presence  to  thought  of  something  other  than  thought,  but 
which  yet  derives  its  determination  from  thought ;  and  of 
this  abstraction  is  made  in  conception.     In  sense  (2),  indi- 
Tidnality  is  a  pure  datum  of  thought.      A  feeling  indeed 
may  have  identity,  but  only  as  converted  into  a  felt  thing, 
as  retained  by  thought  from  and  after  the  act  of  sense,  and 
then  contrasted  with  other  objects  so  retained.     Every  con- 
ceived object,  as  conceived,  has  identity;  no  supervention 
of  sensation  upon  the  conception  is  necessary  to  constitute 
the  identity  of  such  an  object,  or  makes  any  diflPerence  to  it ; 
and  only  a  conceived  object  can  have  it,  because  without 
conception  there  would  not  be  the  synthesis  of  diflFerences 
(of  one  thing  from  all  other  things)  which  constitutes  it.     If 
this  is  true  of  individuality  in  sense  (2),  it  is,  if  possible, 
more  obviously  true  of  it  in  sense  (8),  which  indeed  is  merely 
the  actualisation  of  (2).     The   individuality   which  =  bare 
identity,  the  distinction  of  a  thing  always  the  same  with 
iteelf  from  all  other  things,  is  particularised,  or   made   a 
definite  sort  of  identity,  in  virtue  of  the  specific  character  of 
its  distinction  from  other  things  which  is  at  the  same  time 
its  relation  to  them.     As  only  through  the  presence  of  the 
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tbinking  subject  to,  and  the  action  of  it  upon,  a  sensation 
does  this  become  a  separate  thing,  so  only  throuo^h  the  sam© 
presence  and  action  does  qualification  bj  relation  gather 
upon  the  thing.  It  is  not  in  dispute  that  every  sensation 
reaUjr  has  a  definite  indiYidnalitj  or  character,  moredefioite* 
becaase  depending  on  more  complex  conditions,  than  any  of 
us  knows.  What  is  maintained  is  that  merely  as  a  sensa- 
tion, or  apart  from  relation  to  a  thinking  subject,  it  would 
not  be  so.  Thus,  though  a  feeling  as  it  occurs  to  the  thj  lik- 
ing man  is  individual,  it  is  so  not  in  virtue  of  what  it  mei'ely 
is  as  a  feeling,  but  in  virtue  of  what  it  suggests.  In  other 
words,  the  individuality  belongs  to  the  ihmg  of  tkotight^  to 
tlie  conceived  object,  which  does  not  become  any  more 
individual  because  a  sensation  occurs,  which  I  refer  to  it. 
The  conceived  object  which  I  call  *  the  pear-tree  in  my 
garden  '  is  no  less  individual  as  thought  of  than  when  I  see 
it.  The  act  of  seeing  it  no  duubt  is  individual  in  time,  which 
the  thing  of  thought  is  not*  but  to  individuality  in  senses 
(2)  and  (3)  the  occurrence  of  sensation  makes  no  difference^ 

28.  It  is  a  mistake,  then,  to  op[>ose  the  real  thing  to  the 
conception  of  it  as  individual  to  what  is  not  individual  but 
*  abstract  univei*sal/  The  conceived  object,  the  thing  indi* 
vidualised  by  relations  which  does  not  come  and  go  with  sensa- 
tion, is  the  only  thing*    There  is  no  real  thing  other  than  it. 

It  is  not  that  there  is  a  co?iceived  thing  which  is  unreal,  and 
a  different  perceived  thing  which  is  reaL  Qua  ihtng  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  conceived  and  the  jjerceived  thing ; 
and  in  perception  it  is  thought,  or  an  act  of  conception,  in 
virtue  of  which  alone  there  is  a  thing  perceived.  But  in  per- 
ception there  is,  over  and  above  the  relations  which  deter- 
mine the  thing  as  conceived,  a  relation  to  the  sensitive 
organism  of  the  perceiving  (which  is  also  the  conceiving) 
subject.  The  possibiUty  of  such  a  relation  is  the  test  uf 
natural  reality ;  Le.  the  only  real  objects  and  relations  in 
nature  are  such  as  ai'e  either  more  nearly  or  more  remotely 
related  to  sense*  A  conceived  past  condition  of  the  eaxth^ 
such  as  the  geologist  describes,  is  real  because  it  is  the  only 
possible  explanation  of  some  part  of  our  present  sensitive  ex- 
perience. But  the  possibility  of  such  explanation  presupposes 
the  identity  of  nature, — thut  nature  is  one  through  all  time, 
80  that  all  phsenomena  ai^e  changed  appcHrances  of  what 
remains  the  s^ame,      Tlina  in  grant ing    that  perception  is 
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the  sole  verification  of  conception,  we  must  (a)  restrict  this  to 
conception  about  nature ;  {h)  note  that  perception  itself  is  not 
mere  sensation  or  feeling  but  relation  of  something  to  sense 
only  possible  for  a  conceiving  mind;  (c)  that  a  conceived 
relation  verified  by  perception  is  seldom  itself  a  relation  to 
sense  given  in  perception;  and  (d)  that  the  possibility  of 
verification  depends  on  the  pure  conception  of  the  unity  of 
nature,  on  the  conception  of  what  can  never  be  perceived. 

It  is  not  that  first  there  is  conception,  that  then  sen- 
sation supervenes,  and  reality  results.  Natural  reality 
involves  relation  to  sense,  and  the  occurrence  of  sensation 
ex  parte  nostra  is  the  test  whether  our  conception  of  reality, 
v?hich  as  a  conception  of  reality  implies  the  belief  that  a 
certain  sensation  will  occur  under  conditions,  corresponds 
to  reality  or  no.  It  is  not  that  any  particular  reality  first 
comes  into  being  on  the  occurrence  of  my  sensation.* 

The  real  thing,  then,  is  individual  because  universal: 
Le.  its  individuality  lies  in  its  relation  to  all  other  things, 
which  is  a  one  in  all,  the  common  element  in  all,  a  universal ; 
it  lies  in  this  relation,  this  mere  difference  from  all  other  things, 
as  particularised.  Thus  we  may  not  say  either  that  the  real 
thing  is  individual,  not  xmiversal  (for  its  individuality  is 
a  tmiversal  particularised),  or  that  its  individuality  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  such  a  work  of  thought  as  conception  (for 
its  individualiiy  is  the  work  of  thought).  If,  however,  we  hold 
that  the  thing  as  real  differs  from  the  thing  as  merely  con- 
ceived in  virtue  of  actual  or  possible  relation  to  sense  (which 
may  be  true  of  natural^  reality),  then,  since  such  relation 
implies  occurrence  in  time,  we  may  truly  say  that  individu- 
ality in  time  is  an  incident  of  realisation ;  that,  every  ^  thing ' 
being  a  conceived  thing,  the  possibility  of  presentation  in  a 
distinct  time  is  necessary  to  its  being  also  a  real  thing. 

29.  Neither  the  thing  as  we  at  any  time  conceive  it,  nor 

*  Oui  relation  to  sense,  as  a  fact  or  (inward)  act,  not  one  wbich  we  find  real 
Toality,  exist  for  a  consciousness  not  through  occurrence  of  sensations.  The 
sensitiTe?  If  not,  how  do  facts  of  nature  conception  of  an  absolute  good,  of  a 
exist  for  Ood  ?  '  categorical '  law,  of  freedom  (moral 

•  *  Natural'  reality  only ;  to  the  moral  autonomy),  is  equally  real,  so  long  as  it 
object  this  distinction  between  the  real  determines  the  will,  though  no  object 
sod  the  merelyconceived  does  not  apply.  can  be  found  corresponding  to  it,  as 
That  which  must  supen'ene  upon  the  from  the  nature  of  the  case  there  cannot 


conception  of  it  in  order  to  its  be,  for  what  is  found  given  in  sensitive 

beeoming  real,  is  determination  of  the  experience  can  only  be  an  event  con* 

wiU.     Id  other  worda,  a  moral  concep-  ditioned  by  another  event, 
tkm  IB  one  to  which  we  give  reality  in 
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ibe  Lhin^  as  we  feel  it,  la  the  tiling  in  tlie  fulrmnB  of  iti] 
reality.     I  hare  a  conception  of  a  flower,  and  upon  the  oc- 
carreooe  of  a  sensation^  which  I  interpret  bj  means  of  this 
conception,  I  judge  Hhe?re  ie  a  real  flower';  but  the  flower 
is  realUj  much  more  than  the  relations  which  I  had  previonslj 
coneei\^ed  p/iwf  the  present  relation  to  sense.    But  this '  more  * 
still  lies  in  relations  which  can  onlj  exist  for  a  conceiving 
mind,  and  which  my  mind  is  in  proceas  of  appropriating.  — 
The  gi^eat  mistake  lies  in  regarding  a  conception  as  a  fixed  fl 
quantity^  a  'bundle  of  attributes/     In  truth  a  conception, 
as  the  thought  of  an  object  under  rdatioiiB^  is  from  its  very 
nature  in  constant  expansion.     Hence  tlie  impossibility  oCB 
really  defining  a  conceived  object,  unless  the  relatioiis  which 
determine  it  (like  those  of  space}  from  their  primariness  ad* 
mit  of  being  isolated.     The  ordinary  definition  of  an  object 
is  available  only  for  rhetorical  pui^Lises,  as  expressing  what 
far  the  time  certain  disputants^,  or  those  to  whom  a  man  is     i 
speaking,  agree  to  understand  by  a  name,  .H 

30.*  Would  a  perfectly  adequate  conception  of  the  condi^ 
tiona  of  a  phienomenon  (an  event  in  the  way  of  sensation) 
differ  from  the  reality  ofsuchphsenomeuon?  (1)  The  conception 
of  conditions  is  equivalent  to  the  conditions  as  conceived,  since 
the  conditions  are  only  possible  as  constituted  by  a  synthetie 
intelligence,  and  our  conception,  so  far  as  adequate,  is  a 
repetition  of  the  act  of  such  intelligence.  If  an  *  adeqtiate 
conception,  &c/  then,  is  to  differ  from  the  reality,  it  must 
be  because  suntething  besides  the  conditions  of  an  event  in  j 
the  way  of  sense  is  necessary  to  complete  its  reaHty>  yIslM 
actual  sensation.  Is  this  so  P  Is  not  the  notion  that  an  ^ 
event  in  the  way  of  sensation  is  something  over  and  above 
it>e  conditions,  a  mistake  of  ours  arising  from  the  fact  that 
we  feel  before  we  kuuw  what  the  reality  of  the  feeling  is,  and 
hence  coiitinne  to  fancy  that  the  feeling  really  is  something 
apart  from  its  conditions  P  For  the  knowing  consciousness, 
even  in  us — that  consciousness  for  which  alone  there  is  reality 
at  all— the  fact  that  a  certain  sensation  is  experienced  under 
certain  conditions,  once  learnt,  is  independent  of  actual  ex- 
perience of  the  sensation.  For  it  the  conditions  are  t  he  reality 
of  the  sensation.     Eepetition  of  sensation  is  only  netnled  from 
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the  infirmity  of  our  minds,  in  order  to  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  conditions.  To  say,  then,  that  the  fully  conceived  con- 
ditions of  a  phsenomenon  still  fall  short  of  its  reality, — that 
sensation  must  supervene  upon  them  in  order  to  constitute 
reality, — is  a  mistake.  For  the  only  sort  of  consciousness 
for  which  there  is  reality  the  conceived  conditions  are  the 
reality.  *  The  conditions,  however,  are,  or  include,  relation  to 
feeling.'  True ;  but  relations  to  feeling  are  not  feelings, 
and  the  consciousness  for  which  the  full  reality  of  such 
relations  exists  must  be  analogous  to  the  consciousness  in 
virtue  of  which  we  know,  not  to  that  in  virtue  of  which  we 
feel. 

(2).  As  regard  owr  conceptions,  they  are  confessedly 
always  inadequate.  Does  perception  give  us  reality  in  a 
sense  in  which  conception  cannot  ?  There  is  no  perception 
without  coftception,  but  in  order  to  perception  sensation  must 
supervene  upon  conception.  Is  such  supervention  necessary 
in  order  that  the  conceived  (as  conceived  hy  ua)  may  become, 
or  represent,  the  real?  Subtract  from  the  perceived  all  that 
which  is  conceived,  as  distinct  from  feeling,  and  nothing 
remains  to  be  real ;  but,  conversely,  subtract  from  the  per- 
ceived that  in  virtue  of  which  you  distinguish  it  from  the 
conceived,  would  what  remains  be  real  9  The  given  con- 
ception, the  thought  of  an  object  under  certain  relations,  is 
affected  in  respect  of  reality  by  perception  just  so  far  as  per- 
ception further  determines  it — leads  us  to  know  the  object 
ander  relations  not  known  before.  The  perceived  object  is 
fhe  same  as  the  conceived,  but  in  perception  it  may  become 
more  real,  just  so  far  as  on  occasion  of  a  feeling  there  is 
farther  thinking.  Conception,  however,  as  it  remains  over 
from  perception  in  which  one  has  learnt  something,  is  not 
related  to  reality  otherwise  than  the  perception.  I  perceive 
something  and  then  shut  my  eyes:  perception  over,  con- 
I  oeption  remains,  and  the  conceived  fact  is  just  as  real  as  the 
perceived.  It  only  ceases  to  be  so,  in  so  far  as  conceived 
determinations  are  gradually  dropped  from  it. 

I  cannot  make  the  thought  of  the  real  object  any  more 
than  the  real  object.  I  can  in  some  sort  retain  the  thought 
of  the  real  object, — i.e.  my  inadequate  conceptions  of  the 
conditions  which  constitute  it, — but  the  only  reason  for 
saying  that  in  so  doing  I  do  not  retain  the  real  object  in  any 
Sense  in  which  I  ever  perceived  it,  is  that  the  sensation  in 
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whicli  it  was  3Tipposeil  to  be  ght^n  Tanislies.     But  iiongli 
the  sensation  vanishes,  the  conceived  fact  of  its  occurrenee,  h 
which  is  alone  the  renlityy  remains.  B 

31  •  What  has  been  so  far  said  has  arieen  ont  of  the 
proof  that  the  opposition  between  intuition  and  thought, 
as  between  presentative  and  representative,  is  fallacious. 
Incidentally  it  has  further  shown  the  fallacy  of  supposing 
that  it  is  the  function  of  thought^  having  found  things 
with  attributes  given  independently  of  it,  to  abstract  these*] 
Thooght,  as  the  faculty  of  synthesis^ — ^holding  sensations 
together  as  a  sensible  thing,  and  one  thing  with  another  , 
as  mutually  qualified^ — con dii ides  the  attribates.  The  process  | 
of  abstraction 5  as  ordinarily  described  (as  beginning  with 
complex  attributes  and  leaving  out  attributes  tiU  the  notion 
is  reached  which  has  the  mininium  of  determination),  if  it 
really  took  place,  would  consist  in  moving  backwards.  It  j 
would  be  a  donkey-race.  The  man  who  had  gone  least  way  j 
in  it  would  have  the  advantage,  in  respect  of  f ulnesa  ■ 
and  definiteness  of  thinkings  of  the  man  who  had  gone 
furthest.  The  false  doctrine  of  abstraction,  as  we  find  it  in 
Greek  philosophy,  and  as  it  hiis  descended  to  us  through  the 
Sehohistic  logic,  has  its  root  in  the  conversion  of  the  true 
antithesis  between  mere  feeling  and  the  work  of  thought  into 
the  false  one  between  the  sensible  thing  (feeling  as  deter- 
mined by  its  conditions)  and  the  work  of  thought.  It  being 
true  that  the  process  to  knowledge  is  a  process  from  mere 
sensation  to  the  relations  which  determine  it,  and  which 
exist  for  thought  (or  are  i^oi^ra),  Plato  through  the  abo?e 
confusion  came  to  regard  it  as  a  process  away  from  sensibl9| 
things^away  from  those  conditions  of  sensation  (the  '  ortk 
ad  universum  '  in  diittnetion  from  the  '  ordo  ad  nos  *)  at 
which  it  is  the  true  object  of  knowledge  to  arrive*  A  pro- J 
cess,  however,  (a)  to  what?  and  {b)  by  what  method?  All 
sensible  things — -the  whole  order  of  phsenomena — being  ei- 
eluded,  nothing  remained  to  be  the  object  or  end  of  the 
process  but  that  of  which  you  cannot  say  anything  in  par* 
ticular,  pure  being*  The  intellectual  process  ends  where  it 
began  J  with  that  of  which  you  can  only  say  '  it  is.'  If  there 
is  any  difierence,  it  is  only  that  between  *  there  it  is  ^  and  the 
mere  *  it  is,*  The  method  conesponded  to  that  of  the  Socratic 
search  for  definitions.  The  object  of  this  as  employed  byl 
Socrates  was  to  obtain  precision  in  the  use  of  general  nam^ 
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bj  considering  caae«  in  which  they  were  applied  aud  leaving 
oot  those  features  of  each  case  to  which  the  name  was  not 
relevant.  For  this  (and  incidentally  for  moral  eeJf-e^amina- 
tioe)  it  has  its  use,  but  not  so  when  treated  as  a  procesa  bjr 
which  thought,  taking  its  departure  from  the  half  reality  of 
the  si^nsible  thiog,  reaches  true  reality.  Thought  is  thut 
nednoed  to  the  office  of  aualyeiag  the  contents  of  general 
iiamB9*  When,  with  the  revival  of  interest  in  physical 
knowledge,  the  notion  of  reality  as  coDsistiug  in  abstractions 
was  given  up,  the  notion  of  thought  corresponding  to  the  old 
ootioQ  of  reality  was  retained.  Hence  the  antithesis,  which 
h&s  governed  njodern  English  philosophy,  between  the  work  of 
thought  and  reality.  If  the  function  of  thought  is  aba  traction^ 
the  highest  idea  (as  that  on  which  the  ftmction  of  thought  has 
been  most  exercised)  will  have  least  reality :  in  short,  the 
mare  we  think,  the  les&  we  uhall  kuow. 

S2,  UVe  say,  in  opposition  to  such  a  doctrine,  that  thought 
id  a  process  Irom  the  more  abstract  to  the  more  concrete,— 
that  we  know  things  first  under  a  minimum  of  qualification 
and  afterwards  under  more, — we  seem  to  contradict  the  fa<jt 
that  knowledge  begins  with  experience  of  real  objects, 
which,  as  real,  are  qualified  with  infinite  complexity.  *  Can 
you  deny  (it  will  be  aaid)  that  it  so  begins  with  experience ; 
or  that  objects  of  experience  are  thus  real  in  the  moat 
concrete  sensed*  We  answer;  it  does  so  begin^  and  the 
objects  are  thus  real,  but  only  in  themselves ;  for  the  subject 
learning  to  know  they  ai*e  so  only  potentiallyj  not  actually. 
For  him  the  beginning  of  knowledge  is  merely,  *  there  m 
something,'  in  other  words,  his  first  idea  is  of  *  mere  being  * ; 
this  *  something '  gradually  becomes  further  qualified,  as,  in 
virtue  of  that  relation  of  the  ego  to  paising  feeling  which 
rendefB  it  '  something,'  it  is  held  in  relation  to  other  experi- 
eiica.  Thus  *  concrete '  objects  are  gradually  constituted  by 
m  process  which  is  conjointly  one  of  synthesis  and  analysis. 
It  is  not  that  there  is  first  analysis  and  then  synthesis,  or 
wkm  versa^  but  that  in  and  with  the  putting  together  of 
ejcperiences,  the  world  before  us,  which  is  for  tas  to  begin 
with  confusedly  everything  and  definitely  nothing,  is  resolved 
into  distinctness;  or,  conversely,  that  as  resolved  into  dis- 
iinclness,  it  assumes  definite  features  which  can  be  combined. 
EreiT  sensation  attended  to  implies  a  detachment  of  it  from 
Ilia  flax  of  successive  feelings,  and  so  far  an  analysis  by  which 
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it  and  they  are  alikfi  to  a  certain  extent  determmeA,  aad  also 
a  sjnthesis  of  it  with  them. 

33.  Ml  speculatiye  thinking  and  koomng,  even  of  tte  ' 
scientific  kind,  is  a  continnation  of  this  conjoint  analysis  and 
Bjnthesis  by  which,  for  the  first  time,  knowable  thitigs  are 
eonBtituted  for  us.  So  far  as  there  is  a  difference  bt*tween 
two  stages  of  thought  and  knowledge,  it  is  between  the 
later,  that  in  which  we  know  that  we  are  knowing  and 
think  that  we  are  thinking,  and  the  earlier,  that  in  which 
we  do  not.  Thia  difference  is  sometimes  pnt  in  a  misleading 
way  as  that  between  conscious  and  unconscious  thought. 
(In  another  sense  stUl,  nature  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
unconscious  thought,  which,  to  be  true,  must  be  taken  to 
mean  that  natural  things  only  exist  for  thought,  or  in 
relation  to  a  ^elf-conscious  snbject,  but  do  not  themBehes 
think.)  All  thought  must  be  conscious  (which  does  not 
mean  *  accompanied  by  any  sensitive  emotion  *),  but  need 
not  imply  reHection  on  itself  as  thought*  Inordinary  know- 
ledge there  is  no  such  reflection.  Hence  ordinary  men  are 
quite  unaware  of  any  activity  of  thought  haTing  contributed 
to  constitute  the  things  of  which  they  have  experience. 
When  it  comes  to  scientific  inquiry  they  know  they  are 
thinking,  but,  from  the  preconceived  idea  that  thought  has 
contributed  nothing  to  the  constitution  of  the  thiugs  thought 
about,  they  give  a  wrong  account  to  themselves  of  what  their 
scientific  thought  consists  in,  and  regard  it  as  mere  methodic 
reception  (suppose  that  the  mind  in  scientific  thought,  as  in 
ordinaiy  experience,  is  merely  receptive,  but  more  methodic 
cally  receptive).  I'or  us  the  preliminary  or  *unreflective* 
stage  of  knowledge  is  indefinitely  abridged  by  language. 
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A,    THE  IMPOBT  OF  PBOPOSTTIOm, 

[Mill,  Book  I.  ChjipteP  V.*] 

34,  Logic,  according  to  Mill^  is  the  science  of  *  proof/ 
of  *  eridence/  of  *  inference,'  Le*  of  the  process  by  which  we 
arrive  at  such  true  '  beliefs '  as  are  not  intuitive* 

The  account  of  the  distinction  between  two  kinds  of 
truth  (In  trod,  §  4)  is,  '  Truths  are  known  to  as  in  two 
wajs  f  aome  are  known  directljj  and  of  themselves ;  some 
tbrongh  the  medium  of  other  truths.  The  former  are  the 
mlgect  of  Intuition^  or  Consciousness ;  the  latter  of  Infer* 
eooe/  Logic  only  deals  with  the  latter  kind,  though  the 
question  what  truths  are  of  the  latter  kind,  what  of  the 
fanner,  is  not  for  the  logician  to  decide  (ib»}.  I^ths  of 
the  latter  kind,  however,  form  *  far  the  greatest  portion  of 
knowledge,^  so  that  *  nearly  the  whole  of  science  is  amen- 
mWe  to  the  anthority  of  logic  '  (ib,  §  5).  Directly  afterwards 
we  ape  told  that  *  the  field  of  logic  ia  coextensive  with  the 
field  of  knowledge/  It  is  different,  however,  &om  knowledge, 
since  its  business  is  not  to  arrive  at  inferred  trntha,  but 
todeieimine  whether  they  have  been  arrived  at.  (It  is  not 
tiiS  process,  but  the  theory  of  the  process.) 

A  tmth,  wliether  of  intuition  or  inference,  is  a  proposi* 
tion  (L  i*  §  2),  and  a  proposition  expresses  belief  in  a 
matter  of  fact  consisting  in  a  relation  between  two  phEeno- 
mana  (I.  r,  §  I),  *  Matter  of  fact,-  'object  of  belief,* 
*  import  of  a  proposition' — even  *  proposition  *  alone — are 
iitlercluuigeable  with  Mill.  '  Logic  is  not  the  science  of 
tMlteTt  but  of  proof  *  (p.  8).  '  Nothing,*  however,  ^  bat  a 
fnoposition  can  be  an  object  of  belief,  or  therefore  of  proof  * 
(L  ill-  §  1  J*  Everything  proved,  then,  must  be  a  belief,  but 
belief  m  not  proved  or  provable. 

*  [Tilt  >«fenae««  am  to  the  4Ut  edition  (IBS^)*] 
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The  '  relation  l>etweeii  two  pliEenomena '  is  also  spoken 

of  as  a  relation  between  two  *  nameable  things '  (I<  i.  §  2), 
Aecordinglj^  since  before  propositions  can  be  proven  there 
mnst  he  propositions,  ajid  before  propositions  names  and 
nauieable  things,  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  proof  must 
be  preceded  by  an  inquiry  into  (which  with  Mill  means  a 
classification  of)  (a)  the  meanings  of  names,  {h)  the  relations 
between  nameable  things  expressed  in  propositions. 

The  order  which  Mill  adopts — beginning  with  names, 
going  on  to  nameable  things,  and  finally  to  the  import  of 
propositions — is  essentially  misleading,  Ab  he  himself 
admits,  the  minimum  of  'belief*  or  'possible  truth*  is  a 
proposition-  Nothing  less  than  what  can  be  stated  in  a 
proposition  is  a  matter  of  fact  at  all.  Except,  then,  a.s  a 
constituent  in  a  matter  of  fact,  a  *  nameable  thing  '  has  no 
intelligible  character.  It  is  for  knowledge  nothing.  Nor 
can  *  names  '  be  classified  without  reference  to  that  which 
they  signify — without  reference  to  *  things,'  which  are  what 
they  are  in  irirtne  of  relations  which  only  propositions  can 
state,  in  other  words,  which  are  elements  in  *  matters  of  fact" 
apart  from  which  they  are  nothing  at  all. 

35.  Thus  the  right  order  would  have  been  to  begin  with 
the  import  of  propositions,  analysis  of  which  should  have 
supplied  a  doctrine  of  categories — a  doctrine  which  Mill 
attempts  to  supply  in  the  chapter  on  'things  denoted  by 
names  '—and  then,  having  tbns  answered  the  question  as  to 
nameable  things  in  the  oiily  way  in  which  it  can  Ije  answered, 
to  classify  names  according  to  the  function  which  thej  fulfil 
in  different  sorts  of  proposition.     In  fact,  in  Chapters  11, 
III,  and  ¥,  Mill  is  dealing  with  one  and  the  same  question, 
but  answering  it  in  different  and  more  or  less  inconsistent 
ways.     This  is  the  question^  What  are  those  primary  re- 
lations without  which  there  would  be  no  world  of  connected 
matters  of  fact  to  be  known  at  all^  and  of  which  all  other  rela- 
tions are  determinations, — which  form  the  universal  elemen 
that  is  particularised  in  all  knowledge?     Such  relations  an 
conceptions*     It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  them  as  relatioi 
other  than  conceptions,  of  which  we  form  conceptions*     Thejl 
are  constituted  by  the  act  of  conceiving,  by  the  pre8en^ 
of  the  ego  to  the  *  manifold  of  sense/    They  are  not  the  gra- 
dual  result  of  experience,  for  they  are  the  presuppositions 
of  experience.     They  are  implied  in  the  whole  process  by 
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which  tbe  Luiuaii  race  has  oome  to  knowledge,  and  bj  which 
the  individtial  now  comes  to  knowledge,  but,  according  to 
the  difference  alrea4y  noticed  '  between  kn&ivmg  and  kmmitig 
thai  we  kfiow^  we  do  not  know  tkeni^  duritig  tbe  process 
which  tbey  alone  render  possible.  Tbe  true  account  of 
them  can  only  be  got  by  an  analysis  of  knowledge, — by 
*  tr&ciog  its  genesis,*  if  yon  like,  if  by  this  yon  mean  a 
process  from  simpler  to  more  complex  conceptions,  not  if  you 
mean  a  process  in  time  by  which  the  human  race  has 
gradually  attained  them  (such  a  process  as  it  is  the  fashion 
to  call  a  *  natural  history  of  knowledge  *).  What  people  are 
reaUy  tracing  when  they  imagine  themselves  to  be  tracing  a 
process  by  which  formal  conceptions  have  originated,  is  the 
'proeeaB  by  which  they  have  been  gradually  disentangled  and 
hate  found  abstract  expression-  Of  the  latter  process  a 
history  is  possible,  but  it  presupposes  both  (a)  a  knowledge 
of  what  these  conceptions  are,  that  can  only  have  been 
attained  by  an  aualysis  of  knowledge,  well  or  ill  performed  ; 
and  (b)  the  immanence  of  these  ideas  in  the  human  mind 
daring  the  process  by  which  they  have  found  abstract 
expression.  To  seek  to  get  at  their  real  significance  by 
etymology,  by  ascertaining  the  exact  nature  of  the  sensuous 
clothiug  in  which  they  were  first  invested,  is  childish, 

36.  What  has  Mill  to  say  about  them  in  the  chapter  on 
the  import  of  propositions?  A  proposition  expresses  *  belief 
ha  ring  reference  to  things,^  not  (as  he  holds  that  earlier 
writars,  adopting  Locke's  definition  of  knowledge,  have 
•nppoeed)  *  to  our  ideas  of  things,*  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
beUief  expressed  by  a  proposition  does  not  relate  to  a  *  mere 
idea^'  in  the  sense  of  something  which  in  the  act  of  belief  I 
regard  as  merely  belonging  to  my  own  mind,  as  distinguished 
from  *  things/  But  Locke,  in  his  definition  of  knowledge, 
did  not  mean  'idea*  to  carry  this  sense,  *Idea*  with  him 
^'ibe  immediate  object  of  the  mind  in  thinking,'  and 
ihm&  ^ ideas*  which  in  his  language  are  ectypes,  not  arche- 
l^pes,  T12*  eimple  ideas  and  complex  ideas  of  substances,* 
eorrsspond  very  much  to  Mill's  '  phreiiomena '  as  =  states 
of  eonscteusneBS  referred  to  outward  things  causing  them, 
which  in  their  ^real  essence*  are  unknown  to  us.  But 
Locke,  in  regard  to  ^  ideas  of  substances  ^  (e.g.  gold),  finds 
himself  in  prasenoe  of  a  difficulty  which  Mill,  by  an  easy 
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way  of  talking  of  *  phenomena,'  evades  but  does  not  me^ 
Thej  purport  to  relate  to  *  external  things/  tilings  outsidg 
our  mindsj  and  of  gnch  things  we  know  nothing  but  the 
ideaa  they  produce  in  ns  (the  phesnomena  they  exhibit)  at 
the  time  of  their  production.  There  is  an  outward  &om&« 
thing,  of  which  in  itself  we  know  nothing,  which  produces 
in  us  the  sensible  effects — yellowness,  hardness,  Ac, — ^which 
make  up  our  complex  idea  of  the  substance  gold ;  but  this 
only  entitles  us  to  such  judgments  as  *  something  is  now 
producing  in  me  this  sensation  of  yellowness,*  or  *  something 
which  produces  the  sense  of  yellowness  also  at  the  same 
time  produces  that  of  hardness,  &c/  When  I  come  to  such 
a  judgment  as  *  gold  is  yellow  *— a  statement  not  purporting 
to  describe  a  present  sensation — I  have  gone  beyond  any- 
thing that  I  aui  entitled  to  assert  about  a  real  outward  thing. 
I  must  either  reduce  it  to  the  statement,  *  certain  sensations 
grouped  under  the  designation  '  gold  *  have  been  constantly 
accompanied  by  that  of  yellowness/  or  must  take  it  to 
express  the  analysis  of  a  '  nominal  essence/ — *  the  concep- 
tion gold  includes  the  attribute  of  yellowness/ 

37.  If  we  could  euppoBe  Locke  reading  this  chapter  of 
MilK  he  wonld  say.  If  by  a  phaanomenon  yon  mean  an  idea 
(modification  of  consciousness)  caused  by  an  outward  thingj 
or  which  gives  any  knowledge  of  an  outward  thing,  I  cannot 
admit  that  *  gold  is  yellow  '  (which  ^  '  all  gold  is  yellow ') 
represents  a  *  relation  between  phsenomena,'  or  a  fact 
relating  to  the  outward  things  gold,  and  to  the  impression 
made  by  that  outward  thing  upon  human  organs.  To  make 
it  represent  such  a  relation,  you  must  reduce  it  to  *  this 
gold  is  now  yellow '  (in  the  sense  that  something  which  now 
causes  a  sensation  of  hardness,  and  involuntarily  recalls  ideas 
of  certain  other  sensations,  also  produces  a  sense  of  yellow- 
ness), or  ^  certain  sensations  of  hardness  have  been  constantly 
accompanied  by  that  of  yellowness,*  And,  further,  if  by 
*  thing  *  you  mean  more  than  *  nominal  essence/  more  than  a 
mere  abstraction  of  the  mind,  you  must  admit  that  no  pro- 
positions about  things  admit  of  the  generaUty  involved  in  the 
proposition  *  gold  is  yellow** 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mill  is  right  In  sajdng  that 
such  a  proposition  does  express  belief  about  '  things-'  The 
question  is  whether  his  doctrine  is  compatible  with  that 
antithesis  between  things  and  thought  which  he  retains, — 
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wills  the  doctrine  that  a  thing,  to  be  a  reed  thing,  must  be 
aometbing  with  the  constitution  of  which  thought  has  nothing 
to  do.  It  ia  in  order  to  carry  out  this  doctrine  that  Locke 
redoces  fcha  real  thing  to  a  '  parcel  of  matter '  of  which  we 
onlj  know,  when  we  e^erience  a  sensation,  that  it  must  be 
then  and  there  acting  opon  ua  in  order  to  prodnce  the  sen- 
eaJkkm*  (For  the  eame  notion  of  real  thing  in  Mill  see  I.  ¥1, 
§  2p)  In  redncing  *  real  thing  *  to  such  a  '  parcel/  Locke 
liad  not  in  truth  got  rid,  as  he  supposed,  of  '  creations  of 
thuii^htj*  but  he  had  made  the  reaJ  thing  something  of  which 
geiiei^  predication  was  impossible,  for  such  predication  does 
ttot  express  that  present  sensation  which  forms  the  only 
knowledge  of  the  real  thing  we  can  have.  He  admits,  it  is 
true,  a  *  probability '  that  a  ^par-rel  of  matter  *  which  has 
of t4fn  caused  a  sensation  of  yellowness  in  immediate  sequence 
npon  one*  e.g*,of  hardness,  will  continue  to  do  so;  but  in 
our  absolute  ignorance  of  the  '  parcel  ^  (an  ignorance  which 
w0  cannot  suppose  removed  without  infiinging  the  antithesis 
between  reality  and  the  work  of  thought)  this  *  probability  * 
must  reduce  itself,  as  it  did  under  Hume^s  treatment^  to  an 
involuutaTy  expectation,  a  purely  subjective  tendency,  the 
statement  of  which  in  a  general  proposition  would  not  relate 
to  any  *  real  outward  thing/ 

38,  Now  Mill  contents  himself  with  saying  that  the 
judlgiQeiit  'gold  is  yellow  '  is  uot  a  mere  analysis  of  nominal 
e00etiee»  but  expresses  belief  in  regard  to  an  outward  thing, 
without  showing  how,  according  to  Locke's  notion  of  reality, 
Eoch  belief  can  be  justified.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  his 
Iso^age  about  ^  things '  is  an  accommodation  to  popular 
mftge,  and  that  his  doctrine  about  the  proposition  is  more 
conectly  expressed  by  the  statement  that  it  represents  a 
relation  between  two  phenomena.  In  fact,  '  phienomenon ' 
in  MOPs  language  always  carries  with  it  a  reference  to  a 
*  thing '  which  *  exhibits  it  * ;  but,  waiving  this,  we  are  only 
drireJi  by  the  alternative  phruse  npon  a  further  difficulty. 
If  *  gold  js  yellow  *  expresses  a  uniform  coexistence  in  nature 
between  certain  pbeDnomeua,  bow  is  knowledge  of  such 
nniformity  possible  f  The  frequent  concurrence,  or  close 
aeqoence  upon  each  other,  of  certain  appearances  is  one 
thing;  their  coexistence  in  an  order  of  nature  is  quite 
Another,  Strictly  speaking,  '  appearances  ■  cannot  be  said 
to  totxigt  at  all,  but  only  qualities  %vhich  appearances  are 
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taken  to  represent,  ('  PbaenotDenaj'  lite  Locke's  *  ideas/  allows 
of  coDvenient  ambiguity  between  appearance  and  qtaality.) 
How,  then,  does  frequent  sequence  of  one  appeamnce  on 
another  becora©  either  real  coexistence  of  qualities  in  * 
thing  or  a  real  uniform  sequence  of  pbjenomemi  in  an  order 
of  nature?  Locke  aays  straight  away  that  it  does  not.  A 
proposition  which  states  a  simple  fact  of  sequence  alone 
represents  '  real  essence ' :  propositions  which  state  coexist-  ' 
ence  of  qualities  or  universal  sequence  can  only  relate  to  a  ■ 
iHiminal  essence^  to  the  content  of  a  mere  conception  in  my 
mind.  In  pronouncing  otherwise,  in  saying  that  a  certain 
experience  justifies  us  in  ascribing  combustibility  as  &  ■ 
permanent  attribute  to  the  *  thing  *  called  diamond  (L  v^ 
§  2),  Mill  is  ascribing  reality  to  (or,  better^  constructing 
reality  upon)  a  *  conception  of  our  mind/  the  category  or 
formal  relation  of  thing  and  quality.  He  is  doing  what 
Locke  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  had  seen  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  antithesis  between  reality  and  the 
work  of  thought,  which  yet  Mill  retains.  He  is  recognising 
a  real  world*  formed  by  the  intellectual  interpretation  of 
feelings  as  repret>enting  a  system  of  things.  He  is  finding 
reality,  not  in  the  mere  *  present  sensation/  but  in  relations 
by  which  each  sensation  as  it  presents  itself  is  determined^ 
though  they  are  themselves  present  only  as  thought  aho^^ 
and  in  the  ideal  thing,  '  gold/  '  diamond,'  &c-  which  these 
relations  combine  to  constitute. 

39-  Our  conclusion,  then^  is  that  MiU'a  account  of  the 
import  of  propositions  is  quite  right  so  far  as  it  means  that 
the  jndgmeut  *  gold  is  yellow '  is  other  than  an  analysis  of 
nominal  essence,  other  than  a  statement  of  a  more  simple 
idea  *  yellow  *  contained  in  a  more  complex  idea  *  gold ' ; 
that  it  espressos  a  belief,  and  a  true  belief,  about  a  real 
outward  thing ;  but  that  he  is  wrong  in  not  seeing  that  this 
thing  is  a  thing  which  only  eitists  for  thought,  and  is  *  out- 
ward '  only  in  the  sense  of  being  in  space — itself  a  relation 
constituted  by  thought — not  in  the  sense  of  being  *  outside 
the  mind,'  which  in  fact  is  nonsense.  That  to  which  any- 
thing is  outside  must  be  in  space — must  itself  be  outside 
that  which  is  outside  it.  We  allow  ourselves  to  talk  of 
things  as  outside  the  mind,  but  we  should  think  it  queer  to 
talk  of  mind  as  outside  things. 
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Thug  the  first  *  category '  implied  in  Chapter  V.  is  that  of 
thing  and  qnalitj.  The  same  is  implied  in  Chapters  II.  and 
III.  The  classification  of  names  into  (a)  singular  and  general, 
(h)  connotatiTe  and  non-connotative,  (c)  concrete  and  abstract, 
clearly  presupposes  a  proposition  representing  a  conceived 
^^dation  of  thing  and  quality. 
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B.  OF  NAMES. 
[Mux,  BcKjk  1.  CUpier  H.] 

40,  The  dietinctioii  between  *  sing^ular  *  and  *  general ' 
names,  as  Mill  givm  it  (T,  ii-  §  3),  pxesnpposes  the  proposi- 
tions (1)    '  tills  is  a   man,'  (2)    *this  is  John/     Except  in 
relation  to  a,  proposition   the    distmction    is    unmeaning- 
•  John  *  by  itself  means  nothing,     *  Man  *  bj  itself  meaus  M 
something  only  because  it  ia  the  symbol  for  a  multitude  of  ■ 
judgments  in  which  qualities  might  be  asserted  of  *nmn*  ns 
subject.     'John'  is  significant  in  such  judgments  as  'tMa 
is  John '  or  '  John  has  red  hair/     The  distinction  of  these 
judgments  from  such  as   *man  is  a  mammal*  or  Him  is  I 
man '  liea  in  the  more  complex  determination  by  attributes  " 
of  the  object  *  John '  than  of  the  object '  man,'  from  which  it 
results  that  only  one  indiyidual  object  [m  the  fourth  sense 
of  *  individuality  'given  above)  ^  can  be  brought  under  the 
former  conception  of  attributes,  while  many  can  be  brought 
under  the  latter.      Thus  no  account  can  be  given  of  the 
distinction  between  *  singular  *  and  *  general  *  names,  which 
does  not  presuppose  (a)  propositions,  (6)  the  relation  of  thing 
and  quality  as  involved  in  the  proposition.     The  true 
tinction  is  that  between  singular  and  general  propodtion§  t 


(a)  JohD  has  red  h^r.  1 
(I)   (b)  This  is  Johu. 

tfi)  ThiB  ii  a  fitone^      J 


m 


(a)  Masi  li  a  m&mmAL 

(b)  Heat  ia  a  mode  of  motion, 


} 


T]i«  common  foHtiira  of  all  th^eo  ia  tknt 

the  8u!>Ject  of  tbe  f^ropoiition  ii  lui 
indiTidual,  and  im  actuid  or  ixissiblo 
object  of  intuittott. 

Here  the  snbjecl  of  the  pfopotltaoii  i« 

not  an  serial  or  post^bte  objed  «f 
iatuitlon. 


What  is  common  to  (1)  and  (2)  ie  the  tboi^ght  of  a  thing 
(object)  under  qualities.  ^  John 'in  (a)  and  (6)  represents  such 
au  object  as  much  as  *man/  The  difference  lies  in  the 
complexity  of  the  determination  by  attributes-  ■ 

41*     The  objection  to  Miirs  account  of  the  distinction 

'  [Sec.  27*1 


NAMES, 


$m 


^tvteen   '  general  *  and   '  singnlftr  *   names   is  (a)  that   it 

letaehes  names  from  propositionSj  and  {h)  does  not  look  into 

reason  why  the  '  singular  names  '  of  which  he  talks  are 

IppHcable  only  to  one  individual,  any  more  than  he  inqiures 

what  is  meant  by  an  individual.     Thus  *  this  atone/  *  the 

snn/  and  'John'  are  all  alike  singular  names.     But  the 

iiHiiriduality  expressed  by  *this  stone '  (or  *  the  present  king 

of   England ')  =  geparateneBS  in  time.     It  does  not  exprwas 

thi*  indindiiality  eonetituted   by  the  peculiar  attributea  of 

the  stone,  of  which,  when  I  talk  of  *  this  stone/  I  may  he 

wholly  ignorant.     On  the  other  hand,   th©  individuality 

ti  ppesented    by  *  the  sun '  and   '  John '   (if  this   means   a 

|'.»rticolar  person)  is  individuality  constituted  by  attributes. 

The  object  thus  determined  by  attributes  may  be  presented 

m  btnition^  but  it  is  not  such  presentation  that  the  singular 

name  in  this  sense  indicates.     One  sort  of  individuality, 

ki>vrever,  cajs  as  little  as  another  be  expressed  without  a 

reposition.     Mill  admits  (I.  ii.  §  5)  that  a  singular  name 

which  is  not  connotative  is  unmeaning*    Btill '  it  shows  what 

tiling  it  is  we  are  talking  about/  though  it  does  not  *  tell  us 

tnytUing  about  it.'     But  if  it  has  no  meaning,  bow  can  it 

show  whut  we  are  talkiug  about**     If  *  John '  to  the  person 

1  mn  talking  with  did  not  recall  an  object  detcrminetl  by 

''♦"rtsiin  qualities^  there  would  be  no  good  in  talking  to  him 

it  Johiu    As  used  in  every  proposition  in  which  I  employ 

"tj  it  ifl  connotative ;  the  difference  between  it  and  *  gold  '  is 

tkat  hii  iheff  it  does  not,  like  *  gold/  involve  a  niultitude  of 

|>rDpoiiitions.     Ton  cannot  write  it  out  into  a  multitude  of 

pTttpomiions.     But  this  means  that  by  itself  it  is  a  mere 

louad — represents  no  mental  act  at  all» 

42.  Apart  from  propositions,  then,  the  distinction  be- 
tween 'general  ^  and  *  singular '  names  is  a  distinction  between 
Munes  that  have  a  meaning  and  those  that  have  none.  And 
tfad  meaiting  of  those  that  have  meaning  is  always  resoluble 
into  psropocitions.  Only  in  propositions  has  a  singular  namo 
i  mgrnificfince^  and  theae  propositions  already  imply  the  con- 
eeptioii  (a)  of  an  object  under  attributes, — though,  If  the 
•object  or  predicate  is  singular,  the  object  is  one  of  actual 
or  poidbk  intnitioB, — and  (b)  of  a  many  in  one.  In  the 
jtidpnnent  *  this  is  John/  on  occasion  of  a  present  sensation, 
thvn*  Im  h  recognition  of  an  obj*Hit  known  under  cerbiiu 
i^iLribiitcs,  which  ta  <me  m  contrast  with  the  many  intuitioriJ$, 
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thwy  that,  and  tkaty  in  which  it  is  presenieJ*     There  most 
have  been  a  multitiide  of  other  intuitions  in  which  the  one 
John  has  been  presentedj  as  well  as  of  intuitions  in  which  h& 
has  not  been  presented,  to  give  meaning  to  the  lhi$*    Thus, 
though  a  singular  proposition  alwajs  implies  the  presentation 
to  consciousness  of  a  single  object  of  intuition  (and  in  this 
lies  the  distinction  of  singular  from  general  propositions),  jet  - 
this  single  object  is  a  conceived  unity  of  an  indefinite  number— 
of  acts  of  feeling,  and  its  name  is  predioable  of  an  indeimlU^*^ 
number  of  intuitions,^ — of  presentations  in  space  and  time^ 
My  intuition  {or  perception)  of  John,  like  that  of  the  suui. 
or  moon  J  is  different  every  time  I  see  him.     But  the  singl** 
object  I  know  as  John  is  not>     There  is  a  liability  to  fallacy » 
then,  in  speaking  of  the  single  object  as  an  object  of  intuition, 
unless  we  understand  that  something  other  than  intuition  h 
needed  to  constitute  consciousness  of  the  single  object,  viz, 
conception  of  identity.     The  object  of  intuition  always = a 
c&ticeived   object    presented  under    conditions    of  intuition. 
'  John,'  then,  80  far  as  it  has  meaning  (so  far  as  it  indicates 
a  single  person  conceived  under  attributes),  does  not  differ 
from  *  the  sue  *  (which  Mill  distinguishes  from  it  as  con- 1 
notative  from  non-connotative),     *  John  '  is  not  predioable  of  i 
more  than  one  object*  but  no  more  is  '  the  sun/     If  '  the 
sun '  is  an  object  conceived  under  attributes,  so  is  'John,'  so 
far  as  it  has  meaning.     K  there  are  many  intuitions  which  ^ 
are  referred  to— taken  to  represent— the  one  object  *  sun,' 
so  there  are  many  intuitions  which  are  refeiTed  to  the  onej 
object  *  John/*    Just  as  we  found  that  the  object  of  intuition  ' 
(consciouenees  of  an  individual  object  c-apable  of  distinct 
presentation  in  space  or  time)  implied  conception,  so  we  find 
that  the  singular  proposition  implies  conception,  the  tboa«:ht 
of  an  object  under  relations  which  connect  it  with  (are  com- 
mon to  it  with)  all  other  things,  though  they  distinguish  it 
from  them*      Mere  intuition  would   not   suffice  to  give  n] 
singular  proposition* 

48,  Thus,  if  every  proposition,  general  in  form,  that  is  to*1 
be  really  true,  should  turn  out  to  be  a  multitude  of  singiilui 
propositions  written  short  (as  Locke  would  have  said,  and 
as  Mill  says,  II,  iii,  §  3,  though  he  contradicts  himself  in 
III.  iu  §  2),  we  still  should  not  have  got  rid  of  conceptions 
at  once  really  true  and  geiieraL     The  question  whether  J 
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gHjei-al  propositions  to  be  rmlhj  true  must  be  no  t^duetble^ 
oomesponds  to  the  question  whether  a  conception  to   be 
i^aliy  true  most  admit  of  being  intuition aliscd.     In  regard 
to  conceptions,  we  found  ^  the  true  account  to  be  tbat^  sup- 
p<nsiiig  them  to  pui-port  to  be  of  nature,  they  must  relate  to 
<^>bjects  of  intnition, — the  relations  determining  the  thought 
object  must  admit  of  being  presented  as  relations  between 
l^r<!eived  or  constructed  objects.     Such  a  perceived  or  con- 
fttrucfeed  object  can  be  the  subject  of  a  singular  proposition- 
So  a  general  proposition   about  nature  must  be  capable 
of  being  verified  bj  an  observation  or  experiment,  of  which 
the  statement  would   be   a  singular  proposition.     But  it 
does   not   follow  because  the  proposition  *  gold  is  soluble 
in   a4pm    regia  *    must  be   capable  of    verification    by  an 
experimefit  in  which  '  this  gold '  would  be  perceived  to  be  so 
sellable*  that  the  general  proposition  is  merely  short  for  a 
number  of  such   perceptions.      It  represents  a  conceived 
relation  between  the  proprieties  of  gold  and  those  of  aqua 
re^a  according  to  an  order  of  nature, — a  relation  not  con- 
tingent upon  my  perceiving  it,  and  of  which  the  ei^istence 
U  not  any  the  more  certain  because  I  perceive  it  often. 

44-  Mill's  *  connotative  *  terms,  like  hia  '  general/  pre- 
s appose  the  category  of  thing  and  quality  and  propositions 
nesting  on  this  formal  conception,  as  he  virtually  admits. 
The  difiBculty  is  as  to  names  which  he  says  *  signify  a  subject 
only  or  an  attribute  only/  The  former  are  *  proper  names,' 
and  in  the  discuasion  on  singular  names  have  been  shown 
either  to  mean  nothing  at  all  or  to  be  connotative, — to  imply 
the  conception  of  a  subject  under  attributes.  To  the  person 
who  uses  them  they  are  on  every  occasion  on  which  (in  every 
proiM:)8ition  in  which)  he  uses  them  specially  connotative, 
though  taken  by  themselves  they  do  not  carry  with  them 
any  indication  of  what  this  special  connotation  is*  As  for 
those  which  *  signify  an  attribute  only^'  they  only  seera  to 
do  so  through  detachment  from  a  proposition.  Such  names 
arise  from  the  act  of  the  mind  in  regarding  what  it  has  first 
r**giirded  as  an  attribute  determining  a  subject,  as  in  turn 
ilaeif  a  subject  determined  by  attributes.  Thus  a  subject 
having  been  thought  under  an  attribute  in  the  judgment 

*  this  water  is  green/  the  attribute  under  the  designation 

*  greenness'  becomes  in  turn  a  subject^  ^ — *  green  is  the  com- 

■  [Abore,  ice,  28.] 
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plementary  colour  to  red/  If  the  relation  of  substancf 
and  attribute  were  something  fouQd  ready-made  in  tiiin::^ 
with  the  constitution  of  which  thought  had  nothing  to  tks 
this  suhstantiation  of  attributes  would  be  unintellig-ible*  h 
truth,  not  ord}"  is  it  true  that  apart  firom  thought  there  Mit 
no  things,  but  what  we  begin  by  reckoning  individual  eab- 
stances — separate  things,  ^ajp^errd,  xaff  ayrdy  &c, — are  for; 
the  most  part  temporary  substantiations.  The  cate^iyi^ 
thing  and  quality  has  no  final  truth  in  regard  to  n&tom 
Everything  is  a  qualification  of  other  things,  a  *  retainer  U 
other  parts  of  nature/  In  the  organic  body,  it  is  true,  tlif 
effecta  of  *  other  parts  of  nature*  combine  to  produce  i 
result  which  cannot  be  resolved  back  into  those  effacta  and 
reacts  upon  external  inQuences;  and  in  this  sense  su«:hi 
body  may  be  held  to  be,  not  merely  for  us  but  in  itself,  an 
individual  substance.  The  so-called  'thinking  suhstanc^^* 
the  human  personality,  is  not  properly  a  substance  at  ftO, 
being  one  with  the  eternal  thought  which  is  the  source  of  a11 
substantiation^ 

MilPs  *  abstract  names  '^the  latter  sort  of  nonconnotatife 
names,  those  which  signify  '  an  attribute  only/ 

45*  *  Positive  and  negative  names/  '  Negative  nameB 
connote  the  absence  of  an  attribute/^but  there  moat  be  tiw! 
conception  of  the  attribute  or  there  is  no  meaning  in  the 

*  connotation  of  its  absence/     Negation,  except  as  supposiii^ 

*  position,'  is  ud  meaning,  and  every  position  implies  nega- 
tion. The  assertion  that  anything  is  white  is  a  didtinctioii 
of  it  from  things  that  are  not  white,  is  a  denial  of  whiten^s 
in  regard  to  them.  Here  again  embarrassment  uwd 
through  the  detachment  of  names  from  propo3itio]i& 
'Positive  and  negative*  is  properly  a  distinction  of  pro- 
positions. It  is  only  because  the  name  *man'  is  sundry 
propositions  twdpLei^  that  it  can  be  eaUed  ^  positive,'  or  that 
any  significant  negation  is  formed  by  putting  a  *  not  *  to  it. 
Instead  of  dividing  names  into  *  positive  and  negative/  if  we 
want,  as  a  logician  should,  to  reach  the  primary  elements  of 
thought,  we  should  say  that  every  judgment,  and  proposition 
as  the  expression  of  judgment,  implies  correlative  position 
and  negation, — the  qualification  of  an  object  by  distinetton 
from  other  objects,  which  amounts  to  the  denial  in  reg^ard 
to  it  of  what  belongs  to  them,  and  in  regard  to  them  oTj 
what  belongs  to   it.     *Omnis   determinatio  est   negatioi^ 

'  omnis  negatio  est  determinatio/ 


a    OATEGOEIES. 
[Mtu^  Book  L  GImpUr  in.] 

46,  Thus  from  Mill's  aceomit  of  names  we  elicit  &# 
bnnal  oonceptions  of  one  in  manj  and  manj  in  oaej  of 
Bung  and  quality,  of  qualification  as  a  position  which  implies 
ntigation*  These,  so  far,  will  be  our  *  categories/— relatione 
of  which  all  knowledge  is  the  further  articulation , — ^the 
import  of  all  possible  propositions.  Actual  propositiona 
mean  mnch  more  than  this,  hut  they  mean  at  least  this,  and 
flttly  through  conveying  this  can  they  convey  more. 

Mill  himself  regards  *  categories  '  in  the  scholastic  way, 
U  *  snmma  genera '  of  things.  Roughly  one  may  say  that 
there  is  a  wrong  view  of  the  categories  and  a  right  one. 
The  right  one  regards  them  as  the  relations  or  formal  oon- 
ceptions (which  comes  to  the  same,  since  conception  consti- 
totee  relation),  without  which  there  would  be  no  knowledge 
and  no  objectiTe  world  to  he  known.  They  are  not  the  end 
\mi  the  beginning  of  knowledge,  not  ultimate  traths,  but 
tnitlig  which  we  already  know  in  knowing  anjthingj  though 
tlie  correct  disentanglement  of  them  is  in  one  sense  the 
gr^t  problem  of  philosophy, — in  the  sense  that  on  the 
correct  solution  of  it  the  correctness  of  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy in  general  depends*  The  wrong  view  goes  along  with 
the  felse  notion  that  the  essential  of  thought  is  abstract  ion, 
and  that  thus  the  end  of  thinking  is  to  reach  certain  7/1^*/ 
7m»  ivrmp^  having  no  common  elements  with  each  othen 
The  knowledge  of  these*  since  more  thinking  means  more 
knowing,  must  be  the  highest  knowledge ;  they  are  yv^pt- 
imraTa  air\m9*  According  to  one  view  they  are  things ; 
according  to  the  other  relations.  According  to  one  they  are 
the  end  of  knowledge  ;  according  to  the  other,  the  beginning. 
According  to  one  they  are  really  apart  from  the  objects  of 
ordinary  knowledge  and  experience,  and  are  known  by  ab- 
itraetaoti  from  these ;  according  to  the  other,  all  objects  of 
urdinary  knowledge  and  experience  are   determinations  of 


them,  90  tliat  we  know  tliem  in  knowing  the  former, 
we  do  not  know  that  we  know  them.  In  Aristotle  both  viewa 
appear.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are  <j;^?J/^Ta  iijs  MaTrjjopia^. 
The  classification  of  them  is  the  classification  of  the  '  import 
of  propositions.*  They  represent  different  meaningB  of  eari 
in  the  judgment,  different  modes  of  the  relation  which  eTerjrj 
proposition  represents.  The  actual  list  of  them  confirms  thi 
interpretation.  Whatever  fault  may  he  fonnd  with  it^  it  is 
not  a  classification  of  thingSj  but  of  relations  between  thinp. 
This  antithesis  is  not  to  he  understood  as  meaning  thalt^ 
there  really  are  things  apart  from  relations.  What  m 
meant  is,  that  admitting  the  vulgar  view  of  things*  as  some- 
thing in  themselves  apart  from  relation,  Aristotle's  classifica^ 
tion  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  ck  s-sification  of  such  things.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  speaks  of  them  as  yitf^  rmv  Hm-^p^  of 
which  '  first  phUoaophj  '  is  the  knowledge. 

47.  Mill  professt^s  to  give  a  classification  of  existences* 
Such  a  classificatioD  cannot  serve  the  purpose  which  a 
theory  of  the  categories  should  serve>— that  of  disentanglinj 
the  presuppositions  of  knowledge  and  experience, — for  ii 
necessarily  involves  them.  It  is  in  fact  a  tiieoij  of  the 
universe,  and,  whether  a  right  or  wrong  theory,  does  not 
supply  but  presupposes  the  answer  to  the  question,  how 
such  a  theory  is  possible,  Tliought  brings  with  it,  to  the 
classification,  itself  and  the  relations  which  it  constitutes  in 
the  act  of  knowing.  Thus,  in  order  that  I  may  know  ^  statea 
of  consciousness  *  as  '  existences,'  I  must  already  have  con- 
verted *  feeling '  into  ^  felt  things ' ;  i.e,  by  an  act  which, 
constitutes  the  category  or  relation  of  identity  (one  in  many). 
I  must  have  converted  the  feeling  into  an  object  whtclil 
remaius  after  the  moment  of  feeling  is  over,  and  is  one  and 
the  same  in  the  manifold  recurring  instances  of  its  beiag 
felt, 

48,  Further,  according  to  MUl  (L.  iVu  §  S),  a  ^  state  of 
consciousness '  has  to  be  distinguished,  if  a  thought,  from 
the  object  thought  about,  if  a  senaation,  alike  from  the 
'object  which  causes  it'  and  from  the  *  attribute  which  we 
ascribe  to  the  object  in  consequence  of  its  exciting  the 
sensation/  Such  a  distinction  implies  a  further  exercise  of 
the  same  intellectual  act  (the  same  '  function  of  judgment^,* 
in  Kant's  language)  by  which  a  feeling  became  a  knowable 
object.     It  implies  not  merely  that  a  feeling  is  objectified^ 
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Bat  tbat  tbe  objectified  feeling  is  clistiiigTiisbed  from  a  thing 
^hich  causes  it  and  which  it  ri^presents, — a  thing  determined 
by  properties  which  are  its  content,  as  distinct  from  the  naode 
or  form  of  ita  presentation  to  conscionsnesa.  Thus  *  the  sun 
is  not  mj  idea  of  the  sun/  and  any  sensation  I  receive  from 
it  18  other  than  the  property  of  exciting  that  sensation  as  it 
exists  in  the  snn.  In  order  that  such  distinction  may  be 
possible^  formative  conceptions  not  only  of  thing  and  quality 
but  of  ^.nse  and  effect  must  be  presupposed, — conceptions 
which  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  expe- 
rteiice,  becanse  withont  their  operation  the  succession  of 
feelings  could  not  become  that  experience  of  things,  of  a 
eotiDected  objective  world,  from  which  alone— as  opposed  to 
the  mere  succession  of  feelings — the  doctrine  which  ascribes 
them  to  experience  seeks  to  derive  them, 

49*  Having  thus  already  implicitly  assumed  the  cate^ 
goaim  of  cause  and  substance  in  his  account  of  the  first  sort 
of  nameable  things,  viZi  states  of  consciousness,  Mill  pro- 
eeeda  explicitly  to  introduce  them  as  two  separate  sortfl  of 
'imnieable  things/  under  the  designation  of  (a)  the  '  hidden 
external  e-ause  to  which  we  refer  our  seneatione  '  (I,  iii,  §  8), 
and  (ft)  *  something  distinct  fi-om  sensations,  thoughts, 
Ac.  *  .  -  the  being  that  has  the  thoughts'  {ib.)*  Not 
having  got  hold  of  the  true  view  of  categories  as  conceived 
relations^ — relations  constituted  in  and  by  the  act  of  concept 
tioQ  or  knowing, — he  does  not  see  {a)  that  the  ^  unknown 
external  causa '  and  the  *  unknown  inner  substance  *  are 
each  merely  one  member  of  the  relation  which  thought 
coELstitutes  in  the  very  act  of  knowing  a  '  state  of  eonscioaS'* 
nen,^  and  (h)  one  and  the  same  member.  We  have  shown 
how  the  relation  of  one  in  many  and  many  in  one  is 
inrolved  in  this  act,  and  how,  so  soon  as  the  known  state  of 
coiticiousness  is  known  as  representing  a  thing  in  which 
qualities  corresponding  to  or  causing  the  state  of  conscious- 
wtm  exist,  ihe  relations  of  substance  and  attribute,  cause  and 
iffect^  are  involTed  too.  What  MUl  does  is  to  detach  one 
memhex  of  each  of  these  kindred  and  mutnaDy  connected 
lelationa,— the  one  from  the  many,  the  substance  from  the 
sttrib<iteflf  cause  from  the  effects, — and  treat  it  as  a  separate 
thing*  which  is  really  to  make  it  noUdnq,  Thus  he  gets  a 
*  thing  in  itself  as  the  unknown  single  cause  of  manifold 
effecU  in  the  way  of  sensations^  existing  in  abstraction  from 
VOL.  Ti-  p 
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these  effects,  and  ati  untnowu  self  or  mind  to  wliicb 
same  sensations  (and  thoughts,  which  according  to  him  i 
their  products)  belong,  as  existing  in  abstraction  from  them. 
He  does  not  see  that  either  in  such  abstraction  mind  and 
thing  are  nothings  or  that  rightlj  understood  the  two  *  nou- 
jnena'  are  one  and  the  same  membt}r  of  the  formal  rela- 
tions mentioned.  Mill  dexterously  avoids  using  the  same 
language  in  regard  to  the  *  thinking  thing '  and  '  body/  but* 
when  we  look  closely,  we  find  that  in  effect  what  is  said  of 
one  is  said  also  of  the  other,     *  Body  *  is  spoken  of  as  canse^ 

*  mind  '  rather  as  substance.     Body  cauBCB  sensations,  ideas  j 
helong  to  the  mind.     But  then  we  find  that^  though  sensa-  { 
tions  are  not,  as  semation^,  attributes  of  body,  yet  that 
body»  If  it  is  to  be  anything  at  all  {what  MO  calls  an 

*  objective  fact  * :  see  end  of  Chapter  IIL)^  must  be  regarded 
as  having  attributes  wliich  cause  the  sensations,  and  thus  as 
a  substance.  Again,  the  moment'  we  regard  mind  as  a  sub- 
stance related  to  ideas  as  attributes,^ — the  moment  we  get 
over  the  supposition  that  as  a  substance  it  has  any  reality 
apart  from  its  attributes, — we  regard  it  as  manlfestiDg  itself 
in  these  ideas^  i,e*  as  a  cause.  *  But  at  any  rate  (it  may  be 
said)  'body'  is  external,  the  'thinking  thing*  is  not,* 
We  cannot,  however,  make  body  external  to  mind,  without 
making  mind  external  to  body. 

In  short,  *  body  in  itself*  and  *  thinking  thing  in  itself* 
are  alike  unmeaning  abstractions  of  one  factor  in  a  logical 
category  from  the  other  factor.  As  soon  as  we  try  to  give 
tneaning  to  either  by  restoring  the  other  factor  in  the 
category,  we  find  them  equivalent  Each  becomes  the  cate* 
gory  of  one  and  many,  substance  and  attribute,  cause  and 
effect,  outward  and  in  ward  J 

50.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  difference  between  sensation 
and  qnality  of  body  causing  sensation,  between  the  sensation 
of  light  and  the  undulations  of  aether,  affecting  eertaiu 
nerves  in  a  certain  way,  which  cause  it»  This,  however,  is 
not  a  difference  between  the  operations  of  an  unknown  body 
on  one  side  and  the  atMbntes  of  an  unknown  mind  on  the 
other^  but  a  difference  between,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
correlation  of,  a  known  sensitive  oi^nism  on  the  one  side 
and  known  non-sensitive  bodies  on  the  other.  This  is  an 
ascertained  physical  distinction  which  presupposes  logical 

^  [*  Otttwaid  aad  inward  *  h  qtioried  in  tha  MB.} 
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categories  to  make  it  poaaible,  but  is  quite  other  than  they, 
With  this  we  confuse  the  unreal  opposition  between  body  in 
itself  and  mind  in  itself,  of  which  in  truth  each  m  the  same 
with  the  other,  each  being  one  member  of  the  logical 
categories  above  explained  in  imaginary  abstTaction  from  its 
correlate* 

Thui^  when  Mill  aays  (I,  iii»  §  8),  '  But  of  the  nature  of 
body  or  mind,  further  than  the  fc*elings  which  the  former 
eieiies  and  which  the  latter  experiences,  we  do  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  belt  existing  doctrine,  know  anything/  if  '  body* 
tmd  *  mind  *  mean  body  aj  the  cause  of  sensations  and  mind 
at  the  sensitiire  organism,  we  do  know  a  great  deal  about 
yitm*  It  has  been  ascertained  with  great  clearness  what 
speeifie  sensations  are  related  to  what  properties  of  bodies. 
We  know  the  exact  sort  of  vibration  which  excites  each 
tninntely  different  sense  of  sound*  If  by  '  body '  and  *  mind ' 
we  mean  two  nltiraat-e  causes  or  substances  in  supposed 
llicfcmetion  &om  all  effects  and  attributes,  one  outward  the 
other  inward,  we  know  all  about  them  too^  for  we  know 
that  they  are  merely  different  expressions  for  one  and  the 
same  logical  category,  misunderstood*  The  only  *  thing  in 
itself  ^  is  the  thinking  subject^  which  is  not  cause  or 
'  tobitAiice,  but  the  source  of  the  categories  of  cause  and 
eabstanee* 

M*  We  find,  then,  that  *  states  of  consciouBness  *  are 
wrongly  put  as  a  class  of  existences  alongside  of  substances, 
whether  *  bodies '  or  *  minds,'  as  another  sort  of  existence, 
and  ^attributes'  as  a  third,  since  *  substance '  is  but  one 
fDember  of  a  relation  (of  which  *  attribute '  is  the  comple- 
ment) involved  in  the  act  by  which  a  state  of  consciousness 
becomes  an  object  of  knowledge*  Not  only  so :  since  the 
leo^^ition  of  objects  of  knowledge  as  in  any  sense  *  founded 
oiifltaiaflof  consciousness'  (that  they  — states  of  conscious- 
ness is  untrue,  as  will  appear)  at  any  rate  comes  quite  late 
in  the  process  of  knowledge,  it  is  a  mistake  to  include  such 
gtiiteB  among  the  categories  which,  according  to  the  true 
irvBWf  purport  to  be  the  conceived  relations  involved  in  all 
knowledge* 

52,  If  it  is  asked.  Why  assume  that  this  is  the  true  view 
of  categories?  Why  should  not  a  *  classification  of  name- 
aUb  things*  after  Mill's  manner  tnke  its  place?  the  answer 
is,  (a)  you  cannot  make  such  n  classi  Beat  ion  without  the 
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presupposition,  wliether    aclcnowledged    or    not,   of 
conceived  relations, — aa  we  have  found  to  be  the  case  wttfi"* 
Mill;  and  {h)  any  classification,  save  of  formal  conceptions, 
cannot  be  exhanative,  e.g,  ench  a  one  as  that  into  whiqh 

*  states  of  consciousness '  conld  legitimately  enter.  We  can 
make  it  exhaustive,  indeed,  like  any  classification,  by 
dichotomy,  but  this  ia  unmeaning.  *  States  of  consciousness  * 
only  properly  enter  into  a  classification  which  would  also 
include  (a)  manifold  forms  of  unconscious  existence^  (J) 
manifold  modes  of  consciousness,  and  such  a  classification 
could  not  be  exhaustive.  Mill  sometimes  vrrites  as  if  every-.. 
thing  could  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  consciousness.  This  iil 
his  form  of  Berkeleian  and  Humian  idealism.  He  admits  the 
contrary,  however,  virtually  in  I.  iii.  §  4,  That  everything 
is  a  state  of  eonsciousness  is  the  false  idealism ;  that  apa^t 
from,  or  except  in  relation  tOj  a  thinking  conscionsnesa 
there  is  no  reality  or  existence,  is  the  true^  which  is  quite 
compatible  with  the  admission  of  any  amount  of  forms  of 
unconscious  existence,  Mill^'so  far  as  he  can,  maintains  tlie 
former  false  idealism,  but  is  constantly  obliged  to  drop  it. 
He  never  gets  hold  of  the  latter,  J 

53*  As  if  he  had  not  already  dealt  with  '  attributes '  in* 
dealing  with  *  substances '  as  causes  or  subjects  of  sensations. 
Mill  {I.  iii-  (}  9)  goes  on  to  a  separate  inquiry  about  them« 

*  The  distinction  which  we  make  between  the  properties  of 
things  and  the  sensations  we  receive  fiom  them '  he  eaJls 
merely  *  verbal.'    Doubtless,  if  *  sensation '  means  the  recog- 
nition of  a  feeling  as  received  from  a  thing,  it  only  differs 
*Terbally '  from  the  recognition  of  a  property  of  a  thing,  ii 
the  sense  that  in  such  recognition  of  a  feeling  I  think  of 
relation  between  a  conscious   subject  and  a  thing  which' 
amounts  to  a  determination  or  attribute  of  the  thing*     The 
judgment  (a)  '  the  thing  is  white,'  and  the  judgment  (i)  *  I 
receive  a  sensation  of  whiteness  from  the  thing  *  are  equiva-    - 
lent  in  virtue  of  the  common  category  of  thing  and  qualityfl 
involved  in  each.    The  mere  sensation  is  one  judgment  as^ 
little  as  the  other,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  animals^  though  undoubtedly  they  have  the  sensation, 
ever  form  either  of  these  judgments*     From  the  apparent 
absence  of  language  among  them  we  infer  that  they  kave  no 
need  of  it  because  they  do  not  convert  mere  feeling  into  a 
felt  thing.    But,  though  the  two  judgments  involve  the  j 
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tategorj,  it  is  &  mistake  to  treat  them  a,d  egmvaJent  |  still 
tDOf6  to  try  to  reduce  (a)  to  (6).  {b)  neaUy  means  more  than 
(«i),  and  is  pejchologically  later  than  it.  It  is  in  virtue 
indeed  of  an  intellectual  interpretation  of  feeling  that  we 
ascribe  qualities  to  things  i  bat  this  aacription  takes  plaoe 
before  we  reach  that  clear  conception  of  the  distinction 
between  the  thing  affecting  and  the  subject  affected  which 
is  implied  in  (b).  And  when  this  ia  reached^  and  though  we 
may  be  quite  aware  that  whiteness  ia  no  *  entity  ^er  $e  called 
a  qfiality '  (I,  iii.  §  9),  hut  implies  relation  to  a  particular 
sensitiTO  organism,  we  mean  different  things  by  (a)  and  [h). 
(a)  implies  beUef  as  to  a  nature,  a  permanent  order  of  things, 
— a  belief,  doubtless,  accompanied  in  the  instructed  person 
by  knowledge  that  his  sensitire  organism  is  a  factor  in  this 
order  I  (&),  by  laying  stress  on  the  sensitive  organism, 
naturally  conveys  the  belief  that  the  present  experience  is 
doe  to  eome  peculiar  condition  of  this.  Mill,  ignoring  the 
differenoe  between  feeling  proper  and  the  intellectual  act 
through  which  feeling  becomes  a  known  fact, — a  sensation 
which  I  regard  myself  as  receiving  from  a  thing,  and  which 
thim  beoomea  a  determination  alike  of  me  and  of  the  thing, 
^Of^  on  all  attributes  in  the  way  of  quality  simply  aa 
feclifigg.  He  treats  attributes  in  the  way  of  quantity  in  tlie 
mme  way.  *  Nobody,  I  presume,  will  say  that  to  sea,  or  to 
lift,  or  to  driuk  ten  gallona  of  water  does  not  include  in 
itself  a  different  sat  of  sensations  from  those  of  seeing,  lifting, 
ur  drinking  one  gallon  i  or  that  to  see  or  handle  a  foot-rale, 
and  to  aea  or  handle  a  yard  measure  made  exactly  like  it, 
■natlie  same  sensations  '  (I.  iii.  §  12).  Therefore  quantities 
la  well  as  qualities  are  included  under  the  category  ^  states 
of  eonsciousness.' 

54-  Attributes  in  the  way  of  relation,  however,  require  a 
daas  to  themselves.  Ordinary  attributes,  such  as  are  pre- 
liicated  in  the  judgment,  '  this  snow  is  white,'  he  does  not 
treat  aa  resting  on  a  relation  at  all,  though  according  to  his 
ioooant  of  it  it  expresses  consciousness  of  a  relation  between 
tfaeiSDfiiti re  organism  and  the  exciting  object,  and  according 
to  any  other  possible  account  of  it  it  implies  a  relation 
ID  tba  way  of  distinctness  between  one  colour  and  others. 
He  treiiti  it,  further^  as  if  it  represented  a  single  sensation^ 
Hot  seeing  that  the  lelation  of  identity  between  a  present 
and  Qiimbcrless  past  experiences  is  implied  in  the  recognition 
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of  *  this '  as  flnow.  Nor  does  the  attribute  of  quajititj  strike 
him  EDj  more  &b  implying  relation.  Be  eeems  indeed  to 
allow  that  there  must  be  a  set  of  Bensations  to  constitute  a 
quantity,  but  he  takea  no  notice  of  any  relation  between 
them.  He  does  not  considerj  e.g,,  whether  a  coloured  surface 
would  form  or  be  a  magnitude  but  for  the  relation  of  oo* 
existence  between  the  several  pictures  which  its  parts  present  ] 
to  me ;  whether  '  ten  gallons '  has  any  meaning  except 
determined  by  relation  to  nine  gallons,  eight  gallons,  4c* 
The  only  attiibutes  which  he  regards  as  attributes  in  the  way  of 
relation  are  those  indicated  by  names  which  imply  a  correlate*  m 

Take  the  judgments,  (1)  ^  this  weighs  ten  pounds,'  {2)  | 
*  snow  is  white,*  (8)  *  snow  falls  after  a  frost,  (4}  *  snow  is 
like  wool/     Mill  would  say  that  whereas  only  one  phaeno^ 
menon  is  represented  by  (1)  and  (2),  (or,  if  more  than  one 
by  (I),  yet  the  several  phaenomena  are  somehow  formed  into 
oue  *  set  ')j  {^)  and  (4)  express  two  phseuomena  connected  in 
a  particular  way.  In  fact, however,  a  relation  between  a  multi* 
pticity  of  objects  is  equally  implied  in  (1)  and  (2)  i   only  InB 
them  the  other  objects  by  relation  to  which  the  given  object  ^ 
is  determined  are  not  specified.    In  other  words,  the  relations 
expressed  in  (3)  and  (4)  are  more  determinate  and  specific 
than  those  expressed  by  (1)  and  (2), 

55»  MiU  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  relations,  (a)  those 
'  grounded  on  a  series  of  states  of  consciousness,'  in  the 
production  of  which  the  related  objects  jointly  take  part,  {h) 
those  which  ore  not  grounded  on  states  of  conscionsne^s,  but 
are  themselves  states  of  consciousness,  such  as  order  in  place, 
order  in  time,  and  resemblance-  Hia  account  of  {a)  only 
differs  from  his  account  of  attributes  in  the  way  of  quality 
in  this,  that  when  a  state  of  consciousness  or  series  of  such  is 
produced  by  one  object,  an  attribute  grounded  on  it  is  a 
quality,  when  by  more  than  one,  a  relation*  This  conversion 
of  sensation  into  an  attribute  *  grounded  on  it '  presupposes, 
as  we  have  seen,  conceived  relations.  The  true  account  of 
the  difference  between  the  two  cases  is  that  in  one  the  pre- 
supposed relation  or  conception  is  that  of  thing  and  qnnlit/ 
simply,  in  the  other  the  quality  is  unfolded  into  a  relation 
between  the  subject-thing  and  other  things,  between  the 
things  which,  as  Mill  puts  it,  jointly  produce  the  state  of 
consciousness*  In  no  case  can  the  object  to  which  an 
appearance  is  referred  as  a  qualification  of  it  or  as  an  instance 
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of  it,  be  ultimately  thoagbt  of  save  as  conditiotied  by  other 
objects,  aa  deriving  its  essence  from  relation  to  them.  But 
in  some  cases  not  merely  the  essence  of  an  object,  but  its 
exisleikce^  implies  relation  to  another;  and  in  such  cases 
(perfaapfi  in  others)  the  correlation  of  the  objects  has  been 
marked  in  lan^age,  *  father  and  eon/  &c.  Such  conditions, 
implicitly  conveyed  in  such  a  predicate  as  *  white/  are  explicit 
in  a  predicate  which  contains  a  preposition,  e.g.  *  this  is  a 

m  on  horseback/  '  enow  falls  after  frost/ 
60.  (ft)  Relations  of  resemblance  and  Buccesaion,  according 

MiU^  are  states  of  conseionsneas  made  np  of  other  states, 
ertain  states  of  consciousness  pat  together.  The  effort  of 
all  idealism  of  that  sort  which  takes  idea  as  =  feeling  must 
be  to  reduce  *  objects  *  to  feelings  and  compounds  of  feeling. 
Onoe  admit  relations  other  than  such  compoundsi  and 
you  have  either  to  recognise  an  order  pi'esented  to  ns  from 
without  other  than  that  constituted  by  feelings  or  ideas,  or 
to  admit  that  something  results  from  the  action  of  thought 
on  feelings  other  than  the  feelingSj  which  means  that  thought 
originates  (gets  sometbifig  from  feelings  not  given  in  them). 
Hence  Mill  instinctively  ta^ies  to  reduce  *  objects  and  attri- 
bates  *  to  states  of  cons^jiousness*  and  *  relations  *  to  com- 
pounds  of  such.  Resemblance  according  to  him^  feeling  of 
lemnblance,  and  that  not  a  third  feeling  over  and  above 
ro  resembling  feelings^  but  these  two  together*  Three 
ions  may  be  made  to  this;  (1)  How  do  successive 
feelings  put  themselves  together?  (2)  The  relation  of  resem- 
blance between  two  feelings  of  colour  must  on  this  view  itself 
be  a  colour,  (3)  As  the  feeling  of  colour  which  I  had 
yesterday  is  past,  never  to  return,  and  likewise  the  feeling  of 
today^  how  is  it  that  the  likeness  between  them,  which  is 
merely  the  two  together,  remains  to  be  talked  and  thought 
of?  The  same  holds,  frtutaits  mutandis^  of  time.  In  regard 
to  all  relations,  then,  we  must  hold  that  they  are  not  states 
of  consciousness.  That  they  aj-e  gronnded  on  such  we  may 
tdmit,  in  the  S€!nse  that  if  we  did  not  feel  there  would  for  us 
be  no  world  of  related  objects^  though  we  might  feel  without 
there  being  for  us  any  such  world, 

57,  It  is  from  treating  names  apart  from  propositions 
that  MiU  fails  to  see  that  all  names,  as  significant,  or  as 
used  in  predication,  are  of  relations.  When  he  comes  to 
tieafc  of  propositions  he  virtually  admits  this.     In  I*  v.  §  6 
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e.g*  lie  sajs  that  the  proposition^  *  the  colour  I  saw  yesterdaj 
was  a  white  colour/  involves  an  assertion  of  resemblance. 
Clearly,  on  the  same  principle,  ^this  is  white,'  *snow  is 
white,'  involve  the  assertion  of  resemblance-  The  relation  of 
identity  involved  in  all  judgments  Mill  ignores,  *  This  is  the 
same  colour  I  saw  yesterday  '  means,  according  to  him, '  very 
like  it,'  for  *  the  feeling  which  I  had  yesterday  is  gone  never 
to  return '  (I,  ii.  §  1 1).  It  is  quite  a  difterent  sense,  according 
to  him,  in  which  we  are  said  tx)  be  ^  sitting  at  the  same  table.' 
Bat  if  you  reduce  the  table  to  *  states  of  consciousness '  in  the 
sense  of  feelings,  you  have  a  like  difficulty  about  the  identity 
of  the  table.  The  table  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  single  state 
of  consciousness,  but  only  to  several,  each  of  which  is  gone 

*  never  to  return'  before  another  begins.  In  truth,  the 
table  is  not  any  series  of  states  of  consciousness,  but  an 
object  constituted  by  an  intellectual  synthesis  of  these.     So 

*  colour'  in  the  above  judgment  is  an  object  constituted  by 
an  intellectual  synthesis  of  feelings,  to  which  in  the  above 
judgment  I  refer  a  present  experience  as  an  instance  of  iL 
The  distinctness  in  time  between  the  present  and  previous 
feelings  no  more  interferes  with  their  understood  identity 
than  does  that  between  the  states  of  consciousness  in  which 
the  table  is  presented  with  its  identity.  The  apparent 
difference  arises  from  the  fact  that  different  parts  of  space 
coexist,  while  different  times  do  not.  Thus  it  seems  that, 
while  the  feeling  of  today  cannot  be  the  same  with  that  of 
yesterday,  the  part  of  the  table  at  which  A  sits  can  form  one 
whole  with  that  at  which  B  sits.  What  is  overlooked  is  that 
it  is  only  because  the  part  of  the  table  where  A  sits  and  thai 
where  B  sits  are  each  other  than  my  state  of  consciousness 
that  they  can  coexist.  Certain  states  of  consciousness  must^ 
in  virtue  of  the  equal  presence  of  the  ego  to  them,  have  been 
converted  into  coexisting  parts  of  a  whole,  before  I  can  con- 
ceive of  one  table  at  several  parts  of  which  A  and  B  sit* 
And  a  like  operation  of  thought  on  successive  feelings  of 
colour  converts  them  into  an  identical  object* 

58.  To  sum  up  i  the  best  view  of  that  which  the  propo- 
sition expresses  is  that  it  is  *  the  thought  of  an  object  under 
relations/  This  is  equally  true  whether  the  object  is  *  given 
n  intuition,'  and  thus  the  judgment  is  singular,  or  no; 
whether  it  is  merely  conceived  or  also  perceived  or  i manned. 
The  most  primary  of  these  relations  {those  involved  in  all 
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jtiAgmeniB)  are  (a)  identity,  which  implies  difference ;  *  this 
is  a  fire  *  j  (h)  thing  and  its  action  (cause  and  effect) ;  *  this 
warms  me  * ;  (e)  thing  and  quality ;  ^  this  ia  hot  *  i  [tt)  de- 
termination of  one  object  by  another,  which  is  also  their 
reciprocal  action  $  *  this  which  is  warm  is  other  than  that 
which  is  not.* 

59*  Without  a  feeling  oonBciousness  of  liieness  and  un- 
likeness,  it  is  true,  none  of  these  judgments  would  be 
poesiUa ;  but  I  should  not  introduce  consciousness  of  like* 
nees  and  unlikeness  among  the  categories  or  relations 
mwiAwed  in  all  jndgment,  because  consciousness  of  likeness 
and  unlikeness  is  possible  without  any  judgment,  possible 
in  a  merely  feeling  anbject,  in  the  sense  that  an  animal  could 
not  e.g*  be  takeu  out  of  hot  water  and  put  into  cold  without 
being  conscious  that  the  latter  feeling  was  unhke  the  former. 
This,  however^  would  not  amount  to  consciousness  of  a 
relation  of  UkenesB  and  nnlLkenesa.'  In  order  to  this  there 
lonst  previously  be  a  conception  of  objects,  permanent  in 
ifistinetion  from  transitory  feelings,  between  which  such  a 
lelation  may  obtain.  In  such  a  conception  of  objects  the 
abofe  categories  are  involved.  There  can  be  no  conception 
or  judgment  (which  is  but  the  evolution  of  conception)  at  all 
without  them,^  but  there  can  be  without  a  conception  of 
tdation  in  .the  way  of  liken eas  or  unlikeness  (which  pre- 
irapposes  that  of  identity  and  difference  j  *  these  colours  are 
not  the  same,  but  like  * ;  *  these  colours  are  not  merely  differ- 
eat,  but  unlike  ^}« 

Thus  there  may  be  conscionsness  of  likeness  and  unlike^ 
nett  in  one  sense  without  judgment  at  alL  In  the  other 
mom  of  such  consciousuess  there  may  be  judgment  without 


'  Is  Uw  isuo  of  A  CAt  tbmwii  out  of 
wwrm  wwutr  into  cold,  the  latter  feeling, 
M  felt  l>j  tlm  cat  (wtrom  we  8U^po«e 
ft«e  to  be  »  til  Taking  vabje^],  b  dettir- 
amd  hy  eoutnut  to  iba  formeT*  Ju 
piMlmam  (ik»  td^oek  cai:tei«d)  ju&b 
mata^tM  in  ihi«  contraat.  Then;  mti$t 
iImb  btt  diutitiQitX  of  feding  coD^'bus- 
«af  byoi  oo»  fiiperienoe  iuio  the  otbef ; 
mmaftsimg  iotll  eqtinlljr  preciit  to  botb 
■mill  But  a  ^rv^fl^  soul  is  uot 
C^orslbn)    *  (Eielf-ooiisoiouB) 

mn^m    U  c)i»  ^  tni\0  JMiclf  from 

ItMlf  moi  pfwoat  iUelf  to  itMlf  ai  an 
•itet.  Haoeo  it  diMf  wot  pfdient  it« 
flilifljl  m  ItMtlf   m  pcrmMUuut    felt 


objectflt — does  not  retftto  iu  fe«Ii:ogi  ta 
objacti  itiii  th^e  for  tboiigbt  when 
thfj  b&re  ceased  to  be  felt.,  ntid  for  t  he 
axxm  reoMm  \a  mot  eotitoioiiE  of  a  toIu- 
tion  of  uiililitiiiti  aa  »  rda^mi :  wbick 
implies  &>€nti€it<v  of  the  tel&ted  ob<^ 
jects.  We  caonot  ipank  of  the  animal  s 
conBcioneneae  ejccept  m  tenne  of  our 
own,  and  hence  call  tU  fe«^lin^  of  eold, 
as  determined  by  the  preTioiis  feeling 
of  warmth,  a  consdonKDefifl  of  relubou^ 
trhlch  it  ie  not, 

'  Caa  the  tahove  categories  bo  mnilo 
cmt  to  be  inTolyed  in  inch  rt  judgment 
u  *  something  \a  here  *  f 
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it.  Nor  is  the  statement  of  resemblance  ever  the  whole 
import  of  a  propOBition.  A  proposition  which  asserts  re- 
semblance between  phsenomena  always  asserts  it  m  a  qnaHtj 
of  a  thingp  *  The  snn  is  like  a  ball  of  fire  ' ;  what  is  here 
asserted  is  a  likeness  between  certain  appearances  a*  a  qualUif 
of  the  mm.  So  with  snch  relations  as  order  in  place  and 
time;  they  stand  on  a  different  footing  from  the  above. 
They  are  not  involved  in  all  judgment^  and  in  every  jadg-j 
ment  which  states  them  they  qualify  a  subject  and  thus  pix^-j 
suppose  the  other  relations, 

60,  Their  predorainanee  in  MilFs  account  arises  from^ 
his  effort  to  make  all  judgments  relate  to  states  of  eonscions- 
nesB.^  Two  really  inconsistent  views  of  the  proposition  run 
through  Mill,  one  according  to  which  it  states  a  relation  of 
attributes,  the  other  according  to  which  it  states  a  relation 
between  pheDiiomena,  which  he  interprets  as— states  of  con- 
sciousness, =  feelings*  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  not  either 
that  some  propositions  express  a  relation  between  attributes, 
others  sequence  or  coexistence  between  phsenomena^  or 
that  the  relation  between  attributes  is  reducible  to  sequence 
and  coexistence  between  phsenomena,  but  that  every  propo- 
sition expresses  a  relation  between  attributes  or  a  deter- 
mination of  an  object  by  attributes,  and  that  the  attribute 
by  which  the  object  is  determined,  or  which  is  asserted  to 
coexist  with  other  attributes,  sometimes  consistd  in  the 
sequence  or  coexistence  of  pbaDuomena. 

61 .  We  must  observe  in  the  first  place  that  if  phsenon 
=mere  feelings,  as  they  are  felt>  not  as  they  are  thought,^ 
no  relation  between  them  is  possible.     The  members 
relation  must  exist  together.     But  of  the  feelings  between 
which  we  assert  a  relation  one  is  past  or  passing  before  the 
other  begins,  and  this  other  has  no  sooner  begun  than  it  is 
over,     I  strike  one  note  of  music  and  then  another  and 
assert  a  relation  of  difference  between  them,  but  only  becauije 
for  the  comparing  subject  they  are  present  togetber,^-only 
because  for  it  they  are   Twi  what  as  feelings  in  time  they 
are,  viz.  successive.     It  may  be  said,  '  Are  not  the  feelings 
of  animals  related  f  *    We  answer,  realltf  they  are,  but  not  toti 
the   consciousness  of  the   animals.     Phsenomena,  then,  inf 
order  that  relations  of  sequence  and  simultaneity  may  obtain  , 
between  them,  must  be,  not  feelings  as  merely  felt,  but  felt  J 

*  Scu  possfigBs  in  I.  v.  §§  4  and  6w 
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objects,  feelings  ai  thonght  of.  Secondly,  wlien  sach  sequence 
wad  stmoltaJieitjr  of  pbeenomena  form  part  of  a  judgment, 
by  a  mental  act,  the  same  in  priuciple  with  that  by  which 
feelings  become  felt  tbiugSj  the  relation  in  question  becomes 
«i  tttbibttte  or  deteruiiriation  of  a  thing,  A  judgment^  if  it 
ta  to  state  a  retaticm  between  &ttribntes,  caunot  state  merely 
m  flequence  or  simultaneity  of  feelings;  it  must  etate  tho 
•eqaetsee  of  feelings  aa  the  attribute  of  something.  *  Eain 
foils  after  a  lessening  of  atmoBpherical  pressure/  *  rain  falls 
when  heavy  clouds  are  OTerhead/  Here  no  doubt  in  the 
Mffetal  cases  a  sequence  and  simultaneity  of  phsenomena  are 
stated^  and  also  a  relation  of  attributes  is  stated,  but  the 
phsenomena  between  which  sequence  or  simultaneity  is  stated 
are  not  the  attributes  between  which  a  relation  is  stated* 
The  phEenomena  are  the  fall  of  rain  and  the  ligbteniug  of 
atTOospheric  pressure  or  the  appearance  of  clouds.  The 
attributes  between  which  the  relation  is  stated  are  on  the 
one  hand  general  attributes  of  rain,  on  the  other  the 
ftttribote  consisting  in  the  sequence  of  its  fall  npon  light- 
ining  of  pressure  or  its  simultaneity  with  the  appearance  of 
ebnds, 

62.  We  must  not,  then,  nee  relation  of  attributes  and 
relation  of  pbeenoroena  as  equivalent  expressions-  If  we  take 
the  former  as  expressing  the  import  of  propositions,  we  can, 
only  say  that  in  some  cases  the  attribute  predicated  consists  in 
the  simultaneity  or  sequence  of  phaenomena,  but  the  relation 
between  attributes  is  never  one  (a)  of  sequence,  or  (6)  of 
iimultaneity,  or  (e)  of  mutual  limitation  in  space,  (a)  and  {b) 
are  relations  of  e rents,  and  attributes  are  not  events,  though 
an  attribute,  in  Miirs  language,  may  be  '  grounded  on  ^  an 
*?ent-  *  John^s  hair  turned  grey  before  he  cut  his  wisdom 
ttvth ' ;  here  are  two  sequent  events  stated,  but  the  two 
i»equent  events  are  not  two  sequent  attributes.  The  attribute 
eouiiiifts  iu  the  relation  between  the  events  and  is  an  attribute 
of  John,  with  whose  other  attributes,  if  you  like,  it  co- 
i^n'miSf  but  not  in  the  way  of  coteinporaneity,  nor  in  the  way 
of  mutual  externality.  Mutual  externality  of  parts  or  *  order 
in  place '  may  be  asserted  as  an  attribute  (*  bodies  are  ex- 
imideA'),  but  this  attribute  does  not  therefore  coexist  in  the 
way  of  such  externaUty  with  that  of  which  it  is  the  attribute. 
Attributes  can  no  more  be  external  to  attributed,  or  to  that 
of  which  tbey  are  attributes^  tLan  thoughts  to  thoughts,  or 
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than  the  conception  of  space  can  itself  be  a  space.  Take 
the  propositions  about  triangles  in  Euclid.  They  assert 
attributes  of  triangles.  These  all  represent  relations  of 
spaces  each  outside  the  other,  but  the  several  attributes  are 
not  therefore  outside  each  other  nor  outside  the  triangla 
The  triangle,  as  intuited,  is  so  much  space,  but  not  as  con- 
ceived, and  it  is  as  conceived  that  it  is  a  subject  of  attributes. 
As  conceived,  the  relation  of  externality  has  no  application 
to  it;  its  attributes  are  not  external  to  it  or  each  other; 
there  is  no  relation  in  the  way  of  order  of  place  between 
them  and  it  or  each  other.  If  such  a  relation  cannot  obtain 
even  between  the  attributes  of  a  triangle,  there  is  even  less 
excuse  for  supposing  it  to  obtain  between  the  attributes  of 
anything  else. 


a     YEEBAL  AND  REAL  PE0P0SITI0N8. 

[UxLL^BookL  Chapi«VIJ 

63.  MiLL*a  distiiiction  of  real  and  verbal  propoaitiona 
coirespondi  to  Loeke*8  between  *  instructive '  and  *  trifling/ 
The  latter  are  thoee  in  which  the  predicate  merely  represents 
an  idea  already  ijiclnded  in  the  complex  idea  which  the  sub- 

E feet-name  standd  for  (cl  Mill^  L  vi.  §  4).  It  ia  difiiciilt, 
however,  to  ascertain  what  propositions  are  to  be  so  regarded. 
From  §5  it  would  seem  that  *  all  men  are  mortal*  is  not 
ierbaL  *  Ail  men  are  animals  *  presumably  would  be.  Yet 
it  18  diffieult  to  allege  that  *  mortality '  is  not  just  as  much 
lisserted  of  a  subject  in  calling  it  *man'  as  is  *ajiimality*' 
All  propositions,  according  to  Mill,  are  merely  verbal 
which  are  *  essential '  in  the  Scholastic  sense,  since  ^  essence  * 
=the  meaning  of  a  name.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  deciding 
what  attributes  are  of  the  essence,  so  long  as  you  regard 
essenoe  in  the  Scholastic  way  as  fixed  by  a  definition ;  but 
once  admit  that  the  meanings  of  names  fluctuate,  that  the 
i&me  name  meaus  different  things  to  different  persons,  and 
it  becomes  impossible  to  say,  in  regard  to  any  general  pro- 
position, unless  we  maintain  (which  Mill  does  not)  that  the 
^^Aiere  fact  of  ite  generality  proves  it  verbal,  whether  in  the 
^^■redicate  yon  assert  more  than  you  imply  of  everything  to 
^Hrbicb  you  apply  the  subject-name.  The  formal  logician  (in 
Ihe  special  sense),  it  is  clear,  can  have  nothing  to  say  to  it  ud- 
leds  it  is  merely  verbal*  Unless  the  complex  idea  expressed  by 
the  name  *  man '  includes  the  idea  of  mortality,  you  must  *  go 
beyond  the  given  conceptionj' — you  mtist  refer  to '  matter'  not 
mcloded  in  it,  »o  that  your  thinking  will  be  other  than  for- 
mal,'— in  the  ayllogism  which  proves  mortality  of  *this  man,' 
6*1,  According  to  Locke's  own  doctrine^  again,  there  is 
no  doubt  wbat  general  propositions  are  'trifling,*  what 
*  inatmctive/  All  general  propositions  are  'trifling/  unless 
tbej  relate  to  morals  or  mathematics.     According  to  the 
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predominant  notion  of  the  'real'  in  Locke,  as  *tLat  which 
happens  to  me  whether  I  will  or  no '  in  opposition  to  all  work 
of  thonghtj  a  proposition  which  is  to  stute  real  tmth  should 
state  a  single  event  in  the  way  of  feeling.  It  baa  been 
sufficient! J  shown  that  a  proposition  stating  merely  a  present 
feeling  apart  from  modification  by  what  is  not  present  feeling 
is  in  f aet  impossible-  Locke^  however^  so  far  tries  to  be  cnn- 
sistent  that  (subject  to  exceptions  in  favour  of  matbtmatics 
and  morals)  he  restricts  real  propositions  (statements  of  real 
truth)  to  the  singular  form*  According  to  him  they  most 
state  an  event  now  happening  or  that  did  once  happen 
(though  he  cannot  in  effect  keep  such  events  clear  of  modiQ- 
cation  by  understood  relations).  A  *  real  coexistence  of 
ideas'  (which  is  about  eqnivalent  to  a  *  simultaneity  of  pha^ 
nomena  *  in  later  language)  can  be  asserted  in  presPint  or  past 
single  instances,  but  cot  generally.  \Yhen  it  seems  to  be 
asserted  generally  ('all  gold  is  soluble  in  aquu  regia '),  what 
is  in  fact  asserted  is  either  a  '  fact  in  my  mental  history  '  (to 
use  Mill's  phrase}^  and  that  a  single  fact^  or  that  a  certain 
idea,  consisting  in  a  strong  expectation,  is  included  in  the 
*  noDiinal  essence '  of  the  subject.  Of  *  miied  modes,*  how- 
ever, with  Locke  the  *  nominal  essence'  is  also  'real/  The 
ideas  of  them  are  our  own  makings  not  made  for  us  by  some- 
thing without  lis,  and  do  not,  like  those  of  substanoesy  relate 
to  an  archetype  other  than  themselves.  The  certainty  of 
propositions  about  them^  accordingly,  may  be  both  real  and 
general.  According  to  the  original  account  of  modes  in 
chap,  xii.,  &c.  of  Book  II  this  could  only  be  consistently 
admitted  of  'mixed,'  not  of  'simple,'  modes,  for  ideas  of 
simple  modes  of  space  and  duration,  according  to  this 
account,  are  just  as  much  made  for  us  as  simple  ideas,  and 
have  just  as  much  reference  to  outward  things  as  have  ideas 
of  substances*  However,  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  he 
extends  to  mathematical  ideas  (which  are  in  fact  ideas  of 
simple  modes)  as  well  as  to  moral  ones  the  privilege  of  having 
no  relation  to  reality  other  than  themselves-  In  regard  to 
mathematics  and  morals,  then,  we  may  extend  onr  knowledge 
without  experiment  and  observation,^ — without  new  eventa 
in  the  way  of  sensation  happening  to  us, — and  can  arrive  at 
propositions  new  and  '  instructive '  (in  the  sense  that  what 
they  state  in  the  predicate  is  not  already  implied  in  our 
having  the  idea  which  forms  the  subject),  and  universally  true 
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im§e  they  state  relations  of  ideas  which  belong  merely  to 
owr  minds,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  always  what  they 
are  once),  by  some  process  of  *  laying  in  order  our  ideas/ 

65.  Locke  leaves  ns  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  process,  or  how  it  is  possible — since  it  implies   some 
eonstroction  of  oew  ideas — for  a  mind  which  can  only  com- 
bine and  abstract  given  ideas.    Wliat  forced  such  admissions 
ttpon  him  was,  no  donbt,  the  existence  of  the  sciences  of 
jmrisprndence  and  geometry,  both  of  which  seem  to  arrive  at 
new  truths  without  experiment  or  observatioiij  and  to  argue 
deductively  from  these  as  universally  true,  without  liability 
to  exception  or  modtiication.     In  the  fifth   proposition   of 
Euclid,  having  got  a  certain  construction,  we  are  able  by  a 
aeries  of  direct  oompariaons  of  magnitude  to  compare  the 
angles  of  the  isosceles  as  remainders  of  equal  angles  and 
ther^-fore  themselves  eqnaU     As  Locke  would  say^  we  arrive 
nt  the  conclusion  by  *  laying  in  order  intermediate  ideas/ 
But  having  arrived  at  it  by  means  of  a  particular  construc- 
tion  in  that  *  bare  instance,'  we  take  it  as  universally  true. 
Afterwards  we  try  to  exhibit  angles  as  angles  at  the  base  of 
UL  tBoseeles,  in  order  at  once  to  be  sure  of  their  equality, 
Locke  explains  this  by  saying  in   effect  that    the    ideas 
between  which  equality  is  demonstrated  in  the  single  case, 
being  merely  our  own  makings  do  not  depend  on  anything 
dae  which  can  modify   them.     So   in  jurisprudence  new 
genemi  propositions  are  made :  a   general  definition  of  a 
mrae  is  constructed  (representing  no  doubt  a  prior  custom, 
Wt  then  this   custom   is  man's   making],  and  then    the 
business  of  the  jurist  is  to  exhibit  particular  cases  in  such  a 
way  as  that  they  may  be  covered  by  the  definition,  jnst  as 
the  geometer  tries  to  find  a  construction  by  which  (say)  he 
may  exhibit  a  couple  of  angles  as  angles  at  the,  base  of  an 
ifOioelefl*     In  regard  to  jurisprudence  it  is  clear  that  the 
diffically  of  admitting   such  certainty,  at  once   real  and 
ge^eral^  is  not  the  same  as  in  regard  to  mathematics.     Its 
general  propositions,   the    *  empiric  ^    will    say,    represent 
human  convention   or  enactment.      Eights    having    been 
admitted   and    acts   made   criminHl,   as   occasion    required, 
atider  direction  of  a  common  understanding,  but  without 
explicit  recognition  of  a  general  principle,  the  jnriat  reduces 
tli#  rights  or  crimes  in  question  to  such  a  principle,  and 
then  brings  fresh  eases  as  they  occur  under  such  principle. 
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In  all  tills  lie  is  merely  smnming  np  and  Boding  general 
expression  for  what  does  not  profess  to  be  other  than  the 
work  of  man.  (ConTention  and  enactment,  howeirer,  imply 
that  man  is  able  to  make  new  conditions  for  himself  in  a 
way  of  which  animals  are  incapable,  and  which  would  be 
unacconntable  if  human  life  were  simply  the  result  of 
natural  influences  :  they  imply  that  man  presents  himself  to 
himself  as  the  possible  subject  of  a  condition  other  than 
Lis  present  one*)  Mathematical  propositions,  on  the  other 
hand,  relate  to  what  is  jugt  as  much  natural  be  anything 
can  bo,  nay,  to  what  is  natural  tear  i^ox'^^^  ^  elemeDtary 
properties  of  matter-  In  Locke  himself  we  And  that  ideas 
which  in  Book  lY  are  treated  as  merely  of  the  mind,  have 
in  Book  II  been  treated  as  *  ideas  of  primary  qualities  of 
matter/  of  qualities  which  *  are  in  things  whether  we  per- 
ceive them  or  no,*  * 

66»  Kant  retains  from  the  school  of  Locke  the  doctrine 
that  judgments  of  *  empirical  origin/  if  more  than  analyses 
of  a  complex  Idea,  cannot  be  universal  and  Becessary.  This 
is  indisputable,  if  by  such  judgments  is  meant  a  statement 
of  an  event  in  the  way  of  feeling,  or  a  summary  of  such 
events,  and  this  is  what  it  did  mean  to  Kant's  predecessors^ 
and  what  alone  it  can  properly  mean  unless  experience  is  to 
be  recognised  as  in  its  very  origin  determined  by  thought. 
If  a  judgment,  general  in  form,  is  a  summary  of  past  events 
which  have  hitherto  happened  without  exception  in  a 
particular  way,  it  does  not  purport  to  be  universal  and 
necessary.  If  it  is  taken  to  represent  the  strongest  possible 
subjective  expectation,  this  is  relative  to  the  individual's 
experience  so  far  as  it  has  gone.  People  who  think  that 
the  development  of  habits  through  hereditary  transmisi^ion 
will  account  for  the  necessity  of  necessary  truths,  show 
that  they  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  such  *  necessity** 
It  does  not  mean  strength  of  subjective  expectation,  which 
is  what  alone  could  be  thus  accounted  for^  but  necessity  as 
a  condition  of  there  being  a  nature. 

67*  The  propositions  which  Locke  spoke  of  as  explana 
tiona    of    a    'nominal    essence,*    Kant    called    'analjticall 
judgments-'     All  universal  judgraeuts,  then,  if  of  empirical 
origin,  most  be  analytical.     If  there  are  judgments  which 
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tfe  imiTersal  and  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  syntlietical 
(*  adding  to  onr  conception  of  the  subject  a  predicate  not 
contaiQed  in  it*),  they  cannot  be  of  *  empirical  origin/  they 
must  be  *  a  priori,*  Kant  finds  such  jndgmente  in  mathe- 
iQ&tics  and  natnral  philosophy.  His  instances  are,  '7  +  5 
sl2;*  *  a  straight  Hne  between  two  points  is  the  shortest  |* 
'ia  flU  changes  of  the  material  world  the  quantity  of  matter 
lemwiB  nnehanged ; '  *  in  aU  communication  of  motion 
action  and  reaction  mnst  always  be  equal/    These  are  not 

Kmmaries  of  events  in  the  way  of  feeling — ^not  in  that  sense 
Jtilts  of  experiencej  though  without  experience  we  could  not 
ve  tbem.  They  arise  out  of  the  presuppositions  of  experi- 
enee,  ont  of  conditions  under  which  alone  eiperienee  is 
possible;  the  two  former  out  of  conditions  under  which 
alone  intuition  of  objects  is  possible  (presentation  of  t^em  as 
ifldiTidual  in  space  and  time) ;  the  two  latter  out  of  those 
under  which  alone  experience  as  of  nature,  of  an  objectiTO 
Uniform  system^  is  possible. 

08.  Kant*B  distinction,   however,  of    'synthetical*  and 
'analytical*  propositions,   as  he  understood   it,  does  not 
Exactly  square  with  Locke's  of  *  instructive '  and  *  triflingf,' 
as  this  was  understood  by  Locke.     Kant  would  not  have 
admitted  that  his  analytical  propositions  were  merely  verbal 
or  triBiug,  or  that  the  conception  analysed  in  such  a  propo- 
sition  could  be   no  more  than  a  combination  of  *  ideas  * 
derived  from  previous  experience  and  fixed  by  a  name.    Nor 
by  'judgments  of  experience*  which,  as   such,  are  always 
'•ynfcbetioal,*   did  Kant   understand  merely   summaries  of 
eveiits  in  the  way  of  feeling,  undetermined  by  conceptions 
not  derived  from   such  events.     Thus   his  instance  of  an 
analytic^  judgment  is,  *  all  bodies  are  extended  (or  impene- 
trable)/ which  is  '  not  an  empirical  judgment,  but  stands 
firm  €t  priori*^  hut  he  would  regard  this  judgment  as  a 
most  important  factor  in  the  constitution  of  knowledge.     It 
U)  not^  MB  an  analysis  of  an  empirical  conception  would  be»- — 
as  with  Locke  *  all  gold  is  malleable  *  would  be, — of  no  use 
in  the  furtherance  of  knowledge,  a  mere  accoimt  of  what  is 
tinderHtood  by  a  name.     On  the  other  hand,  *  all  bodies  are 
beftty'  (hia  instance  of  a  synthetical  proposition),  is  only 
luse  body  is  conceived  as  part  of  the  totality  of 
>  which  I  may  add  other  parts,  as  I  do  when  I 
▼01*  n,  % 
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recogniaa  by  obsenration  that  bodies  are  beavy  J  Bat  the  con- 
ception of  experience  as  a  whole  of  mntnallj  detenniiiin^  parts 
is,  as  it  is  Kaiit's  great  merit  to  have  shown,  not  of  empirical 
origin^  It  arises,  aa  he  awkwardly  puts  it,  from  the  *I  thinl 
which  acoompanieg  all  our  representations,' — from  the  *  uoitj^ 
of  the  self-conscious  subject  present  to  all  intuitions/ 

69-  Nowa  judgment  determined  {rendered  possible)  by  sue! 
a  conception  is  no  longer  of  empirical  origin  in  the  senBe  o£ 
being  a  statement  of  an  event,  or  of  a  multitude  of  past  eveuts, 
or  of  an  erpectation  resulting  from  such ;  and  the  question  is 
whether,  when  the  meaning  of  *  judgments  of  experience '  has 
been  thus  altered  from  what  it  waa  with  the  school  of  Locke, 
the  antithesis  either  betweeti  them  and  ^  a  priori '  judgments, 
or  between  synthetical  and  analytical,  can  be  maintained  in 
the  absolute  form  in  which  Kant  puts  it.     No  doubt  Kant  is 
right  in  holding  that  there  axe  universal  and  necessary 
judgments  which  are  not  analytical  in  that  sense  in  which,    ■ 
acscording  to  the  Loekeiaa  (experiential)  doctrine,  all  uni-fl 
versal  judgments  must  be,  i.e.  as  evolving  the  connotation  of" 
a  name ;   and  in  maintaining  the  synthetical  character  both 
of  mathematical  judgments,  and  of  universal  judgments 
about  nature,  e.g.  *all  bodies  have  weight,'— synthetical,  i.e. 
as  opposed  to  the  above  sense  of  analytical.    The  question 
is  whether  his  own  doctrine  is  not  fatal  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  distinction  between  analytical  and  synthetical  judgments 
in  the  form  in  which  he  puts  it,  i.e.  not  as  a  distinction 
between  verbal  and  lenX  propositions  (propositions  evolving 
tlie  connotation  of  a  name  and  propositions  stating  a  mattery 
of  fact),  but  as  a  distinction  between  two  sorts  of  real  p?o*M 
positions  J —those  stating  ^judgments  of  experience'  (sjntheti-    ■ 
cal)  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  stating  *a  priori^  truths     ■ 
(analytical)  on  the  other.     If  a  proposition  which  is  to  ststefl 
real  knowledge  about  things  must  state  something  which" 
happens   or  has  happened^  one   can  see  (a)  that  such  a 
proposition  cannot  take  universal  form  vrithout  ceasing  tOi 
state  real  knowledge,  a^ad  (i)  that  it  is  absolutely  opposed 
to  any  statement  about  a  conception  in  the  mind*     But  if 


^  '  ThttA  it  i«  expenoDoe  upon  whieh 
rests  the  posQibilky  of  th^  nyn thesis  of 
the  predic^ate  of  weight  wiib  the  con- 
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-  Critiq  u«  nj'Fure  E^asan  (Meikl  ^olui'i 
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*all  boclias  are  heavy/  explained  £te  Eant  explains  it  (wittout 
mny  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  a  statement  of  events),  it  to  be 
our  iiistaaf3e  of  a  *  judgment  of  experience/  (a)  is  the  differ- 
ence between  conceptions  which  merely '  belofig  to  one  another/ 
and  those  of  which  *  one  w  contained  {though  conf  asedly)  in 
the  other/  snch  as  to  justify  the  assertion  of  an  ahsolnte 
dlfferenoe  between  synthetical  and  analytical  proposfitions  ?  (6) 
is  *all  bodies  are  heavy ' — a  Bjnthetifsa!  judgment  of  experience 
— still  so  far  from  being  universal  and  necessary  that  when 
we  find  a  judgment  which  indisputably  is  universal  and  n^^s- 
sary,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  suppose  it  either  not  syn- 
thetical {merely  analytical),  or»  if  synthetical,  then  not  *of 
experience '  but  *  a  priori '  F  If  we  answer  (h)  m  the  negative 
we  have  to  alter  Eant^s  distinctive  doctrine  of  the  relation 
Wtween  mathematical  and  other  knowledge;  if  (a)  in  the 
negative,  we  must  reconsider  his  doctrine  as  to  the  imposai- 
*  '  '  :<f  extending  knowledge  beyond  the  region  of  possible 
ions,  the  point  of  this  doctrine  being  that  without  in- 
tuitions there  are  no  synthetical  judgments,  and  any  exten- 
«ion  of  knowledge  must  consist  in  aynthetical  judgments. 

70-  In  judging  body  to  be  extended,  according  to  Kant, 
we  do  not  go  beyond  the  conception  of  body  j  in  judging  it 
hwivy^  we  do  go  beyond  the  conception ;  the  conception  of 
beaviness  belongs  to,  but  is  not,  like  that  of  extension, 
eontained  in,  that  of  body.  But  do  we  not  go  beyond  the 
subject- concept  ion  *  body '  in  judging  it  to  be  extended  ? 
The  judgment  is  otiose  nnlesa  we  do*  In  all  real  thinking 
such  a  judgment  would  represent  a  process  of  going  beyond 
a  given  subject  to  connect  it  with  others, — ^either  to  connect 
iAii  body  with  other  bodies  as  limited  by  and  limiting  them, 
or  to  connect  body  under  the  point  of  view  of  its  being  a 
C4>mposition  with  all  things  else  divisible-  From  Kant's 
point  of  view  it  might  be  said  that  in  one  sort  of  judgment 
we  go  beyond  the  subject  indeed,  but  only  to  connect  it  vrith 
other  subjects  in  virtue  of  properties  belonging  to  them  as 
the  result  of  fcmis  of  intuition  ;  in  the  other  we  go  beyond 
the  subject  to  connect  it  with  others  in  virtue  of  properties 
given  in  enipirical  intuition.  But  since  with  Kant  both  the 
existence  of  objects  of  empirical  intuition^  and  the  connection 
of  one  object  with  another  in  a  nature,  are  rendered  possible 
by  STiitht^tie  intelligence,  this  distinction  reduces  itseLf  to 
One  of  degree  in  complexity  of  synthesis.     In  both  cases,  in 
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the  actual  process  of  knowing,  you  go  beyond  the  sul>je< 
hut  in  one  case  to  connect  it  with  a  more,  in  the  other  wi 
a  less,  complex  result  of  intellectual  synthesis. 

71p  To  avoid  misapprehension,  we   must  bear  in   mi 
(what  Kant  would  not  have  disputed)  that  both  propositioxii 
alike,  as  representing  the  mental  act  of  the  indiiridual,  mcrj 
represent  one  of  mere  analysis  of  an  accepted  definitioi?- 

*  Under  the  term  *  body  *  we  agree  to  understand  the  attribute 
of  extension,  or  that  of  heaviness^  as  the  case  may  be/ 
There  is  no  doubt  that  to  all  of  us  *  body '  has  come  W 
include  heaviness  in  its  connotation  just  as  much  as  exten- 
sion. What  we  have  to  do  iij  to  compare  *all  bodies  are 
extended  '  with  *  all  bodies  are  heavy,'  (1)  as  we  may  suppoae 
these  several  judgments  first  arrived  at,  (2)  as  they  are  em- 
ployed in  thinking  about  the  world,  about  matters  of  fact, 
in  arriving  at  further  truths  as  distinct  from  the  process  of 
reviewing  the  connotation  of  general  terms,  (3)  as  represent- 
ing truths  about  the  world*  is  there  any  difference  of  kind 
between  them  in  these  respects,  such  as  Kant  supposes 
between  analytical  and  synthetical  judgments  P  As  to  (1), 
Kant*s  own  docti-ine  implies  that  *  all  bodies  are  extended ' 
could  not  be  got  at  without  intuition.  It=*all  bodies  are 
parts  of  space/  and  this  implies  the  presentation  of  '  pure 
intuition-'  It  is  not  analytical,  then,  as  first  arrived  at^ 
but,  according  to  Kant's  doctrine,  it  is  arrived  at  (a)  by 
synthesis  more  primitive  than  that  by  which  *all  bodies  are 
heavy  ^  is  arrived  at^  so  primitive,  indeed,  that  without  it 
the  conception  of  body  could  not  be  formed  at  all,  (h)  by  a 
synthesis  eicereised  upon  a  pure  form  of  intuition,  as  distinct 
from  a  synthesis  exercised,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
judgment,  upon  an  empirical  intuition.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  '  aU  bodies  are  heavy  '  is  a  summary  of  events 
in  the  way  of  sensation,  according  to  Kant,  any  more  than 
the  other.     An  intellectual  synthesis  is  necessary  to  give  it* 

*  Weight '  is  not  a  mere  feeling,  but  an  *  empirical  con- 
ception '  resulting  from  the  interpretation  of  feeling  under 
the  direction  of  the  *  s}Tithetic  principles  of  understanding  * 
(in  particular  the  principle  of  *  anticipations  of  perception  ')^ 
and  as  predicated  of  body  it  implies  the  conception  of  the 
connexion  of  body  with  the  *  whole  of  possible  experienoe/ 
As  arrived  at  by  us,  then,  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  one  is 
got  at  by  analysis  of  a  conception,  the  other  not,  or  that  on© 
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rarrived  at  without  experience,  the  other  bj  means  of  it  j  one 
gpetident  of  sense,  the  other  not.      Each  presupposes  a 
lesis,  and  in  its  universal  form  results  from  an  analysis 
^Uie  result  of  such  synthesis.    The  difference  is  that  one 
ipposes  a  leas  complex  synthesis  than  the  other,  and 
while,  in  order  to  arrive  at  one  in  its  explicit  universal 
1,  the  analysis  needs  only  to  he  of  that  result  of  synthesis 
ch  we  call  *  body,'  it  is  a  more  complex  result  that  must  be 
]  jaed  in  order  to  yield  the  other,  in  a  like  explicit  uniirersal 
tomd.     So  far  there  is  truth  in  saying  that  in  one  of  the 
two  judgments  the  predicate  is  contained  in  tlia  subject,  ixi 
other  only  belongs  to  it* 
p72,'  *  We  cannot/  it  may  be  said,  '  conceive  body  at  all 
gpt  as  extended;  the  conception  of  it  as  heavy  is  gradually 
aed  through  experience**    If  it  comes  to  a  question  of  the 
lividoal  man's  power  of  conception,  there  is  quite  as  much 
id  for  eayingthat  imponderable  bodies  are  inconceivable 
lex tended  ones.    It  is  true  that  extension  when  analysed 
us  out  to  be  the  simpler  conception.     In  Kant's  language 
the  conception  of  that  which  is  the  condition  of  all 
ilttion — all  pertX'ption  and  imagination.     But  (a)  in  this 
pect   how  does   ^all  bodies   are   extended'   differ  from 
Itraigbt  line  is  the  shortest  between  two  points/  which 
jually  based  on  a  necessity  of  intuition  9  (h)  why,  because 
13 ion  is  a  simpler,  more  abstract,  attribute  than  lieavi- 
s,  should  one  be  said  to  be  contained  in  that  of  body,  the 
&r  merely  to  belong  to  it  ?     If  we  treat  it  as  a  question 
rbat  any  individual  understands  by  ^  body,*  one  attribute 
IBM  much  contained  in  it  as  the  other.     If  it  is  a  question 
it  body  as  it  is  really  determined  in  the  universe  or  for 
^rfect  intelligence,  gravity  is  as  necessary  to  the  con- 
ion  of  it  as  extension.     It  is  only  relatively  to  us,  as  of 
ig  intelligence,  that  the  distinction  between  the  simpler 
ate  as  contained  in,  and  the  more  complex  as  bfhmging 
atbject,  can  have  any  meaning,  and  for  ns  it  is  only  a 
action  of  degree.      In  like  manner,  if  the  distinction 
an  analytical  and  synthetical  judgments  is  meant  to 
ne  of  trutli,  as  distinct  from  one  of  the  way  in  which  we 
idividuals  ap[)reliend  them,  for  a  distinction  of  kind 
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should  be  substituted  one  of  degree  between  more  elementary 
and  abstract  truths  on  the  one  side  and  more  determiaata 
and  concrete  on  the  other.  UniverBality  and  necessity  no 
more  belong  to  one  sort  of  truths  than  to  the  other,  though 
about  the  latter  we  are  more  likely  to  make  mistakes*  As 
regards  analysis  and  eyntheais,  the  truth  is  that  efwry 
judgment  (a)  presupposes  m  synthesis  which  is  an  analysis 
of  the  confused,  {h)  is  itself  an  analysis,  (e)  an  analysis 
which  in  all  actual  thinking  is  a  step  to  farther  synthesis. 
A  syuthesis  of  sensations  so  as  to  form  an  intensive  quantity 
is  necessary  to  the  conception  of  weight;  a  further  eyntbosis 
is  necessary  to  the  conception  of  this  as  an  attribute  of  body. 
The  result  of  this  synthesis  is  that  conception  of  body  which 
is  analysed  in  the  judgment  *  all  bodies  are  heavy,'  of  which 
in  actual  thinking  the  purpose  would  always  be  some 
synthesis,  such  as  the  connection  of  the  uiotion  of  a  particu- 
lar body  with  other  pbanomena,  as  an  ins^nce  of  gTaviiy 
modiSed  by  other  forces. 

73,  But  it  may  be  said  that,  though  these  objeetiotis 
may  be  valid  against  the  distinction  between  analytical  and 
synthetical  judgments,  as  Kant  puts  it,  the  distinction  re- 
mains between  judgments  respecting  matters  of  fact  and 
judgments  respecting  mere  ideas.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
distiiiction  between  propositions  which  merely  state  what 
the  propound er  understands  by  a  general  name  and  those 
which  apply  to  reality*  The  object  of  tlie  former  ia  either 
(a)  the  instruction  of  another,  or  {h)  agreement  with  an 
opponent  as  to  the  sense  in  which  a  word  is  to  be  used,  or 
(c)  rhetorical  deception,  or  (d)  the  clearing  up  one's  own 
though ts.  The  real  question  is  {a)  whether  all  judgmeota 
which  do  not  state  events  in  the  way  of  feeling  (which  no 
general  proposition  can  do)  are  thus  merely  analytical  of 
the  meaning  of  a  name,  and  (6)  whether,  if  we  admit  judg- 
ments which  do  not  state  events  in  the  way  of  feeling  as 
yet  relating  to  matter  of  fact,  the  distinction  between  matter 
of  fact  (reality)  and  thought  can  be  maintained.  Questioti 
(a),  as  we  have  seen,  Locke,  with  a  varying  amount  of  draw- 
back, answered  affirmatively  in  regard  to  'substances'  or 
^coexistence  in  nature,'  but  admitted  judgments  respecting 
mere  ideas  which  were  yet  'instructive'  and  stated 
truth^wer©  not  analytic^  of  the  meaning  of  a  name 
mathematical  judgments.    This  is  inconsistent  (1)  with 
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view  of  the  unorigioativeness  of  mind,  (2)  with  his  view  of 
reality  as  that  which  happens  to  us,  (3)  with  his  view  of 
mathematical  truths  as  representing  primary  qoalities  of 
matter-  Hume  in  the  *  Treatise  of  Human  Nature '  tries  to 
reduce  mathematical  propositions  to  stat^^ments  of  matter  of 
fimt  as  sensible  events,  which  he  admits  destroys  their  uni- 
Tersal  character.  In  the  *  Essays '  he  reverts  to  Locjce's  view* 
He  clfissifies  propositions  as  statements  either  of  matters  of 
fact  or  of  relations  between  ideas,  and  puts  mathematical 
propositions  in  the  latter  class  without  meeting  the  objections 
to  this  view  which  have  been  stated  above  with  reference  to 
Locke* 

74*  Mill  tries  to  combine  the  view  of  Hume's  *  Treatise ' 
with  that  of  his  *  Essays  *  without  recognising  the  conee* 
queDcei  of  either.  He  identifies  mathematical  propositions 
with  propositions  respecting  matters  of  fact — reduces  all 
propositions  which  do  not  concern  matters  of  fact  to  ana- 
IjweBot  nominal  essence — and  at  the  same  time  asciibes  uni- 
versality to  propositions  couceraing  matter  of  fact,  which 
Locke  ami  Hume  had  seen  could  not  belong  to  them  if 
lhey= statements  of  f^vents^  and  could  only  belong  to  mathe- 
dcal  judgments  on  the  suppusiUou  that  they  coDcerned 
ere  ideas. 
Ib  truth,  Miirs  view  of  mathematical  propositions,  a^ 
well  as  many  other  propositions  concerning  nature^  is  in- 
compatibla  with  their  being  statements  of  events  at  all :  it 
implies  that  they  are  statements  of  conceived  relations  be- 
tween objects  which  are  not  events  at  all,  and  can  only  bo 
called  phaenomena  in  the  loose  sense  of  that  term  in  which 
it  stands,  not  merely  for  a  sensible  event,  but  for  any  object 
af  eonsciousness  whatever.  His  other  universal  propositions 
coDceming  matters  of  fact,  though  they  relate  to  events, 
r  '  'o.  to  them  as  determined  by  an  order  of  nature  which 
^^1  t  an  event  or  sum  of  events  ;  and  it  is  only  in  virtue  of 
^■kternit  nation  by  such  an  oi*der  that  events  can  become 
^TDbjfCtn  of  universal  propositions* 

75.  When  matters  of  fact  (or  *  pha&nomena ')  have  thus 
n*a^*d  lx>  be  mere  *  events  in  the  way  of  feeling/ — have  come 
ki  bd  ri^garded  as  appearances  of  an  order  which,  as  can  be 
lliowiit  can  only  exist  for  a  thinking  aa  opposed  to  a  merely 
feettng  tnbject,— the  question  is  whether  tlie  distinction 
hitween   them  and   ideas  (aa=:  thoughts  as  such)  can  ba 
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maintained ;  whether  for  thifl  must  not  be  substituted  tbe 
diatiiictioii  between  them  and  the  meanbg  of  general 
names^  which = the  conception  on  the  part  of  the  person 
who  uses  the  name  aa  it  happens  at  any  time  to  standi 
which  presumablj  is  untrne  and  inadequate.  In  regard  to 
propositions  profesiing  to  concern  nature,  then,  for  Locke's 
distinctioa  between  those  expressing  real  exiatence  and 
those  explanatory  of  a  complex  idea,  for  Kant's  between 
synthetical  and  analytical,  we  shall  adopt  another  distinction 
of  Kant,  between  those  which  do  and  those  which  do  not 
concern  objects  of  possible  experience,  understanding  at  the 
same  time  that  thought  is  necessary  to  constitute  experience* 
In  other  words,  aJl  universal  judgments  that  are  to  be  more 
than  nominal,  though  they  can  by  no  means  be  reduced  to 
singular  ones,  any  more  than  conception  can  be  intuitional* 
ised,  must  be  verifiable  by  an  intuition^  which  could  ba 
Btated  in  a  singular  proposition* 
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B.  DEFINITION. 
IMiLL,  Book  L,  Chapter  VUL] 

76.  No  DEFINITION  is  a  statement  of  a  present  sensible 
^ent,  or  of  a  multitude  of  sach  events.     Accordingly, 
ico(»diiig  to  Locke's  view  of  propositions  concerning  real 
fiiirtence,  no  definition  (subject  to  a  reservation  in  favour  of 
mathematical  definitions)  can  concern  real  existence :  it  can 
only  be  an  analysis  of  nominal  essence.    In  like  manner, 
ItfiU,  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  on  definition,  calls 
them  the  'most  important  of  propositions  purely  verbal.' 
Ihe  natural  meaning  of   this   is  that  definition  does  not 
relate  to  matter  of  fact  or  reality,  that  it  merely  analyses 
m  complex  idea  as  opposed  to  stating  what  happens  (which 
mlone  =  the  real).      But,  as  we  have  seen.  Mill  is  am- 
Iriguous  in  his  account  of  *  verbal  propositions.'    If  every 
I^roposition  is  *  merely  verbal '  which  asserts  something  of 
a  thing  *  under  a  name  that  already  presupposes  what  is 
about  to  be  asserted '  (I.  vi.  §  5),  then  every  statement  by  a 
•cientific  man  is /or  him  merely  verbal.    *  Water  is  composed 
of  0  and  H  in  such  and  such  proportions.'    In  calling  any- 
thing *  water,'  the  scientific   man  understands  himself  to 
imply  that  it  is  so  composed.     Such  a  statement,  however, 
bf  no  means  falls  under  Mill's  other  account  of  a  *  verbal 
proposition,'  viz.  that   it  is  one  which  ^does  not  convey 
information.'    So  with  every  definition:  it  specially  purports 
to  be  a  statement  of  the  full  meaning  with  which  the  definer 
^^  a  certain  name ;  thus  it  is  necessarily  •  merely  verbal ' 
m  the  sense  that  it  '  asserts  something  of  a  thing  under  a 
lume  that '  to  the  definer  *  presupposes  what  is  about  to  be 
UBerted.'      But  it  does  not  in  consequence  *  convey  no 
information.' 

77.  The  truth  is  that  every  general  proposition  comes 
under  the  above  account  of '  propositions  merely  verbal,'  and 
•  strict  follower  of  Locke  and  Hume  would  have  to  admit 
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that  no  such  proposition  concerned  real  esisteoce^  or  coH' 
veyed  any  infomiation  eaccept  as  to  the  uBRge  of  a  boeu^. 
Mill,  however,  h  by  no  means  prepared  to  admit  this :  he 
holds  that  general  propositions  may  represent  real  existence^ 
that  the  question  whether  they  are   merely   verbal  or  no 
depends  on  whether  the  conception,  which  such  a  propoei- 
tion   in   every   case   unfolds,   represents   a    real    union  of 
attributes  in  a  thing.    This  being  bo,  the  distinction  between 
verbid  and  real  propositions,  as  he  puts  it  (i.e.  in  a  form 
only  suitable  to  the  view  which  regards  evert^  general  proposi- 
tion as  merely  verbal),  loses  its  meaning, and  inconsequence 
we  find  him  constantly  treating  propositions  as  retU,  not 
verbal,  which  yet  fall  under  the  above  description  (e,g*  *all 
men  are  mortal ')*      In  like  manner,  when  treating  of  de- 
finition, he  is  still  so  far  affected  by  the  Loekeian  theory 
and  his  own  account  of  *  verbal  propositions  *  as  to  identify 
definition  with  verbal  proposition,  but  soon  comes  to  writ*? 
of  detinition  in  a  way  that  makaa  this  nnmeaningt     Thus 
(I.  Fxii,  §  1 },  as  a  formula  for  expressing  the  detinition  of 
*man,*  having  tii^t  adopted  ^  man  is  a  name  connoting  such 
and   such  attributes^'  he  immediately  substitutes  'man  ti 
everything  which  posBegses  such  and  such  attributes/  Uiuj^ 
showing  that  he   does   not  consider   the  definition  to  be 
merely  an  analysis  of  nominal  essence  in  Locke's  sense,  but 
a  statement  of  a  real  coexistence   of  attributes  in  m  real  _ 
subject     Again,  having  said  {^Jj  that  a  definition  is  ^tliafl 
sum  total  of  all  the  essential  propositions'  (whieli  =  pr4>pii- 
sitions  merely  verbal)  *  which  can  be  framed  with  a  given 
name  for  their  subject,*  he  says  (ih.  §  3)  that  'the  only  ade- 
quate definition  of  a  name  is  one  which  declares  the  lli^'t*5, 
and  the  whole  of  the  facts,  which  the  name  involves  in  iu 
signification,'     Does  this  mean  all  the  qualities,  which  those 
who  apply  the  given  name  to  an  object  understand  that 
object  to  possess   (the   object  being  a  creature    of   their 
thoughts)  9    Or  does  it  mean  that  the  content  of  a  definition 
should  be   some  group  of  qualities  or  phsenomena  really 
connected  with  each  other  and  constituting  a  real  object  to 
which  the  defined  name  is  applied  ?    If  it  mea-as  the  former^ 
the  question  being  simply  one  of  usage,  it  vrill  be  impossiblu 
to  do  more  than  lay  down  some  meaning  in  which  the  giveii 
word  is  to  be  used  as  between  certain  persons,  or  in  a  eert4iitt 
bouk,  or  in  a  certain  enactment*     To  determine  the  sense 
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which  all  who  use  some  name  happen  to  use  it,  unless  it  be 
A  technical  term,  is  clearly  impossible.     But  if  this  is  what 
Hill  means  by  definition,  there  is  no  purpose  in  insisting  on  tho 
difference  between  ^  complete '  and  ^  incomplete '  definitions, 
and  that  the  former  must  state  '  the  whole  of  the  facts,  &c.' 
AH  that  can  be  reasonably  sought  for  in  such  a  definition  is 
^  guide  to  usage,  which  the  *  incomplete '  definition  fur- 
^ishea.    There  is  no  meaning  in  the  requirement  that '  all 
^the  tacta '  be  covered  by  the  definition,  unless  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  name  represents  some  real  thing  (however 
^his  be  explained),  and  that  we  have  to  try  to  make  the 
conception  which  we  connect  with  the  name  correspond  with 
*the  &ct8  united  in  the  thing. 

78.  In   regard  to  ^scientific  definitions'  Mill  virtually 
admits  this  (A.   §  4).     Their  purpose  ^is  not  to  expound 
a  name,   but  a  classification,'   and   that  not  an  arbitrary 
classification.     As  Mill's  instances  show,  their  object  is  to 
state  some  real  relation  of  properties,  which  a  multitude  of 
other  such  relations  really   depend  upon,  or  at  any  rate 
accompany.     In  other  words,  their  object  is  to  do  just  what 
the  definition  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  was  meant  to  do,  viz. 
to  explain  the  phsenomena  of  the  world  as  graduated  modifi- 
cations  of  simpler  principles;  only   they   do   it  in  a  less 
superficial  way.     They  do  not  find  their  simpler  principle  in 
an  abstraction  from  some  rough  current  conception,  which 
was  what  the  ancients  did.     Thus,  to  take  Mill's  instance  of 
the  quest  for  the  definition  of  heat  (which  he  strangely 
speaks  of  as  an  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  a  word),  the 
object  is  to  discover  the   *  power  which  causes  what  our 
senses  recognise  as  heat'  (a  *verum  genus ^)y  and   then  to 
differentiate  this  genus  by  determining  *  under  what  charac- 
teristics the  multitudes  of  pha^nomena  certainly  connected 
With  this  power '  may  *  be  embodied  as  a  class '  (i.e.  treated 
as  modes  of  this  power),  *  which  characteristics  would  of 
QOTirse  be  so  many  difierentioe  for  the  definition  of  the  power 
itself'  (ib.).     We  may  almost  say  that  whereas  the  ancient 
logic,  supposing  itself  to  be  defining  the  nature  of  things, 
Really  was  but  analysing  the  received  meaning  of  general 
tiames,  the  modem  logic,  while  insisting  that  it  is  only 
explaining  the  meaning  of  words, is  really  engaged  in  gradu- 
^y  defining  the  nature  of  things. 

79.  The  reason  why  Mill  and  others  (who,  unlike  Locke, 
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admit  tte  posaibility  of  truths  at  once  real  and  general),  are 
afraid  of  allowing  that  definitioa  can  ever  be  of  the  *  tiatnre 
of  thing8/  is  that  they  think  this  implies  the  *  reality  of 
essences/  i,e.  that  there  are  real  things  correspondiBg  to 
the  signification  of  general  names.  For  these  they  would 
substitute  real  uniformities  in  the  rektions  of  pbamomena, 
to  which  they  would  rightly  hold  tbat  the  meanings  of 
general  names  seldom  correspond.  This  is  a  very  good 
reason  for  refusing  to  admit  that  those  dehnitions  wliicb 
merely  analyse  what  is  ordinarily  understood  by  general 
names  are  at  the  same  time  explanations  of  the  nature  of 
things ;  but  not  a  reason  for  denying  that  either  scientific 
definitions,  which  purport  to  state  some  most  *  general 
uniformity  of  phsenomena '  as  modified  by  particular  condi- 
tions, or  mathematical  definitions,  relate  to  real  existence- 

80.  Undoubtedly  every  definition  is  an  analysis  or 
erplaDatiou  of  the  meauiug  of  a  name  (of  a  conception 
represented  by  a  general  name),  though  m  some  cases  not  of 
a  name  previously  in  vogue,  but  of  one  introduced  to 
represent  the  conception  which  the  definition  states.  This, 
however,  is  saying  very  little.  Everything  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  conception^  and  the  sense  in  which  the  definition 
professes  to  explain  it.  It  may  he  (a)  a  conception  current 
among  men^  of  which  the  definition  undertakes  to  explain 
the  ordinary  content,  what  it  involves  for  most  men  who 
entertain  the  conception p  Only  such  a  definition  can  fitly 
be  said  to  be  '  merely  of  the  meaning  of  a  name.'  (h)  It 
may  be  a  conception  which  the  definer  does  not  find  in 
vogue,  but  undertakes  to  constitute.  Such  are  (I)  deftui- 
tions  contained  in  law  (the  defiuition,  say,  of  manslaughter, 
or  of  a  public  elementary  school),  and  those  which  the 
judge  and  jurist  derive  from  these  s  (2)  definitions  of  duties 
by  the  moralist,  so  far  as  he  undertakes  to  do  more  than 
expound  common  sense:  (3)  mathematical  definitions;  the 
definition  of  a  circle  represents  the  mental  act  of  construct- 
ing it,  (e)  It  may  be  a  conception  representing  the  definer'a 
discovery  of  facts  of  nature,  or  his  analysis  of  metaphysical 
conceptions,^ — those  conceptions  which  do  not  properly  result 
from  experience,  but  regulate  its  formation  and  the  growth 
of  usage Sj  institutions,  and  practical  ideas  among  men,  e.g, 
cause,  substance,  right. 

nhtenmg  of  definition  is 
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impossible.  In  the  case  of  (a)  there  is  no  object  in  seeking 
it ;  what  is  wanted  is  either  a  guide  to  nsage,  or  security 
for  consistency  in  the  use  of  a  term  by  writers  or  disputants. 
In  the  case  of  (e)  there  is  a  constant  progress  towards 
completeness  of  definition,  but  definition  is  the  end  of  the 
scientific  process,  not  the  beginning ;  i.e.  it  is  a  constant 
effort  to  reach  ultimate  principles — force,  configuration  of 
particles,  primitive  cell,  or  tissue — of  which  all  phsenomena 
may  be  exhibited  as  a  graduated  modification ;  in  other 
words,  to  exhibit  phsenomena  as  successive  differentiations 
of  a  genus.  If  by  definition  is  meant  the  analysis  of  a  given 
conception  represented  by  a  word,  the  scientific  process  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it;  but  if  it  means  the  process  of 
reaching  such  a  conception  as  above  described — ^the  true 
genus  duly  differentiated — then  all  science  consists  in  or  is 
subsidiary  to  definition.  As  to  metaphysical  conceptions, 
their  full  definition  is  only  supplied  by  the  scientific  or 
practical  experience  which  they  regulate.  Such  definitions 
as  (6,  1)  are  (1)  liable  to  alteration  by  new  law,  (2)  only 
attained  so  far  as  law  takes  the  form  of  explicit  and  consist- 
ent general  enactment.  In  fact,  a  great  part  of  the  business 
of  the  lawyer  consists  in  trying  to  make  definitions  which 
shall  be  complete  in  the  sense  of  covering  all  usages  of  a 
term  in  common  law  (and  even  in  inconsistent  statutes). 
(6,  2)  are  necessarily  incomplete :  the  genus  of  a  duty  may 
be  stated,  but  its  differentiation  depends  on  circumstances 
which  cannot  be  determined  a  priori.  Take  e.g.  the  duty 
of  truth-speaking.  Granted  the  duty  to  convey  to  everyone 
with  whom  one  has  to  do  the  most  correct  notion  of  what 
one  thinks,  and  the  fullest  information  about  all  that  concerns 
oneself  and  him,  possiblej  or  of  which  he  is  capable,  or  of 
which  eircumsta/nces  allow;  all  practical  questions  turn  on 
the  right  interpretation  of  these  qualifications. 
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82.  There  remain  (&,  3),'  The  question  as  to 
nature  of  matheTiiatical  definitiong  and  Exioma,  and  of 
reasoniDg  apparently  founded  on  them,  turns  on  what  we 
consider  spaee  itself  to  be ;  space,  and  not  merely  our  ideas 
of  space*  It  is  characteriBtic  of  Mill,  Spencer,  and  the  rest, 
that  they  treat  tlie  question  at  isane  between  them  and 
Kantists  as  if  it  concerned  merely  the  origin  of  our  beliefi 
about  apace.  Space  itself  and  its  properties  they  taVe  for 
granted  as  something  of  which  we  have  sensitive  experience. 
This  granted,  it  ia  easy  to  show  that  our  beliefs  about 
space  are  derived  from  such  experience.  All  that  th^ 
anppose  ha^  to  be  accounted  for  is  the  strength  of  convic- 
tion attaching  to  such  belief s,  of  which  Spencer  is  considered 
to  have  found  the  final  explanation  in  the  *  diacovery '  that 
this  conviction  is  not  derived  merely  from  each  individnaFs 
experience,  hut  from  the  experience  of  endless  generations, 
of  which  the  reault  in  the  way  of  strengthened  belief  is 
transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.  That  this 
'discovery'  should  be  supposed  to  have  any  he^iring  on 
the  real  question  at  issue,  shows  how  entirely  this  question 
is  misapprehended.  No  explanation  of  the  readiness  and 
sti*ength  of  conviction  with  which  the  individual  accepts 
certain  beliefs  about  space  amounts  to  an  explanation  of 
what  space  itself  is. 

83.  Is  space  a  sensation?  Berkeley  would  have  held 
Ihia  if  he  could  ;  but  so  soon  as  he  has  used  language  which 
implies  it  (which  implies  the  identlBcation  of  visible 
extension  with  colour),  he  substitutes  for  it  language  which 
implies  at  least  a  multipUcity  of  sensations.^  Is  it  then  a 
succession  of  sensations  ?  This  is  the  only  logical  alternative 
to  those  who,  like  Hume,  accepting  Berkeley's  reduction  of 

*  S«e  GeHirai  Mreduetim  to  Humi,  a«es.  177-17S.  vd.  i.  pp.  1 14-1  ill. 
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tbe  senaibl«^  thing  to  sensations^  also  redoce  the  miod  to 
a  flujE  of  feelingB-  Space,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  an 
aggregate  of  coexisting  parts,  and  a  auocession  of  sensations 
cannot  constituta  such  an  aggregate.  Thus  Hume  haa  to 
regard  it,  not  as  a  sensation,  but  a  compound  of  feelings, 
without  explaining  how  such  a  composition  is  possible.  He 
makes  space  (extension)  a  compound  of  which  the  nltimate 
j»arts  are  not  extended  (spaces),  but  are  sensations  of  colour 
or  hardness.  He  aToids,  however,  the  difficulties  that  arise 
from  representing  parts  of  a  space  as  not  themselves  spaces 
bat  feelings,  hj  substitnttng  for  *  sensations  (impression a)  of 
colour,'  &c,  *  points  or  corpuscles  endowed  with  colour  and 
solidity.*  Thus  he  really  assumes  space  in  his  account  of 
the  impressions^  of  which  space  is  to  be  explained  as  the 
compound.  His  doctrine,  as  he  admits,  renders  the  universal 
propositions  of  geometry  not  only  uutrue,  but  unmeaning. 
There  is  nothiug  in  reality  or  in  the  mind  corresponding  to 
Ihe  right  lines  of  which  the  mathematician  asserts  that  they 
«iii  never  have  a  common  segment ;  (the  only  right  lines 
which  exist  either  as  impressions  or  ideas,  in  reality  or  in 
the  mind,  may  have  a  common  segment  i)  nothing  to  the 
isosceles  triangles  of  which  the  mathematician  says  that  the 
angles  at  their  bases  are  always  equal,  &c*  &cJ 

84,  Eant's  doctrine  of  space  and  time  ia  quite  compatible 
with  the  admission  that  the  abstract  ideas  of  space  and  time 
haTe  only  been  gradually  attained  by  the  human  miud.  It 
means  that  space  and  time  are  relations,  under  one  or  other 
or  both  of  which  all  sensible  objects  are  presented  to  us,  but 
which  are  neither  sensations,  nor  sensible  objects,  nor  results 
of  abstraction  and  generalisation  from  such  objects  (since 
they  are  the  conditions  of  the  earliest  perception),  but  are 
constituted  by  the  mind  in  the  act  by  which  mere  sensation 
beoonses  *  intuition  '  (perception)  *  Kant  expresses  this  some- 
ttioes  by  saying  tliat  they  are  *  forms '  added  by  the  mind  to 
'matter*  given  in  sensation.  The  'priority'  thus  claimed 
fisr  ipaee  and  time  is  not  a  priority  of  the  abstract  ideas  of 
space  and  time*  but  a  priority  of  apace  and  time,  as  relations 
oooslittited  by  the  mind,  to  the  sensitive  experience  which 
**-^r  determine,  and  which  through  them  becomes  an  in- 
>u  of  objects.  *  Priority '  is  an  unfortunate  term,  be- 
caode  it  suggests  antecedence  ia  time;  but  all  that  Kant 
•  P>,  (t«c$.  274-275;  fol-  i,  pp.  231-233, 


meant  by  it  was  tliat  space  and  time  were  not  conceptions 
resulting  from  experience,  but  conditions  given  by  the  mindy 
under  wtdch  sensation  becomes  an  experience  of  definite 
objects. 

This  view  at  any  rate  does  not  exclude  the  *  historical ' 
view  that  the  detachment  of  these  relatione  from  other  con- 
ditions of  reality — a  detachment  by  which  the  abstract  ideaa 
of  space  and  time  are  formed — comes  late  in  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind.  Rightly  developed,  it  is  the  true  safegiiard 
a^'ainst  *  interposing  the  fiction  of  time  between  ourselves 
and  reality,'  If  space  and  time  are  relations  constitnted  by 
the  mind  in  the  act  of  intuition^  they  are  clearly  not  con- 
ditions under  which  the  mind  itself  exists,  nor  conditions  of 
any  reality  other  than  a  perception.  The  objects  of  onr 
knowledge  are  relations,  and,  according  to  Kant's  own  show- 
ing, no  relations  are  in  apace  and  time.  Only  sensible  objects 
are  in  space  and  time,  and  relations  are  not  sensible  objects, 

Kant's  great  mistake  lay  in  holding  that  the  only  objects 
of  knowledge  were  objects  of  'possible  perception/  fixim 
which  it  followed,  since  space  and  time  were  conditions  of 
perception,  that  nothing  could  be  known  except  under  these 
conditions.  He  was  strong,  however^  against  admitting  that 
nothing  could  be  thaurfhi  except  nnder  these*  It  is  thus 
incorrect  to  represent  him  els  having  held  space  and  tame 
to  be  in  any  way^  direct  or  indirect,  conditions  of  thonght* 

85,  With  Kant  space  is  the  *form  of  intuition  *  of  a  cer- 
tain sort,  viz,  out  ward  J  for  which  he  occasionally  substitutes 
*  form  of  outer  sense  ' :  the  '  form '  in  virtue  of  which  objects 
are  perceived  or  imagined  as  external  to  each  other  and  to 
our  organism.  Upon  this  it  may  be  asked,  (a)  Wbat  is  meant 
by  *  form  '  9  (h)  When  you  define  space  as  the  form  of  outer 
sense,  or  the  form  iu  virtue  of  which  objects  are  perceived 
or  imagined  as  external  to  each  other  and  to  our  organism, 
are  you  not  assuming  the  thing  to  be  defined?  are  you  not 
in  effect  saying  that  space  is  the  form  in  virtue  of  which  we 
perceive  things  in  space?  Where  Kant  writes  *  form/ we 
may  generally  put  '  relation,'  With  Locke  all  *  relations  * 
are  creations  (fictions)  of  the  mind  (understanding).  He  so 
reckons  them  because  no  single  feeling  (simple  idea),  nor  any 
number  of  such  feelings,  except  as  combined  by  a  subject 
other  than  any  of  the  feelings,  can  constitute  a  relation,  and 
only  such  feelings  axe  given  to  the  mind  (and  thus  only  they 
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with  Locke  are  real).  In  Kant*9  language  wlmt  Is  given  to 
the  mind  in  feeling  is  the  *  matter  *  of  senaibilitj ;  the  rela- 
tions  by  which  this  *  matter '  ia  determined,  i.e.  which  arise 
from  the  holding  together  of  feelings  by  the  one  mmd  present 
equally  to  them  all,  constitute  the  *  form/  Theee,  according 
to  the  same  mode  of  speech  by  which  the  feelings  are  aaid 
to  be  given  to  the  mind,  are  said  to  be  added  by  the  mind, 
Thi^  great  mistake  to  guard  against  (and  of  which  Kant  by 
no  means  keeps  clear)  is  that  of  supposing  the  *  matter'  of 
senaibility  to  be  really  anything  apart  from  *  form,'— objects 
first  to  be  felt  and  then  relatioua  added.  This  does  not  mean 
that  feeling  cannot  take  place  without  thinking,  bnt  that  for 
a  merely  feelingconsciousneflfi  there  is  nothing  of  which  reality 
can  be  predicated,  no  real  objects ;  though  a  feeling  con- 
sciousnesg  itself  becomes  a  real  object  for  a  thinking  con- 
sciousness. Thus  '  space  is  the  form  of  outer  sense  '= apace 
is  the  relation  by  means  of  which  the  mind  constitntea  the 
outwardness  of  sensible  objects, 

86.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that,  since  outwardness  =  exist- 
ence in  space,  this  is  not  a  proper  definition*  It  does  not 
n>8oIre  a  complex  conception  into  genus  and  diflTerentiie^  into 
a  simpler  conception  qualified  in  a  particular  way.  Space 
being  an  absolutely  primary  and  simple  relation  cannot  be 
thus  analysed.  A  relation  of  another  kind  might  be  explained 
by  a  statement,  not  implying  the  relation  in  question^  of  what 
the  objects  are  between  which  the  relation  obtains  |  but  this 
taonot  be  done  in  the  case  of  space,  because,  owing  to  the 
primariness  of  the  relation,  objects  determined  by  it  need 
have  no  nature  except  what  they  receive  from  the  relation. 
Wliai  the  above  account  of  space  does,  is  to  bring  out  (a) 
that  space  is  properly  a  relation,  and  as  such  constituted  by 
the  mind,  and  (6)  by  use  of  the  term  *  outward'  (which, 
though  it  strictly— 'in  space,'  is,  for  reasons  which  will 
ap)>ear,  less  liable  than  '  space  *  to  bo  taken  to  signify  a 
*  thing  in  itself"),  what  the  qualification  of  the  object  arising 
from  thia  relation  precisely  is.  State  the  qualification  as 
ontwardness,  and  it  becomes  apparent,  (1)  that  it  is  ultimate 
—cannot  be  analysed  into  anyUdng  simpler ;  (2)  that  it  is  not 
II  '*  *on  of  all  objects   (not  of  object  qtia  object);  that, 

e  ^  .■       ! ^h  a  qualification  resulting  from  a  relation,  it  is  not 
one  by  which  any  relation  can  itself  be  qualified,  since  no  re- 
lation is  oulatde  another ;  that  thus  (Jl),  though  a  qualification 
you  11.  a 
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coextensive  with  the  conditions  of  perception  and  itnaginatioit] 
{since  these  we  take  to  be  relative  to  objects  outside  each  | 
other),  it  is  not  a  qualification  of  objects  as  thought  of.     (2) 
and  (3)  are  propositions  implied  in  Kant's  doctrine  that 
space  is  not  a  *  thing  in  Itself*  or  a  qualitj  of  'things  iuM 
themselves  * ;  a  doctrine   which    has    been   misunderstood  " 
because  Kant  himself  puts  as  the  eqnivalent  for  it  the  state^ 
ment  that  *  space  is  on/y  subjective.'     No  one  is  clearer  than  ^ 
Kant  that  space  is  a  condition  of  all  possible  objects  of  ex-  ■ 
perience.     But  what  is  true  (and  what  on  the  whole  Kant 
meant)  is  (a)  that  space  is  not  a  qualification  of  things  as 
apart  from  mind  or  intelligence;  (in  this  regard  Kant's  fault 
consisted  in  often  writing  as  if  things  might  so  exist ;  this  m 
one  of  the  senses  in  which  he  uses  *  things  in  themselves  ') ; 
{h)  that  space  is  not  a  qualification  of  objects  of  thought,  as 
such  (Kant  would  gay  that  it  was  a  qualification  of  all  objects 
of  kn4^wledgey  because  only  what  can  possibly  be  perceived  can 
be  known),  nor,  in  particular,  (c)  of  the  mind  or  ego,  from 
whose  synthetic  action  space  results  J 

87.  So  far  Kant's  doctrine  seems  irrefiragable.     It  is  tha 
logical  result  of  the  failure  of  Hume's  attempt  to  treat  space 
as  an  aggregate  of  feelings.  The  rejoinder  will  be,  '  It  is  neither  M 
an  aggre^te  of  feelings,  nor  a  relation  between  felt  objects  V 
constituted  by  thought,  but  an  attribute  of  that  matter  wldcli 
causes  our  feelings,  and  is  revealed  through  them,'     We  are  ^ 
quite  agreed  that  it  is  an  attribute  of  matter,  but  what  and  fl 
whence  is  matter  ?    *  Unknown  j  we  only  know  that  it  pro- 
duces effects  in  the  way  of  feeling.'    But,  if  it  is  unknown, 
you  are  talking  nonsense  in  saying  that  it  produces  these 
effects,  and  in  saying  that  space  is  an  attribute  of  it  you  havej 
in  effect  said  nothing.     We  say  that  this   mystery   about] 
nnatter  ia  a  mystery  of  your  own  making.     Matter  is  a  eon-] 
geries  of  relations  constituted  by  thought ;  resulting  from  the 
presence  of  thought  (a  thinking  subject)  to  feelings,  of  which.  I 
relations  the  simplest  is  space,     *  How  can  that  be,  whett 
thought  is  a  result  of  matter  ?  '    But  you  have  just  said  that  j 
matter  is  the  miknown,  as,  in  abstraction  from  all  relations] 
which  can  be  shown  to  be  creations  of  thought  out  of  feeling&^l 
it  undoubtedly  is*     Which,  then,  is  more  rational  j*   To  try^ 
to  explain  thought  as  a  result  of  matter  which  cannot  be 

■  H.  Sp^&cer  my 5  thiit,  oeoonli&f  to  Ejuit,  *  8p««e  gud  time  Me  cmiiimmt  ^\ 
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ifn,  or  matter  oa  a  result  of  thought  which  is  known  f 
Tour  objectioii  to  the  latter  course  b  really  due  to  the  &£i 
ikat  cmr  in^ridtml  intelligence  is  gmdaall;  developed,  and 
pmuppooes  a  world,  of  which  matter  is  one  condition  among 
otbeiQj  as  determinijxg  its  development.  This,  howe? er.  Is 
BO  ground  for  supposing  this  world  to  be  one  iji  which 
tboa^ht  is  not  (which  is  what  it  is  apart  from  thought),  which 
in  fact  h  to  make  it  simply  the  negation  of  intelligibility,  bnt 
only  for  holding  that  there  is  a  complete  subject-object,  a 
«'omplet«  intelligence  including  its  own  object,  on  which  our 
intelligence  depends. 

88,  The  possibility  of  space,  then,  presupposes  that 
presence  of  thought  to,  and  action  upon*  sense,  which  eon- 
fttttutes  sensible  objects  other  than,  but  determined  by 
n*lation  to,  each  other ;  and  space  consists  in  a  particular 
mode  of  this  relation,  this  otherness ;  a  particnlax  mode  of 
the  relation  which  does  not  obtain  between  all,  even  sensible, 
objects,  not  e.g.  between  sounds.  (One  may  represent  to 
oneself  the  diatinction  between  two  sounds  as  an  interval  of 
spdce^  but  this  is  mara  p^ratpopap  j  one  sound  is  not  outside 
the  other,  as  one  visible  object  is  outgide  another,)  Then 
this  relalion  between  objects  (relation  of  mutual  limitation)  is 
it>^lf  considered  as  an  object  j  or,  to  put  it  other^^ise,  the 
*  ^1  >jects  which  it  qualifies  are  considered  as  having  no  other 
qualification  than  that  which  they  derive  from  the  qualiB- 
eation.  The  possibility  of  so  considering  them  arises  from 
tbe  primarinesa  of  the  relation.  Being  the  condition  of  all 
f»»Tceivable  objects,  it  can  be  supposed  present  without  any 
uther  conditions,  but  none  other  without  it*  We  thus  get 
mere  spaces,  and  space  as  the  aggregate  of  sucK 

8£^«  Of  space  in  this  sense  it  is  true  enough  to  say  tliat 
it  is  an  abstraction,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  an  object  cousti- 
t  ited  by  separation  of  one  relation  by  which  real  objects 
^re  determined  from  all  other  relations-  But  we  cannot 
J>«tract  what  is  nut  there  to  be  abstracted.  Space,  as  a 
r -lation  of  the  kind  dc^scnbed,  is  not  an  abstraction,  but 
i^jf traction  of  this  relation  from  all  others  yields  the  object 
4lte<l  pure  space.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose 
'ijivt  abstract  space  (or  our  abstract  idea  of  space)  is  an 
J S ►i*tniM*tion  from  sensitive  experience^  for  that  which  is  thus 
I  ^  'stnictod  from  experience  (sepanited  from  other  conditions 
of  ex|ierience)  is  only  in  experiencje  just  so  far  as  experience 
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18  not  merely  Bensitive.  When  Kant  speaks  of  spaise  as  ft 
condition  of  experience,  lie  means  space  as  a  relation,  not 
gpace  as  an  abstract  object.  He  represented  tbis  conversion 
of  space  as  a  relation  into  space  as  an  object,  by  sajing  that 
space  wsa  not  merely  a  form  of  intuition,  but  itaelf  an  intuition.  ^ 

90.  An  object  considered  simply  under  the  relation  of  ^ 
externality  (mutual  limitation)  to  other  objects  all  about  it 
is  space  in  three  dimensions;  the  relation  of  two  anch  spac^ 
to  each  other  conatitntea  surface ;  of  two  surfaces  to  each 
other,  the  line ;  of  two  lines  to  each  other,  the  point.  Then 
arises  a  science  of  which  the  materials  or  objects  consiBt 
simply  in  the  various  forms  of  this  abstraction  of  the  limit ; 
a  science  which,  assuming  the  mere  point,  mere  line,  mere 
surface,  proceeds  by  putting  them  together  to  find  new 
figures  with  new  properties, 

A  point  is  the  simplest  or  most  abstract  form  of  the 
limit — the  relation  between  spaces  not  considered  as  itself  a 
space*     (Thus  considered,  it  has  no  parts.     Considered,  not  ad 
the  mere  limit  between  lines, but  as  a  component  part  of  a  line,^ 
it  must  itself,  like  every  q^uantum^  have  parts.)     A  straight V 
line,  as  *  lying  evenly  between  its  extreme  points  *  and 
having  surfaces  on  each  side  of    it  exactly  alike  (not  one 
convex,  the  other  concave),  is  the  simplest  or  most  abstract 
form  of  limit  between  surfaces,  in  the  construction  of  which 
nothing  is   assumed  but   points*     A  plane  is  the  simplest^ 
form  of  limit  between  solids.     All  sorts  of  angles  may  iheaV 
be  formed  by  combination  of  such  lines.     AH  sorts  of  lines 
not  straight,  and  not  reeolnble  into  lines  at  an  angle  with 
each  other  (curves),  may  be  drawn,  varying  according  to  the 
mutual  relations  of  straight  lines  drawn  from  points  through 
which  the  line  passes  to  a  given  point.     In  this  nothing  is 
taken  for  granted  but  points,  straight  lines,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  drawing  a  curved  line.     All  sorts  of  plane  figures 
may  be  formed  by  combining  lines  under  various  relations  tq 
each  other. 

AU  varieties  of  figure  are  varieties  of  mere  boundary  oii 
limit.  The  curved  line  differs  from  the  straight  in  virtue 
the  diiferent  way  in  which  it  bounds  the  surfaces  between 
which  it  is  the  boundary.  The  diffei'encea  of  angles  consist^ 
in  different  relations  of  boundariesj  of  lines  having  no 
properties  but  as  boundaries.  All  these  figures  are  formed 
out  of  a  material  (constituents)  purely  ideal>  or  having  no^- 
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^  Tgible  a>t  trtbuies,  since  it  is  obtained  hj  detaclimeni  and 
8nbst4intiation  of  a  relation  coTiBtituted  by  the  action  of 
thought  upon  sense, — detachment  of  that  element  in  per- 
ception which  is  not  sensation  (the  non-seusuous  element  in 
sensibility). 

&L  Ideal  figrurcB  thus  constructed  (in  the  definitions), 
g^eotnetrical  science  inquires  into  their  properties*  i.e.  into 
thati*  relations  in  the  way  of  quantity  to  ea^h  other.  This 
ijnpUes  the  assumption  of  the  idea  of  qnantity — of  wholes 
related  to  each  other  as  greater,  equal,  and  less  in  virtue 
of  the  sums  of  their  parts,  increasing  with  addition  and 
diminishing  with  subtraction  of  parts.  The  statement  of 
this  idea  fonuB  the  first  axioms  of  Euclid,  The  *  proper 
axioms'  seem  to  me  inseparable  from^  or  given  in,  the 
performance  of  the  mental  act  represented  by  the  definitions 
of  the  objects  to  which  they  relate.  One  cannot  draw  a 
fltraigbt  line  according  to  the  definition  without  seeing  that 
tbete  can  only  be  one  such.  Put  the  definition  in  the  form 
•  m  straight  line  is  the  shortest  between  two  points,'  and  the 
axiom  (which  =  Hhere  is  only  one  shortest  way ')  is  explicitly 
titfolred  in  the  definition.  In  like  manner,  since  there  is 
anljT  one  way  of  being  equal,  though  infinite  ways  of  being 
greater  or  less  (the  relation  of  equality  is  always  one^  while 
the  relations  of  greater  and  less  are  infinitely  various),  the 
angles  formed  as  the  definition  states  right  angles  to  be, 
VIE-  by  one  line  falling  on  another  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  adjacent  angles  equal,  must  always  be  equal  to  each 
<^er,  (Given  the  definition,  and  the  conception  of  equality 
which  it  involves,  the  axiom  is  involved  too*)  The  third 
axiom y  as  Wliewell  states  it,'  seems  the  direct  negative 
eoDdeqnence  of  the  definition  of  parallel  straight  lines.  The 
definition  is,  *  Parallel  straight  lines  are  such  as  are  in  the 
same  plane,  and  which,  being  produced  ever  so  far  both 
ways,  do  not  meet.*  The  axiom,  as  Whewell  says  it  may  be 
stated,  is,  '  Two  straight  liues  which  cut  one  another  are 
uot  both  of  them  parallel  to  a  third  straight  line/  This  is 
involved  in  the  definition  thus*  The  immediate  consequence 
of  the  definition  is  that  *  lines  which  anywhere  meet  are  not 
parallel ' ;  therefore  lines  which  anywhere  cut  each  other  are 
not  pariUlel  to  each  other;  therefore  not  to  a  thu'd  straight 

'  ifiil^ry  <f/  Sdmiific  Meas^  b.  l,  p.  10% 
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92*  Geometry  rests  on  deBnitions,  i»e.  on  certain  mental 
acts,  tlie  performaDce  of  which  the  definitions  represeoL^ 
These  definitions  differ  (a)  from  anaJyaes  of  the  connotatioaB 
of  general  names,  (h)  fiom  those  definitions  of  the  sciences 
-which  represent  a  certain  stage  of  discovery,  in  being  fixed 
and  final.  Kant  was  qnite  right  in  sajing  that  the  judg- 
ment 'a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  way  between  two 
points  *  is  synthetic  and  a  priori^  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not 
analytical  of  a  conception  previously  formed  ('a  nominal 
essence '),  and  that  it  does  not  mean  'has  always  been  found 
to  be  so,  and  is  expected  always  to  be  found  so/  It  repre- 
sents an  act  of  mental  construction^,  the  result  of  which  no 
experience  can  modify  (thus  is  true  ci  fHori)  ;  but,  inasmuol 
as  it  presupposes  detachment  from  concrete  objects  of  tins  J 
relation  of  limitation,  it  may  from  that  point  of  view 
repkoned  analytical^ 

When  Eant  says '  that  *  intuition  mnst  lend  its  aid  *  in 
order  to  the  possibility  of  the  judgment  *  a  straij^ht  line  \s 
the  shortest  way  between  two  points/  he  means  that  we , 
must   mentally  draw  the  line;   present  in  intuition  some*| 
thing  corresponding  to  the  conception  of  a  straight  line  as 
a  qminium.^     ^  Intuition,'  according  to  him,  is  necessary  tal 
all  syntheticai  judgments,  all  judgments  that  extend  know- 
ledge.    Having  a  conception  of  gold,  for  instance,  through 
an  empirical  intuition  corresponding  to  it  I  arrive  at  the, 
synthetic    judgment  that  gold  is    soluble  in   aqua 
But  because  the  intuition  in  this  case  is  ^empirical/  not! 
*  pure '^because  it  occtirs  under  conditions  which  I  cannot  j 
command   or  completely  know— a  universal  and  necessary 
judgment  cannot  be   founded  on  it.     On  the  other  hand,' 
when  I  draw  a  linej  the  intuition  is  my  own  making,  and  is 
made  in  virtue  of  the  condition  of  sensibility  which  deler- 
mines  all  possible  objects  of  experience.     The  judgment 
which  it  yieldsj  thereforcj  is  valid  for  all  possible  objects  o^ 
experience, 

93.  Ail  that  Mill's  objection  to  the  doctrine  that  goo-T 
metry  rests  on  definitions  really  amounts  to  is  this,  that 
it  does  not  depend  on  the  use  of  any  particular  name*.     It 
would  be  just  the  same  if  e.g.  what  we  call  a  circle,  in  the 
strict  mathematical  sense,  were  caUed  something  else,    Thi9| 


'  KfU.  rf*  r.  F*,  IntrodticLion,  v. 

'  ib.  p^  478  aud  i%\-t  (cd.  U&rtetistcia  ),  |»p.  435  aq^  439, 
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|l8  obrions  enoBgli,     The  science  depends  on  tlie  ideal  draw- 

ig  of  the  figures.      But  whj  object   to  call   such  ideal 

firing  definition  f     There  t9  no  reason  eitcept  Die  nation 

Lthat  definition  merelj  has  to  do  with  namee^  a  notion  which 
lie  openl J  departs  from  in  regard  to  scientific  definitions, 
and  which  he  renders  unmeaning  by  the  admission  (L  ¥iii* 
4  5)  that  every  definition  implies  the  *  postulate  '  either  of 
as  idea  or  a  thing  corresponding  to  the  definition, 

94.  Given  definitions  and  axioms^  propositions  about 
the  properties  (quantitative  relations)  of  the  figures  are  ob- 
tained by  constructions  which  enable  ns  to  compare  imuae- 
ij  as  wholes,  or  remainders  of  equals  or  unequals,  lines 

tand  angles  which  we  cannot  compare  directly.     Character* 

riBtic  of  tbe  process  is  that,  a  singular  proposition  having 
been  arriired  at,  as  the  result,  say,  of  a  mediate  comparison 
which  a  certain  construction  has  enabled  us  to  make  of  Ihix 
square  on  the  hypotenuse  with  ih^e  squares  on  the  contain- 
ing sides,  it  is  forUiwith  converted  into  a  general  proposition, 

•  so  that  in  other  demonstrations  every  figure  which  can  be 

I^Wprusented  as  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  is  taken  to  he 
equal  to  any  two  other  figures  which  can  be  represented  as 
sqcarea  on  the  contiiining  sides. 

Observe  the  way  in  which  the  fifth  proposition  of  Euclid 
Im  arrived  at.  The  proposition  that  triangles  having  two 
sides  and  the  contained  angle  equal  are  equal  altogetherj  is 
obtained  by  simple  superposition  of  one  such  triangle  on 
another^  under  the  condition  that  the  straight  lines  forming 
the  bases  of  the  two  triangles  are  such  as  have  been  cou- 
fetrncted  according  to  the  definition  of  straight  lines  {each  is 
the  shortest  way  between  two  coincident  points).  Then  by 
tijcana  of  a  certain  construction  the  isosceles  triangle  is 
iiidtideii  in  two  triangles,  which  must,  according  to  the 
pumoQB  proposition,  be  equal,  because  they  are  formed  by 
(tqital  additions  to  its  equal  sides,  and  its  contained  anglo 
i^  common  to  both.  Thus  included,  the  angles  at  its  base 
become  remainders  of  equal  angles,  from  which  angles, 
shown  by  means  of  the  same  construction  and  application  of 
proposition  4  to  be  themselves  equal,  have  been  subtracted. 

jJUi  this  process  observe  that  though  the  'proof*  may  bo 
>wn  into  a  aeries  of  syllogisms,  in  each  of  which  either 
;rropoftition  4  or  one  of  tJie  axioms  of  quantity  is  a  major 
rettiiss,  under  which  a  particular  instance  is  brought  in  the 
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jiiinor,  yet  these  syllogisme  would  not  enable  us  to  take  one 
step  towards  the  proposition  demonstrated  but  for  the  con- 
struction, in  which  this  single  isosceles  h  included  in  these 
two  seyeraJ  triangles.  '  We  are  certain,  howev*?r,  that  this 
isosceles  can  be  taken  to  stand  for  all,  these  triangles  for  all 
triaugles  in  which  an  isosceles  can  be  included  in  the  same 
way**  True,  but  we  are  only  entitled  to  this  certainty  be- 
ciauaa  these  triangles,  being  made  by  ourselves  out  of  elements 
obtained  by  abstraction  of  that  which  is  the  condition  of  all 
possible  outer  sense,  are  not  liable  to  modification  by  other 
cnuditions.  A  proposition  about  them  true  once  is  true 
always,  because  it  is  not  liable  to  modification  by  new 
experience- 

95*  If  the  proposition  that  the  square  on  this  hypo- 
tenuse ==  the  squares  on  these  containing  sides,  which  is 
what  is  alone  proved  by  the  demonstration,  represented  a 
sensible  event  now  happening,  and  if  the  propositions  involved 
in  the  demonstration  represented  sensible  events  of  which 
we  only  know  that  they  have  happened,  the  certainty  could 
not  go  beyond  the  *  bare  instance/  We  should  be  no  more 
entitled  to  take  it  as  universally  true  than  on  the  strength 
of  an  occurrence  today  to  assume  that  the  like  will  alwayu 
occur  again-  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  propositions  on 
which  the  demonstration  rests  were  analyses  of  what  wa 
agree  to  understand  by  general  names,  the  science  could 
never  take  a  step  in  advance — never  could  reach  an  *instrnc- 
live  proposition**  Nothing  more  could  be  stated  by  the 
47th  proposition  of  Euclid  than  was  already  involved  in  the 
defi^nltionSp  The  progress  of  the  science  depends  on  the 
constant  mental  construction  of  new  single  figures,  ea,ch  of 
which  yields  a  new  singular  proposition,  and  each  such  sin- 
gular proposition,  since  the  figiure  to  which  it  I'elates  is  sub- 
ject to  no  conditions  other  than  those  which  the  mind  gives 
iu  the  act  of  construction,  is  equivalent  to  a  universaL  If 
one  precisely  knew  all  tlie  conditions  of  a  natural  event,  one 
would  be  entitled  to  say  not  merely  (in  singular  form),  this 
event  now  follows  on  Uiese,  but,  universally,  such  au  event 
always  follows  on  these  conditions.  Where  the  *  method  of 
difference '  can  be  perfectly  applied,  this  universal  conclusion 
from  a  single  instance  is  drawn,  Now  the  figures  between 
whiuh  the  geometrician  demonstrates  equality,  as  well  as  the 
figures  (lines  and  angles)  by  intervention  of  which  the  de-  ^ 
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monstratdoEi  Is  eiected,  liafiDg  no  properties  bat  what  tbe 
gisometrieisti  bag  either  given  them  in  bis  definitiotis,  or 
demonstrnted  of  them  without  employing  any  hot  defined 
fignfea,  are  exhaustively  known*  Therefore  the  proposition 
suiting  the  equality  k  not  liable  to  modificatioD  through 
discovery  of  preWonsIy  unknown  conditions,  as  a  proposition 
stating  a  relation  between  a  natural  event  and  its  conditiond 
is,  and  it  can  at  once  take  universal  form, 

96-  We  can  now  see  what  is  to  be  understood  by 
'  mathematical  necessity/  It  arises  from  the  primariness 
and  simplicity  of  the  mental  acts  constituting  those  relii- 
tions,  by  detachment  of  which  from  all  other  conditions  of 
the  objects  qualified  by  them  the  mathematician  obtains  his 
materials.  These  are  mere  *  otherness/  and  *  otherness*  as  out- 
w^ardness  or  space.  Detachment  of  the  relation  of  *  other- 
ness '  yields  objects  having  no  quality  except  what  is  given 
by  this  relation,  i.e,  mere  units,  combination  of  which  is  the 
let  of  counting,  and  results  in  the  notion  of  a  whole  made 
up  of  homogeneous  parts*  Such  *  necessary  truths '  as  2  -t-  2  —  4 
represent  the  mere  act  of  counting.  The  first  nine  axioms 
in  Euclid  represent  the  analysis  of  the  conception  of  a 
whole. 

The  definitions  of  geometry^  as  we  have  seen,  represent 
mental  acts,  something  which  we  make,  not  which  we  find. 
These  are  not  necessary  in  the  sense  that  we  cannot  help 
performing  them*  Most  men  never  perform  them,  never 
present  to  theniBelves  a  straight  line  or  circle  according  to 
the  definitionSt  They  arc  necessary  in  this  sense,  wi?*,  that 
mninal  limitation  is  the  condition  of  all  perceivable  objects, 
that  it  is  by  deta<*hnient  of  this  necessaiy  condition  that  we 
are  able  to  present  to  ourselves  mere  limit  in  the  form  of 
surface,  line,  and  point,  and  that  all  definitions  (or  construe- 
tiorm  which  they  represent)  are  formed  out  of  the  material 
)'ie!ded  by  abstraction  of  this  neccasnry  condition  of  expe- 
rience* Other  geometrical  propositions  are  necessary  because 
the  objects  to  which  tliey  relate  are  subject  to  no  conditions 
but  tho«»e  stated  in  the  definitions,  and  thus  what  has  been 
ascertained  of  such  an  object  in  a  single  instance  muy  be 
taken  for  granted  without  possibility  of  error  in  all  subsequent 
demcmstrations. 

The  distinction,  then,  of  the  *  necessity  *  of  mathematical 
truth:!  from  the  '  conlijjgency  '  of  ti'uths  about  nature,  if  it 
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is  to  hold  at  all,  is  not  to  be  underetood  as  if  it  were  011I3*  in 
matbematics,  and  not  in  natural  science^  that  wbat  k  once 
true  must  be  always  trne,  or  as  if  natural  laws  were  liable  to! 
change,  inatlieoiatical  laws  not.  The  true  distinction  h 
betwtjen  what  is  fully  true  and  what  ia  partiallj  true.  What 
is  f  ullj  true  once  is  fallj  true  always^  of  a  natural  {>h£Qo- 
menon  no  less  than  of  a  geometrical  figure ;  but  any  propy— 
aitiim  about  a  natural  pbacnomenon  is  true  of  it  only  nndeir 
conditions  of  which  we  do  not  know  all,  while  a  proposltioim 
about  a  geometrical  figure,  if  trne  at  all,  ia  true  of  it  nnder 
conditious  which  we  completely  know. 

97.  The  doctrine  thus  stated  is  not  to  be  confused  witfi 
the   doctrine   that  the    propositions   of  geometry  are    only 
hypothtilc^Uy  true,  i^e^,    true  on  the  assumption  that  there 
are  objects  corresponding   to  our  definitions,  which  realhj^ 
tbere  are  not;  that,  e»g*, there  are  really  no  stmight  lines  of^ 
which  it  is  true  that  they  can  nowhere  meet,  no  corv€>d  line 
at  every  point  equidistant  from  a  central  point,  but  only 
lities  which,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  follow  them,  have  so  little 
tendency  to  meet  that  we  can  assume  them  never  to  do  so 
without  serious  discrepancy  between  reasoning  founded  an 
this  assumption  and   the  reality,  and   so  with  the   circlo. 
Tills  doctrine  results  from  the  notion  that  the  real = the 
sensible.     As  there  are  no  visible  hnes  of  which  we  can  Ip^mi 
sure  that  with  indefinite  exieusicra  of  our  powers  of  Yisiot^^ 
we  should  nowhere  see  them  meet,  it  is  at  least  an  aasump- 
tion  that  there  are  such.     Bat  the  source  of  this  view  is  ouqh 
which  logically  excludes  geometrical  propositions  altogetherJJ 
no  less  as  hypothetieaUy  than  as  really  true,  the  view^  viz, 
that  whatever  eadsts  really  or  in  the  mind  must  be  eitherj 
a  sensation  stronger  or  fainter,  or  a  collection  of  sensationsi 
or  a  relation  between  sensations  arising  out  of  the  nature  oJ 
the  sensations  related,  or  a  *  propensity,'     Of  nono  of  the^^ 
can   geometrical   propositions  be  considered  true  by  auy 
amount  of  hypothesis.     It  is  not  that  they  are  partly  untrue, 
but  that  they  are  wholly  unmeaning  in  regm^d  to  them.     The    i 
reason  why  people  do  not  see  this  ia  that  they  allow  the»i-S 
selves  to  talk  of   *  sensible  objects'  without  asking  them-H 
selves  what  exactly  they  mean  by  this>     If  they  did,  they 
would  see  that  so  foi*  as  geometrical  propositions  relate  to 
sensible  objects  at  all,  it  is  in  virtue  of  that  in  the  sensible^ 
object  which  is  not  properly  seen  or  felt,  is  not  a  seusatio] 
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<i^%iglit  or  touch,  at  all.  It  is  impossible  to  liold  that  real 
lin^g  are  sejisations,  stronger  or  more  Mnt;  but  people  con- 
tinue to  suppose  tbem  sensible,  so  that  a  line  is  what  I  stie 
^f  feoi  it  to  be,  and  what  I  see  it  to  be  does  not  preciseljr 
<^orrei5pt)nd  to  the  definition.  The  answer  is,  that  what  f 
J'mf*erlj  see  it  to  be  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  definition  ; 
It  is  not  a  question  of  more  or  less  precise  correspondenee, 
but  of  any  correspondence.  What  I  see  is  colour  (or  li^ht), 
but  line  is  not  a  colour  nor  a  relation  between  colours.  To 
tti'.ike  sense  you  haire  to  say  that  it  is  a  relation  between 
coloured  surfaces,  but  it  is  not  a«  coloured  that  the  surfaces 
are  thus  related,  for  the  colours  may  be  changed  in  any  way 
jon  please,  while  that  relation  between  the  surfaces  which 
constitutes  the  line  remains  the  same.  It  is  only  by  takiJig 
*  sight*  to  express  an  aet  of  intellectual  combination  exer- 
cised on  materials  which  are  given  by  senscj  but  which  in 
Tirtne  of  this  act  become  quite  different  from  what  they  are 
mert;ly  as  feelings,  that  we  can  be  said  to  see  bodies.  The 
Idea  of  the  linfi  is  obtained  by  the  detachment  of  a  purely 
Intellectual  element, a  mere  relation,  involved  in  this  ^ sight' 
of  bodies.  This  intellectual  element,  this  mere  relationj  u 
tlie  real  line ;  and  in  geometry  nothing  is  assumed  to  be  true 
about  it  which  is  not  really  true.  The  notion  to  the  con- 
trary arises  from  supposing  that  the  real  line  is  a  black 
fitroke  drawn  on  paper,  or  some  boundary  which  I  see  and 
feel  between  objects,  of  which  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
with  a  sufficient  magnifying  glass  I  should  see  that  it  had 
bueadth  as  well  as  length,  that  it  was  not  perfectly  straight^ 
&c.  The  truth  is  the  other  way.  The  real  Une  is  the  ihie 
made  by  thought  and  corresponding  to  the  deGnition  j  tlio 
seen  line  is  only  a  Une  at  all  so  far  as  the  thought  of  this 
line  is  superinduced  on  the  sensation  of  colour* 

In  one  sense,  indeed,  geometry  is  hypothetical ;  not  as 
supposiTig  lines  to  be  straight  when  really  they  are  not,  or 
points  through  which  a  circumference  passes  to  be  equi- 
distant  from  the  centre  when  really  they  are  not,  but  as 
supposing  the  condition  of  mutual  limitation  to  be  apart 
from  other  conditions.  The  limitation  is  real^  and  the 
definitions  really  represent  various  foi'ms  of  it,  but  it  is  not 
rtiaily  the  sole  condition  of  anything.  There  arc  no  niero 
spftcaii  BB  geometry  supposes,  but  other  condiuous  present 
along  with  that  of  space  du  not  alter  it. 
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98.  Time  is  tlie  relation  in  virtue  of  ^hicb  an  object  is 
qualified  as  having  other  objects  flevtrally  before  and  after 
it  I  as  beginning  upon  the  cessation  of  something  else,  and 
ceasing  upon  the  beginning  of  something  elsei  as  an  event* 

*  This,'  it  will  be  said,  '  is  a  bad  definition^  because  in  the 
terms  '  before/  *  after/  &c.  you  assume  that  which  is  to  be 
defined.'  The  answer  is  the  same  as  in  regard  to  space,' 
Time  being  a  primary  relation^  its  nature  cannot  be  stated 
except  in  a  way  which  implies  that  objects,  between  which 
the  relation  obtains^  are  already  qualified  by  it^  since  they 
need  have  no  other  qualification  save  that  which  this  relation 
constitutes* 

It  is  a  relation^  then^  which  Implies  (1)  a  manifold,  or 

*  otherness/  (2)  a  vanishing  manifold,  of  which  (3)  the 
vauiahing  moments  are  determined  by  a  subject  equally 
present  to  them  all^  and  qualifying  one  by  relation  to  the 
others*  In  (2)  lies  its  distinction  from  space.  (1)  and  (3} 
form  the  common  element  which  renders  objects  related  in 
the  way  of  time  equally  numerablej  equally  capable  of  being 
treated  a^  quanta ^  with  object-s  related  in  the  way  of  space. 

99,  Kant  caUs  time,  in  distinction  from  spacer,  the  fomi 
of  *  inner '  sense.     This  seems  a  mistake,      *  Inner  *  and 

*  outer'  are  coi-relative  terms,  each  implying  determination 
by  £be  relation  of  space.  They  are  merely  two  sides  of  the 
same  boundary  :  cross  it,  and  to  anything  now  in  the  *  outer  * 
what  was  before  the  *  inner  '  becomes  *  outer,*  *  Inner  sense  * 
[as  ordinarily  understood]  has  derived  its  meaning  from  the 
notion  that  the  soul  is  inside  the  body^  and  that  one  mitt 
of  consciousness  is  produced  by  or  through  the  body,  ajiother 
sort  pi-oduced  by  the  soul  for  itself.  The  latter  is  accordingly 
spoken  of  as  an  *  inner  sense,*  the  former  as  '  outer,'  This 
is  the  ground  of  Locke's  distinction  between  *  ideas  of  sen- 
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\  *  and  '  ideas  of  reflcetion,'     But  this  distinction  is  (a) 

untenable  in  itself,  and  (6)  cannot  be  made  to  answer  to 
tlie  distinction  between  ubjects  conditioned  by  the  relation 
of  space,  and  those  conditioned  by  the  relation  of  time* 
(a).  Because  that  to  which  body  is  *  external '  is  qualified  by 
this  telation,and  is  itseU"  from  another  point  of  view  external 
to  that  which  is  external  to  it.  The  figure  of  the  soul  as 
enclosed  within  the  body,  like  a  box  within  a  box^  ia  the  crudest 
possible ;  bat  if  it  be  admitted,  to  each  part  of  the  outer  box 
tiie  inner  box  is  external.  The  only  externality  is  of  body  to 
body  (or  of  space  to  space)  ^  not  of  body  to  mind ;  while  it 
is^^  the  mind  that  the  relation  of  body  to  body  exists, 
A^in,  the  distinction  between  perception  as  produced  from 
without,  and  memory  or  imagination  as  produced  from 
within,  i^  mitenable,  A  modification  of  the  nervous  organism 
is  involred  in  both  cases.  If  it  is  on  account  of  such 
modification  that  perception  ia  ascribed  to  outer  sense, 
memory  and  iufiagination  must  be  so  too,  '  No,'  it  may  be 
said,  *  but  it  is  owing  to  the  difference  between  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  nervous  modification  in  the  two  cases  that  per- 
ception is  reckoned  *  ontetj'  memory  and  imagination  *  inner ' 
sense ;  in  the  one  case  undulating  particles  of  setber  come  in 
contact  with  the  extremities  of  the  optic  nerve,  in  the  other 
not/  It  is  not,  however,  such  contact  that  is  the  object  of 
perception,  and  besides,  thongh  there  is  a  difference  between 
ih&  exciting  causes  in  the  two  eases,  it  can  only  be  rightly 
described  as  a  difference  between  an  inner  and  an  outer 
cause  on  the  supposition  that  the  exciting  cause  in  the  case 
of  memory  and  imagination  is  mind,  and  that  mind  is  inside 
body.  Neither  supposition  will  hold.  It  (probably)  is  not 
mind  that  excites  the  nervous  modification  involved  in  the 
actof  memory  or  imagination,  but  some  prior  modification  or 
actiott  of  the  brain.  Without  the  action  of  mind  in  the 
proper  sense  (the  thinking  subject),  it  is  true,  no  object 
would  be  imagined  or  remembered  on  the  occasion  of  such 
modification ;  but  no  more  without  such  action  would  an 
ol^ect  be  perceived  on  the  occasion  of  an  irritation  of  the 
ojjtic  nerve. 

If  we  still  try  to  make  out  that  the  distinction  between 
outer  and  inner  sense  lies  in  the  difference  of  the  exciting 
eiuise,  whether  the  difference  can  properly  be  called  one 
tween  *  outer  *  and  *  iuner  '  or  no,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
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whetlier  or  no  the  diBtinQtion  intended  is  one  between  that 
of  wliicli  the  subject  is  conscious  whea  the  proaontation  is 
ascribed  to  *  inner  sense  *  and  that  of  which  he  is  conscions 
when  it  is  ascribed  to  'outer* :  if  it  is,  the  difference  in  the 
physical  exciting  cause  of  conscionsnesa  will  not  correspond 
to  itj  for  that  of  which  the  subject  is  conscious  in  any  case  is 
not  the  physical  exciting  cause  of  his  con  scion  sneas. 

100,  (b).  'But,'  it  may  be  said,  *  the  perceived  object  (which 
is  quite  different  from  the  cause  of  sensation)  is  external  to 
other  boilies  and  to  my  body,  and  for  that  reason  perception 
is  referred  to  outer  sense,  memory  and  imagination  not,' 
Nay,  objects  remembered  as  baring  been  perceived,  or 
imagined  as  possibly  perceivable,  are  eattemal  in  the  same 
sense  as  perceived  objects.  They  are  presented  as  in  space, 
outside  other  objects,^  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  *  modes 
of  consciousness/  which  as  implying  an  external  exciting 
cause  (of  which  *  we  cannot  make  one  for  ourselves  * )  are  on 
the  same  footing  as  perceptions,  and  thus  should  be  subject 
to  the  conditions  of  space,  but  which  are  not  in  space,  e.g, 
sounds  and  pains.^  The  relation  of  one  sound  to  another  is 
not  a  relation  in  space.  Sounds,  no  doubt,  are  habitual] j 
referred  to  objects  in  space,  but  the  objects  in  most  cases  of 
such  reference  are  remembered  or  imagined,  and  thus,ac<;ording 
to  Locke's  distinction,  are  objects  of  inner  sense.  It  must  be 
pounds  simply  as  heard  with  the  consciousness  of  their  rela- 
tion (as  when  we  are  listening  to  a  piece  of  nansic)  that  are 
objects  of  outer  sense  according  to  Lockers  distinction,  and  aa 
such  they  are  not  subject  to  the  form  of  outer  sense,  i.e*  spacCp 
according  to  Kant's  distinction* 

101.  So  far,  then,  we  have  shown  that  the  ordinary  dis* 
tiuetion  between  outer  and  inner  sense  is  untenable,  and  does 
not  match  Kant's^  If  now  we  adopt  Kant's  basis  of  distinc- 
tion, which  will  require  ns  to  ascribe  most  objects  of  memory 
and  imagination  to  outer  sense,  and  many  of  Locke's  *  ideas  of 
sensation  'to  inner  sense,  the  objection  still  remains  (a)  that 
the  terms  *  outer '  and '  inner '  are  alike  applicable  onJy  to  ob- 
jects in  space^  and  alike  inapplicable  to  a  function  of  thought, 

^  If  you  f^xplaiD  the  Gzt«maHtj  of 
the  psi'CfliTiid  object  a^  the  inferred 
p&sswiiity  of  toncAift^  U,  then  tlie  per- 


ct^rred  objeet  i«  exumiil  iti  a  way  m 
whit^h  an  object  imitginod  or  r(?iTif?nil::«Tf  d 
10  tJOt;  but  the  wetiknfiss  of  thifl  «3c^ 
liiliitiiitioii  IS  that  thorp  la  jasl  as  much 
diiScaltj  about  idc'Dtif^'ing  a  feuling  of 


touch  Willi  the  oatwnrd  ii§  »  filing  of 
eoionr. 

-  Thfl^e  would  belong  to  *oiiier  ' 
06}] sc/  fvccofdiitg  to  Loi;ke»  itimniii^'' 
(Emuy,  II.  I  14 ;  Jt  m.  6.  Of.  Uemmii  j 
Intrmiuctimi  toHttmf^  vol.  !♦  f^*  SO,  uoluj,  , 
uol  Mccurdiog  to  Kabt'ft. 
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kch  to  that  wtiicli  constitutes  the  relation  of  space  es  to 
iF which  constitutes  the  relation  of  time,  and  (b)  that,  as 
Kimt  himself  admitSj  objects  of  outer  sense  are,  just  so 
fiwr  as  flansible,  stihjeet  to  the  form  of  inner  senae. 

*  Time,'  sajs  Kant,*  *  is  the  formal  coniiition  a  priori  of  all 
phienomena  whatsoever.     Space,  as  the  pure  form  of  e^ctemal 
intuition,  is   limited  as  a  condition   a  priori  to  external 
phsenomena  alone.     On  the  other  hand,  because  all  represen- 
tations, whether  they  have  or  have  not  extenial  things  for  their 
objecte,  still  in  themselves,  as  determinations  of  the  mind, 
belong  to  onr  internal  state ;  and  because  this  internal  state 
is  subject  to  the  formal  condition  of  the  internal  intuition, 
that  is,  to  time;  time  is  the  condition  a  priori  of  all  phse- 
nomena  whatever,  the  immfJi^te  condition  of  all  internal, 
and  thereby  the  mediate  condition  of  all  external,  ph£enomena/ 
The  difficulty  is  that  *  formal  condition  of  all  ph[enomena 
whatever'  is  incompatible  with  *  condition  of  all  external 
phienomena^'    In  order  to  be  in  space,  in  order  to  limit  each 
other,    phEEnomena    must    be    coexistent,    not    successive- 
*Phaencmena'  cannot  be  used   in  the   same  sense   when 
qtmlified  by  the  term  *  internal*  as  when  qualified  by  the 
term  *  external/     If  time  is  the  condition  of  all  phienomena, 
whaiis  there  in  an  external  phsenomenon  over  and  above  its 
phiimomenality  that    time    should    only  be    its    condition 
lued lately f  and  how  is  this  condition  any  more  reconcileable 
with    the    spatial   condition  of    external  phrenomeDa,   for 
being  merely  ^  mediate '  P    When  Kant  speaks  of  space  as  the 
ff*mi  of  onter,  time  of  inner,  sense,  he  is  understood  to  mean 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between  outer  and  inner  sense 
iTidependently  of  that  which  these  forms  severally  constitute. 
In  the  senleoce  *  space,  as  the  pure  form,  &*?./  if  for  ^  external  * 
w^  Bubstitnte  *in  space,'  we  get  a  mere   tautology*     He 
appeals,  in  effect,  to  a  supposed  knowledge  of  what  ^  external 
phainomena '  means,  in  order  to  explain  the  statement  that 
tpttce^  not  time,  is  their  condition  qua  *  exteruaL'     The  ques- 
lioQ  thenariseSjTopbtBnomenajas  suchjhas  the  distinction  of 
aner  and  outer  any  application  i*   What  pha^riomena  are  outar, 
i^liat  inner?   Clearly  to  sensations  m  such,  i,e.  to  sensations  as 
'      ;ire  for  a  merely  sensitive  consciousnesa,  the  distinction 
.t  apply.     They  are  neither  inner  nor  outer,  because 
luch  conscioosness,  having  no  conception  of  subject  or  object^ 
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eould  not  refer  sensations  to  either.     Can  the  didtinciloiij 
then,  be  made  to  correspond  to  that  between  sensation  and 
|>erception  i*     Is    feeling   inner     sense,    perception    outer  ?^ 
We  have  seen  that  sensation  as  such  ia  neither  inner  nor 
outer,  nor  could  it  be  held  that  the  sensation  of  colour  was 
inner,    the    perception  of   a    coloured    object   outer;   but 
if  by  ^feeling'  is  meant  a  datum  of  conaciousnefis  which  a 
thinking  subject   regards   as  a   modification  of   itself   m^ 
distinction  fram  one  which  it  regards  as  representing  thefl 
quality  of  an  object,  and  which  is  called  a  *  perception,'  then  ^ 
this  distinction  may  properly  be  called  that  between  outer 
and   inner  sense,   though   the    source    of   the    distinctioitl 
would  have  still  to  be  explained*     It  clearly  is  not  a  dia-l 
tinction  which  originates  in  phienomena  as  phsonomena,  or* 
in  their  relation  to  sense.     It  arises  out  of  an  intellectnal 
interpretation   of    phi^enoniena,   an    interpretation    by   the 
thinki  ng  principle  that  yields  alike  the  *  transcendental  object* 
and  the  *  transcendental  subject/     It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether,  understanding  outer  and  inner  sense  in  this  way^ 
i.e.  as  a  distinction  between  the  consciousness  of  objects  as 
given   (wJiether  perceived  or  remembered,  whether  given 
through  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch  on  the  one  side,  or 
those  of  hearing  and  smelling  on  the  other)  and  the  con-[ 
seionsness  of  changes  in  my  state,  there  is  any  propriety  in 
ealli  ng  space  the  form  of  outer,  time  that  of  inner  sense. 

102,  Time,  then,  is  the  form  of  a  relation  between  aU 
feelings  as  attended  to,  as  converted  by  the  presence  of 
thought  into  felt  objects  determined  by  mutnal  relation- 
Mere  feelings,  i.e.  feelings  as  they  are  for  a  merely  feeling 
subjectj  are  not  so  determinedj  and  thus  are  not  in  time  at 
alL  Thus  all  felt  objects,  as  such  {as  feelings  objectified  or 
attended  to),  are  in  time  or  successive,  and  thus  are  not  in 
space  or  coexistent  They  are  only  in  space  so  far  as  by  a 
further  act  of  thought  they  are  taken  out  of  this  relation  of 
succession,  which  is  the  primary  condition  of  sensibility,  and 
held  together  as  relatively  permanent,  as  one  lasting  as  long 
a«  the  other.  This  further  act  has  to  be  performed  in  order 
to  the  seeing  and  touching  of  objects,  and  goes  to  constitute  i 
perception ;  it  has  not  to  be  performed  in  order  to  the  hearing] 
of  them.  What  happens  in  ordinary  cases  of  seeing  an  object  J 
is,  that  certain  sens*ations  recall  a  conception  already  formed, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  little  combination  of  sensatioiia 
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there  need  be  in  order  to  such  recollection.  But  in  the  case 
of  seeing  an  object  for  the  first  time,  nnlike  anything  ah'eady 
conceived,  I  should  have  successively  to  attend  to  sundry 
sensations,  and  over  and  above  this  to  hold  together  these 
successively  felt  objects  in  juxtaposition  as  parts  of  a  space. 
In  listening  to  music,  though  there  is  a  synthesis  of  sensations 
by  thought,  it  is  not  a  synthesis  of  this  sort,  but  one  in  which 
the  sensations,  though  determined  by  relation  to  each  other, 
remain  successive. 

By  detachment  of  the  relation  of  time  or  succession,  or 
by  considering  objects  as  merely  qualified  by  it  in  exclusion 
of  all  other  relations,  we  get  mere  time  as  an  object,  which, 
for  the  reasons  above  giveu,  may  be  treated  as  a  quantvmu 
The  idea  of  number  is  not  really  derived  from  that  of  time ; 
it  mnst  have  been  got  by  abstraction  (as  explained  above) 
of  the  relation  of  otherness,  before  time  could  be  regarded  as 
a  quantity,  before  moments  could  be  counted,  as  they  must 
be  in  order  to  afford  the  appearance  of  being  the  source 
&om  which  the  abstraction  of  number  is  derived* 
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H.    BEMONSmATION  AND  NECESSAUY  TRUTH, 
[Mux,  Book  11..  Chapten  V.,  VL,  VIL] 

103*  *The  points,  lines,  eircleaj  and  squares^  whicli  aB^ 
one  has  in  his  mind,  are  (I  apprehend)  simply  copies  of  the 
pointSj  lines,  circles,  and  squares  which  he  has  Icnown  m  his 
experience/  *  So  far  a  clear-beaded  Kantist  woald  quila 
agree  with  Mill,  except  that  for  *  copies  of '  he  would  rather 
aay  '  identical  witbj*  and  for  <  hm  known '  *  knows*'  He 
could  not  hold,  as  Mill  supposes  certain  nameless  persons 
to  do,  that  geometry  has  '  nothing  to  do  with  outward ' 
experience,'  for  his  doetiine  is  that  geometry  has  to  do  just 
with  that  condition  of  experience  which  renders  it  an  out- 
ward experience.  The  real  question  is,  not  whether  or  no 
geometry  '  has  to  do  with  outward  experience/  but  (a)  what 
is  that  in  experience  from  which  the  primary  truths  of  geo- 
metry are  derived^  and  {h)  how  they  are  derived  from  it.  If^ 
as  appears  from  certain  passages.  Mill's  answer  to  (a)  is 
*  sensation,'  and  to  (5)  *  generalisation '  (as  a  process  by 
which,  having  frequently  observed  a  *  relation  between  phtsno* 
mena,'  we  come  to  assert  it  universally),  then  on  each  of 
these  points  he  is  at  direct  issue  with  the  Kantist^  who^ 
answer  to  (a)  is,  not '  sensation,*  but  a  relation  by  which 
sensations  are  determined  iu  becoming  perception,  but  which 
is  constituted  by  the  intellect;  and  to  (5),  not  'generalisa- 
tion '  in  the  sense  described  (a  process  which  can  only  result 
in  a  habit  of  exj>ecting  one  sensible  event  on  the  appearance 
of  another  with  which  it  has  been  constantly  associated,  a  ^ 
habit  with  which  mathematical  certainty  has  nothing  inj 
common),  but  a  detachment  and  reduction  to  its  simplest 
expression  of  the  above-mentioned  relation,  a  detachment 
which  jrields  propositions  as  certain  upon  the  first  apprehen- 
sion of  the  objects  to  which  they  relate,  as  they  can  become 
upon  repeated  apprehension. 

For  Mill's  answer  to  (a)  and  Q))  see  the  passages  in  ^ 
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Book  n,  chapter  v,  §§  1,  4,  5,  and  6.^  Tliese  can  only  be 
tofcea  to  mean  that  a  stmightline  is  a  senaation  or  collection 
of  sensationa,  tliat  we  Imve  repeatedly  seen  or  felt  two  auch 
Hneg  not  enclofling  a  space,  and  that  in  consequence  by 
generalisatloii  we  conclude  that  they  never  do  or  can  enclose 
a  spaoe^  In  like  mannerj  that  a  curved  line  is  a  sensation 
or  collection  of  eeneationaj  and  that  having  repeatedly  seen 
sneii  a  line,  when  so  drawn  as  to  be  at  every  point  eqnidis^ 
taut  from  a  certain  pointj  returning  into  itself  or  enclosing  a 
spaee,  we  infer  that  it  always  is  so,  and  frame  the  proposi- 
tion which  stands  as  the  definition  of  a  circle.  To  the  same 
pnrpose  is  the  statement  that  a  point  is  the  minimum  vuibUef 
the  smallest  spot  of  colour  that  can  be  seen :  a  line,  we 
mnst  snppose>  is  the  smallest  strip  of  colour  that  can  be 
teen.* 

104.  But  then  it  appears  (ib-  §  I)  that  there  neither  exist, 
*  WOT  am  be  seen  or  felt  or  conceived,  objects  having  such  pro- 
pertiefl  as  the  deBnitiona  state.  How,  then,  can  these  be 
derived  by  generalisation  from  what  eiiflts,  and  is  seen  and 
felt  9  A  generalisation  is  understood  to  be  an  inference  to 
the  tmiform  occurrence  of  what  hag  occurred  often  and 
without  exception  (that  Mill  so  nnderstanda  it  in  this  con* 
nection  appears  from  his  language  (ib,  §  4),  '  eiEperimental 
proof  crowds  in  upon  us  in  such  endless  profusion,  and 
without  one  instance  in  which  there  can  be  even  a  suspicion 
of  EH  exception  to  the  rule,  &e,*) ;  but  these  generalisations 
would  seem  to  be  inferences  to  the  uniform  occurrence  of 
what  has  never  occurred. 


*  E>pedftllj,  I  6i, '  tli«  exact  fewm- 

df  otLf  ideas  of  form  to  tbe 
as  which  fuggf'st  them:'  g  6, 
'  I  iiaTs  ^IfviMij  ei^lled  utt^tition  to  tho 
pmmXlMl  |«fop«rtj  of  our  impresaions  of 
farm,  tluii  me  Ideas  or  mental  imiiges 
CEMitj  tvierobla  their  pr>3totypefi,  and 
•digwftelj  rtprs»eiit  them  for  tha 
prnt^amm dl mta^^t obterration i*  j  4, 
1w  mpontion.  Two  itmigbt  Imva 
ttnol  iaootte  a  ipAc«  «  .  .  is  ^n  ie- 
I  (mm  the  ^denc^  of  our  »enae»: ' 
DotfaiojS  remaitie  bat  to  eotiFtder 
_  bj  ti  CODT ^rftint  with  sueh  IId&b, 

mm^em,  And  Bgqr^,  hb  mall  J  6iiiit ;  and 
1^  9miatb«  regBjd^iiAf^fiic 

1^1  ^ttd  moit  obT^oufl  genemU 

JTitmTit  rDuceraing  tlioA«   aatariil  ob- 

*  Th^  tfno  account  ti  that  the  pnint 


It  the  understood  limit  betwoen  linoit 
the  line  the  nudenbood  limit  between 
fluifaces.  Onlj  through  int£rpretatiuZ]» 
through  the  new  ehfiracter  which  it 
takfis  hj  roeans  of  this  rebition.  do&9  a 
i^>l  of  eolonr  bocoizLe  a  point,  whii?h« 
not  eonsiflting  in  the  spot  of  eokur^ 
doee  Bot  oeaia  to  aztat  wnen  the  «pot  of 
colour  diiappears.  To  c»ll  the  poi  ut  th» 
mintmum  vimbilen  misleading  in  two 
waya:  (1)  it  toggeatt  tha  notion  thnt 
»eosai)oti  conHtitntw  tho  poiet,  (2)  it 
implies  that  the  point,  aa  a  qtuinntm 
{jfUnimum  is  a  term  of  quantity),  i»  not 
dmeibl'* ;  that  the  possible  dirisiort  of 
mognitudpfl  ctTUii^e  when*  iHsibiJity  (with 
whati^rer  ejes  or  inftrainenti)  c«(i»es. 
In  rruth  eT^ry  qH&ndim  ti  divisible* 
since  it  Im  not  a  qtaiHtum  nnK«s  mad« 
np  of  pjirte, 

e  2 
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We  have  never  seen  two  straight  Hnes,  having  met, 
contimiing  to  diverge,  or  a  line,  so  drawn  as  to  be  at  every 
point  equidistant  from  a  certain  point,  returning  into  itself, 
for  we  have  never  seen  such  lines  at  all.  What  basis  have 
we^  then,  for  the  generalisation?  (a)  How  do  we 
materials  for  maldng  it,  and  how  can  it  be  made  ?  (b)  Ha^ 
can  it  apply  to  reality  when  it  is  made  ?  Generalisation  iB 
a  process  by  which  from  a  multitnde  of  similar  singtJarj 
judgments  we  pass  to  one  universal  jadgment;  from  ^thi 
and  this  and  this  man  dies '  to  *  all  men  are  mortal/  Noir 
this  is  clearly  not  the  process  by  which  we  arriTe  at  any 
the  general  propositions  in  Euclid  that  are  said  to  be  '  proven," 
We  have  never  observed  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  to  ba 
equal  to  the  squares  on  the  containing  sides  before  we  take  it 
as  nniversally  true.  To  answer  [a)  from  Mill^s  point  of  view, 
it  must  be  supposed  thatj  seeing  innnmerable  lines  nearly 
straight,  we  in  each  case  suppose  thom  to  be  quite  straight^ 
and  then  generalise  from  these  suppositions.  In  that  case 
the  generalisation,  which  according  to  Mill  is  *  faultless  as  a 
generalisation,'  i.e.  is  perfectly  warranted  by  the  instances 
from  which  the  inference  is  made,  is  not  really  from  ihtj 
*  evidence  of  the  senses,*  but  from  something  which  we  habi* 
tually  substitute  for  this :  geometrical  forms  are  not,  aa  Mill 
says,  *  copies  of  impressions,-  but  alterations  of  them.  How 
is  such  substitution  and  alteration  to  be  accounted  for?  ■ 
How  can  I  see  a  line  to  be  nearly  straight,  if  I  have  no  prior  | 
idea  of  straightness  ?  How  is  it  that  a  mind,  merely  passive 
and  receptive,  having  no  anteeedent  conception  of  a  straight  J 
line,  nay  (for  so  Mill  says),  unable  to  conceive  it,  yet  habi-H 
tually  assumes  such  a  line  in  place  of  that  which  it  sees,  as  ■ 
it  must  do  if  the  definitions  are  to  be  explained  as  the  result 
of  generalisation  ?  The  difficulty  is  only  evaded  by  sayin] 
that  we  get  the  objects  from  which  we  generalise  the  defini 
tions  by  abstraction  from  what  we  see,  i.e.  by  attendin; 
exclusively  to  some  part  of  what  we  see.  We  canm 
abstract  what  is  not  there  to  be  abstracted.  If  straight  hm 
are  not  in  the  things  which  we  see^  by  no  abstractioii  W 
exclusive  attention  can  they  be  got  out  of  them.  In  shori 
if  we  admit  that  the  primary  mathematical  truths  &r6  gol 
by  generalisation,  we  are  thrown  back  on  a  prior  questioii  as- 
to  abstraction.  Is  it  a  process  by  which  we  arrive  at  the 
primary  propositions  about  straight  lines  and  circles?     If  ii 
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MM^  it  must  be  supposed  to  be  exclusive  attention  to  certain 
qualities  of  a  'complex  phseuomenon/  But  stmiglitnees, 
according  to  Mill,  m  not  a  quality  of  any  line.  Having  the 
idea  of  a  straight  line  we  may  no  doubt,  on  seeing  a  line  not 
quite  etraight  (which  implies  this  idea),  make  abstraction  of 
its  imperfection  and  regard  it  as  straight ;  but  this  does  not 
explain  how  we  came  by  the  idea  of  a  straight  line*  In 
truth  there  is  no  more  difficulty  about  seeing  a  straight  line 
than  about  seeing  a  line,  or  rather  there  is  less,*  A  straight 
line  is  constituted  by  the  simplest  form  of  that  intellectual 
act  which  is  necessary  to  *  seeing '  any  line  whatever* 

105.  As  to  (6),  Mill  says  that  in  applying  to  the  real 
world  conclusions  derived  from  any  set  of  geometrical  pro- 
positions, we  correct  them  by  a  '  fresh  set '  of  propositions. 
But  the  *  fresh  set  *  is  either  one  derived  from  the  same  unreal 
nsomption  (in  which  case  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  one  fiction 
should  be  corrected  into  truth  by  another  iiction),  or  else 
*  relates  to  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  material/ 
in  which  case  the  correction  does  not  imply  that  such  and 
such  a  geometrical  figure  does  not  *  really  exist  *  or  has  not 
the  properties  which  geometry  asserts  of  it,  but  merely  that 
Ibere  are  physical  and  chemical  conditions  which  prevent 
any  given  material  from  retaining  such  a  figure.  In  other 
wurdu^  th^  hypothesis  which  it  corrects  is  not  that  there 
at©  geometrical  figures  which  really  there  are  not,  but  that 
things  are  subject  to  geometrical  conditions  only  (which,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  the  true  account  of  the  geometrical  hjpo- 
Iheais).  And  this  is  the  way  in  which  Mill  himself  states 
tke  mstter  at  the  end  of  §  2  of  Chapter  V,^  without  seeing 
that  it  is  quite  a  ditlereut  account  from  that  which  he  has 
previously  given,  according  to  which  straightness  is  not 
a  property  of  any  lines  whatever,  or  circularness  (as  defined) 
itt  ivny  curves  whatever** 


*  Bo  ir»  me  fttmigbt  lioa^  and  circlee, 
•cTor^tag  to  EneLid's  accoraot  of  Xhr-m  ? 
D6  muds  stnugbt  lines  a tid  circles  ri^aUj 
«El«t  t    In  irWiCTflr  munt  ve  n^  luiiiS, 

imm  fmliy  k  iit.  Htw^  do  m. 

•  *tf  in*-  mtrv\y  dU^ts 
m  f»itl   ijtgi  poftbn  tf  iu 

fPtv*  «iitl«r  kfiiiurn  liabilitj  U>  comc- 


*  Aceording  to  Mill,  nmthaitiaticjfiL 
truths  are  ' ftpproxiiniitely  f.rue*  of 
baitirQ  or  TPuhty,  What  docjf  Ihitt 
meiui  f  When  wo  imj  that  a  j;«tiom{i- 
eation  is  ftpproximatelj  true,  we  mean 
ttiat  it  is  true  in  most  caM$,  but  uol 
in  iiU.  But  a  msthf^matieMl  d«fuiit]Eiru 
ftiij*H  Mill,  *  is  not  e3Lrtelly  true  rn  any 
ctifie.'  But  it  IB  '  neiirlj  true '  ir  nlL 
Y^t  btit  th^  tnkmaltion  from  th^  Ufrarlj 
true  t«  the  exActlj  true  ia  jasl,  the 
djfficdtjr.    That  so  and  «o  ia  nearljr 
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106,  Mill,  taking  advantage  of  Wbewell's  mialeadbg 
statement  that  *  intnitioii '  =  *  ima^nary  lookin^^*  opposes 
to  the  view  that  mathematical  tratha  are  known  by  such  in- 
tnition  his  own  view  that  they  are  known  by  *  experienoe  * 
or  *  real  lookiDg.'  *  But  how  can  this  be  when,  according  to 
him,  we  never  see,  and  there  really  are  not,  figures  corr^pond- 
ing  to  the  definitions  ?  ^  As  against  Whewell  he  ia  quite 
right  on  this  point,*  If  they  are  not  known  by  real  o^d 
sensuous  looking,  they  vrLIL  scarcely  be  known  by '  imaginary ^^ 
which  is  only  reproduction  of  the  *  real '  looking.  In  what- 
ever sense  they  are  known  by  '  imaginary,*  they  are  known 
also  by  *  real,^  looking.  In  truth  they  are  known  by  an  act 
of  intellectual  synthesxsj  involved  alike  in  *  real  *  and  *  im&gi* 
nary '  looking,  and  (in  their  *  purity  ')  by  detachment  from 
sensible  conditions  of  the  element  which  this  act  constitutes 
in  all  looking.  The  question  whether  we  can  imagine  a  sur- 
face without  colour,  or  length  without  breadth,  &c,  is  very 
unprofitable.  We  can  think  of  surface  without  colour,  and 
mere  surface  represents  a  certain  condition  of  reality  ia 
abstraction. 

*  Dt,  Whewell'  (says  Mill)  *  thinks  it  unreasonable  to  con- 
tend tliat  we  know  by  experience  that  our  idea  of  a  UrteJ 
exactly  resembles  a  real  line.    **It  does  not  appear,*' he  says,! 
"how  we  can  compare  our  ideas  with  the  realities,  since  we 
know  the  realities  only  by  om'  ideas.*'   We  know  the  re&£- 


tm^t  muBt  1116^11  eiiber  that  it  in  no  in 
tlie  majority  of  oomm  (it   ii   no^  so 

with  the  di^e),  or  that  it  wo  a  Id  bd 
trae  but  for  quAlifjing  ctreutdBtujaoet. 
Id  ill  vould  Eiflj  thi^t  the  latter  ii  the 
ease  with  the  definitiun  of  zi  circle.  If 
80,  there  is  tuch  a.  thing  a«  a  dido 
t&ccofding  to  th«  deBnitioB,  mid  we 
have  ft  Dotioii  ^f  it,,  only  it  ii  always 
tk  fsu^io  qonlifled  bj  Homfthiiig  if\m* 
Mathomatieal  figvietf,  thcb,  are  in  ft  hut 
we  experience.  If  io,  IbBfe  ik  aa  tie* 
ment  In  otif  experience  which  is  not 
fealing,  immedJale  or  rtiprodiioed,  and 
which  <^n  be  iep^i^ated  from  aU  oi  her 
elomen  tit  though  nevur  eonBtiluLing  a 
eeparate  xm^Tummn, 

*  Book  II.  chap.  T.  lec.  6. 

'  Aoeozding  to  Mill  {ib.  Bee.  5)^ 
ftxiome  about  atraight  liQe»  (a«  well  aa 
axiomi  of  qu&ntitj)  ere  '  tru^  without 
any  mixture  of  bjpothe»ii/  How  cuii 
this  be  when  straight  Hues  only  exiftt 
by  faypotheBis? 


*  With  Emat  *  iDtmtioD  *  ia  not  *  imai- 
gitiary  looking/     It  tnclud««   tnugina^ 
t]i>n,   bat  al£o   p«roeptioD ;  aod  spiM-^ 
b^ing  the  forai  of  the  one  as  wiell  ■«  uf 
the  other,  the  propeiti^i  which  geomotry 
predicates  of  space  apply  equally  it" 
percetred   ajid    to    imugiaed    objeccii 
Kant,   howeTer,  do«e  idendlj  Vpupe*! 
(or   noD-aeaaaoiu)  iDtartion,  which  iij 
employed  in  geometiy,  with  'po 
giiiHtion,*  but  th«n  thia  is  inuigii 
without  the  eaaential  ehaffl^tedij 
irangiuation,  vi*.  reprodnctiT-eness,    Foi 
Kani'fl  '  pure  intuition '  aa  exei%i»sd  ill 
geometty,  it  would  he  better  \f^  »titi<t>>l 
tute  '  conception  of  the  ptir*  eleinptit  it 
mtuition/     It   is  important  to  notie«,1 
bowerer»  that  with  Kiint  *mtmtii»it*l 
carrier    do    antirheaiji    to    whni    MitLj 
reckon H    experience     of    nwl    oWd^ 
What  Mill  «Jiyi  t^tat  we  *  s^e/  Kmw  _ 
Miyn  iliat  we   *  intuit^/  und  tbi&t  tbii 
intuit  ion,   though  iuTolriiig    s^i^nsiVtiiiUt 
luvulvfj^  Ii  *  puru '  element  aa  wriL 
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(I  conceive)  by  oar  eyes,  Dr-  Whewell  surely  does  not 
^Tiold  the  **  doctrine  of  perception  by  metms  of  ideas,"  wbicli 
Be  id  gave  himself  so  mucti  trouble  to  refute.*  *  Whewell 
"  roQld  have  been  quite  right  if  he  had  said  that  the  sapposed 
Dmpamon  is  absurd^  siuce  the  idea  is  the  reality, — lince  it 
would  be  a  comparison  of  what  remains  in  the  mind  from 
reality  with  what  the  mind  has  put  into  reality, or  has  added 
to  sensation  in  order  tha.t  it  may  becoQie  reality.  To  com- 
pare the  idea  of  a  line  as  expressed  by  the  definition  with  a 
sensation  of  colourj  is  nonsense;  to  compare  it  with  tin* 
bomidary  of  a  coloured  surface  is  to  compare  it  with  itself. 
It  would  be  easy  to  retort  on  Mill  that,  according  to  him, 
we  do  not  know  the  realities  in  question  (matheuiatical 
figures)  at  alU  He  would  be  quite  right,  however,  in  saying 
that  we  know  them  *  by  our  eyes  ^  just  as  much  as  by  •  imagi- 
nation/ The  -  doctrine  of  perception  by  means  of  ideas/ 
which  he  refers  to  as  refuted  by  Keid*  is  the  doctrine.of  *  re- 
presentative ideas* J  the  doctrine  that  we  cannot  perceive 
material  things  in  tlieniaelves,  since  '  mind  *  and  *  matter ' 
are  wholly  alien  to  each  other,  but  that  we  perceive  '  ideas  * 
of  them,  a  t&rtium  qtiiii  which  is  neither  matter  nor  mind. 
Something  very  like  this  was  held  by  Locke.  *  Idea  *  (ac- 
cording to  him)  is  the  immediate  object  of  the  mind  iu  per- 
ception and  thinking.  Some  *  ideas  '  are  copies  of  qualities 
of  matter,  others  are  effects,  though  not  copies,  of  such  quali- 
ties* Mill  himself  is  by  no  means  free  from  it.  It  is  implied 
in  flJl  language  wliich  speaks  of  us  as  knowing  things  through 
•etiMition,  and  describes  sensations  as  impressions  made  by 
Mtemal  matter.  It  never  can  be  entirely  got  rid  of  save  by 
the  recognition  of  *  matter '  aa  a  congeries  of  relations  con- 
stituted by  thought  When  Whewell  talks  of  a  '  reality 
known  only  by  our  ideas/  he  is  obscnrely  thinking  of  matter 
in  this  way.  The  worst  of  him  is  that  he  is  still  hampered 
by  the  notion  that  there  is  one  sort  of  reality  known  by  our 
*  ideas,'  another  by  our  '•  eyes.* 

107t  The  assertion  of  the  reality  of  spacei  of  space  quali- 
fied according  to  geometrical  definitions,  is  not  to  be  nnder- 
»iood  aa  if  space  were  absolute^  fixed  and  final,  a  property  of 
nings  standing  over  and  against  the  spirit.  As  we  have 
ftn,  it  is  a  relation  which  thought  constitutes^  and  one  which 
the  oegatioti  of  another  G<|uafiy  necessary  relation,  that  oi' 

'  IL  T,  §(«*  .5,  note. 
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tim(?,  and  which  itself  carries  with  it  the  ne^tion  of  itseil 
since  objects  outside  eax;h  other  (or  in  space)  are  yet  not  ont-1 
€ide  each  other,  since  each  (by  its  outsideness)  makes  the 
other  what  it  is,  *  Body  cannot  act  where  it  is  not,*  yet  it 
determines  that  which  is  where  it  is  not  by  simply  not  being 
there*  Mill  thinks  that  whereas  physicists  were  long  misled 
by  the  supposed  inconceivability  of  a  body  acting  where  it 
is  not,  they  have  now  found  out  that  it  does  act  where  it  is 
not,  which  shows  that  the  '  inconceivable '  may  become 
conceivable^  and  merely  means  that  which  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  But  in  truth  the  doctrine  in  question ,  though 
perfectly  tnie  in  itself,  carried  with  it  its  own  negation,  Th« 
whole  truth  consists  of  it  and  its  negution.  It  represents  the 
abstract  view  of  space,  i,e,  the  consideration  of  one  object 
merely  as  outside  lie  other^  without  the  compleinentaty  view^ 
that  of  the  external  objects  each  by  its  outsideness  makes  the 
other  what  it  is,  and  is  thus  not  outside  it.  Body  *  omnot 
act  where  it  is  not,'  but  it  is  where  it  is  not,  ^ 

108.  All  general  truths  are  necessary  truths  j  only  the  M 
whole  of  truth  is  truth  of  which  the  negation  is  inconceivable. 
It  is  misleading  to  oppose  *  necessary  truths'  and  *  truths 
of  experience/  There  are  no  trutlis  which  ^  rest  on  evidence 
of  a  higher  and  more  cogent  description  than  any  which 
experience  can  afford,* '  according  to  the  right  view  of 
*  experience/  When  Kant  said  that  mathematical  truths, 
being  necessary,  could  not  be  derived  from  experience,  he 
meant  (in  effect)  experience  as  Locke  understood  it.  He 
meant  that  they  were  not  the  result  of  generalisation  as  the 
process  by  which,  from  observation  that  two  pbieuomena  I 
often  and  without  exception  accompany  or  follow  each  other,  j 
we  arrive  at  the  judgment  that  they  always  do  and  will. 
This  is  what  Mill  himself  generally  understands  by  theJ 
derivation  of  mathematical  truths  from  experience.  It  is  &i 
process  which,  as  Locke  and  Hume  were  quite  aware^  cau 
only  yield  a  habit  of  expectation,  of  various  degrees  of 
strength,  aud  can  as  little  explain  the  certainty  of  a  judg- 
ment founded  on  a  crucial  experiment  in  physics  aa  it  can 
that  of  a  mathematical  proposition-  No  general  truths 
about  nature  are  really  got  in  this  way-  They  are  not 
summaries  of  events  which  have  happened  very  often,  and 
are  so  far  likely  to  happen  again.     According  to  Mill's  own 
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lunt,  they  are  got  by  the  analysis,  according  to  the  '  in- 
luctiye  methods,*  of  an  experience  regulated  by  the  concep- 
tion of  the  uniformity  of  nature*  If  they  were  summaries  of 
erenta  which  have  happened  very  often,  and  are  so  far  likely 
to  happen  again,  they  might  cease  to  be  true  any  day,  A 
feeling  might  occur  in  a  sequence  in  which  it  has  not  pre- 
riously  occurred,  and  thus  the  proposition  previously  taken 
to  be  true  might  have  to  be  reversed^  But  such  summaries 
ape  not  general  truths  at  alL  Jost  so  far  as  propositions 
about  nature  are  general  and  true  at  all,  they  are  necessarily 
true.  They  represent  the  relation  of  a  phsenomenon  to  its 
i!onditiuns,  and  this  relation,  on  the  principle  that  the  world 
is  one  (a  principle  without  which  there  is  no  knowledge  at 
all),  cannot  vary.  If  the  relation  of  the  phs?nonienon  to  its 
conditionB  is  misapprehended^  if  the  supposed  conditions  of 
the  pha^uomenon  are  not  really  conditions  of  it,  then  tbe 
propositions  in  question  are  not  true*  The  case  is  d  liferent 
when  the  supposed  conditions  of  a  phieuomeuon  are  really 
eonditioud  of  it,  but  are  subject  to  modifying  conditions.  In 
this  case  it  may  properly  be  said  that  the  corresponding 
judgment  Is  *  nearly  trae/  Most  scientific  judgments,  I 
•appose,  are  of  this  sort  j  and  just  so  far  as  they  are  true, 
they  are  necessary.  The  right  account  of  the  matter  is  not> 
llmt  the  phGenomenon  u  hut  might  not  be  dependent  on  the 
lciio?m  conditions,  but  that  it  is  dependent  on  known  con- 
dittons  in  conjunction  with  others  still  unknown,  an  alteration 
IB  which,  apart  from  any  alteration  in  the  known,  might 
pit>dcice  a  different  phsenomenon.  The  qualification  of  the 
necessity  of  the  judgment  is  also  a  qualification  of  its  truth. 

The  distinction  of  mathematical  propositions  from  these 
pi\jpositions  about  nature,  which  are  *  nearly  true/  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  properties  of  space  are  not  dependent 
on  otb^  conditions,  as  the  conditions  to  which  a  phsenomenon 
is  referred  in  a  scientific  judgment  which  is  *  nearly  true ' 
depend  on  other  conditions.  The  possession  (say)  of  circular 
fi^ore  by  any  pai'ticular  body  at  any  particular  time  depends 
c^fooorseon  most  complex  conditions,  but  a  circle  maybe 
ft  circle  without  having  any  properties  but  those  which 
depend  on  its  circularity*  Hence  there  is  no  place  for 
*  approximate  truths  *  in  geometry* 

109,  To  say  that  a  geiieml  proposition  is  true,  and  to 
aay  that  its  contradictory  is  inconceivable,  are  one  and  the 
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same  thing.     The  moment  I  conceive  the  general  propomtiad 
as  true,  I  cease  to  be  able  to  conceive  its  contradictory  as  trne* 
Whewell  is  quite  right  in  sajing  that,  the  law  of  chemical 
combination  in  definite  proportions  once  being  conceived  to  be 
true,  its  contradiction  becomes  inconceivable.    The  contradic- 
tory would  be  conceivable  onlj  if  Uie  law  were  not  conceived     . 
as  wholly  true.  Given  any  proposition  conceived  aa  wholly  {an-  m 
conditionally)  true,  yon  cannot  conceive  ita  contradictary  to  ™ 
be  true  consistently  with  that  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  world 
without  which  no  proposition  could  be  conceited  to  be  really 
either  true  or  untrue.     The  propositioa  in  question  is,  I  sup- 
pose, conceived  as  wholly  true,  because  the  chemical  elemeutg 
are  considered  ultimate,  and  thus  not  subject  to  any  further 
conditions  which  could  account  for  a  variation  in  the  propor- 
tions in  which  they  combine-     If  the  combination  of  these 
elements  should  be  found  to  depend  on  any  ulterior  cause, 
then  a  variation  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  combine, 
if  it  could  be  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  this  cause,  would 
be  compatible  with  that  unity  of  the  world  which   is  tbe 
condition    of    knowledge,    i.e.    it   would    no    longer   be  a 
matter  of  chance.    lb  is  not  vaimtion,  but  unaccountable 
variation,  that  is  inconceivable.     The  fact  that  the  law  was 
only  lately  discovered  is  nothing  against  the  iiiconceivahilitj 
of  its  contradictory  when  discovered*    Unless  all  unconditional 
truths  are  truths  that  all  men  have  known  from  the  beginning,  J 
it  is  absurd  to  answer  the  doctrine  that  the  contradictory  H 
of  a  certain  truth  is  inconceivable  by  saying  that  the  truth  " 
itself  was  not  always  conceived.     The  question  is  whether  ^ 
any  one,  having  conceived  the  truth  and  the  grounds  on  which  ■ 
it  rests,  can  at  the  same  time  conceive  its  contradictory  t<i  " 
be  true.      On  the  other  hand,  the  inconceivability  of  it^     i 
contradictory  is  no  independent  test  that  a  proposition  con-fl 
ceived  as  unconditionally  true   is  really  true,  since  it  ij 
the  same  thing  with  the  conception  of  it  as  tlius  true,     Thd 
proposition  is  not  true  because  its  contradictory  is  inconcseiv- 
able,     A  genei'al  proposition  is  true  because  it  is  the  only 
way  of  explaining  the  facts  to  which  it  relates,  compatibly 
with  the  unity  of  the  world ;  which  implies  that  its  contra- 
dictory  is  inconceimblep     The  iuconceivability  of  ihe  con-, 
tradictory  may  be  only  provisional,  but  that  is  because  tlidj 
conception  of  the  proposition  as  true  is  only  pro  visional. 
A  nuw  discovery  might  render  the  t-oii tradictory  of  the  given  1 
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propositioii  oonceiTable,  but  only  by  rendering  the  proposition 
itaelf  ontme.  Where  the  tmth  is  ultimate  (as  the  truth  of 
the  aboye-mentioned  chemical  law  must  be  ultimate  so  long 
as  chemirtry  remains  a  separate  science,  since  it  affords  the 
only  way  of  holding  the  chemical  facts  together  in  a  science, 
unless  they  be  accounted  for  by  some  other  science),  the 
inccmceivability  of  tlie  contradictory  is  absolute. 

110.  Thus  Mill  is  incidentally  right  in  denying  that  the 
InconoeiTability  of  the  contradictory  is  the  test  of  truth,  but 
shows  that  he  is  not  right  on  right  grounds  by  holding  that 
a  proposition  may  be  conceived  true  without  its  contradictory 
becoming  inconceiyable.  By  *  conception '  Mill  generally 
understands  a  *  mental  picture,'  by  *  inconceivable '  that  of 
which  a  mental  picture  cannot  be  formed.  Now  the  pro- 
gress of  science  clearly  does  not  affect  our  power  of  forming 
mental  pictures,  or,  if  it  affects  it,  increases,  not  diminishes, 
it.  Thus  the  progress  of  science  cannot  render  anything 
inconceiyable,  in  this  sense,  that  was  not  so  to  begin  with. 
That  alone  is  thus  'inconceivable'  (or,  to  adopt  Mill's 
phraseology,  'unimaginable'  as  distinct  from  'unbeliev- 
able ')  which  cannot  be  presented  as  in  space.  A  last  point 
of  space,  to  take  Mill's  instance,  is  unimaginable  because 
incompatible  with  the  conditions  of  intuition ;  it  is  a  space 
(Le.  something  determined  by  outsideness),  which  yet  has 
nothing  outside  it.  And  in  this  instance  what  is  unimagin- 
able is  also  inconceivable,  because  a  space  (a  point  or  piece 
of  space)  is  nothing  if  not  an  object  of  intuition,  and  here 
the  conditions  of  intuition  are  denied.  Mill  apparently 
holds '  (a)  that  nothing  can  be  true  which  is  unimaginable 
in  this  sense,  but  (6)  that  plenty  of  propositions  may  be  true 
without  their  contradictory  being  unimaginable.  He  is 
right  in  (fc),  wrong  in  (a).  Wrong  in  (a)  because  relations, 
which  are  our  principal  concern  in  knowledge,  are  not 
imi^inable.  None  of  the  propositions  which  state  laws  of 
nature  state  what  is  imaginable,  though  the  laws  which 
they  state  relate  to  imaginable  objects.  Motion  in  all  its 
forms  is  unimaginable,^  and  all  laws  of  nature  are  in  a  wide 

'  Book  n.  chap.  rii.  sec  3.  poiDU  and  lines,  but  not  the  transition 

*  Take  the  proposition,   '  The  radii  from  one  to  the  other.    Mill  would  wy 

9eciores  of  planets  and  comets  traverse  that  we  can  imagine  what  we  see,  and 

eqniil  sretts  in  equal  times.'    Admitting  we  see  bodies  move,    fiut  we  do  ho£ 

that  '  planets '  *  kAW  *  and  '  areas  'are  '  see '  them  move  (even  in  the  sense  of 

imaginable,  at  any  rate  the  traversing  *  intuition ') :  motion  is  that  by  which 

of  th«  area  is  not.    You  m*iy  imagine  we  explain  what  we  see. 
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Bense  laws  of  motion.  Thei'efore  Mill  k  only  rigLt  in  (h) 
because  he  is  wrong  in  (f.£)-  The  reason  why  propositioiis 
may  be  true  ivithoutthoir  contradictoriea  being  unimaginable, 
is  that  the  propoaitions  themselvei  relate  to  the  nnimagin- 
able,  or,  more  properly,  to  that  in  regard  to  which  the 
qneation  whether  it  is  imagiBable  or  no  is  unmeaning. 

111,  Mill  admits  another  improper  sense  of  *  inconceirable  * 
a8  =  tuibelievableJ  I  do  not  find  that  he  anywhere  exactly 
explains  this,  but  he  implies  that  belief  is  the  result  of  past 
seussitions,  and  that  its  strength  is  proportionate  to  this 
number  of  these,  and  to  the  uniformity  in  the  order  of 
tlieir  occurrence.  Sensations  ^  register '  themselves  (to  use 
Herbert  Spencer's  language),  and  belief  represents  accumu- 
lated entries  in  the  register.  In  short,  he  has  no  other 
notion  of  belief  than  that  of  Hnmej  that  it  ia  the  involuntary 
return  of  an  idea  with  such  livelinees  aa  almost  to  =^  an 
impression.  If  '  inconceiyable '  =  *  unbelievable  *  in  this 
&ense  of  belief,  it  is  quite  true  that  '  inconceivableness  is  an 
accidental  things  not  inherent  in  the  phenomenon  itself,  but 
dependent  on  the  mental  history  of  the  person  who  tries  to 
conceive  it.*'  In  this  sense  of  '  inconceivable/  the  difficulty 
is  not  to  show  that  the  contradictory  of  scientiBc  propositions 
is  conceivable,  but  to  show  that  these  propositions  them- 
selves are  conceivablej  requiriiig  us,  as  they  commonly  do,  to 
set  aside  a  'belief/  founded  on  a  long  succession  of  sensible 
events,  for  a  theory  of  which  either  the  senses  give  no  evi- 
dence at  all  or  which  is  founded  on  the  result  of  a  single 
experiment.  So  far  as  we  have  the  *  evidence  of  our  senses  * 
for  anything  (which  we  have  not},  we  have  it  for  the  motior. 
of  the  sun  and  againd  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Why  do 
we  *  believe*  the  contrary  P  Mill  admits^  the  difficulty  of 
conceiving  (in  his  sense)  the  contrary,  but  recognises  none 
about  the  belief;  but  if  belief  is  an  '  accidental  thing,* 
dependent  on  the  past  sensitive  experience  of  the  indi- 
ridnal,  the  Copernican  theory  ia  quite  as  *  unbelievable  '  aa 
*  inconceivable** 

112.  Upon  MilPs  doctrine,  that  things  really  exist  quite 
independently  of  thought  or  conception,  and  that  the  latter 
merely  results  from  impressions  which  things  make  on  us 
through  sensation^  neither  the  Copemican  nor  any  otber 


<  Jkhik  U.  cbup.  TiL  nc.  3 ;  and  chnp. 


'  Ihfd,  chnp.  v,  sec  6. 

•  Iliid^  cbup.  y'd,  sec.  3,  end. 
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theory  can  be  aecounted  for^  for  everj  theory  correct**  setisc» 
or  ratb^r  (since  mere  sense  gives  nothing  to  correct),  the 
first  inferences  from  sense.  In  truth  the  reality  of  tilings  is 
their  determination  by  each  other  as  constituents  of  one 
onJer,  a  detdmLination  which  only  exists  for  thought.  It  is 
uot  that  there  is  first  the  reality  of  things,  and  then  a  theory 
abont  it.  The  reality  is  a  theory*  No  motion  is  properly  a 
phenomenon,  hat  a  relation  between  phaenomena  constituted 
by  a  conceiving  mind ;  a  way  of  holding  together  phaeno- 
mena in  thought.  Jnst  as  the  motion  of  a  planet  is  a  way 
of  holding  together  certain  phsenomena,  the  only  possible 
mode  of  holding  those  pha&nomena  together  as  one,  so  the 
Coperaioan  system  is  the  only  way  of  holding  the  planetary 
motions  together  as  one,  as  changing  appearances  of  one 
principle.  It  is  a  reality  (not  a  mere  theory'  about  reality), 
bat  it  is  a  conception^  though  a  conception  \?hich  any  one  of 
ns  may  or  may  not  have  made  his  own,  may  or  may  not 
conceive  or  believe :  and  the  *  inconceivableness  of  its  con- 
tradictory* is  not  an  'accidental  thing,  dependent  on  the 
mental  histor}-  of  the  person  who  tries  to  conceive  it/  but 
^  inherent  in  tiie  phEenomena'  which  form  the  system, — not 
indeed  as  separate  phenomena  (for  as  such  they  have  no 
xeality),  but  as  a  system, 

lis,  Ab  against  Spencer,  Mill  is  qoite  right,  for  Spencer 
Ims  no  other  notion  of  the  ground  of  belief  than  Mj11*s  ;  and 
to  make  •  inconceivability  of  the  contradictory/  thus  under- 
stoody  the  measure  of  what  can  be  true,  is  to  measure  truth 
bj  iBToluntary  habits  of  expectation  and  memory,  as  they 
liappeQ  to  stand  in  any  individual  or  set  of  individuals  at 
any  time.  In  fact^  Spencer's  *  inconceivables/  though  in  the 
passage  quoted  by  Mill  he  tries  to  represent  them  as  *  un- 
belieTables'  in  the  sense  of  that  which  accumulation  or 
ojiifofmity  of  experience  prevents  us  from  believing,  are 
iiegatioits  of  certain  formal  ideas,  which  in  truth  carry  with 
them  their  own  negation.     The  negative,  supposed   incon- 

eirable^  so  far  from  being  so  is  the  necessary  complement 
rf  the  conception  to  which  it  is  opposed.  We  '  believe  in 
onr  own  sensations  '  because  '  the  negation  of  this  belief  is 

!ic?onceivable-'     We  believe  that  ^  space,  time,  force,  exten- 
,  figure  are  objective  realities,'  because  *we  cannot  by 
any  effort  conceive  these  objects  of  thought  as  mere  states 
our  mind;  as  not  having  an  existence  external  to  us** 
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Wliat  IS  meant  by  *  belief  in  our  own  sensations '  ?  It  tut 
be  sometblng  different  from  the  sensations  tbemselTett.^ 
Spencer  seems  to  mean  by  it  the  reference  of  eenaations  ta 
an  external  canse,  the  thonght  of  them  as  representing  *  ob- 
jective reality/  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  their  constant 
recurrence,  which  Spencer  seems  ordinarily  to  regard  ae  the 
source  of  belief,  to  produce  this  reference.  No  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  show  why  a  sensation,  which  does  not  at  first 
refer  it-self  to  an  external  canse,  should  come  to  do  80  on 
repetition-  The  Humian  escplanation  wonld  be  that  this 
reference  to  an  external  cause  means  the  involnntaiy  expec- 
tation that  other  sensations  will  follow,  an  expectation  which 
the  constant  conjunction  of  these  other  sensations  with  the 
given  one  will  account  for,  Snch  expectation  may,  no  donbt, 
be  thus  accounted  for,  but  the  question  is  whether  such  ei- 
pectation  can  account  for  science ;  whether  the  conception  of 
objective  reality,  as  thus  reduced  to  inroluntary  expectation, 
can  afford  the  basis  which  the  possibility  of  science  pre- 
supposes* Spencer  strongly  rejects  the  Humian  view,  but 
has  really  nothing  to  put  in  its  place  but  a  long-winded 
version  of  Dr.  Johnson's  refutation  of  Berkeley,  which  con- 
sisted in  kicking  a  stone<  Not  seeing  that  the  belief  in 
question  is  the  reference  of  sensations  b}'  thought  to  ftn 
object  which  itself  constitutes,  he  regards  the  externality  of 
the  *  sensible  thing '  {the  cause  to  wliich  sensations  are 
referred)  as  outwardness  to  the  mind  of  a  kind  with  the  out- 
wardness of  one  space  to  another.  He  makes  what  is  in 
fact  but  onr  first  thought  about  the  world  a  final  and  absolute 
truth,  of  which  the  negation  is  inconceivable*  Sensations 
are  ^objectively  real,*  no  doubt;  yet  nothing  is  what  it 
seems,  A  sensation  has  its  objective  reality  just  in  that 
which,  as  a  separate  sensation,  it  itself  is  not,  viz,  its  relation 
to  the  universe  of  things*  It  is  produced  by  an  *  external  * 
cause  no  doubt,  but  this  externality  of  the  cause,  if  it 
means  (a)  externality  to  the  mind,  is  externality  which  the 
mind  itself  constitutes,  and  is  thus  within  the  mind  ;  if  it 
means  {b)  externality  of  one  thing  toother  things,  is  an  exter- 
nality according  to  which  ^ch  of  the  externals  is  the  essence 
or  the  qualifying  nature  of  that  to  which  it  is  external,  and 
is  thus  within  it, 

114,  The  appearance  of  our  inability  to  ^  conceive  *  space, 
&c*  '  as  not  having  an  existence  external  to  ue,^  arises  (a) 
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fvmn  a  eonfjisfon  of  tlie  objective  with  tbe  ertemalt  (h)  from 
oiir  iDuiinterpreting  relatians  which  the  thinking  subject 
CoDstitntes  as  if  they  were  TelatioDs  onder  which  thought 
itfidf  eiiBts.  (a)  '  Space,  &c.'  are  *  objectire  * — not  modes  of 
mf  eonseiouiness— ID  the  sense  that  they  do  not  depend  on 
llie  cooscioasness  of  any  one  in  particular  (as  e.g*  the  com- 
poaitioii  of  Beethoven*s  gymphonies  depended  on  the  con- 
scionsness  of  that  particular  indiTidual,  as  the  Christian 
religion  depends  on  a  congciousneas  shared  by  a  mnltitude  of 
pereons,  and  as  the  perception  of  colour  depends  on  the  con- 
BcioQsness  of  all  possessed  of  certain  sensitive  faculties),  but 
on  the  universal  {though  by  no  means  ©xclusivre)  conditions 
uader  wbieh  consciousness  regards  its  object,  But  in  tliis 
there  is  no  externality.  Tbe  object  of  consciousness  is  not 
^xtema!  to  the  subject^  or,  if  it  is,  it  is  external  in  tbe  way 
that  carries  its  own  negative  (as  explained  above)*  (6)  Ex- 
t^miion  and  force  are  relations  implying  the  externality  to 
cwh  other  of  the  things  related.  Externality  is  predicable 
of  thsee  things.  But  the  relations  themselves  are  not  ex- 
terDal  to  anything.  Externality  is  not  predicable  of  them  ; 
*till  more  clearly  it  is  not  predicable  of  the  thinking  subject 
which  constitutes  them.  Thus  they  only  seem  external  to 
Oiooght  through  the  fallacy  of  treating  the  mind  itself  as 
one  of  the  things  between  which  the  relation  of  externality 
ciistg. 

115,  *Two  and  one  are  equal  to  three/  according  to 
HiU/  *  is  a  truth  known  to  ns  by  early  and  constant  ex- 
perience ;  an  inductive  truth ' ;  i.e.  it  has  happened  to  us 
leiy  often   and  without  exception  to  find  that  the  same 
three  objects,  which  as  presented  in  separate  parcels  have 
produced  a  certain  set  of  sensations,  will  produce  another 
tet  of  sensations  if  presented  in  one  parcel,  and  vice  versa^ 
We  are  thus  led  to  believe  that  this  always  will  happen  in 
the  ease  of  any  three  objects  whatever,  a  belief  which  we 
ttate  in  the  form  *  2  + 1  =  3/ 

Tbia  explanation  assumes  that  which  is  to  be  explained, 
Ti£-  the  act  of  counting.  It  assumes  an  aggregate  counted 
as  three ;  otherwise  we  could  never  have  compared  sensations 
produced  by  one  parcel  of  three  objects  with  those  produced 
by  the  same  objects  in  two  parcels.  Having  counted  the 
objects  aa  three»  we  already  know  that  2+1=3,  since  we 
'  Bi>ok  IL  chAp.  xu  Bee,  2, 
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have  onlj  got  them  by  adding  one  to  one  so  as  to  form  a 
number,  and  theu  adding  one  to  this  number  two.    The 
whole   question   at   issue   relates   to   the   synthetic    act   of 
counting,  the  act  hj  which  various   numbers  are  given* 
Given  any  number  (e.g.  twelve),  all  propositions  which  state 
equality  between  it  and  various  combinations  of  its  elements 
are  derived  by  mere   analysis  (e,g-  8  +  4=12;    7  +  5  =  12). 
How,  without  sheer   nonsense,  can   the  mental  act  which 
yields  the  number  twelve  be  called  a  *  generalisation  £rom 
experience,-   i.e*  an  assurance  gradually  obtained  that  what 
has  happened  constantly  will  always  happen  ?     *  Are  there  j 
not,*  it  may  be  said,  *  collections  of  objects  amounting  tofl 
twelve  which  are  always  striking  our  senses  ?  *     Exactly  so,     ■ 
but  do  these  amount  to  twelve  for  a  merely  sensitive  eou' 
seiouaness  ?     ^  We  see  twelve  pebbles  ;  twelve  pebbles  strike 
our  sense  of  sight  in  a  particular  manner.*     Is  then  twelve 
a  light  or  a  colour  ?     In  truth  a  visible  object  *  impresses 
the  senses  thus  \%' '  only  because  in  seeing  it  we  count ;    I 
only  because  we  either  hold  together  successive  sensations    ' 
in  one  compound  of  parts,  or  think   the  sensation   of  a 
moment  into  parts  which  we  proceed  to  add.    In  short,  only 
because  *  sensible  objects  '  are  already  numbered  or  numer- 
able through  a  synthetic  act  of  thought,  is  there  an  appear* 
anee  of  our  deriving  ideas  of  number  from  them  by  abstraction 
and  generalisation* 
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116,  In  the  theory  of  syllogism,  as  in  tlmt  of  *  necessaij 
troths,'  Mill  is  to  a  great  extent  right  as  against  the  doctrine 
which  he  attacks.  If  the  question  at  issue  is  whether  the 
*  ground/  on  which  we  *  draw  conclusions  conceming  cases 
specifically  unknown  to  na/  is  best  stated  by  saying  that 
*the  unknown  case  is  proved  by  known  cases,'  or  by  saying 
that  *  it  is  proved  by  a  general  proposition  inolading  both 
Beta  of  cases,  the  nnknown  and  the  known/  ^  Mill's  answer, 
as  here  given,  is  quite  right-  It  is  no  doubt  absurd  to  say 
that  the  mortality  of  Socrates  is  proved  by  the  truth  that 
*all  men  are  mortalp'  But  the  question  remains  whether 
the  proof  that  Socrates  is  mortal  is  that  this,  that,  and  the 
other  man  have  died  {as  Mill  holds,  chap*  iii*  §  4) ;  whether  it 
is  proved  by  *  generalisation  from  observed  particulars  given 
by  sense/  of  which  the  general  proposition  is  a  summary 
statement,  in  the  sense  in  which  Mill  understands  it.  In 
short,  the  question  at  issue  concerns  the  nature  of  *  gene- 
ralisation.* Is  it  (a)  a  process  from  concrete  individuals,  by 
omission  of  their  distinguishing  attributes,  to  a  clas« ;  or  {h) 
ft  process  from  a  constantly  observed  sequence  of  one  sen- 
sible event  on  another  to  the  involuntary  expectation  of  one 
upon  the  recurrence  of  the  other;  or  (c)  a  process  from 
a  multitude  of  separate  events  to  their  uniform  conditions 
(relations)  or  single  cause 9 

[a)  is  the  doctrine  of  the  scholastic  logic,  of  which  the 
hiiftory  was  determined  by  Plato's  original  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish Ijetween  aiiT0'fir6v  as  mere  sensation  (sensation  as  it 
woold  be  for  a  merely  feeUng  consciousness),  and  ala-Bt^riy  aa 
a  concrete  sensible  thing  (a  complex  of  attributes  constituted 
by  relations),  al<T0r}T6p  in  the  former  sense  (or  al^Bfirip 
in  the  sense  of  our  first  imperfect  interpretation  of  sense). 
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hnt  not  in  the  latter^  may  properly  he  opposed  to  pqiitop  or] 
MTTia-'niTov,  From  the  opposition  of  mfrO^rop  in  the  latter 
sense  to  voijtqv  arises  the  doctrine  that  on  the  one  hand 
things  in  their  definite  concrete  individuality  are  given  to  ub 
in  sense  independently  of  any  action  of  thought^  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  action  of  thought  or  the  process  towards 
knowledge  consists  in  a  gradoal  ahstraction  fronij  or  omis- 
sion of  J  the  distinguishing  properties  of  the  individuala,  till 
a  universal,  in  the  nature  of  a  class  possessing  some  fraction  I 
of  the  attributes  of  the  individuals,  is  arrived  at.  Of  such 
a  class  one  of  the  attributes  included  in  the  connotation  of 
the  corresponding  name  was  predicated  in  the  proposition 
forming  the  major  premiss  of  a  syllogism*  On  its  being  so 
included,  and  on  the  inclusion  of  the  individual  or  species 
forming  the  minor  term  within  the  class  (i.e-  on  the  pre*i 
dicability  of  the  class-name  of  this  individual  or  species), 
the  validity  of  the  syllogism  depended,  Locke  was  right, 
once  for  ali,iji  saying  that  syllogism  could  only  be  analjticaLJ 
of  a  *  nominal  essence.' 

117,  Mill  retains  syllogism  as  representing  a  real  inference^i 
but  holds  that  the  conclusion  is  drawn,  not  from  the  general 
proposition,  in  the  assertion  of  whieh^  as  he  admits,  the 
conclusion  is  already  assertedj  but  from  the  '  particulars  *  of 
which  this  general  proposition  is  a  register.  But  his  view 
is  open  to  virtually  the  same  objection  as  the  old  view  of 
syllogism.  Is  the  *  particular '  of  which  an  attribute  m 
asserted  in  the  conclusion  one  of  the  particulars  which  have 
been  already  obaerved  to  have  this  attribute  (the  particulars 
of  which  the  middle  term  is  the  summary),  or  is  it  not?  If 
it  is,  then  there  is  no  inference  to  it,  The  conclusion  is  just 
%s  clearly  involved  in  the  data,  these  being  the  observed 
i»articulars,  as  it  is  in  the  general  proposition  according  to  the  j 
old  view.  If  it  is  not,  how  is  the  inference  justified?  How  i 
is  the  inference  valid  unless  the  i7raj<^r}  is  ^la  m-dprmp  ?  and 
if  it  is  Sia  wdurtaVf  how  is  it  inference  at  all? 

One  answer  to  this  objection  is  to  adopt  Locke's  deninl 
of  'general  certainty  *  in  regard  to  nature ;  to  say  that  what 
we  call  so  is  an  involuntary  habit  of  expectation  which  on 
the  recurrence  o£  a  sensation  recalls  the  idea  of  its  usuali 
attendant  with  great  vivacity.  If  generalisation  were  what 
Mill  usually  describes  it  as  being,  inference  that  what  ha«] 
happened  constantly  will  happen  always,  this  would  be  the 
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onlj  possible  account  of  the  certainty  wliicli  it  pj^xlwees. 
The  question  is  whether  this  will  explaiB  scieneej  which  is 
^saentiallj  an  effort  bj  '  ioterrogation  of  nature '  to  get 
behind  the  nsoal  to  the  noifoim, 

118,  The  other  answer  is  that  the  inference  to  the 
mortality  of  Socrates  rests  on  tte  observation  neither  of  all 
the  particulars  nor  of  matiy  partienlai^,  as  all  or  m  many ; 
that  it  is  neither  an  iiraymyif  Sia  *irdt*Tmpy  which  is  no 
inference  at  all^  nor  an  hrayayYtf  Btk  woXkitp^  which  can  yield 
no  scientiSc  certainty ;  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
€}nantity  of  the  particnlars,  but  only  with  their  kind  ;  nothing 
to  do  with  how  often  an  event  happens,  but  only  with  the 
question  what  it  really  is  that  happens  in  each  event- 
Inference  is  a  process  from  the  *  tyrdo  ad  nos  '  or  *  ad  genmim* 
to  the  *  ordo  ad  wntv^tum,'  from  the  *  phcenomenon  '  in  the 
proper  sense  to  its  conditions,  a  process  to  which  the  mere 
repetition  of  occurrences  in  ordine  ad  smmim  contributes 
nothingi  The  inference  to  all  possible  cases  of  a  like  erent, 
so  far  as  made  at  all,  is  made  in  the  first  complete  discovery  of 
the  conditions  of  the  single  event.  Once  know  what  death 
really  is  in  the  case  of  a  single  man^  i.e.  th©  conditions  on 
whichit  dependsj  then  I  learn  no  more  by  seeing  any  number 
of  men  die,  I  do  not  become  any  more  certain  that  Socratea 
win  die*  Whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  as  to  the 
mortality  of  Socrates  consists  in  the  uncertainty  whether 
the  ascertained  conditions  of  mortality  are  present  in  his  case 
QT  00 1  whether  the  resemblance  of  Socrates  to  the  men  who 
have  died  (or,  it  may  be,  to  single  men  who  have  died,  for  the 
Dumber  of  cases  maJres  no  diflerence)  is  a  resemblance  in 
r^peet  of  the  conditions  on  which  mortahty  depends.  No 
doubt^  in  the  process  of  ascertaining  what  these  conditions 
are,  a  great  n  amber  of  cases  may  have  to  be  observed  in 
»<mler  to  the  exclusion  of  unessential  circamstances ;  but 
^the  observation  of  such  cases  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
n*&lty  happens,  what  are  the  conditions  of  the  given 
pbs^omena  in  each,  is  absolutely  different  from  the  observa- 
:>n  which  from  the  constant  occnrrence  of  an  event  leads  to 
the  expectation  of  its  uniform  continuance.  The  former  Is 
V  '    of  observation  which  Mill  has  in  view  when  he  is 

,  ng  the  inductive  methods ;  the  latter  is  the  kind  which 
he  has  in  view  in  his  account  of  the  generalisation  by  which 
from  many  particulars,  registered  in  the  major  premiss  of  a 
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sjllogism,  we  infer  the  proposition  whicli  forms  tte  eonclnfiion 
of  such  a  syllogism, 

119-  Mill  holds  all  sjUogism  to  be  of  that  kind  which  ! 
the  scholastic  logic  held  it  to  be  in  cases  where  the  major  I 
premiss  was  founded  on  hraymyi^y  except  that  he  supposes 
the  need  for  iTtaytityt}  being-  Bia  wdvrwv  to  be  in  some  un- 
explained waj  dispensed  with ;  so  that  the  inferred  case  has 
not  been  itself  one  among  the  eases  on  which  the  inference 
is  founded.  This,  however^  is  to  save  inference  from  being 
nugatory  by  makiiig  it  invalid,  unless  the  dispensation  with 
iwoffoiyYij  SiA  wdifrmv  can  be  juatified*  *  But,'  it  will  be  said, 
*  Mill's  inductive  methods  are  just  what  enable  us  to  dis^ 
pense  with  hraymyii  St^  wdin-nov.*  True^  but  that  is  because 
they  imply  a  conception  of  inference  in  fact  wholly  different 
from  the  conception  of  it  as  generalisation  from  many 
observed  cases  to  all  possible  cases,  from  what  has  happened 
often  to  what  will  happen  always ;  a  conception  according 
to  which  a  general  truth  is  something  quite  different  from 
a  summary  statement  of  a  multitude  of  particular  events 
(vvhich  is  what  Mill  understands  it  to  be  in  his  doctrine  of 
syllogism). 

*A  principle  ascertained  by  experience,'  he  says,*  *is 
more  than  a  mere  summing  up  of  what  has  been  specifically 
observed  in  the  individual  cases  which  have  been  examined ; 
it  18  a  generalisation  grounded  on  those  eases,  and  expressive 
of  our  belief  that  what  we  there  found  true  is  true  in  an 
indefinite  number  of  cases  which  we  have  not  examined  and 
are  never  likely  to  examine,'  Yes,  it  is  '  more  than  a  mere 
summing  up '  because  it  is  not  a  *  summing  up  *  at  alL  Mill 
is  governed  by  the  old  view  that  the  general  proposition 
concerning  matter  of  fact  is  a  summary  of  what  has  often 
happened ;  at  the  same  time  he  sees  that  such  a  summary  is 
not  a  scientific  truth,  neither  proven  nor  a  basis  for  proof- 
Accordingly  he  regards  it  as  a  summary  of  what  has  been 
observed  and  something  more.  In  truth,  it  is  only  this  some- 
thing more  because  it  is  not  a  summary  of  observed  phe- 
nomena at  all,  but  a  statement  of  the  permanent  conditions 
of  these  pheenomena,  which  conditions  once  ascertained  the-re 
is  no  further  inference  from  these  phtenomena  to  an  *  in- 
definito  number  of  cases  which  we  have  not  examined.* 

'From  instances    which    we    have    observed,   we 
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waiTanted  in  concluding  that  what  we  fonnd  trme  ifi  those 
instaucea  holds  in  all  similar  ooes,  post,  present^  and  future, 
liowe¥er  nuraenons  they  may  be,**  Such  a  conclasion  ia 
nugatory.  There  m  no  inference  from  those  instances  to  all 
similar  ones.  1£  they  are  really  similar,  they  are  covered  by 
the  principle  discovered  in  the  observed  instances.  In  that 
ease  the  conditions  of  the  phenomenon  are  the  same  in  all 
cases  of  its  occurrence,  and  the  phtBnomeaa  are  really 
identical,  ie.  distinct  in  time  or  ad  sensum^  but  one  in  essence 
(relations)  or  ad  univ&rmm.  Inference  lies,  not  (as  Mill  says) 
in  the  generalisation  from  observed  instances  to  all,  but  (a) 
in  the  discovery  of  the  real  conditions  of  the  observed 
instances,  (h)  in  the  discovery  whether  other  apparently 
like  instances  are  really  like.  Given  the  real  similarity  of 
the  other  instances,  there  is  no  inference  to  them, 

120,  In  geometrj^  there  are  no  *  observed  phaenomena,'  no 
{^rdo  ad  genmrn^  at  alL  Thus  instead  of  (a)  above  we  have 
inference  consisting  in  the  combination,  primarily,  of  ele- 
ments consisting  in  the  simplest  forms  of  the  Umit,  and  then 
of  figures  whose  properties  are  known  as  resulting  from  saeh 
combination,  and  the  consideration  of  what  together  they 
imply.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  in  this  way  is  in  it« 
nature  universal,  though  obtained  by  the  construction  of  a 
single  figure,  just  as  the  proposition  which  states  the  con- 
ditions of  a  single  phsenomenon  is  unirersaL  In  each  case 
the  proposition  is  not  a  atatement  of  what  happens  here  and 
now  to  me  (Hhis  feels  hot'),  but  a  statement  of  a  relation 
which  is  not  in  time  at  all,  a  relation  which  between  the 
same  things  is  eternally  the  same.  Yon  analyse  a  particular 
drop  of  water  into  certain  proportions  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen. Ton  find  by  means  of  a  particular  construction  that 
the  squares  on  the  containing  sides  of  this  right  angle  to- 
g^ether^the  square  on  the  hypotenuse.  In  the  first  case 
you  know  at  once  that  water  is  always  composed  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  in  the  same  proportions  when  the  conditions 
are  the  same  as  those  under  which  you  analysed  it  (in  other 
wordSf  your  conclaeion  is  intrinsically  universal).  In  the 
latter  case  the  conclusion  is  not  any  more  universally 
true,  but  it  is  of  a  dift'erent  kindi  of  a  kind  which  renders 
the  qnalification  ^ under  the  same  conditions*  superfluous, 
t^ecanse  the  conditions  cannot  be  different     For  the  same 
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reason  stage  fjb)  of  infereiice,  aa  above  stated,  has  no  pLa^oe 
in  geometrj% 

Thus  Mill  18  quite  right  in  koldmg '  that  inference  in ' 
geometry  is  not  any  less  *from  particnlars  to  partieulais' 
than  in  natural  science,  hut  only  because  in  neither  is  the  m^ 
inference  *from  particulars  to  particulars,*  in  the  sense  of  ■ 
'from  sundry  events  to  another  event/  The  inference  in 
natural  science  no  less  than  in  geometry  is  to  a  universnl^ 
to  an  eternal  and  unchangeable  relation;  and  in  natunil 
science  it  may  be  from  a  single  pbsenomenon,  just  as  in  geo- 
metry from  a  single  construction*  The  difference  lies  in  the 
dependence  of  the  ascertained  conditions  upon  other  con- 
ditions in  the  one  case,  their  independence  in  the  other* 

Just  as  in  geometrical  reasoning  there  is  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  (h)  above,  so  in  the  lawyer^s  reasoning  there  ts 
nothing  corresponding  to  {a).  The  lawyer  has  his  general 
proposition  given  him  by  the  law,  Everything  depends  on 
making  out  the  particular  case  to  come  under  the  general 
rule,  i,e.  on  a  process  analogotis  to  (h)J^  Thus  geometry  i^ 
constantly  arriving  at  unqualified  or  unconditional  geneml 
truths,  natural  science  at  conditional  general  truths,  tha 
lawyer  never  at  any  geneml  truths  j  he  takes  all  his  genemi 
truths  for  granted,  and  shows  how  particuJar  acts  can  be 
constmed  as  covered  by  them. 

12L  What  Mill  gives  ^  as  the  *  universal  type  of  tha 
reasoning  process/  corresponding  to  syllogism,  does  not  as 
it  stands  properly  represent  either  (a)  the  process,  or  [h]  (at 
syllogism  may  do)  the  result  of  reasoning.  As  regards  (a)  it 
is  clear  that  the  process  of  inference  depends  on  discc^verin^ 
(1)  what  are  the  attributes  in  the  '  certain  individuals  '  (one 
individual  would  do  as  well)  on  which  the  '  given  attribute  ' 
depends,  and  (2)  whether  the  individual  concerning  which 
the  conclusion  is  arrived  at  shares  these  attributes,  is  snbjtict 
to  the  same  conditions,  A  resf*mblance  in  I'espect  of  othef 
attributes  than  these  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  i  a  Te»em- 
bla7ice  to  these  attributes  proves  nothing.  The  qnestion  is' 
whether  the  same  cause  is  operative  in  the  two  eases ;  not 
'  whether  &om  the  attributes  in  which  Socrates  resembles 


(  Book  n.  chap.  ill.  aec  8* 

■  Mill,  Book  it  eh&p.  it!,  soc.  4, 

■  Book  11.  obiip.  ill.  Me.  7,   *  CwriinTj 
iodividudls  hare  a  givtui  iitLributi^ ;  ixn 
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I  tmn  who  Have  Uemtofore  died  it  is  allowable  to  infer 
that  he  resembles  them  also  in  being  mortal/  *  but  whether 
_Soemt^8  *  haa  the  attributes  *  or  is  subject  to  the  conditions 
~  which  mortality  haa  been  found  to  depefnd.  When  this 
las  been  settled,  there  is  no  further  question  aa  to  '  whether 
it  is  allowable  to  infer  *  tlie  mortality  of  Socrates,  SucU 
language  is  a  survival  of  the  old  notion  that  inference  is 
from  what  has  happened  often  to  what  hapisens  always,  and 
that  the  question  of  induction  ia  whether  an  event  hiis  hap- 
pened often  enough  to  justity  this  inference.  For  this  Mill 
substitutes  the  question  *  whether  from  the  attributes  in  which 
ScKsratea  resembles  those  men  who  have  heretofore  died  it  is 
allowable  to  infer  that  he  resembles  them  also  in  being  mortal/ 
But  from  mere  resemblance  of  attributes  there  13  no  valid 
inference  at  ail;  and  where  for  such  resemblance  has  been 
substituted  an  identity  between  the  conditions  under  which 
Socrates  lies  and  those  on  which  mortality  has  been  shown 
to  depend,  the  inference  is  over.  The  process  thus  described 
by  Mill  has  not  then  the  formal  validity  of  proper  syllogism, 
as  represented  either  by  the  '  dictum  de  omni  ti  nufh  *  or  by 
a  formula  of  quantity  (roy  lo';3^aToi;  iv  5X^  ihai  r^  l^^^  '^^i 
jhit  ftdo^Qif  iv  oKm  rm  irpmjt^  ff  ilifat  fj  ft^r^  ilpaiy  if«TA»),  nor  yet 
is  it  a  process  of  *  instructive  *  reasoning, 

(fr)  Does  it  then  represent  the  result  of  reasoning?  No  j 
in  order  that  it  may  do  so,  in  the  second  clause  for  '^  resemble 
the  former  in  certain  other  attributes '  we  must  read  *  are 
identical  with  the  former  in  respect  of  other  attributes  on 
whicb  the  given  attribute  depends/'  Such  a  result  of 
leasoning  corresponds  to  Aristotle's  ^  apodeictie  syllogism,* 
in  wliich  the  middle  term  represents  the  cause  (the  formal 
esmm  or  sum  of  conditions)  in  virtue  of  which  a  certain 
subject  (the  minor  term]  undergoes  a  certain  iraGm  (the 
major  t^rm)*  E.g,  *  the  sun  with  its  rays  cut  off  by  the 
intervention  of  the  moon  (middle  term)  is  eclipsed  (major 
term) ;  the  sun  as  it  now  ia  (minor  term)  is  a  sun  with  its 
rajB  so  cut  off  ^  therefore  it  is  eclipsed.'  Such  a  syllogism, 
though  no  process  of  damonBtration  (which  hsB  to  do  with 
showing  the  dependence  of  the  major  on  the  middle)^  is  the 


mditknii  e«ruiii    '  1 1  (or  imti- 


are  phscomi^nu  subject  lo  auch  coadi- 
titjus  ;  therefore  ih^j  aro  accompauiBd 
(or  dhlbit)  certain  QtLer  plismomena. 
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true  type  of  the  complete  reasoned  judgment,  which  results 
from  demonstration. 

Mill's  real  conception  of  reasoning,  though  he  speaks  as 
if  it  were  represented  by  his  revised  formula  of  syllogism, 
does  not  appear  till  the  third  book.  There  we  find  that  he 
understands  it  to  consist  in  the  discovery  of  the  causes  of 
pfasenomena,  Le.  in  a  process  antecedent  to  apodeictic  syl- 
logism, a  process  which  syllogism  cannot  represent.  '  De- 
duction' indeed  he  describes  as  in  certain  cases  entering 
into  the  discovery,  but  it  is  a  deduction  really  quite  diflFerent 
from  syllogism,  and  which  the  syllogistic  formula  will  not 
represent. 


asi 
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[Mill,  Book  ITL] 

122.  Mill  gives  four  definitions  of  induction ' ;   it  is 

(a)  '  drawing  inferences  firom  known  cases  to  unknown ' ; 

(b)  *  affirming  of  a  class  a  predicate  which  has  been  found 
true  of  some  cases  belonging  to  the  class ' ;  (e)  '  concluding, 
because  some  things  have  a  certain  property,  that  other 
things  which  resemble  them  have  the  same  property ' ;  (d) 
^  concluding,  because  a  thing  has  manifested  a  property  at  a 
certain  time,  that  it  has  and  will  have  that  property  at  other 
times.' 

(a)  is  misleading  because  there  is  no  inference  firom 
known  cases  to  unknown,  except  just  so  &r  as  the  unknown 
become  known.  There  is  no  inference  from  the  mortality 
of  other  men  to  that  of  Socrates,  except  that  which  consists 
in  coming  to  know  Socrates  as  we  have  come  to  know  other 
men  in  respect  of  their  mortality,  i.e.  by  ascertaining  the 
conditions  on  which  mortality  depends.  Inference  consists 
in  getting  to  know  Socrates  in  the  same  respect,  i.e.  in 
discovering  whether  he  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions. 
To  (6)  the  same  objection  applies.  Till  you  know  whether 
the  classification  is  a  valid  one  in  respect  of  the  attribute 
af&rmed,  there  is  no  inference  from  '  some  cases '  to  the 
class ;  and  when  you  know  this,  there  is  no  more  room  for 
inference.  So  with  (c) ;  settle  the  resemblance,  as = identity 
of  conditions,  and  the  inference  is  over.  As  to  (d),  times  as 
such  are  not  in  question.  Induction  has  nothing  to  do 
either  with  the  times  at  which  observed  phsenomena  have 
been  observed,  or  with  other  times,  except  so  far  as  diversity 
of  conditions  is  connected  with  diversity  of  times. 

123.  The  misconception  of  the  nature  of  induction  im- 
plied in  the  above  statements  goes  along  with  a  misconception 
of  the  'axiom  of  the  uniformity  of  nature.'    It  is  regarded 

'  Book  in.  chap,  ii  tec  6. 
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as  an  assumptioii  that  things  resembling  each  other  in  ft 

great  many  points  will  resemble  each  other  also  in  others,  M 
or  that  what  has  happened  often  will  happen  always,  that " 
the  future  will  resemble  the  past.     If  we  ask  for  the  ground 
of  such  an   aaaumption,  we  are  referred   to  indticiw  pct'M 
mmmeralionem  mrntplicem.     A  rule  which  is  to  enable  us  to  V 
dispense  with  such  enumeratio  is  itself  founded  on  it.     Upon 
the  strength  of  a  mere  enumeration  of  instances  in  which 
phaeuomeua  have  appeared  in  a  uniform  relative  order,  we 
assnme  from  a  single  instance,  in  which  two  phsBnometta  J 
have  been  associated,  that  they  will  be  in  all  instances  so  ™ 
associated.     But  how  do  we  know  that  the  instances,  with 
the  examination  of  which  we  are  alwoya  dispensing  on  the 
strength  of  the  rule,  might  not  be  just  what  would  invalidate 
it  if  they  were  examined  ?     K  the  ground  of  iudnction  were 
merely  an  iovoluntary  expectation^  it  might  be  acconnted 
for  in  this  way.     From  the  constant  association  of  any  two 
phsenomena  we   no   doubt  come  to  expect  the  continued 
association  of   these  two,  hut  there  is  nothing  in  this  to, 
produce  expectation  of  continued  connexion  between  others 
vfhich  have  seldom  been  presented  to  os  at  all^  or  not  in 
unbroken   connexion ;   and    most  of  the  phoBnomena  with 
which  science  deals  are  of  the  latter  sort,  of  a  sort  with 
which  we  only  become  acquainted  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  only 
in  unbroken  connexion  with  each  other,  through  *  interro- 
gation of   nature/   not    through  the    ordinary  course  of 
experience.     In  short,  eauftieratio  simpleXy  in  the  sense  of 
simple  de  facto  sequence  of  one  feeling  on  another,  could 
simply  yield  a  bundle  of  expectations  of  various  degrees  of 
strength  according  as  the  sequence  between  each  series  of 
feelings  had  been   more   or  less  frequently  repeated   and 
unbroken ;  nor  could  the  strength  of  the  expectation  that 
h  wiU  follow  dy  founded  on  constant  and  uniform  sequence, 
communicate  itself  to  the  expectation  that  a  will  follow/,  if 
a  deficient  or  varying  experience  of  their  connexion  left  the 
latter  expectation  weak*     Such  a  bundle  of  expectations  ha;ii 
nothing  in  common  with  the  ground  of  inductive  reasoning^p' 
as  it  actually  exists*    This  ground  is  more  fitly  expressod 
as  the  conception  of  the  *  unity  of  the  world  *  than  as  that  ^ 
of  the  *  uniformity  of  nature,*  at  any  rate  if  the  latter  is^ 
supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  assumption  that  the  future 
will  resemble  the  past.    Tho  future  might  be  exceedingly 
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unlike  the  past  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words)  without 
any  violation  of  the  principle  of  inductive  reasoning,  rightly 
understood.  If  the  ^  likeness '  means  that  the  experiences 
of  sensitive  beings  in  the  future  will  be  like  what  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  there  is  reason  to  think  otherwise.  Present 
experience  of  this  sort  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  in 
the  time  of  the  ichthyosaurus.  If  it  means  that  different 
experiences  of  the  future  will  be  part  of  one  system  with 
the  present,  the  result  of  conditions  that  now  are,  it  is 
true ;  but  to  such  a  system  and  conditions  the  distinction  of 
past  and  future  does  not  apply ;  they  are  eternal.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  that  to  which  the  distinction  of  past  and 
future  does  apply,  resemblance  cannot  be  truly  predicated. 

124.  To  make  a  plausible  case  for  the  derivation  of  the 
principle  of  induction  fix)m  an  enumeratio  simplex  of  uni- 
formities in  the  sequence  of  '  pbsenomena,'  such  sequence 
ought  to  be  much  more  uniform  than  on  the  first  view  it  is. 
A  certain  sight  of  fire  is  no  doubt  uniformly  followed  by  a 
feeling  of  warmth,  &c.  &c. ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sequences  (say)  of  appearances  in  the  sky  seem  infinitely 
varioos.  As  Mill  says,'  '  the  order  of  nature,  as  perceived 
at  a  first  glance,  presents  at  every  instance  a  chaos  followed 
by  another  chaos.'  Hence  when  he  and  others  are  refuting 
the  doctrine  that  the  conception  of  the  *  uniformity  of 
nature '  is  a  prioriy  which  they  suppose  to  mean  that  every 
man  is  bom  with  it  ready-made,  they  have  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  uneducated  men  do  not  believe  nature  to  be 
uniform.  They  believe  in  a  certain  uniformity  of  nature, 
but  in  a  great  deal  of  wilfulness.  How  should  this  be  if 
the  belief  in  uniformity  is  founded  on  enumeratio  simplex^  on 
an  experience  of  uniformity  which  is  constantly  *  crowdin^^ 
in  upon  us  *  9  No  doubt  it  is  only  upon  the  first  view  that 
nature  seems  a  chaos ;  that  between  so  many  events  there 
seems  to  be  no  sort  of  uniform  relation.  Upon  a  deeper 
view  or  *  interrogation '  we  find  uniformity  where  there 
seemed  chaos.  But  then  it  is  just  this  ^  interrogation ' 
that  has  to  be  accounted  for :  it  is  only  upon  the  supposition 
of  uniformity  that  we  make  the  interrogation.  How  can 
this  be,  if  the  supposition  is  only  derived  from  the  observation 
of  uniformity,  an  observation  which  presupposes  the  inter- 
rogation? Ton  cannot  come  to  believe  nature  to  be  uniform 
'  Book  HL  chap.  yii.  sec.  1. 
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till  you  inierrogate  her.    You  cannot  intertogate  her  till  joti 
believe  her  to  be  uoiform. 

*  If,  then,  the  principle  of  indaction — call  it  the  concep- 
tion of  the  tiDjtj  of  the  world,  or  what  yan  will — ^is  neither 
derived  firom  observation,  as  Mill  says,  nor  bom  ready-mad^ 
with  every  man,  how  {it  may  be  asked)  do  we  come  by  it?' 
The  answer  is,  that  it  ia  implicit  in  the  simplest  act  of  know- 
ledge. (When  the  haman  animal  begiaa  to  know>  I  do  not 
pretend  to  «ay.)  The  unity  of  the  world  is  the  unity  of  the 
thinking  subject.  In  order  to  the  simplest  act  of  knowledge, 
to  that  represented  by  the  words  *  something  is,'  or  *  this  is 
here/  a  multiplicity  of  feeling  (or,  if  you  like,  a  feeliiif 
attended  to  in  successive  momenta)  must  become  one  object 
in  virtue  of  the  equal  presence  of  the  manifold  elements  to 
the  one  subject.  The  conception  on  our  part  of  natore  as  a 
system,  of  which  every  part  or  process  is  determined  b? 
relation  to  all  the  rest,  is  merely  a  development  of  this 
origrinal  determination  of  onr  feelings  by  relation  to  oa*^ 
thinking  subject  5  and  the  reality  of  nature  as  a  system  con- 
sists in  the  relation  of  its  multiplicity  to  one  thinking  sub- 
ject,  which  distinguishes  itself  from  it,  but  determines  % 
makes  it  what  it  is,  by  this  distinction  of  itself  from  it- 

125.  Thus  the  dehnitiona  which  Mill  gives  of  induetioo 
at  best  only  describe  an  incident  of  it,  the  essence  of  indac 
tion  being  the  discovery  of  the  causes  of  phaenomena*  Wha 
]s  true  of  a  certain  phenomenon  or  sensible  event  is  true  of 
all  pha^nomena  really  the  same,  i,e.  determined  by  the  same 
conditionSi  This,  it  will  be  said,  is  an  identical  proposition 
or  another  way  of  putting  the  principle  of  contradiction.! 
But  it  is  what  Mill's  formula  comes  to,  if  it  is  to  be  true  at 
all.  It  is  not  true,  unless  'same*  is  suhstituted  for* similar*' 
The  whole  business  of  science  is  to  substitute  real  identity 
(identity  of  conditions)  for  mere  similarity  between  phseno- 
inena.  The  *  resemblance  in  certain  assignable  respects '* 
between  the  *  all  cases  '  and  the  *  particuhu'  case*  must  be 
identity  in  respect  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  attribute 
predicated  depends ;  and  it  is  the  office  of  reasoning,  whether 
inductive  or  deductive,  to  ascertain  these.  These  ascer- 
tain ed,  the  work  is  done*     There  is  no  further  inference 


from  *  some  cases  *  to  '  all  cases,'  or  from  *  certain  times  *  to 
*all  times/     It  is  the  statement  of  the  conditions  of  a  pha^ 

*  B\j%fk  111,  chap,  ill-  eec.  L 
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nomenon  which  ia  the  *  geDeral  proposition,'  in  distinction 
niike  from  the  *  siDgalar '  proposition^  which  merely  states 
the  occurrence  of  a  phesnomenon,  and  from  the  *  collective  ' 
proposition  which  summarises  any  number  of  such  proposi- 
tions. Mill  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  it  is  the  hnslness 
of  induction  to  arrive  at  such  h-uiy  general  propositions* 
But  his  doctrine  ahout  syllogism  was  that  a  general  propo- 
sition was  merely  a  register  of  a  multitude  of  singnlar  pro- 
positions, 

126,  There  are,  in  Mill^  two  views  of  the  process  by  which 
we  csome  to  knowledge,  which  cannot  properly  be  adjusted 
to  each  other;  one,  that  it  consists  in  tbe  discovery  of 
eanses,  *  cause '  being  deBned  as  the  sum  of  the  conditions 
of  a  phBenomenon  ;  the  other,  that  throughont  it  is  the  dis- 
covery of  resemblances  between  phsenomenaj  either  (a)  as 
observation  of  resemblances  between  individual  phsenomena, 
or  (t)  as  abstraction^  descriptions  and  classification  of  these, 
or  (e)  BE  generalisation^  i,e.  inference  from  observed  resem- 
blances to  unobserved,  in  which,  sharply  distinguished  from 
(5),  Mill  considers  induction  properly  to  consist. 

Of  coarse,  the  more  completely  science  is  reduced  to  a 
regiater  of  resemblances  between  phsenomen%  the  less  does 
the  constitutive  action  of  thought  appear  in  it.  Though^  in 
truth,  it  is  only  for  a  thinking  consciousness  that  the  relation 
of  resemblance  can  exist,  yet  the  existence  of  such  a  relation 
for  consciousness  is  so  readily  confused  with  the  simple  suc- 
cession of  resembling  sensations  (which  implies  no  conscious- 
ness of  relation),  that  this  may  readily  be  ignored.  If  all 
the  &ct«j  then,  which  science  ascertains  consist  in  *  resem- 
btanoes  between  phEenomena,'  the  work  of  thought  in  the 
constitntion  of  facts  need  scarcely  come  into  view. 

It  is  this  work  of  thought  in  the  constitution  of  facts 
which  WheweU  really  has  to  assert  as  against  Mill,  But  he 
spoiU  his  own  case  by  often  writing  as  if  the  antithesis  be- 
tween ideas  and  facts  were  a  valid  one  j  as  if  the  '  superin- 
duction  of  ideas*  upon  facts  were  merely  an  operation  that 
hnd  to  be  performed  ex  p<^rie  nostra  in  order  to  give  science • 
Hereupon  he  is  open  to  the  rejoinder  that  we  get  our  ideas 
from  the  facts»  which  is  quite  true,  but  is  of  no  avail  against 
the  true  doctrine  that  it  is  only  the  *  colligating '  action  of 
fbonght  which  constitutes  those  relations  in  which  the 
*  fkcts '  oonsistp    The  true  opposition  is  not  between  thought 


and  fact,  but  between  tiioii<>!it  nuA  mere  feelingi,  wliicli*  e%* 
cept  as  related  to  eacb  other  through  ralation  to  thought, 
are  not  facts  at  allJ 

127*  To  return  to  the  acts  or  proeesaeB  which  Mill  dis* 
tingiiishes  as  observatioiij  description  (or  abatraction)^  and 
inductiou  (or  generalisation) ;  the  ti'ath  is  that  these  are  do 
other  than  stages  in  one  and  the  same  proeesg,  bj  whidi 
the  world  heconies  to  ns  what  it  is  in  itself,  a  eoonected 
whole.  It  i&  really  snch  a  whole  in  virtue  of  the  presea^e 
of  its  manifold  to  the  one  eternal  thiDking  subject.  To  tw, 
from  the  beginning  of  knowledge,  through  commanicatiaii 
iu  principle  of  this  subject  to  us  as  otrr  self-consciousness,  it 
Is  such  a  whole  potentially,  i,e-  we  regard  our  experiraice  aa 
representing  a  world  of  which  every  element  is  related  to 
every  other.  Only  as  so  regarded  is  our  experience  a  boiifi 
of  knowledge.  It  becomes  so  for  us  actually,  aa  we  come  t0 
know  what  the  relations  between  the  component  parts  o( 
the  world  of  erperience,  which  from  the  beginning  we  pre- 
sume there  must  be,  really  are. 

128.  Observation,  in  its  simplest   foraij  is  the   act  by 
which  we  connect  manifold  feelings  in  an  individual  object 
This  connection  is  uot  one  in  the  way  of  resemblance.    T^> 
ray  simplest  apprehension  (say)  of  *  this  table  *  there  go  (<i) 
feelings  which  I  hold  together  as  immediately  successive  in 
lime,  (h)  felt  objects  which  I  hold  together  as  limiting  eacl* 
other  in  space*  and  (e)  the  feelings  and  felt  objects  tliu^ 
held  together  are  identified,  i.e-  regarded  as  one  thiogy  o^ 
which  the  successive  feelings  are  qualities  and  the  mntuaUy"' 
limiting  objects  are  parts;   but  these  relations  of  space*^ 
time,  and  identity,  involved  in  the  observation  of  a  single 
object,  are  none  of  them  resemblance. 

If  after  an  interval  I  look  at  the  table  again,  there  is  no 
doubt  a  resemblance  of  the  related  feelings  and  felt  ohjectss, 
which  form  the  second  erperiencej  to  those  which  formeil 
the  first ;  and  in  virtue  of  this  similarity  of  the  experiences 
I  identify  them  as  representing  one  object ;  *  this  is  the  same 
table  that  I  saw  before.'  But  the  relation  of  identity, 
though  it  may  be  thus  foundod  on  that  of  resemblance,  U 
quite  different  from  it.  We  must  observe  {a)  tliat  they  ar»* 
not  merely  resembling  experiences  that  I  refer  to  an  identical 
object,  but  experiences  *  contigiions  in  space  and  time '  (Le* 
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experiences,  as  Hume  would  say,  related  in  a  way  wliicli 
does  not  depend  on  anything  in  the  experiences  related) ; 
(6)  that  when  it  is  resembling  experiences  that  are  identified, 
the  substitution  of  identity  for  resemblance  is  all-important 
as  a  beginning  of  knowledge.  If  the  collective  representa- 
tion, which  we  come  to  denominate  as  *this  table,*  were 
merely  regarded  as  similar,  not  as  representing  one  thing, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  appear- 
ance of  an  unusual  difference  between  the  representations. 
These  not  being  referred  to  one  thing,  it  would  not  be  a 
change. 

129.  The  ordinary  view  of  observation,  which  Mill  adopts, 
is  that  groups  of  sensations  having  various  degrees  of  resem- 
blance to  each  other  are  presented  to  us ;  that  then  we  form 
our  idea  of  the  individual  object  by  regarding  as  one  those 
groups  which  are  precisely  alike,  e.g.  (according  to  the 
language  which  afterwards  comes  to  be  used)  the  group  of 
sensations  which  I  have  each  time  that  I  look  at  ^  this  table ' ; 
that  afterwards  we  combine  objects  which  have  less  precise 
resemblance ;  and  so  on,  as  observation  passes  into  abstrac- 
tion, which  is  supposed  to  be  merely  the  collection,  under  a 
name,  of  points  of  resemblance  between  objects  which  in  other 
points  more  or  less  differ.  Induction,  again,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  discovery  of  points  of  resemblance,  but  not  by  direct 
observation:  it  is  an  inference  of  unobserved  resemblance 
from  the  observed. 

The  fault  of  this  account  is  that  in  each  stage  it  ignores 
that  determination  of  objects  by  relations  other  than  those  of 
resemblance  which  is  necessary  in  order  that  there  may  be 
resembling  objects  to  compare.  The  precisely  similar  groups 
of  sensations,  which  it  supposes  us  to  combine,  only  are 
similar  groups  through  the  intellectual  super-induction  upon 
mere  feelings  of  relations  of  time,  space,  and  identity,  as 
described  above.  The  sensations  which  go  to  make  up  each 
presentation  of  *  this  table,'  are  not  related  to  each  other 
in  the  way  of  resemblance.  Nor  can  that  attention  to  the 
points  of  resemblance  between  different  individual  objects, 
in  which  ^  abstraction '  is  supposed  to  consist,  lead  to  any 
advance  in  knowledge.  Just  so  far  as  the  science  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  consisted  in  such  ^  abstraction,'  it  was 
barren.  Take  the  discovery  of  early  astronomers  that 
planets  *  revolve  in  recurring  periods'  (that  each  planet  so 
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revolTes  as  constantlj  to  return  to  the  same  position  mi 
equal  time).     The  conceptions  which  this  discovery  involvel 
are  none  of  tbein  got  by  observation  of  resemblance-    To 
render    it    possible,    there    must    he    {!)    the    conception 
of  motion,  of  the  same  body  occupying   separate  spAces  j 
in  guccesaive  times  (identity,  time,  space) ;   (2)  of  time 
measureable  quantity,  with  something  to  measure  it  by  ;  (3} 
of  the  planet  as  revolving ;  (4)  of  a  |K>sition  in  space  deter* 
mined  by  relation  to  the  eartli,  &c.  &c.     In  order  to  such 
conceptions  a  long  process  of  determining  feelings  by  rela- 
tions thought  of  must  have  gone  on,  but  by  relations  not  iu 
the  way  of  resemblance*     In  each  ease  the  conception  k 
what  Whewcll  calls  a  ^  colligation  of  facta/  each  fact  in  turn 
being  a  colligation  of  other  facta  '  nearer  to  sense/  i.e.  imply* 
ing  less  of  the  combining  action  of  thought  upon  the  mere 
manifoJd  of  feeling.     Thus  a  period  of  time,  a  portion  of 
space  (made  up  of  parts),  are  facts  constituted  by  intellectual 
colligation.     A  motion  is  a  further  colligation  of  a  pericMj 
of  time  with  a  portion  of  space  through  the  eouception  of 
body  occupying  parts  of  the  space  in  successive  times*     Nor 
is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  fitly  described  as  a  judgment  of 
resemblance.     It  is  the  judgment  that  the  periods  of  time 
occnpied  by  a  return  of  a  body  to  a  certain  position  are 
equal  (i*e.  qua  quantity  identical),  and  the  whole  yaloe  of 
it  lies  in  its  being  a  judgment  not  of  mere  resemblance,  but 
of  equality.     From  the  connection  of  any  set  of  phienom^ia 
as  merely  rescmhling,  no  science  results ;  once  conneet  them 
as  constituents  of  a  quantity,  and  we  have  the  begiimitigi 
of  science.     Connected  as  parts  of  a  quantity,  thej  then 
resemble  each   other  in   virtue  of  that  relation,  but  it  is 
not  in  virtue  of  resemblance  that  they  are  so  related.     Ail 
things  related  to  each  other  are  similar  as  a  result  of  that 
relation,  hut  this  is  quite  diierent  from  their  being  related 
in  virtue  of  resemblance.      If  our  knowledge  of  Felatlonft 
results  from  tlie  observation  and  absti-aetion  of  resemblaneeag 
the  resemblances  observed  and  abstracted  cannot  be  those 
which  presuppose  relations.  Hence  our  knowledge  of  relationt 
in  space  and  time  cannot  result  from  the  observatioti  and 
abstraction  of  resemblance ;  for  objects  cannot  he  observed 
to  resemble  each  other  in  these  ways  unless  they  have  been 
previously  known  as  related  in  space  and  time, 

130.  All  science  may  rightly  be  described  as  progressive 
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alligation  of  facta  *  through  euperinduction  of  conceptions, 
it  is  understood  (a)  that  *  conception '  means  relation, 
which  is  rightly  called  *  conception  *  because  it  is  constituted 
by  the  combining  action  of  thought  upon  a  manifold ;  (5) 
that  every  fact  is  constituted  by  such  a  superinduction ; 
(c)  that  thus  the  colligating  conception  does  not  exist  in  our 
tninds  before  or  apart  from  its  existence  in  fact;  and  (d) 
that  that  on  which  it  is  superinduced  is  not  the  fact  ad  it 
really  ia,  but  either  (1)  feelings  on  the  part  of  us  who  feel 
before  we  understand,  or  (2)  a  fact  as  yet  imperfectly  con- 
ceked  by  us,  not  conceived  in  the  fulness  of  its  relations. 

To  describe  science  as  the  progressive  discovery  of  the 
conditions  of  pba-momena,  comes  to  the  same  thing.  The 
word  *  phtenomenon/  like  'fact^'  is  ambiguous.  Just  as 
apart  from  colligating  conceptions  there  is  no  fact  either 
really  or  for  knowledge,  so  apart  from  conditions  there  ia 
no  '  phsBuomenon  '  *  either  really  or  for  knowlet%e.  The 
j)ha?nomena  which  form  the  data  of  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  are  already  conditioned  phsenomeua  {conditioned 
by  the  snperind action  of  conceptions  upon  mere  appearances 
to  sense), or  pheenomena  colligated  by  mutual  relation. 

The  first  step  in  knowledge  is  to  connect  one  appearance 
with  another, as  forming  one  object  or  apparent  thing;  to 
identify  appearances.  This  ia  done  by  instituting  relations 
bi^tween  them  (relations  which  doubtless  really  exist,  but 
which  forasas  sentient  are  not),  and  this  is  to  condition  them. 
Tfae  next  step  is  to  connect  objects  thus  formed^  in  other 
words  to  condition,  by  mutual  relations,  the  conditions  of  the 
first  appearances.  All  knowledge  is  a  continuation  of  this 
process.  To  think  is  to  condition,  and  to  condition  is  to 
think*  The  phenomena  of  which  scientific  men  speak  of 
thamselves  as  discovering  the  conditions  are  a  long  way  off 
It**  i  earances  to  sense ;  they  are  pheenoniena  already 
Cm  ■  d  by  much  colligation,  highly  determinate  facts. 

Thus  the  discovery  that  air  has  weight  is  spoken  of  as  the 
discovery  of  the  conditions,  or   law,   of   a  pheenomenon. 
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But  in  wliat  sense  is  air  a  pliiBnomewon  f  Mill  antl  his 
friends  would  be  prompt  to  t41  us  tJiat  air  is  not  an  '  entity '; 
but  thej  do  not  scruple  to  call  it  a  pha^nomenon.  Yet  in  tJie 
only  proper  sense  of  *  entity/  as  an  intelligible  object,  there  in 
mQcb  more  propriety  in  calling  it '  entity '  than  *  phsenomenon/ 
It  is  an  intelligible  object,  bat  not  an  appearance  to  sense,  or 
a  sensible  event.  It  is  an  understood  relation  between  the  coH' 
ditions  (themselves  relations)  of  certain  sensations.  The  dis- 
covery that  it  has  weight  means  that  in  a  certain  respect  this  re- 
lation is  iden ti6ed  with  one  abeady  known  to  exifttbetween  other 
conditions  of  pbsenomena  (a  relation  of  bodies  to  each  other), 
and  that  a  quantitative  and  therefore  measurable  relation. 

131,  It  is  thus  absurd  to  eaU  the  *  law  that  air  has  weight ' 
(as  Mill  seems  to  do.  Book  III.  chapter  iv.  §  1)  a  *  uniforraitj  ^ 
in  respect  to  a  single  phsenomenon/     The  air,  apparency,  isf 
the  *  single  phsenomenon  '  about  which  the  *  nniibrmity '  dis- 
covered is  that  it  is  always  heavy.     Bat  air  is  not  a  single     i 
phBenomenon,  nor  even,  in  any  naturai  sense,  a  nniforuiityfl 
between  phenomena ;   for  uniformity  between  phsBnomenii    ^ 
means  a  relation  between  phicaomena  in  the  way  of  resem- 
blance, and  the  more  important  relations  which  constitute 
air  are  not  in  the  way  of  resemblance,  e.g*  motion,  and 
production  of  motion.      Nor  is  the  discovery  that  it  has 
weight  a  discovery  of  uniformity*     If  it  is,  between  what  isj 
the  resemblance  discovered?      *  Between  different  cases  of 
the  phsenomenon  of  air.'     But  the  discovery  is  that  air  ha 
weight  in  a  single  case,  when  no  other  conditions  than  those 
understood  by  *  air  *  are  present.     There  is  the  whole  dh 
covery :  there  is  no  further  discoveiy  of  resemblance  between 
that  case  and  all  cases,     *  The  resemblance,*  it  may  be  said 
*  is  between  air  and  other  things  that  can  be  weighed.'     Ko^ 
doubt,  if  it  can  be  weighed,  it  resembles  other  things  that 
can  be  weighed ;   but  the  discovery  is  of  its  weight,  which  is 
not  a  relation  in  the  way  of  resemblance,  though,  of  course,^ 
it  constitutes  a  point  of  resemblance  between   all   thin^ 
determined  by  it.     The  fruitfulness  of  the  discovery  lies 
this,  that  it  connects  *  air  *  (the  conditions  of  phaenomen&  j 
called),  or  brings  it  under  the  same  law^  with  all  ponderable 
matter ;  renders  it  a  measurable  quantity* 

132.  The  discoveiy  that  air  haa  weight  if  apparently 
what  Mill  would  reckon  a  proper  induction,'  as  distinct  (sayfl 

^  At  \tMt  he  i^p^aki  of  the  law  that      foi^o  whieb  is  eaHod  its  weigbt,*  *«  lUi 
lir  prea^m  upoa  merttLty  ^  with   the      inducitom    Boe>k  III.  cha|^  ir^Btc*  1. 
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from  Kepler's  discovery  that  plaoeta  move  in  ellipses,  which 
ii  oalj  a  deseription  of  what  has  been  observed.  The  one  is 
a  generalisation^  the  other  only  an  abstraction ;  the  one 
rei»resatit8  inference,  the  other  only  observation  ;  the  one  ia 
m  explanatioti  of  phaenomena,  the  other  merely  a  desciip- 
tionJ  Tliere  ia,  no  doubt,  a  distinction  between  such  a 
*  description '  of  planetary  niotiona  as  Kepler  discovered,  and 
tach  an  *  explanation  *  of  them  aa  Newton  discovered,  a 
distinction  which  Whewell  puts  as  that  between  the  laws  of 
pLienomena  and  the  laws  of  their  causes.  The  question  is 
whether  Mill  gives  the  right  account  of  it, 

Is  it  a  distinction  between  a  fact  seen  and  a  fact  in- 
^  feired  F     No  doubt,  as  Mill   says,  *the  ellipse  was  in  the 
Mb  befort?  Kepler  recognised  it.*     That  upon  which  the 
Hseption  of  elliptical  motion  can  alone  be  properly  said  to 
He  been  *  saperindnced,'  consists,  not  in  the  facts  of  Mars* 
"^tions,  bnt  in  Kepler's  observations  of  them.    The  ellip- 
tical motion   of    Mars    may   rightly   enough    be    called   a 
oofiception*  but  in  this  sense  of  eonception  there  is  no  super- 
iiiflaetion  of  it.     It  is  always  thei-e*  constituting  the  facts, 
^Wt  which  can  alone  be   said  to  be  superindneed  is  the 
^■peption  on  the  part  of  the  astronomer,  and   that  upon 
Kfieh  this  ia  superinduced  is  not  the  facts  but  the  astro- 
nomer's observations.     The  point  is,  that  in  the  same  sense 
ill  which   Kepler  *  saw '  the  ellipse   in  the  facts,  Newton 

e*  the  law  of  gravitation  in  the  facts* 
gaiU}  when  a  conception  is  said  by  Mill  to  be  *  abstracted 
facts  *  or  *  Ironi  phenomena/  this  can  only  mean  that 
it  is  abstracted  from  our  observations  of  facts,  from  the 
hcti  B»  they  are  for  the  consciousness  of  the  person  who  is 
Apposed  to  malce  the  abstraction.  Otherwise  he  haa  nothiug 
imm  which  to  abstract.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
^K'vations  mast  already  be  connected  and  determined  by 
^Keoneeption  (or  conceived  relation),  if  it  is  to  be  derived 
^■1  them  by  *  abstraction,'  for  we  cannot  abstract  what  is 
Sphere  to  be  abstra^jted-  What  process,  act,  or  progress 
IRbaught,  then,  is  represented  by  this  '  abstraction/ by 
^liich  we  are  sapposed  to  obtfun  a  conception  which  we 
^ust  already  have  had  in  order  to  the  posaibiUty  of  the 
abstraction '  ? 

Taking  *  facte,'   then,  in   the   only  sense   in   which   a 
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conception  can  with  any  meaning  be  said  either  to  be  *  super- 
induced upon  *  or  *  abstracted  from '  them,  viz.  as = our 
observations,  the  former  expression  m  the  more  eorre^it  d 
the  twoj  because  the  obserrations  as  connected  by  the  oon- 
ception  take  a  new  character;  a  new  aspect  id  superindoced 
upon  them.  This  tliey  must  already  have,  in  order  that  tk 
abstraction  may  be  possible,  and  if  they  have  it,  no  fortlier 
step  is  taken  iu  the  abstractioa, — at  any  rate,  only  snch  ai  j 
consists  in  giving  abstract  expression  to  (finding  a  formuiii* 
for)  the  connecting  conception. 

133.  Thus,  when  Mill  says,  'Such  a  conception  (that of 
life)  can   only  be   abstracted  from  the  phe^noiuena  of  life 
itself  5  from  the  very  facts  which  it  is  put  in  requisition  to 
connect,'  the  answer  is  that  such  a  statement  puts  the  cart  j 
before  the  horse;  that  till  the  phsenomena  have  been  con- 
nected by  such  a  conception,  they  have  not  the  character 
from  which  it  can  be  abstracted.     Doubtless,  aa  Mill  ssyt, 
'  there  is  in  the  facts  themselves  something  of  which  tht 
conception  is  itself  a  copy '  (or,  more  properly,  the  facts  bh 
themselves  related,  through  a  thought  which  conceives  or 
holds  them  together,  as  they  come  to  be  for  us) ;  but  from 
the  facts  themselves,  as  distinct  from  our  observations,  we 
can  make  no  abstraction.    The  business  of  science  is  to 
connect  our  observations  (the  facts  as  they  are,  or  are  con- 
stantly coming  to  be»  for  our   consciousness}  by  the  con- 
ception  by  which  the  facts  themselves  are  connected ;  to 
reproduce  in  us  this  conception.     Such  reproduction  is  only 
possible  because,  the  thinking  subject  which  is  the  unity  of 
the  world  being  in  principle  present  in  us  as  onr  reaaoni 
our  observations,  or  the  facts  as  they  are  for  onr  conscioiift- 
tiess,  are  already  potentially  what  they  are  in  themselveft. 
We  are  constrained  to  seek  to  think  them  or  hold  Utem 
together  as  one,  and  the  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  done 
is  by  connecting  them  as  they  are  really  connected.     Just 
in  so  far  as  we  fail  so  to  connect  them,  the  facts  of  our 
observation  (or  the  facts  as  they  are  for  our  conseiousness) 
are  a  contradiction  to  that  unity  wbich^  because  in  it^lf, 
thought  must  seek  to  find  in  the  world.    Just  so  far  as  we 
succeed  in  so  connecting  them,  the  facts  of  observation  (or 
the  facta  as  they  are  for  our  consciousness)  become  the  ] 
facts.     Thus  it  is  Uia  *  phenomena  of  life  *  that  bring  us 
the  true  conception  of  life,  not  in  the  sense  that  we  abst 
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ii  from  tbem,  but  in  the  seiiS6  that  the  facta  of  life^  bs 
observed  or  as  thej  are  for  our  conscious jiesa,  are  a  contra- 
diction^  a  perplexity,  a  baffliog  manifold^  in  which  thought 
cannot  rest  tiJl  they  are  eoiwiected  for  us  as  they  are  really 
connected,  till  these  phjenomena  become  the  realities* 

134.  Mill's  distinction^  then,  between  Kepler's  discovery 
and  Newton ^8,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  view  that  the 
former  is  an  *  abstraction,*  of  a  kind  with  that  of  the  old  logic, 
breiiks  down*  The  conception  of  the  relation  between  the 
positions  of  Mars  as  points  in  an  ellipse  is  not  abstracted 
from  Kepler's  observations  of  them,  for,  till  they  have  been 
determiiied  bj  this  conception,  they  have  not  the  common 
characters  from  which  it  could  be  abstracted.  They  have 
first  to  be  determined  by  the  conception  of  their  mutual 
Tf^lation  as  points  in  an  ellipse  (which  is  not  a  relation  in 
the  way  of  resemblance,  though  as  all  alike  determined  by 
it  they  resemble  each  other),  before  the  abstraction  can  be 
made.  Hence  the  fallacy  of  Mill's  statement,*  '  The  mental 
operation  which  extracts  from  a  number  of  detached  obser- 
vations certain  general  characters  in  which  the  observed  phic- 
nomeua  reaemble  one  another,  or  resemble  otlier  known  facts, 
b  what  Bacon,  Locke,  and  moat  subsequent  metaphysieiana 
have  understood  by  the  word  abstraction/  Cf.  IIL  ii,  §  i. 
*The  aaaartion  that  the  ptaneta  move  in  ellipses  was  but 
a  mode  of  repreaenting  observed  facts;  it  was  but  a  colll- 
g^Uon  ;  while  the  assertion  that  they  are  drawn,  or  tend* 
towards  the  smij  waa  the  statement  of  a  new  fact,  inferred 
by  induction-*  Write  *  newly  known  fact '  for  *  new  fact  *  in 
the  second  clanse^  and  it  becomes  equally  applicable  to 
Kepltrr's  dtscover)^ 

As  httle  as  Kepler*s  discovery  and  others  which  Mill 
would  cluMB  with  it  are  *  abeti*actious  '  in  tbd  ordinary  sense^ 
ii  what  he  reckons  as  '  induction  proper/  such  as  Newton^s 
difloovary,  a  *  generalisation '  in  the  ordinary  sense,  aa  an 
ioferetica  from  some  cases  to  aU,  from  known  cases  to 
n.  Mill  says,*  '  The  universe,  so  far  as  known  to  us, 
nstituted,  that  whatever  is  true  in  one  case  is  true  in 
in  ea«ea  of  a  certain  description ;  the  only  difhculty  is  ti> 
Snd  what  description/  The  business  of  induction,  then,  it 
mpfeBtBf  i»  to  find  a  true  and  adequate  dcj^crqition  of  the 
BDgle  eai»e,  to  find  the  sum  of  its  conditions.    This  done. 
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everything  is  done.  Till  it  is  done,  genemliniian  to  aH  Kko 
cases  may  be  wholly  false,  for  apparent  likeness  is  com- 
patible with  entire  diversity  of  conditions ;  when  it  is  done, 
generalisation  is  purposeless,  for  the  cases  to  which  we 
extend  the  generalisation  are,  if  it  is  to  be  validj  the  same 
in  respect  of  their  conditions  with  that  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  generalisation.  The  only  sense  in  which  generalisation, 
as  a  process  from  the  observed  to  the  unobserved^  has  a 
place  in  knowledge,  is  as  an  anticipation  of  what  results 
from  the  combination  of  conditions  already  known  in  their 
separate,  but  not  in  their  joint,  action,  i.e.  as  the  process 
which  Mill  calls  'deduction/ 

135.  The  distinction,  then,  between  observation  and  in* 
ference  breaks  down^  as  does  that  between  abstraction  or 
description  and  generalisation,  as  an  account  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  discoveries  of  Kepler  and  Newton.  There 
is  inference  in  the  simplest  observati-jn,  if  everything  is 
inference  which  goes  beyond  sense,  for  already  in  such 
observation  there  is  a  determination  of  phaenomena  in  tbe 
strict  sense  (as  =  apx)earances)  by  conditions  consisting  in 
understood  relations,  and  there  is  no  more  inference  than 
this  in  any  induction.  The  txue  difference  between  such  a 
*  description  '  as  that  of  Kepler  and  such  an  *  induction '  as 
that  of  Newton  (which,  according  to  Mill*8  own  showiDg,'  is 
only  a  more  complete  description),  lies  in  the  range  of 
the  *  colligation  *  which  they  severally  imply.  The  discovery 
of  Kepler  enables  us  to  '  colligate '  the  observed  position  of 
the  planets  j  that  of  Newton  (I  believe)  all  motions  of  bodies 
whatever.  That  of  Kepler  is  merely  a  discovery  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  positions  of  planets  condition  each  other ; 
that  of  Newton  is  of  the  dependence  of  these  mutnallj  con- 
ditioning positions  upon  a  condition  common  to  all  matter. 

The  wider  the  colligation,  the  greater  the  range  of  facts 
tini6ed  by  a  conceived  relation,  the  less  becomes  the  possi- 
bility of  the  relation  as  conceived  by  us  being  other  than 
the  relation  as  it  really  is,  or  as  it  is  according  to  the  true 
conception,  Whewell  says  that  often  several  different  con- 
ceptions will  serve  equally  well  to  colligate  the  same  set  ot 
observed  facts.  To  which  Mill  rightly  replies^  that  though 
these  several  conceptions  may  serve  equally  well  as  a  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  facts,  they  will  not  as  an  explanation  of  them. 
The  rationale  of  this  is,  that  a  set  of  factSy  though  described 
by  their  colligation  with  each  other  (the  statement  of  their 
relations  as  conditioning  each  other),  is  only  explained  by 
colligation  with  other  sets  of  fiacts.     In  this  respect  Mill's 
account  of  the  difference  between  the  discoveries  of  Kepler 
and  Newton  as  one  between  description  aid  explanation 
may  be  accepted*    Of  course  a  description  which  does  not 
admit  of  explanation  is  not  really  a  true  description  (though 
^Whewell  sometimes  writes  as  if  it  might  be,  just  as  he  some- 
t^imes  writes  as  if  the  conception  by  which  &cts  are  nnited, 
instead  of  being  a  relation  belonging  to  the  fieu^  merely 
existed  ex  parte  nosf«ti).     If  our  conception  of  the  facts  were 
the  conception  (relation)  which  really  connects  them,  on  the 
2>rinciple  that  the  world  is  one  it  would  admit  of  connection 
'^th  the  conception  by  which  other  &ctsare  connected  under 
some  common  conception,  i.e.  it  would  admit  of  explanation. 
TThus  the  truth  is  not  that  two  descriptions  may  be  equally 
^trae,  two  explanations  not,  but  that  the  more  complete  colli- 
gation is  the  test  of  the  truth  of  the  less  complete.    Of  two 
descriptions  the  untruth  of  one  may  be  settled  by  the  im- 
3possibility  of  explaining  it,  i.e.  of  colligating  it  with  other 
groups  of  facts.     But  the  explanation  by  which  the  true 
<le8cription  is  colligated  with  other  facts  is  only  a  wider 
description,'  which  may  in  turn  be  found  inadequate  because 
not  admitting  of  more  complete  colligation. 

*  Book  in.  chap.  ii.  aec  4,  note. 
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K     CAUSATION. 
[If  iiu^  Book  ni.,  Chapter  V.] 

136.  It  is  commonly  sopposed  that  there  are  two  Tiewa 
about  cansation,  between  which  oar  choice  lies;  one  that 
it  is  simply  a  relation  of  uniform  sequence  between  one 
phsenomenon  and  another  or  others  (to  *  uniform  *  some 
would  a4d  '  nnconditional,'  without  supposing  that  it  makes 
any  difference) ;  the  other  that  it  consists  in  a  *  mysterious 
tie '  between  one  phenomenon  and  another,  or  in  a  power 
exercised  either  by  a  natural  agent^  in  rirtiie  of  which  what 
ia  called  its  effect  follows,  or  by  something  external  to  both 
the  nominal  cause  and  the  effect^  which  determines  the 
sequence  of  one  upon  the  other.  In  fact,  however,  though 
the  doctrine  of  the  '  mysterious  tie '  ia  always  being  ascribed 
by  English  *  experimentalists '  to  people  whom  they  call 
*  transcendentalists/  they  never  condescend  to  tell  us  what 
*tranflcendentalist'  in  particular  holds  the  doctrine. 

Another  common  notion  is  that  there  are  two  different 
questions,  one  as  to  the  nature  of  causation  (the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect)  itself,  another  as  to  the  origin  of  our  idea 
of  causation.  Thus  there  are  people  who  hold  that  the 
origin  of  our  idea  of  causation  lies  in  our  consciousness  of 
volition  or  voluntary  effort ;  in  our  experience  of  ability  to 
move  muscles,  and  through  them  other  things,  upon  a  pre- 
ference.  But  people  who  hold  this  do  not  (at  any  rate 
always)  hold  that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  nature 
implies  such  volition  on  the  part  of  the  cause  or  on  the  part  of 
an  omnipresent  agent.  There  are  those,  again^  who  hold  that 
the  constancy  in  the  sequence  of  certain  feelings  upon  others 
is  what  gives  us  the  idea  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ; 
but  who  would  not  admit  that  this  relation  itself  consists  in 
such  constant  sequence  or  in  the  habit  of  expectation  pro- 
duced by  it ;  who  regard  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  belonging  to 
an  objective  order  of  nature  on  which  the  sequence  of  our 
ideas  may  dependi  but  which  is  not  interchangeable  with  it. 
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If  we  thint  the  matter  out,  however,  we  ahall  find  tlmt 
the  qoestioti  of  what  the  relatioD  of  cans^  and  effect  is  in 
itself  is  identical  with  the  question  of  the  sonrce  of  ooridea  of 
it.  The  conception  ejc  parte  fwdra  is  niei^ly  a  reproductioD, 
more  or  leas  complete,  of  the  conception  (or  relation)  as  it 
really  exists. 

137.  The  characteristic  of  Hnme's  doctrine  as  stated  by 
him  isj  thaty  according  to  it,  tie  relation  of  canse  and  effect 
tf  the  snceesaion  of  our  impressions  and  ideas,  or  an  '  im- 
pression of  reflection  '  consisting  in  the  habit  of  expectation 
deri¥ed  from  this,  not  an  '  objective  order '  on  which  the 
succession  of  onr  ideas  depends.  The  sight  of  flame  hiLs 
constantly  been  followed  by  the  feeling  of  heat  5  hence,  npon 
fleeing  flame,  the  idea  of  heat  presents  itself  involuntarily 
with  great  hvelinesa.  In  this  liveliness  and  involuntariness 
with  which  the  feeUog  of  heat  is  expected  upon  flame  being 
seen  consists,  not  merely  onr  idea  of  heat  as  the  effect  q( 
flame,  but  the  connexion  itself  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect 
between  flame  and  heat.*  This,  according  to  Hume,  is  the 
account  of  the  connexion  between  every  particular  effect  and 
every  particular  cause.  Of  any  general  law  of  causation 
Hume  (according  to  his  own  showing)  knows  nothing*  The 
only  account  that  he  conld  consistently  give  of  such  a  law 
would  be  that  it  is  the  sum  of  aU  paTticular  habits  of  expec- 
tation, of  the  kind  just  described.  To  take  another  illustra- 
tion (which  Hume  uses  in  the  *  Essays  ').  One  billiard  ball 
strikes  another,  and  this  other  moves.  There  is  an  imme- 
diate iequence  in  time  between  the  motion  of  the  latter  ball 
and  the  impact  of  the  former ;  but  there  is  also  an  immediate 
sequence  between,  e.g.,  my  touching  this  table  and  seeing 
the  clock,  yet  I  do  not  reckon  my  seeing  the  clock  an  eflect 
of  taj  touching  the  table-  In  what  lies  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cases  9  The  fact  that  the  succession  in  the 
one  case  has  been  observed  constantly.  In  the  other  perhaps 
oever  before,  makes  no  difference  to  the  succession  or  to  the 
events  between  which  the  succeadon  obtains.  What  it  does 
mftke  a  difference  to  is  mj  habit  of  expectation.  If  I  shut 
my  eyes  at  the  moment  of  the  impact  of  one  ball  on  the 
other,  I  should  *  believe  in '  (have  the  liveliest  possible  idea 
of)  an  enaning  motion  of  the  other  balL  But  if  I  shut  my 
eyes  or  &iled  to  turn  my  head  at  the  moment  when  I  touch 
^  8*0  foL  L  Ginftai  Introductm^  to  Humi,  sec.  2S4  Ci  esp^ctallj  see*  2^t, 
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this  table,  no  idea  of  the  clock  would  present  itself  to  roe- 
And  in  this  subjective  difference  (according  to  Hume)  lies 
all  the  difference  between  a  sequence  which  is,  and  one  which 
is  not,  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  thus  not  a  true 
account  of  the  matter  to  saj  that^  according  to  Hunae,  the 
connexion  between  any  cause  and  anj  effect  consists  in  the 
iuvariablej  or  even  the  usualj  sequence  of  the  latter  upon  the 
former.  Hume  was  acute  enough  to  see  that  the  mere  re- 
petition of  the  succession  of  events  makes  no  difference  to  it^ 
as  a  succession  of  erents;  that  one  sequence  m  time  it 
exactly  like  every  other,  the  sequence  of  the  motion  of  one 
billiard  ball  on  that  of  another  an  exactly  similar  sequence 
to  that  of  the  sight  of  the  clock  upon  the  touch  of  the  tables 
What  ordinary  people  really  mean  when  they  speak  of  th© 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  as  invariable  sequence  is,  that 
the  invariability  of  a  sequence  is  a  teat  that  the  sequence  of 
events  is  much  more  than  a  mere  sequence  of  events,  that  it 
is  a  sequence  so  determined  by  the  system  of  nature  as  that  one 
event  cannot  occur  without  the  other ;  and  this  implies  neii 
*  power  *  nor  a  *  mysterious  tie^*  on  the  coutraryj  it  is  strictly 
and  solely  intelligible.  It  is  such  determination,  of  which 
invariability  is  merely  a  test,  which  really  distinguishes  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  from  other  sequencei  But  deter- 
mination by  a  system  of  nature  is  neither  an  '  itnpression  * 
nor  an  '  idea/  nor  a  succession  of  impressions  and  ideag^ 
can  it  be  represented  by  them ;  hence,  logically,  Hume 
know  nothing  of  it,  and  he  is  so  far  logical  that  though  he 
cannot  help  using  language  which  implies  it,  he  dispenses 
with  it  as  far  as  he  can, — will  not  deliberately  avail  himself 
of  it  in  his  system.  Thus,  since  soma  difference  has  to  be 
found  between  antecedence  in  the  way  of  causation  and 
other  antecedence,  and  since  it  cannot  be  found  in  any 
difference  which  repetition  makes  to  the  antecedence  as  such 
(one  antecedence  being  like  every  other),  it  remains  for 
Hume  to  End  it,  as  he  does,  in  the  feeling  of  expectation  on 
our  part  with  which  the  impression  of  the  antecedent  is 
accompanied. 

This  doctrine  could  scarcely  be  adopted  by  any  one  who 
understood  what  it  amounted  to.  It  would  follow  from  it 
that  causation  admitted  of  degrees,  as  the  habit  of  expecta- 
tion does*  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  Hume  only  needed 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  doctrine  of  *  hereditary  tran^ 
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unapsailable  way.  The  only  difiPerence  that  this  could  have 
made  to  his  doctrine  would  have  been  that,  whereas  in  its 
present  form  it  would  seem  to  follow  from  it  that  causation 
was  a  relation  which  came  gradually  into  being  with  each 
individual's  habits  of  expectation,  as  reformed  by  the  doc- 
trine of  hereditary  transmission  it  would  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  causation  was  a  relation  which  was  gra- 
dually coming  into  being  with  the  growing  experience  of  the 
human  race. 

Undoubtedly,  according  to  Hume's  doctrine,  the  relation 
between  day  and  night  would  be  one  of  cause  and  effect,  as 
much  as  any  relation  of  antecedent  and  sequent  can  be. 
The  expectation  of  night  as  to  follow,  which  is  incidental  to 
the  experience  of  the  day,  is  as  strong  as  any  expectation 
can  be. 

188.  Scientific  men  often  suppose  themselves  to  adopt 
Hume's  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect,  but  in  fact  they  only 
do  so  with  two  alterations,  which  make  it  not  only  quite  a 
different  doctrine,  but  one  which  could  not  have  been 
logically  arrived  at  from  Hume's  premisses.  They  do  not 
hold  that  the  difference  between  a  sequence  of  one  event  on 
another  which  is,  and  one  which  is  not,  a  sequence  of  effect 
on  cause, 'lies  in  the  difference  that  a  habit  of  expectation 
accompanies  the  one  and  not  the  other.  They  do  hold  that 
the  reason  why  invariability  is  essential  to  sequence  in  the 
way  of  effect  is,  not  because  without  invariability  the  habit  of 
expectation  would  not  be  formed,  but  because  a  sequence  in 
the  way  of  effect  is  one  determined  by  a  system  of  nature, 
so  that  from  any  cause  only  one  effect  can  really  follow. 

To  revert  to  the  distinction  between  the  sequence  of  the 
motion  of  one  billiard  ball  on  that  of  another  and  the 
sequence  of  my  sight  of  that  clock  on  my  touch  of  this 
table,  no  scientific  man  would  admit  that  the  difference  lay 
in  the  fact  that  the  former  sequence  had  constantly  been 
repeated.  They  regard  a  sequence  between  events  as  one  of 
causation  on  the  first  time  of  its  occurrence.  In  the  words 
of  Mill,'  *  Between  the  pha?nomena  which  exist  at  any 
instant,  and  the  phsenomena  which  exist  at  the  succeeding 
instant,  there  is  an  invariable  order  of  succession.*  Thus 
the  state  of  the  earth  at  any  time  is  the  effect  of  its  state  as 

'  Book  IIL  chap.  t.  sec.  2. 
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determined  by  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  tinitreree  at  tlia ' 
immediatelj   preceding  time,  but   neither  state   has  ever 
occurred  before  or  will  ever  occur  again,    *  Invariable,'  then, 
here   cannot  mean  *  invariably  repeated/  but  only  *  which 
could  not  be  other  than  it  is/ 

The  residuum  of  itself,  in  short,  which  Hume's  doctrine 
has  left  in  ordinary  scientific  men  is,  (a)  that  in  the  last 
resort  there  is  nothing  in  any  phasnomenon  to  account  for 
the  uniform  sequence  of  another  upon  it;  {h}  that  our 
notion  of,  or  belief  in,  causation,  as  distinct  firom  that 
relation  itself,  results  from  repeated  experience  {transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation). 

139,  {a)  We  find,  it  is  said,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
phaenomenon  a  generally  follows  phaBnomenon  6,  but  that 
there  are  exceptions.  We  seek  to  explain  these  in  order  to 
find  the  true  cause  of  a,  and  fijid  that  it  only  follows  ft 
when  h  itsell'  follows  certain  other  phrenomena,  and  again 
that  h  only  follows  these  when  these  occur  in  a  certain 
sequence,  and  so  on.  We  never  qbh  get  beyond  the  fact 
that  one  phsenomenon  always  follows  another,  or  only 
follows  that  other  when  that  other  follows  something  else ; 
we  never  can  give  a  reason  why  it  should  be  ao.  Wlien  we 
give  a  Siort  for  a  natural  on  we  are  merely  stating  another 
QT^,  When  we  are  said  to  investigate  the  nature  of  any 
phaenomenon  in  order  to  explain  the  sequence  of  another 
upon  it>  we  are  merely  ascertaining  certain  ti^/ae/^o  sequences 
which  constitute  the  nature  of  a  complex  phaenomenon,  and 
for  none  of  these  can  we  in  the  last  resort  give  a  reason.^ 

In  this,  it  is  said,  lies  the  difierenee  between  '  a  cause ' 
and  '  a  reason,'  in  the  confusion  between  which  the  great 
error  of  ancient  philosophy  lay  (though  Aristotle  distin- 
guishes aiTtov  ytfoyaeays  and  atriov  yepiaEws.)  From  a  reason 
you  can  infer  the  consequent,  from  a  cause  you  cannot 
infer  the  effect.  If  one  phenomenon  has  always  been 
found  to  be  followed  by  another,  you  will  expect  upon  its 
occurrence  that  the  usual  sequent  will  follow,  and  only  in 
that  sense  do  you  infer  effect  from  cause. 

So  Hume  said,  *  No  idea  or  object  considered  in  itself  can 
give  a  reason  for  drawing  a  conclusion  beyond  it.*  In 
reasoning,  according  to  him,  you  do  not  *go  beyond'  a 
given  idea,  but  merely  break  it  up.     But  such  reasoning 

^  See  MiUt  Bouk  UL  chiip,  Jii  ««c,  0« 
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has  nothing  to  do  with  *  matters  of  fact ' ;  it  merely  deala 
with  '  Bominal  essences/  No  *  matter  of  fact,'  according  to 
him,  could  be  'proven*  or  'inferred*  or  'deduced'  at  alL 
His  modem  followers  are  not  so  strict*  If  matters  of  fact 
cannot  be  proven,  inferred^  or  deduced^  there  is  an  end  of 
inductive  logic.  Yet  the  exponents  of  inductive  logic  com- 
monly accept  the  antithesis  between  *  reason  *  and  *  cause/ 
between  the  order  of  facts  and  the  order  of  thought,  and 
the  doctrine  that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  oalj  a 
rLdation  of  uniform  sequence  between  phsenomena,  of  which 
the  denial  of  the  possibility  of  '  proving  ^  or  '  inferring ' 
facts  is  the  corollary.  *  Can  you,'  it  may  he  said,  *  by  any 
amouTit  of  reasoning  make  known  a  fact  which  was  not 
known  before'?  No,  But  causes  and  eflfects  are  alike 
tnatterg  of  fact-  Then  no  cause  can  be  discovered  from  an 
effect  or  any  effect  from  a  cause  by  reasoning,  nor  can  there 
be  anything  in  any  particular  cause  to  account  for  ita 
particular  effect,  nor  anything  in  any  effect  to  imply  ita 
cause ;  there  can  be  no  reason  why  one  should  precede  or 
fullow  the  other.*  Tliia  is  the  Kumian  view,  which  English 
empiricista  have  hitherto  supposed  themselves  to  adopt, 

140*  It  is  quite  true  that  by  *mere  reasoning/  if  that 
means  syllogism  (the  evolution  of  the  content  of  a  given 
idea  or,  more  properly,  of  the  meaning  of  a  name),  no  fact, 
not  already  known,  can  be  known ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  a  ^  mere  fact,'  a  fact  apart  from  relations  which  are  not 
sensihle,  would  be  no  fact^  would  have  no  nature,  would  not 
admit  of  anything  being  known  or  said  about  it.  No 
neasoning  can  yield  new  experience  in  the  way  of  feelings 
but  new  experience  in  the  way  of  feeling  merely  or  by  itself 
is  no  intelligible  fact,  no  addition  to  knowledge. 

Thus,  to  Hume's  maxim,  quoted  above^  we  reply  that 

*  no  idea  or  object '  can  be  '  considered  in  itself ' ;  and  just 
because  it  cannot,  every  '  idea  and  object '  (every  experience 
in  the  way  of  feeUng,  every  object  to  which  we  refer  such 
espf  rience)  compels  a  conclusion  beyond  it.  The  *  Tntwimwm 
intelHgibih*  in  the  way  of  fceUng  (the only  experience  which 
amounts  to  a  knowable  fact)  is  a  feeling  related  to  another 
as  a  changed  appearance  or  affection  of  something  of  which 
the  other  was  an   appearance  or  affection,  whether  that 

*  something^  be  regarded  as  a  feeling  subject  or  a  felt 
object*     The  conception  of  this  something    developes,  aa 
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everything  is  found  to  he  illative  to  another  and  to  derive 

all  that  it  is  or  haa  from  that  relation,  till  the  '  somethiog  * 
becomes  *  nature '  (of  which  Lewea  has  at  last  disoovered 
that  to  Sflj  that  it  is  uniform  is  an  identical  proposittcm) 
which  remains  the  same  in  all  its  ehaiiges. 

This  minimum  inteUigihile^  however,  is  still  onintelligih1e» 
The  identical  changes.  Without  identity  there  is  no  change^ 
jet  change  contradicts  identity*  To  overcome  the  contra- 
diction the  change  most  be  accounted  for.  At  first  the 
changed  seem  chaotic*  The  first  thing  (a)  to  be  done  for 
satisfying  that  demand  for  unity,  which  is  the  gronnd  of 
our  intelligence  and  at  the  same  time  identical  in  principle 
with  the  nnity  (the  one  subject)  of  the  world,  is  to  make 
oat  what  follows  what ;  the  next  thing  (h)  is  to  account  for 
the  ascertained  uniformity  by  progressive  discovery  of  its 
conditions,  a  discovery  which  at  once  farther  ascertains  the 
uniformity  and  connects  it  with  other  uniforuiitiea  of  change, 
(No  doubt  natural  philosophy  has  been  held  back  by  the 
Imrry  to  get  to  (It)  without  sufficient  care  in  (a),  and  by 
acquiescence  ad  regards  (6)  in  mere  verbal  explanations  or 
appals  to  supposed  agencies  extra-natural,  assumed  ex 
analogia  kominis,) 

Thus,  as  no  real  object  is  a  separate  objectj  so  no  known 
object,  in  being  known,  can  be  considered  by  itself.  *  What 
is  beyond  it '  constitutes  both  its  reality  and  its  knowability. 
Considered  in  relation  to  the  knowability  of  the  object, 
'what  is  beyond  it  *  is  the  reason  of  which  the  object  as 
known  is  the  consequence ;  considered  in  relation  to  its 
tieality,  '  what  is  beyond  it '  is  the  cau8e  of  which  the  object 
as  it  exists  is  the  effect-  Or,  conversely,  since  the  object^  so 
far  as  known,  determines  that  beyond  it  which,  in  knowing 
it,  I  am  coming  to  know^  and  in  its  existence  determines 
that  beyond  it  which  its  existence  implies,  this  *  beyond  it/ 
considered  in  relation  to  its  knowability,  is  the  consequence 
of  which  it  is  the  reason,  considered  in  relation  to  its  exist>^ 
ence,  is  the  effect  of  which  it  is  the  cause, 

141.  In  short,  the  absolute  antithesis  between  the  rela- 
tion of  reason  and  consequence  and  that  of  cause  and  effect 
is  part  of  the  false  antithesis  between  thoucFht  and  reality, 
which  goes  along  with  the  reduction  of  reality  to  more 
individuals,  whether  '  things '  or  •  events*^  Once  apprehend 
(what  is  implied  in  all  the  teachings  of  science)  tliat  there 
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are  no  isolations  or  separations  in  nature,  that '  individuals  ' 
are  mere  logical  fictions  (that,  strictly,  individuality  is  a 
logical  category  which  has  no  reality  except  in  correlation 
with  all  other  categories),  that  no  event  happens  which  is 
not  determined  by,  and  does  not  contribute  to  determine, 
the  whole  system  of  nature ;  once  apprehend  this,  and  the 
notion  that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  fitly  described 
as  that  of  an  invariably  preceding  to  an  invariably  following 
event  must  be  given  up.  Any  effect  in  its  reality  =  its 
cause.  What  is  the  cause  of  water  ?  Does  this  mean  the 
cause  of  an  event  consisting  in  the  formation  of  some 
water  9  If  so,  we  must  answer  that  the  cause  of  water  is 
the  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  certain  pro- 
portions. But  this  combination,  which  is  rightly  said  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  event  consisting  in  that  formation, = that 
event.  There  is  no  antecedence  in  time  of  cause  to  effect.  If 
by '  water,'  however,  is  meant  a  composite  chemical  substance 
having  certain  properties  (as  in  Mill,  Book  III.  chapter  x.  §  4), 
then  we  must  say  that  the  cause  of  water  lies  in  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  as  combined  in  certain  proportions,  but  still  there 
is  no  antecedence  of  cause  to  effect.  The  cause = the  effect, 
and  the  effect = the  cause.  The  view  of  cause,  in  short,  as 
an  event  uniformly  preceding  another  event,  is  incompatible 
with  the  definition  of  it  as  the  sum  of  the  conditions  of  a 
phsenomenon. 

142.  *  But,'  it  may  be  replied,  *  though  the  cause  be  not 
a  preceding  event,  but  the  sum  of  conditions,  these  conditions 
are  all  events.  Even  the  "  permanent  causes  "  which  Mill 
admits^  may  be  reduced  to  groups  of  events,  sequent  or 
contemporary,  as  may  the  "objects"  which,  according  to  him, 
^^  enter  as  causes  into  the  sequences  called  states  of  those 
objects."'  Thus,  though  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
may  not  be  resoluble  into  uniform  sequence,  it  is  resoluble 
into  a  multitude  of  sequences  and  coincidences  taken  to- 
gether; and  our  ultimate  analysis  cannot  get  beyond  the 
mere  fact,  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given,  that  certain 
events  are  simultaneous  with,  certain  events  successive  upon, 
certain  other  events ;  and  our  laws  of  nature  are  merely 
summary  statements  of  such  simultaneities  and  successions. 
Thus  the  appearance  of  the  phsenomenon  *  water '  is  coin- 
cident with,  not  sequent  upon,  the  combination  of  oxygen 
*  Book  in.  chap.  ▼.  sec.  7.  *  Ibid,  sec  4. 
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and  hydrogen;  we  know  no  reason  why  their  combination 
Bhould  constitnte  such  an  appearance,  and  though  fcli§ 
formation  of  water  is  not  sequent  upon  the  combinafciou, 
the  chariLcteristic  of  the  formation — that  which  we  mean  by 
distinguishing  it  as  water — b  that  certain  other  phEenomena 
will  follow.  Thus  the  essence  of  water  consists  (a]  in  its 
formation  upon  a  certain  coincidence,  and  (6)  in  the  seqaenoe 
of  certain  events  upon  that  fornmtion.  Facts  of  siniultaneitj 
and  sequence  make  np  its  nature,  as  a  wider  range  of  sncli 
facts  make  up  all  nature.' 

143.  First  let  us  be  clear  what  coincidence  or  aimal- 
taneity  means.  It  is  a  designation  of  erents^  not,  indeed, 
sequent  on  each  other,  but  each  sequent  upon  one  and  the 
same  event  in  that  particular  series  of  recurrent  events  hj 
which  we  measure  time  (the  diurnal  motion  of  the  tob)» 
A  relation  of  simultaneity,  theu,  just  as  a  relation  of  se- 
quence, (a)  implies  that  the  related  objects  are  in  time,  and 
{h)  is  only  possible  for  (in  relation  to)  a  subject  not  itself  in 
time,  but  equally  present  to  the  succession  of  times  ante- 
cedent to  the  time  at  which  the  simultaneous  evente  occnr, 
and  to  that  tioie  itself.  Thus,  if  all  reality  were  reducible 
to  a  multitude  of  connected  successions  and  simultaneities 
(we  must  add  *  connected'  if  such  an  account  of  reality  is  to 
have  any  appearance  of  corresponding  with  science),  there 
would  still  be  implied  a  single  subject  to  which  all  these 
were  relative*  And  it  would  still  be  misleading  to  speak  (a^ 
Mill  does  * )  of  nature  as  made  up  of  separate  uniformities  in 
respect  of  simultaneity  and  succession,  since  this  conveys 
the  notion  that  each  uniformity  is  independent  of  all  th« 
rest ;  which  is  to  reduce  the  world  to  chaos.  That  which 
gives  its  character  to  any  sequence  or  simultaneity  (that 
character  which  science  seeks  to  ascertiiin)  is  not  the  uumber 
of  instances  in  which  the  sequence  or  simultaneity  has 
oecnrred,  though  that  is  what  we  seem  to  imply  when  we  make 
*  uniformity  *  the  differentia  of  the  sequence  or  simultaneity ; 
(the  simultaneity  between  the  appearance  of  life  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  earth  and  the  attainment  of  certain  conditions  m 
respect  of  temperature  and  otherwise  could  but  occur  once, 
yet  it  is  not  the  less  a  determined  simultaneity,  which  could 
not  have  been  other  than  it  was) ;  it  is  its  relation  to  the 
other  simultaneities  and  successions  which,  if  it  be  so,  form 
the  system  of  nature.  Now  this  relat  on  of  all  ssmiil- 
^  Book  in.  chap.  it.  6«c  1, 
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fsm^itjes  and  successiona  to  eacli  other  ao  that  one  conlJ  not 
be  without  the  rest,  which  ia  alone  the  adequate  cause  of 
any  pbaanomenon,  is  not  itself  simultaneous  witk^  or  enc- 
cesiive  upon,  anything.  It  is  not  au  event — not  in  time — 
and  the  dedications  of  simultaneity  and  sequence  are  only 
applieable  to  events. 

Thus,  admitting  it  to  be  true  that  every  *fact'  ia  a 
Bjmultaiietty  or  succession  of  events  or  appearances,  and 
that  the  system  of  nature  is  the  sum  of  ail  such  *  facts/ 
still,  ioasmach  as  the  system  of  natxire  can  only  =s  the  sum 
of  such  facts  as  determined  by  relation  of  all  to  each  other, 
which  is  not  a  relation  in  the  way  of  time,  that  which  gives 
it  its  character  (makes  it  what  it  is)  is  not  simultaneity  or 
succession  or  both  together,  but  a  unity  which  is  properly 
eternal  (not  an  event  or  any  number  of  events),  and  to 
which  designations  appropriate  to  what  is  in  time  are  wholly 
inapplicable.  In  like  manner  the  relation  of  causa  and 
effect  is  not  a  relation  in  time,  not  one  to  which  either 
*  simultaneity  *  or  '  succession  '  are  applicable.  Cause  is 
defined  as  the  'unconditional  antecedent/  but  the  two  terms 
of  the  definition  a^e  incompatible  with  each  other.  You 
msk  find  BO  unconditional  antecedent  short  of  the  whole 
system  of  nature  (for  there  are  no  events  of  which  you  can 
say  that  one  must  follow  the  other  though  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  universe  were  changed),  and  to  that  the 
term  ^  antecedence '  has  no  proper  application. 

144-  Hume  held  that  there  could  properly  be  no  cer- 
tainty, but  only  probability,  in  regard  to  a  relation  of  cause 
and  effect.  With  him,  as  we  have  seen,  the  relation  itself 
consists  in  a  lively  belief,  as  distinct  from  that  knowledge  of 
which  the  only  possible  object  is  *  relations  of  ideas '  (i,e, 
the  relation  of  one  idea  to  another  as  containing  or  con- 
tained in  it,  and  mathematical  relations,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  EmaySy  which  is  a  return  to  Locke),  Such 
a  lively  belief  admits  of  various  degrees,  according  to  the 
amount  and  uniformity  of  the  experience  on  which  it  is 
founded >  bat  it  never  reaches  certainty.  With  Mill  this 
distinction  between  belief  and  knowledge  has  disappeared. 
Tbe  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  an  objective  relation^  the 
correct  copy  of  which  in  our  minds  constitutors  certain 
knowledge,  though  there  may  be  always  some  doubt  whether 
we   have  attained   such   a  copy*     At  the   same  time  the 
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relation  is  snpposed  to  consist  in  the  sequence  of  one  eyent 
on  another^  so  that  our  certainty  in  regurd  to  it  consists  i 
in  a  conviction  that  the  sequence  wiU  always  contintie,' 
*  always '  being  taken  to  mean  ^  nneonditionally/  Thk 
conviction  in  regard  to  any  particular  sequence  is  supposed 
to  be  based  (a)  on  the  belief  that  on  every  event  some  other 
(whatever  that  other  may  be)  without  exception  folJowsi  a 
belief  which  simply  results  from  our  finding  in  ordinary 
experience  that  it  always  is  so  i  [h)  on  such  an  examination, 
governed  by  that  belief^  of  the  complex  antecedents  of  the 
particular  event,  as  ascertains  which  of  them  may  be  absent 
without  the  event  ceasing  to  happen.  Those  which  cannofe 
be  80  absent  Bre  unconditional  antecedentSi 

On  this  it  IB  to  be  remarked  as  regards  (a)^  that  the 
experience  of  the  constant  sequence  of  event  c  on  event  dfl 
may  doubtless  lead  to  the  strongest  expectation  of  one  on 
occasion  of  the  other.  But  how  should  that  cause  the 
belief  that  e  will  follow/,  when  there  Las  been  no  constant 
experience  of  it,  or  lead  to  an  interrogation  of  nature  in 
order  to  explain  the  apparent  irregularity  in  the  sequence 
of  e  on  /?  In  fact  all  the  attempts  to  explain  *  belief  in 
nniformity,*  as  resulting  from  the  passive  experience  of 
constancy  in  the  sequence  of  events,  presuppose  some 
rudimentary  conception  of  nature.  Without  this,  such 
experience  could  only  yield  a  bundle  of  expectations,  of 
which  one  might  indefinitely  strengthen  or  weaken  another, 
but  of  which  none  could  afford  any  explanation  of  another* 
With  this  rudimentary  conception  {of  which  the  true  account 
is  that  it  is  the  presence  in  us  as  our  self*consciousnes3  o^H 
the  single  subject  which  is  presupposed  in  the  possibUity  of 
a  nature),  the  several  constancies  and  inconstancies  become 
constantly  more  and  more  explanatoiy  of  each  other*  Aa 
to  (h)y  if  the  supposition  of  an  unconditional  sequence  could 

be  arrived  at  in  the  way  suggested,  it  would  be   an  un- 

warranted  and  misleading  one. 


ON  THE  DIFFERENT  SENSES  OF  'FREEDOM' 

AS  APPLIED  TO  WILL  AND  TO  THE 

MORAL  PROGRESS  OF  MAN. 


NoteqftheJBdUor. 

The  leetareB  from  whicli  the  following  extract  is  taken  were  delivered 
in  the  heginning  of  1879,  in  continuation  of  the  course  in  which  the  die- 
cmaon  ci  Kant's  moral  theory  occurred.  The  portions  here  printed  are 
those  whidi  were  not  emhodied,  at  anj  rate  in  the  same  form,  in  the  Pro- 
Ugtnnemi  to  Ethiei.  See  Prolegmnma  to  EtMc8,  Book  ii.  ch.  L  sec  100, 
Edttor^a  note. 
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ON  THE   DIFFERENT    SENSES    OF    ^FREEDOM'! 

AS  APPUED  TO  WILL  AND  TO  THE  MOEAL 

PEOGRESS  OF  MAN. 


1.  Since  in  all  willing  a  man  is  his  own  ol>ie€t,  the  will 
is  always  free*  Or,  more  properly,  a  man  in  wiUing  U 
necessarily  free,  since  willing  constitntes  freedom,'  and  *  (v^ 
will  *  ia  the  pleonasm  *  free  freedom/  But  while  it  is 
important  to  insist  upon  thifl,  it  is  also  to  be  remembeiel 
that  the  nature  of  the  freedom  really  differs — ^the  freedofli 
means  quite  different  things — according  to  the  nature  of  tba 
object  which  the  man  makes  hia  own,  or  with  which  be 
identifies  himself.  It  is  one  thing  when  the  ohject  i^ 
^hich  self-satisfaction  is  sought  is  such  as  to  prevent  th&t 
self-satisfaction  being  found,  because  interfering  with  tie 
realisation  of  the  seeker^s  possibilities  or  his  progress 
towards  perfection :  it  is  another  thing  when  it  contribute* 
to  this  end.  In  the  former  case  the  man  is  a  free  agent  ifi 
the  act,  because  through  his  identification  of  himself  witli 
a  certain  desired  object — through  his  adoption  of  it  as  his 
good — ^he  makes  the  motive  which  determines  the  act^  and 
is  accordingly  conscious  of  himself  as  its  author.  But  in 
another  sense  he  is  not  free,  because  the  objects  to  which 
his  actions  are  directed  are  objects  in  which,  according  ta 
the  law  of  his  being,  satisfaction  of  himself  is  not  to 
found*  His  will  to  arrive  at  self-satisfaction  not  beinj 
adjusted  to  the  law  which  determines  where  this  sell 
satisfaction  is  to  be  found,  he  may  be  considered  in  the 
condition  of  a  bondsman  who  is  carrying  out  the  will  of 
another,  not  his  own.  From  this  bondage  he  emerges  in 
real  freedom,  not  by  overcoming  the  law  of  his  being,  m 

'  Id  that  Benve  in  which  '  Ixvedom  *  estpressM  a  state  of  Uie  toiil,  aa  disUa^ 
from  a  civil  relntitm. 
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by  getting  the  better  of  its  necessity,— every  fancied  effort 
to  do  80  is  but  a  new  exhibition  of  its  necessityj — ^but  by 
making  its  fulfilment  the  object  of  bis  wUl ;  by  seeking  the 
satisfiiction  of  himself  in  objects  in  which  he  believes  it 
should  he  found,  and  seeking  it  in  them  because  he  beheves 
it  ehonld  be  found  in  them.  For  the  objects  so  songht^ 
however  various  otberwisej  have  the  common  characteriatio 
that,  becanse  they  are  sought  in  such  a  spirit,  in  them  self- 
eatisfaetion  is  to  be  found ;  not  the  satisfaction  of  this  or 
that  desire,  or  of  each  particular  desire,  but  that  satisfaction, 
otherwise  called  peace  or  blessedness,  which  consists  in  th@ 
whole  man  having  found  bis  object ;  which  indeed  we  never 
experience  in  its  fulness,  which  we  only  approach  to  fall 
away  from  it  again,  but  of  which  we  know  enough  to  be 
sure  that  we  only  fail  to  attain  it  because  we  fail  to  seek  it 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  our  being,  because  we  have 
not  brought  ourselves  to  ^  gladly  do  and  suffer  what  we  must/ 
To  the  above  statement  several  objections  may  be  matle. 
They  will  chiefly  turn  on  two  points ;  (a)  the  use  made  of  the 
term  *  freedom';  {h)  the  view  that  a  man  is  subject  to  a 
law  of  his  being,  in  virtue  of  which  he  at  once  seeks  self- 
eatisfaction,  and  is  prevented  from  finding  it  in  the  objects 
which  he  actually  desires,  and  in  which  he  ordinariJy  seeks  it. 
2t  As  to  the  sense  given  to  ^  freedom,'  it  must  of  eocrse  be 
admitted  that  every  usage  of  the  term  to  express  anything  bat 
a  social  and  political  relation  of  one  man  to  others  involves 
a  metaphon  Even  in  the  original  application  its  sense  is  by 
no  means  fixed.  It  always  implies  indeed  some  exemption 
from  compulsion  by  others,  but  the  extent  and  conditions 
of  this  exemption,  as  enjoyed  by  the  *  freeman  *  in  different 
states  of  society,  are  very  various.  As  soon  as  the  term 
*  freedom  '  comes  to  be  applied  to  anything  else  than  an  esta- 
lished  relation  between  a  man  and  other  men,  its  sense 
uctuates  much  more.  Reflecting  on  their  consciousness,  on 
their  *  inner  life '  (i*e.  their  life  as  viewed  from  within) ,  men 
apply  to  it  the  terms  with  which  they  are  familiar  as 
expressing  their  relations  to  each  other.  In  virtue  of  that 
power  of  self-distinction  and  self-objectification,  which  he 
exprecses  whenever  he  says  *  I,'  a  man  can  set  over  against 
Umself  his  whole  nature  or  any  of  its  elements,  and  apply  to 
tiie  felatioB  thus  establislied  in  thought  a  term  borrowed 
fiom  relations  of  outward  life*    Hence,  as  in  Plato,  the  terma 
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*  freedom '  and  *  bondiige  '  maj  be  used  to  express  a  relmtioa 
between  the  man  on  the  one  side,  aa  distinguishing  himself 
from  all  impnlses  that  do  not  tend  to  his  true  good^  and 
thoae  impulses  on  the  other.    He  is  a  *  slave '  when  they  are 
masters  of  him, '  free '  when  master  of  them.    The  metaphor 
in  this  form  was  made  fm^her  nse  of  by  the  Stoics,  and 
carried  on  into  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church*     Since d 
there  is  no  kind  of  impulse  or  interest  which  a  man  cannot  1 
so  distinguish  from  himself  as  to  present  it   as  an    alien 
power,  of  wliich  the  influence  on  him  is  bondage,  the  parti- 
cular application  of  the  metaphor  is  quite  arbitrary*     It  may 
come  to  be  thought  that  the  only  freedom  is  to  be  found  in 
a  life  of  absolute  detachment  from  all  interests;  a  life  in 
which  the  pure  ego  conversea  solely  with  itself  or  with  a  God,  j 
who  is  the  same  abstraction  under  another  name.    Thie  ia  afl 
yiew  into  which  both  saints  and  philosophers  have  been  apt    i 
to  falL     It  means  practically,  so  far  as  it  means  ax^thing, 
absorption  in  some  one  interest  with  which  the  man  iden^ 
tifies  himself  in  exclusion  of  all  other  interests,  which  he 
seta  over  against  himself  as  an  infiuence  to  be  kept  aloof. 

With  St,  Paul  the  application  of  the  metaphor  haa  a 
special  character  of  its  own.  With  him  ^  freedom  *  is  specially 
freedom  from  the  law,  from  ordinances,  from  the  fear  which 
these  inspire,— a  freedom  which  is  attained  through  the  com- 
munication of  what  he  calls  the  ^  spirit  of  adoption '  or  *■  son* 
ship/  The  law,  merely  as  law  or  as  an  external  command,  is 
a  source  of  bondage  in  a  double  sense.  Presenting  to  man  a 
command  which  yet  it  does  not  give  him  power  to  obey,  ii 
destroys  the  freedom  of  the  life  in  which  he  does  what 
likes  without  recognising  any  reason  why  he  should  not  (thai 
state  of  which  St,  Paul  says  *  I  was  alive  without  the  law  i 
once ') ;  it  thus  puts  him  in  bondage  to  fear,  and  at  the  same  j 
time,  exciting  a  wish  for  obedience  to  itself  which  other 
desires  {^poi^/«j  aapKos)  prevent  from  being  accomplished,  it 
makes  the  man  feel  the  bondage  of  the  flesh,  *  What  I  will, 
that  I  do  not '  i  there  is  a  power,  the  flesh,  of  which  I  am  the 
slave,  and  which  prevents  me  from  performing  my  will  to 
obey  the  law.  Freedom  {also  called  *  peace,*  and  *  reconcilia-  M 
tion ')  comes  when  the  spirit  expressed  in  the  law  (for  the  " 
law  ifl  itself  *  spiritual  *  according  to  St<  Paul ;  the  '  flesh  * 
through  which  it  is  weak  is  mine,  not  the  law's)  becomes  tha 
principle  of  action  in  the  man.     To  the  man  thus  delivered^ 
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BB  St,  Panl  conceives  him,  we  might  almost  apply  phraseology 
like  Kant*s.  *  He  is  free  because  conscious  of  himself  as  the 
author  of  the  law  which  he  ohejs/     He  ia  no  longer  a  ser^ 

drant,  but  a  son*  He  is  conscious  of  union  with  God,  whose 
will  as  an  external  law  he  before  sought  in  vain  to  obey, 
but  whose  *  righteousneas  ia  fulfilled '  in  him  now  that  he 
*  walks  after  the  spirit-'     What  waa  before  '  a  law  of  ain  and 

'death'  la  now  a  '  law  of  the  spirit  of  life.'  (See  Episth  io 
1  B&mang,  viii<) 
3.  But  though  there  ia  a  point  of  connection  between  St, 
Paul's  conception  of  freedom  and  bondage  and  that  of  £ant, 
which  renders  the  above  phrase  appUcable  in  a  certain  sense 
to  the  *  spiritual  man  '  of  St*  Paul,  yet  the  two  conceptions 
are  very  different.  Moral  bondage  with  Kant,  as  with  Plato 
and  the  Stoics,  is  bondage  to  the  flesh-     The  heteronomy  of 

|.the  will  is  its  submiaaion  to  the  impulse  of  pleasure- seeking, 

^MB  that  of  which  njan  is  not  in  reapect  of  hia  reason  the 
inthor,  but  which  belongs  to  him  as  a  merely  natural  being. 
A  «tate  of  bondage  to  law,  as  such,  he  does  not  contemplate. 
It  might  even  be  urged  that  Kant*s '  freedom  *  or  *  autonomy'  of 
the  will,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  he  supposed  it  attainable 
by  man,  is  very  much  like  the  state  described  by  St-  Paul  as 
Ihat  from  which  the  communicatiou  of  the  spirit  brings  de- 
liverance,— the  state  in  which '  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  affcer 
the  inward  man,  but  6nd  another  law  in  my  members  warring 
rith  the  law  of  my  reason  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to 
the  law  of  sin  in  my  members.'  For  Kant  seema  to  hold  that 
the  will  is  actually  '  autonomous,'  Le,  determined  by  pure 
consciousness  of  what  should  be,  only  in  rare  acts  of  the  beat 
man.  He  argues  rather  for  our  being  conscious  of  the  pos^ 
sibility  of  such  determination,  as  evidence  of  an  ideal  of  what 
the  good  will  is,  than  for  the  fact  that  anyone  is  actually  so 
ctetermined.  And  every  determination  of  the  will  that  does  not 
proceed  from  pure  consciouaneas  of  what  should  be  he  ascribes 
to  the  pleaaure*  see  king  which  belongs  to  man  merely  as  a 
^  Hatar*wesen,'  or  as  8t«  Paul  might  say  '  to  the  law  of  sin 
his  members/  What,  it  may  be  asked^  is  such  *  freedom,* 
or  rather  such  consciousness  of  the  poaaibility  of  freedom, 
worth  ?  May  we  not  apply  to  it  St,  PauFs  words, '  By  the 
law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin  '?  The  practical  result  to  the 
idividuiil  of  that  consciousness  of  the  possibility  of  freedom 
rhich  m  all  that  the  autonomy  of  will^  as  really  attainable  by 
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man,  according  to  Kant's  view,  amounts  to,  is  to  make  him 
aware  of  the  heteronomy  of  bis  will,  of  its  bondage  to  motivea 
of  which  reason  is  not  the  author, 

4.  This  is  an  objection  which  many  of  Kant's  statements 
of  hiff  doctrine,  at  any  ratej  fairly  challenge.  It  was  chiefly 
because  he  seemed  to  make  freedom  *  an  unrealised  and  uji- 
realisable  state,  that  his  moral  doctrine  was  found  un- 
satisfactory by  HegeL  Hegel  holds  that  freedom,  as  the  ^ 
condition  in  which  the  will  is  determined  by  an  object  V 
adequate  to  itself,  or  by  an  object  which  itself  as  reason 
constitutes,  is  realised  in  the  state.     He  thinks  of  the  state 

in  a  way  not  familiar  to  Englishmen,  a  way  not  unlike  that 
in  which  Greek  philosophers  thought  of  the  iroXis^  as  a  society 
governed  by  laws  and  institutions  and  established  customs 
which  secure  the  common  good  of  the  members  of  thesoeiet; 
— enable  them  to  make  the  best  of  themselves^ — and  are 
cognised  as  doing  so.     Such_a  §tate_iB  *  objective  freedoin 
fi*eedom  is  realised  in  it  because  m  it  the  reason,  the  self- 
determining  principle  operating  in  man  wfhis  wiU,  has  fouinL 
a  perfect  expression  for  itself  (as  an  artist  maybe  cdiisiderecl 
to  express  himself  in  a  perfect  work  of  art);  and  the  mam 
who  is  determined   by  the  objects  which  the  well-ordered 
state  presents  to  him  is  determined  by  that  which  is  th<3 
perfect  expression  of  his  reason,  and  is  thus  fi'ee* 

5,  There  is,  no  doubt,  truth  in  this  view.  I  have  alread 
tried  to  show  ^  how  the  self-distinguishing  and  self-seekin; 
consciousness  of  man,  acting  in  and  upon  those  human  wants 
and  ties  and  affections  which  in  their  proper  human  character 
have  as  little  reality  apart  from  it  as  it  apart  from  them, 
gives  rise  to  a  system  of  social  relations,  with  laws, 
customs,  and  institutions  corresponding;  and  how  in  this 
system  the  individual's  conscionsness  of  the  absolutely  desir- 
able, of  something  that  should  be,  of  an  ideal  to  be  realisetl 
in  his  life,  finds  a  content  or  object  which  has  been 
constituted  or  brought  into  being  bj  that  consciousness 
itself  as  working  through  generations  of  men  ^  how  interests 
are  thus  supplied  to  the  mau  of  a  more  concrete  kind  than 
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*  In  the  mm^  ot  *  autoBomy  of  rational 
will,'  or  d^^tcrminAtion  by  &u  object 
which  r«asoD  const  itutea,  aa  dijttitict 
from  det^miinfttioo  bj  fti*  object  which 
the  man  makeij  hh  own^    thb  latter 


detcrminatioD  Kant  would  hart  : 
tibed  ns  chiir^tctcrif^tit^  of  e^ei^  hit 
aet,  properly  fiy  caJled. 

^  [in  a  pfefiotLA  confsfl  of  leetiifos.  1 
Set  Pf^4f^mem$  to  Ethmf  III*  jw.] 
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the  intereBt    in  fulfilment   of  a   universally   binding   laiir 

because  aiiiTerBallj  binding,  but  which  yet  are  the  product  of 

reason,  and  in  satisfying  which  he  is  conscious  of  attainiDg  a 

true  good,  a  good  contributory  to  the  perft?ction  of  himself  and 

his  kind.    There  is  thus  something  in  ail  forms  of  society  that 

tends  to  the  freedom^  at  least  of  some  favoured  individuals, 

because  it  tends  to  actualize  in  them  the  possibility  of  that 

determination  by  objects  conceived  as  desirable  in  distinction 

from  objects  momentarily  desired^  which  is  determination  by 

Tteason.'    To  pitt  it  otherwise,  the  effect  of  his  social  relations 

on  a  man  thus  favoured  is  that,  whereas  in  all  willing  the  i 

itidividual  seeks  to  satisfy  himself,  this  man  seeks  to  satisfy 

liimself,  not  as  one  who  feels  this  or  that  desire,  but  as  one 

who  conceiveSj  whose  nature  demands,  a  permanent  good*  ' 

So  far  as  it  is  thus  in  respect  of  his  rational  nature  that  he 

makes  himself  an  object  to  himself,  his  will  ia  autonomous* 

Thin  was  the  good  which  the  ideul  iroXtSj  as  conceived  by 

"the  Greek  philosophers,  secured  for  the  true  woXiTi}^,  the 

man  who,  entering  into  the  idea  of  the  ttoXis,  was  equally 

qualified  ap^eiu  Mat  ap'^^&dai.     No  doubt  in  the  actual  Greek 

wokif  there  was   some  tendency  in  this    direction,   some 

tendency  to  rationalise  and   moralise   the  citizen.      With- 

tthe    real    tendency   the    ideal    possibility    would    not 
suggested  itself.      And   in  more  primitive  forms  of 
ty,  so  far  as   they  were   based    on   family  or  tribal 
E*"-'"tions,  we  can  see  that  the  same  tendency  must  have  been 
rork,  just  as  in  modern  life  the  consciousness  of  his 
fcion  as  member  or  head  of  a  family,  wherever  it  exists, 
SHarily  does  something  to  moralise  a  man.     In  modern 
v/iii  istendom,  with  the  extension  of  citizenship,  the  security 
of  family  life  to  all  men  (so  far  as  law  and  police  can  secure 
it)j  the  establishment  in  various  forms  of  Christian  fellowship 
of  which   the  morahsing  functions  grow  as  those   of  the 
magistrate  diminish,  the  number  of  indiyiduals  whom  society 
I  awakans  to  Interests  in  objects  contributory  to  human  per- 
'  feetion  tends  to  increase-     So  far  the  modem  state,  in  that 
full  sense  in  which  Hegel  uses  the  term  (as  including  all  the 
lagtencies  for  common  good  of  a  hiw-abiding  people),  does 
I  cootribute  to  the  realisation  of  freedom,  if  by  freedom  we 
the  autonomy  of  the  will  or  its  determination  by 


'  In  the  9enst  of  ' 


r  of  will.' 


\Thm  hiiit  ctiinse  is  queried  ia  th«  MS.} 
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rational  objects,  objects  wbich  help  to  satisfj  the  demand 
of  reason,  the  effort  after  self-perfection. 

6.  *0n  the  other  haud^  it  would  seem  that   we   canoat 
ei^ificantly   speak   of  freedom   except   with  referenoe  to 
individual  persons;   that   oulj  in  them   can    &eed0tit    be 
realiaad;  that  therefore  the  realisation  of  freedom  in  the 
Btate  can  onlj  mean  the  attainment  of  freedom   by  indi- 
Tiduala  through   infiuenees  which  the  state  (in  the  wida^ 
sense    spoken    of)    E^npplies, — 'freedom'  here,    as    bef ore^^ ' 
meaning  not  the  mere  b elf-determination  which  reDdera  aa^ 
responeible,  but  determination  by  reason,  'autonomy  of  the"g 
will  * ;  and  that  nnder  the  best  conditions  of  any  societ^^ 
that   has  ever  been  aueh  realisation  of  freedom  is  mosVb: 
imperfect.     To  an  Athenian  elave,  who  might  be  tised  tr^a 
gratify  a  master's  lust>  it  would  have  been  a  mockery  t«r^ 
speak  of  the  state  as  a  realisation  of  freedom ;  and  perhapi 
it  would  not  be  much  less  so  to  speak  of  it  as  such  to  ar~ 
untaught  and   under-fed  denizen  of  a   London  yard  witL-ra 
gin-shops  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left*     What  Hege-  1 
says  of  the  state  in  this  respect  seems  as  hard  to  squap^^^ 
with  facts  as  what  St.  Paul  says  of  the  Christian  whom  th« 
maniTestation  of  Christ  has  transferred  from  bondage  int 
*  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God/     In  both  cases  th^^ 
difference  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual  seems  to  be 
ignored  J   and   tendencies  seem  to  be  spoken  of  as  If  they 
were  accomplished  facts*     It  is  noticeable  that  by  uncritical 
readers  of  St.  Paul  the  account  of  himself  as  nnder  the  law 
(in  Romatu  ni.)»  with  the  *  law  of  sin  in  his  members  warring 
against  the  law  of  his  reason/  is  taken  as  applicable  to  the 
regenerate  Christian,  though  evidently  St.  Paul  meant  it  as 
a  description  of  the  state   from  which    the    Gospel^   the 
'  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
fiesh,'  set  hira  free.     They  are  driven  to  this  interpretation 
because,  though  they  can  understand  St.  PauFs  accoont  of 
his  deliverance  as  an  account  of  a  deliverance  achieved  for 
them  but  not  in  them,  or  as  an  assurance  of  what  is  to  be, 
they   cannot   adjust  it  to  the  actual    experience    of    the 
Christian  life.     In  the  same  way  Hegel's  account  of  freedotti 
as  realised  in  the  state  does  not  seem  to  correspond  to  the 
facts  of  society  as  it  is,  or  even  as,  under  the  nnaJteiuble 
conditions    of    human  nature,  it  ever  could   be;   though 
undoubtedly   there   is  a   work  of  moral  liberation,  which 
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Society^  tliroagh  ite  Tariou8  agencies,  ia  eotiatAntljr  carrying 
on  for  the  iiidiiidual. 

7.  Meanwhile  it  mofit  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  tbsae 
different  riews  as  to  the  manner  and  degree  in  whieb 
freedom  ia  to  be  attained^  *  freedom '  does  not  mean  that 
the  man  or  wiU  is  undetermined,  nor  yet  does  it  mean  mere 
eelf-determination,  which  {unless  denied  altogether,  as  by 
tboee  who  take  the  strictly  naturalistic  view  of  human 
action)  must  be  ascribed  equally  to  the  man  wlioae  will  ia 
lieteronomous  or  vicious,  and  to  him  whose  will  is  anto- 
Bomous  J  equally  to  the  man  who  recognises  the  antbority 
of  law  in  what  St*  Paul  would  count  the  condition  of  a 
bondman,  and  to  bim  who  fulfils  the  righteousness  of  the 
law  in  the  spirit  of  adoption.  It  means  a  particular  kind  of 
salf-detei-miDation ;  the  state  of  the  man  who  lives  indeed 
for  himself,  but  for  the  fnlfilment  of  himself  as  a  *  giver  ot 
Jaw  universal '  (Kant) ;  who  lives  for  himself^  but  only 
according  to  the  true  idea  of  himself,  accordiug  to  the  law 
of  his  being,  'according  to  nature'  {the  Stoics)  j  who  is  so 
taken  up  into  God,  to  whom  God  so  gives  the  spirit,  that 
there  is  no  constraint  in  his  obedience  to  the  divine  will 
{8t  Paul)  I  whose  interests,  as  a  loyal  citizen,  are  those  of  a 
well-ordered  state  in  which  practical  reason  expresses 
itself  (Hegel),  Now  none  of  these  modes  of  self-deter- 
mination ia  at  all  implied  in  *  freedom '  according  to  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  terra,  as  expressing  that  relation 
between  one  man  and  others  in  which  he  is  secured  from 
compulsion.  All  that  ia  so  implied  is  that  a  man  should 
have  power  to  do  what  he  wills  or  prefers.  No  reference  b 
made  to  the  natitre  of  the  will  or  preference,  of  the  object 
willed  or  preferred ;  whereas  according  to  the  usage  of 
*  freedom  *  in  the  doctrines  we  have  just  been  considering,  it 
is  not  constituted  by  the  mere  fact  of  actiugupon  preference, 
but  depends  wholly  on  the  nature  of  the  preference,  upon 
the  kind  of  object  willed  or  preferred. 

8.  K  it  were  ever  reasonable  to  wish  that  tlie  usage  of 
words  had  been  other  than  it  has  been  (any  more  than  that 
the  proceases  of  nature  were  other  than  they  ai'e),  one  might 
be  inclined  to  wish  that  the  term  *  freedom '  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  jiirisUc  sense  of  the  power  to  *  do  what  one  wills ' : 
for  the  extension  of  its  meaniog  seems  to  have  caused  much 
controversy  and   confusion.     But^  after  aU^  this  exteuaiun 
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does  bat  represent  Taxiotis  stagea  of  reflection  upon  the 
self-distiDguishing,  self-seeking,  self-asserting  principlet  of 
which  the  establishment  of  freedom,  as  a  relation  between 
man  and  man,  is  the  expression*  The  reflecting  man  is  not 
content  with  the  first  announcement  which  analysis  makes 
as  to  the  inward  condition  of  the  free  man,  vm.  that  he  can 
do  what  he  likes,  that  he  has  the  power  of  acting  according  ■ 
to  his  will  or  preference.  In  virtne  of  the  same  principle 
which  has  led  him  to  assert  himself  against  others,  and  thus 
to  canse  there  to  be  such  a  thing  as  (outward)  freedom,  he 
distingnishes  himself  from  his  preference^  and  asks  how  be  ia  ^ 
related  to  it,  whether  he  determines  it  or  how  it  is  deter- 
mined. Is  he  free  to  will,  as  he  is  free  to  act  i  or,  as  the 
act  is  determined  by  the  preference,  is  the  preference  deter- 
mined by  something  else?  Thus  Locke  (Easat/^  II,  21)  begins 
with  deciding  that  freedom  means  power  to  do  or  forbear 
from  doing  any  particular  act  upon  preference,  and  that, 
since  the  will  is  merely  the  power  of  preference,  tie  question 
whether  the  will  is  free  is  an  nnmeanmg  one  (equivalent  to 
the  question  whether  one  power  has  another  power) ;  that 
thus  the  only  proi>er  question  is  whether  a  man  (not  his  will) 
is  free,  which  must  be  answered  affirmatively  so  far  aa  he 
has  the  power  to  do  or  forbear,  as  above.  But  he  recognises 
the  propriety  of  the  question  whether  a  man  is  free  to  will 
as  well  as  to  act.  He  cannot  refuse  to  carry  back  the 
analysis  of  what  is  involved  in  a  man's  action  beyond  the 
preference  of  one  possible  action  to  another^  and  to  inquire 
what  is  implied  in  the  preference.  It  is  when  this  latt^'r 
question  is  raised,  that  language  which  is  appropriate  enough 
in  a  definition  of  outward  or  juristic  freedom  becomes  mis- 
leading. It  having  been  decided  that  the  man  civilly  free 
has  power  over  his  actions,  to  do  or  forbear  according  to 
preference,  it  is  asked  whether  he  has  also  power  to  prefer. 

9.  But  whUe  it  is  proper  to  ask  whether  in  any  particular 
case  a  man  has  power  over  his  actions,  because  his  nerves  and 
limbs  and  muscles  may  be  acted  upon  hy  another  person  or 
a  force  which  is  not  he  or  his,  there  is  no  appropriateness  in 
asking  the  question  in  regajxi  to  a  preference  or  will^  becauss 
this  cannot  be  so  acted  on.  If  so  acted  on,  it  would  not  be 
a  will  or  preference.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  will  which 
a  man  is  not  conscious  of  as  belonging  to  himself,  no  suck 
thing  as   an  act  of  will  which  he  is  not  conscious  of 
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isstiing  from  himself.  To  ask  whether  he  has  power  oyer  it, 
or  ivhether  some  other  power  than  he  determines  it,  is  like 
aeking  whether  he  is  other  than  himself*  Thus  the  question 
whether  a  man,  having  power  to  act  according  to  hia  will, 
or  being  free  to  act,  has  also  power  over  his  will^  or  is  free 
to  willj  has  jast  the  same  impropriety  that  Locke  points  out 
in  the  question  whether  the  will  is  free.  The  latter  question, 
on  the  supposition  that  there  is  power  to  enact  the  will, — a 
supposition  which  is  necessarily  made  by  those  who  raise  the 
ulterior  question  whether  there  is  power  over  the  will,^ — is 
equivalent,  as  Locke  sees,  to  a  question  whether  freedom  is 
free.  For  a  will  which  there  is  power  of  enacting  consti- 
tes  freedom,  and  therefore  to  ask  whether  it  is  free  is  like 
king  (to  use  Locke's  instance)  whether  riches  are  rich 
(*  rich '  being  a  denomination  from  the  possession  of  riches, 
just  as  *  free  '  is  a  denomination  from  the  possession  of  free- 
dom, in  the  sense  of  a  will  which  there  is  power  to  enact). 
But  if  there  is  this  impropriety  in  the  question  whether  the 
will  is  free,  there  is  an  equal  one  in  the  qaestiou  which 
eke  entertains,  viz-  whether  man  ia  free  to  will,  or  baa 
wer  over  hia  wlIL  It  amounts  to  asking  whether  a  cer- 
in  power  is  also  a  power  over  itself :  or,  more  precisely, 
whether  a  man  possessing  a  certain  power — that  which  we 
call  freedom — ^has  also  the  same  power  over  that  power. 
10.  It  may  be  said  perhaps  that  we  are  here  pressing 
[  words  too  closely  ;  that  it  is  of  course  understood,  when  it  is 
^^ksked  whether  a  man  has  power  over  his  will,  that  '  power  * 
^^9  used  in  a  different  sense  from  that  which  it  hears  when  it 
is  asked  whether  he  has  power  to  enact  his  will :  that  *  free- 
dom/ in  like  nmneer,  is  understood  to  express  a  different 
kind  of  power  or  relation  when  we  ask  whether  a  mania 
free  to  will,  and  when  we  ask  whether  he  is  free  to  act,  But 
granting  that  all  this  has  been  understood,  the  misleading 
^flffecta  of  the  question  in  the  form  under  consideration  (*  Is  a 
^Bnan  free  to  will  as  well  as  to  act?  '  '  Has  he  power  over  Ms 
^Biill  ?  ')  remain  written  in  the  history  of  the  *  free-will  con- 
I^Rroversy**  It  has  mainly  to  answer  for  two  wrong  ways  of 
tbinking  on  the  subject;  (a)  for  the  way  of  thinking  of  the 
determining  motive  of  an  act  of  will,  the  object  willed,  as 
fiomethiug  apart  fr*om  the  will  or  the  man  willing,  so  that  in 
ing  determined  by  it  the  man  is  supposed  not  to  be  self- 
termined,  hut  to  be  determined  as  one  natural  event  by 
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anotlier,  or  at  best  as  a  natural  organism  by  the  foreea 
actiug  on  it:  (fe),  for  the  view  that  the  only  way  of  escaping 
this  concluaioa  is  to  regard  the  will  as  independent  of 
motives,  as  a  power  of  deciding  between  motives  without 
any  motive  to  determine  the  decision,  which  most  mean 
without  reference  to  any  object  willed*  A  man^  having  (in 
virtue  of  bis  power  of  self-distinction  and  self-objectification) 
presented  his  will  to  himself  as  something  to  be  thooght 
about,  and  being  asked  whether  he  has  power  over  it* 
whether  he  is  free  in  regard  to  it  as  he  is  free  against  other 
persons  and  free  to  use  his  limbs  and,  through  them, 
material  things,  this  way  or  that,  ronst  very  soon  decide  that 
he  is  not.  His  will  is  himself.  His  chamcter  necessarily 
shows  itself  in  his  will.  We  have  already,  in  a  previous 
lecture,^  noticed  the  practical  fallacy  involved  in  a  man*s 
saying  that  he  cannot  help  being  what  he  is,  as  if  he  were 
controlled  by  external  power ;  but  he  being  what  he  is,  and 
the  circumstances  being  what  they  are  at  any  particular  con- 
juncture, the  determination  of  the  will  is  already  given,  jufit 
as  an  effect  is  given  in  the  sum  of  its  conditions*  The  deter* 
mination  of  the  will  might  be  different,  but  only  through  the 
man^s  being  different.  But  to  ask  whether  a  man  has  pow^ 
over  determinations  of  his  will^  or  is  free  to  will  as  he  is  to 
act,  as  the  question  is  commonly  under st/iod  and  as  Locke 
understood  it,  is  to  ask  whether,  the  man  beiug  what  at  any 
time  he  is,  it  is  still  uncertain  (1)  whether  he  will  choose  or 
forbear  choosing  between  ceHaiu  possible  courses  of  action, 
and  (2)  supposing  him  to  choose  one  or  other  of  them,  which 
he  wiU  choose. 

11.  Now  we  must  admit  that  there  is  really  no  such 
uncertain ty*     The  appearance  of  it  is  due  to  our  ignorance 
of  the  man  and  the  circumstances.   K^  however,  because  this 
is  so,  we  answer  the  question  whether  a  man  has  power  over 
his  will,  or  ig   free  to  will,  in  the  negative,*  we  ttt  once  ^ 
suggest  the  conclusion  that  something  else  has  power  over  ■ 
it,  viz,  the  strongest  motive-     We  ignore  the  truth  that  in 
being  determined  by  a  strongest  motive,  in  the  only  sense     , 
in  which  he  is  really  so  determined,  the  man  (as  previously  ■ 

■  {PrBiegi>jnena  to  £5fAifl*,|§  107,  ff  ]  mxitf    a  mt^n's  will    ii    hlm««lf,  la^ 

*  Itifitmia  of  laying  (as  we  itboiild)  *  freedom '  and  *  powtiT '  fxpnsa  reJi^ 

tb&i  it  ii  oDe  of  tha&e  iiD%pprDpriat«  tiom  betwi'eti   a  man  and  vomel^iog 

4)uwtioDA  to  which  there  is  no  aDMwet:  otfaer  tbai]  hiniiielf. 
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Eied)*  is  determined  bj  himself,  bj  an  object  of  his 
own  making,  and  we  come  to  think  of  the  will  as  detarmineil 
like  any  natural  phsBnomenon  bj  causes  external  to  it<  All 
thi§  ia  the  consequence  of  asking  questions  about  the 
relatioQ  between  a  man  and  his  will  in  terms  onlj  appro- 
priate to  the  relation  between  the  man  and  other  men,  or 
to  that  between  the  man  and  his  bodily  members  or  the 
materials  on  which  he  acts  through  them, 

1 2*  On  the  other  side  the  consciousness  of  self-determina* 
tion  resists  this  conclusion ;  but  so  long  as  we  start  from  the 
question  whether  a  man  has  power  over  his  will,  or  is  free 
to  will  as  well  as  to  act,  it  seems  as  if  the  objectionable 
conclasiou  conld  only  be  avoided  by  answering  this  question 
in  the  affirmative.  But  to  say  that  a  man  has  power  over 
determinations  of  his  will  is  naturally  taken  to  mean  that 
he  can  change  his  will  while  he  himself  remains  the  same ; 
that  given  his  character,  motives,  and  circumstances  as  these 
at  any  time  are,  there  is  still  something  else  required  for 
^e  determination  of  his  will ;  that  behind  and  beyond  the 
rill  as  determined  by  some  motive  there  is  a  will,  itself  un- 
determined by  any  motive,  that  detennines  what  the  deter- 
mining motive  shall  be, — that  *  has  power  over '  his  preference 
or  choice,  as  this  has  over  the  motion  of  his  bodily  members. 
Bat  an  nnmotived  will  is  a  will  without  an  object,  which  is 
nothing.  The  power  or  possibility,  beyond  any  actual  deter- 
mination of  the  will,  of  determining  what  that  determination 
shall  be  is  a  mere  negation  of  the  actual  determination.  It 
IS  that  determination  as  it  becomes  after  an  abstraction  of 
the  motive  or  object  willed,  which  in  fact  leaves  nothing  at 
all.  If  those  moral  interests,  which  are  undoubtedly  in- 
volved in  the  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  man  and 
any  natural  phEenomenon,  are  to  be  made  dependent  on  belief 
in  such  a  power  or  abstract  possibility*  the  case  is  hopeless* 

13.  The  right  way  out  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  dis- 
cernment that  the  question  whether  a  man  is  free  to  will,  or 
has  power  over  the  determinations  of  his  wiU,  is  a  question  to 
which  there  is  no  answer,  because  it  is  asked  in  inappropriate 
tenns ;  in  terms  that  imply  some  agency  beyond  the  will 
which  determines  what  the  will  sbail  be  (as  the  will  itself  ia 
an  agency  beyond  the  motions  of  the  muscles  which  deter- 
mines  what  those  motions  shall  be},  and  that  as  to  this 
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agency  it  inay  be  asked  whether  it  does  or  doea  not  lie  in  the 
iTiaB  him  self  •     In  truth  there  is  no  such  agency  beyond  the 
will  and  determining  how  the  will  shall  be  determined  ;  not 
in  the  man,  for  the  will  is  the  aelf-conacions  man  ;  not  else- j 
where  than  in  the  man,  not  outside  him,  for  the  self-conscious  I 
man  has  no  outside.     He  is  not  a  body  in  epace  with  other! 
bodies  elsewhere  in  spiiee  acting  npon  it  and   determining' 
its   motions.      The  sell-conscious   man    is  determined   by 
objects,  which  id  order  to  be  objects  must  already  be  in  con- 
scionsness,  and  in  order  to  be  hw  objects,  the  objects  which 
determine  him,  must  already  have  been  made  his  own*      To 
say  tliat  they  liave  power  over  him  or  his  will,  and  that  he  1 
or  his  will  has  power  over  them,  is   equally   misleading. 
Such  language  is  only  applicable  to  the  relation  between  an 
agent  and  patient,  when  the  agent  and  the  patient  {or  at  any 
rate  the  agent)  can  exist  separately.     But  s elf-con sciousn esa  j 
and  its  object,  will  and  its  object,  form  a  single  indiyidiml  [ 
unity.     Without  the  constitntive  action  of  man  or  Ms  will 
the  objects  do  not  exist;  apart  from  determination  by  some 
object  neither  he  nor  his  will  would  be  more  than  an  unreal  ^ 
abstraction. 

14>  If,  however,  the  question  is  persisted  in,  *Has  a  man  ' 
power    over    the  deternnnationa   of   his   will?  *    we   must 
answer  both  *  yes  *  and  *  no,*     *  No/  in  the  sense  tliat  he  is 
not  other  than  his  will,  with  ability  to  direct  it  aa  the  will 
directs  the  muscles.     *  Yes,'  in  the  sense  that  nothing  ex* 
ternal  to  him  or  his  will  or  self-consciousness  ha^  power  over 
them,     *  No,'  again,  in  the  sense  that,  given  the  man  and 
his  object  as  he  and  it  at  any  time  are,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  the  vrill  being  determined  except  in  one  way,  for  the  will 
is  already  determinedj  being  nothing  else  than  tlie  man  aa 
directed  to  some  object.    *  Yes/  in  the  sense  that  the  deter^  ] 
mining  object  is  determined  by  the  man  or  will  just  aa  much  j 
as  the  man  or  vdll  by  the  object.     The  fact  that  the  state  of  I 
the  man,  on  which  the  nature  of  his  object  at  any  time 
depends,  is  a  result  of  previous  states,  does  not  affect  the 
validity  of  this  last  assertion,  since   (as  we  have  seen  ')  all 
these  states  are  states  of  a  self- consciousness  from  which  all 
alien  determination,  all  determination  except  through  the 
medium  of  self-consciousness,  is  excluded. 

15.  In  the  above  we  have  not  supposed  any  account  to  be 
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taken  of  the  character  of  the  objects  willed  in  the  application 
to  the  wUI  itself  of  the  question  'free  or  not  free,*  which  ia 
properlj  applied  onlj  to  an  action  (motion  of  the  bodily 
members)  or  to  a  relation  between  one  man  and  other  men» 
Those  who  nnwiseiy  consent  to  entertain  the  question  whether 
a  man  is  free  to  will  or  has  power  over  determinationa  of  hia 
will,  and  answer  it  affirmatively  or  negatively,  consider  their 
answer,  whether  'yes  *  or  '  no,'  to  be  equally  appHcable  what" 
ever  the  nature  of  the  objectjs  willed.  If  they  decide  that  Si 
man  is  *  free  to  will/  they  mean  that  he  id  so  in  all  cases  of 
willing,  whether  the  object  willed  be  a  satisfaction  of  animal 
appetite  or  an  act  of  heroic  self-sacrifice ;  and  conversely,  if 
they  decide  that  he  is  not  free  to  will,  they  mean  that  he  is  not 
so  even  in  cases  when  the  action  is  done  upon  <x>ol  calculation  or 
upon  a  principle  of  duty,  as  much  as  when  it  is  done  on  im- 
palse  or  in  passion.  Thruughout  the  controversy  as  to  free 
will  that  has  been  carried  on  among  English  psychologista 
this  is  the  way  in  which  the  question  has  been  commonly  dealt 
with.  The  freedom,  claimed  or  denied  for  the  will,  has  been 
claimed  or  denied  for  it  irrespectively  of  those  objects  willed, 
on  the  nature  of  which  the  goodness  or  badnesa  of  the  will 
depends. 

16.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  Stoics,  St.  Paul,  Kimt, 
and  Hegel,  as  we  have  seen,  the  attainment  of  freedom  (at 
any  rate  of  the  reality  of  freedom,  as  distinct  firom  some 
mere  possibility  of  it  which  constitutes  the  distinctive  human 
nature)  depends  on  the  character  of  the  objects  willed,  la 
all  these  ways  of  thinking,  however  variously  the  proper  object 
of  will  is  conceived,  it  is  only  as  directed  to  this  object,  and 
thus  (in  Hegelian  language)  corresponding  to  its  idea,  that 
the  will  is  supposed  to  be  free.  The  good  will  is  free^  not 
the  bad  wilL  Such  a  view  of  course  implies  some  element 
of  identity  between  good  will  and  bad  wUI,  between  will  as 
not  yet  corresponding  to  its  idea  and  will  as  ao  correspond' 
ingp  St.  Paul  indeed,  not  being  a  systematic  thinker  and 
being  absorbed  in  tlie  idea  of  divine  grace,  ia  apt  to  speak  as 
if  there  were  nothing  in  common  between  the  carnal  or  natural 
man  (the  will  as  in  bondage  to  the  flesh)  and  the  spiritual 
man  (the  will  as  set  free) ;  just  as  Plato  commonly  ignores 
tiie  unity  of  principle  in  all  a  man's  actions,  and  repre- 
^  virtuous   actions  as    coming  from  the  God    in    man, 

ius  actirms  from  the  beast.     Kant  and  Hegel, 


>wever. 
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thoiigli  tbey  do  not  consider  the  will  ad  it  is  in  every  man, 
good  and  bad,  to  be  free  \  tliongh  Kant  in  his  later  ethical 
TvritingSj  and  Hegel    {I  think)   always,   confine    the   term 

*  Wille  *  to  the  will  m  having  attained  freedom  or  come  to 
correspond  to  its  idea,  and  apply  the  term  *  WiJlfciir '  to  that 
self-determining  principle  of  action  which  belongs  to  erery 
man  and  is  in  their  view  the  mere  possibility,  not  actuality,  of 
froedom,^ — yet  quite  recognise  what  haa  been  above  insisted  on 
as  the  common  characteristic  of  all  willing,  tlie  fact  that  it  is 
not  a  determination  from  without,  like  the  determination  of 
any  natural  event  or  agent^  but  the  realisation  of  an  object 
wbich  the  agent  presents  to  himself  or  makes  his  own,  the 
determination  by  an  object  of  a  subject  which  itself  eonscionsly 
determines  that  object ;  and  they  see  that  it  is  only  for  a  sub- 
ject free  in  this  sense  (*an  sich*  but  not  *fiir  sich/  SumjiiU 
hut  not  itfspjiia)  that  the  reality  of  freedom  can  exists 

17*  Now  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the   use  of 

*  freedom '  to  express  the  state  of  the  will,  not  as  directed  to  any 
and  every  object,  but  only  to  those  to  which,  according  to  the 
law  of  nature  or  the  will  of  God  or  its  *  idea,'  it  should  be 
directed,  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  This  usage 
of  the  term  is,  at  any  rate,  no  more  a  departure  from  the 
primary  or  juristic  sense  than  is  its  application  to  the  will  as 
distinct  fix>m  action  in  any  sense  whatever-  And  certainly  the 
unsophisticated  man,  as  soon  as  the  usage  of  *  freedom' 
to  express  exemption  from  control  by  other  men  and  ability 
to  do  as  he  likes  is  departed  from,  can  much  more  readily 
assimilate  the  notion  of  states  of  the  inner  man  described 
as  bondage  to  evil  passions,  to  terrors  of  the  law,  or  on 
the  other  hand  as  freedom  from  sin  and  law,  freedom  in 
the  consciousness  of  union  with  God,  or  of  harmony  with  the  _ 
true  law  of  one's  being,  freedom  of  true  loyalty,  freedom  ■ 
in  devotion  to  self-imposed  duties^  than  he  can  assimilate 
the  notion  of  freedom  as  freedom  to  wiD  anytMng  and 
everything,  or  as  exemption  from  determination  by  motivest 

or  the  constitution  by  himself  of  the  motives  which  determine 
his  will.  And  there  is  so  far  less  to  justify  the  extension 
of  the  usage  of  the  term  in  these  latter  ways  than  in  the 
form  en  It  would  seem  indeed  that  there  is  a  real  community 
of  meaning  between  ^  freedom  ^  as  expressing  ihe  condition  of 
a  citizen  of  a  civilised  state^  and  ^  freedom '  aa  expressing 
the  condition  of  a  man  who  is  inwardly  '  master  of  himself/ 
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Tliat  is  to  aaj,  the  practical  conception  bj  a  man  ('  practical ' 
in  the  sense  of  having  a  tendency  to  realise  itaelf)  of  a  self- 
satisfaction  to  be  attained  in  his  becoming  what  he  should 
be,  what  he  has  it  ia  him  to  be,  in  fulfilment  of  the  law  of 
his  being, — or,  to  vary  the  words  bat  not  the  meaning,  in 
attainment  of  the  right^oasness  of  God,  or  in  perfect  obedi- 
ence to  self-imposed  law,— this  practical  conception  is  the 
outcome  of  the  same  self-seeking  principle  which  appears  in 
a  ma.n*3  assertion  of  himself  against  other  men  and  against 
nature  (*  against  other  men/  as  claiming  their  recognition  of 
him  as  being  what  they  are ;  *  against  nature,'  as  able  to  use  it). 
This  assertion  of  himself  is  the  demand  for  freedom,  freedom 
in  the  primary  or  juristic  sense  of  power  to  act  according  to 
choice  or  preference.  So  far  as  such  freedom  is  established 
for  any  man,  this  assertioti  of  himself  is  made  good ;  and 
soch  freedom  is  precious  to  him  because  it  is  an  achiere- 
aent  of  the  self-eeeking  principle.  It  is  a  first  satisfaction 
its  daims,  which  is  the  condition  of  all  other  satis&etioa 
^  them.  The  consciousness  of  it  is  the  first  form  of  self- 
enjoyment,  of  the  joy  of  the  self-conscious  spirit  in  itself  as 
in  the  one  object  of  absolute  valae. 

18-  This  form  of  aelf-enjoyment,  however,  is  one  which 
consists  essentiallj  in  the  feeling  by  the  subject  of  a  possi- 
bility rather  than  a  reality,  of  what  it  has  it  ia  itself  to 
become,  not  of  what  it  actually  is*  To  a  captive  on  first 
winning  his  liberty,  as  to  a  child  in  the  early  experience  of 
power  over  his  limbs  and  through  them  over  material  tliingSj 
this  feeling  of  a  boundless  possibility  of  becoming  may  give 
T«al  joy ;  but  gradually  the  sense  of  what  it  is  not^  of  the 
rery  little  that  it  amounts  to,  must  predominate  over  the 
sense  of  actual  good  as  attained  in  it  Thus  to  the  grown 
man,  bred  to  civil  liberty  in  a  society  which  has  learnt  to 
make  nature  its  instrument,  there  is  no  self-enjoyment  in 
the  mere  consciousness  of  freedom  as  exemption  from  external 
control,  no  sense  of  an  object  in  which  he  can  satisfy  himself 
having  been  obtained. 

Still,  just  as  the  demand  for  and  attainment  of  fre^om 
from  e:ctemal  control  is  the  expression  of  that  same  self- 
seeldng  principle  from  which  the  quest  for  such  an  object 
proeeedSy  so  *  fr^dom '  is  the  natural  term  by  which  the 
man  describes  such  an  object  to  himsolf, — ^describes  to  him- 
self the  state  in  which  be  shall  have  realised  his  ideal  of 
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himself,  shall  he  at  one  with  the  law  which  he  recoguisea  as 
that  which  he  ought  to  obejj  shall  have  become  all  that  he 
has  it  in  him  to  be^  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  hia  being  or  *  life 
according  to  nature.'      Jnst  as  the   conscionsness  of  an 
nnattaitiable  ideal,  of  a  law  recognised  as  having  anthority 
bnt  with  which  one's  will  conflicts,  of  wants  and  impalsea 
which  interfere  with  the  fnlfiknent  of  one*3  poesibilitiea,  is  & 
consciousness  of  impeded  energyj  a  consciousness  of  oneself 
as  for  ever  thwarted  and  held  back,   so  the   forecast  of 
deliverance  from  these  conditions  is  as  natnrallj  said  to  be 
a  forecast  of '  freedom '  as  of  *  peace  *  or  *  blessednesa/     Nor  j 
is  it  merely  to  a  select  few,  and  as  an  expression  for  a| 
ileliverance  really  (as  it  would  seem)  unattainable  under  the 
conditions  of  any  life  that  we  know,  but  regarded  by  saints 
as  secured  for  them  in  another  world,  and  by  philosophers 
as  the  completion  of  a  process  which  is  eternally  complete 
in  God,  tliat  *  freedom*  commends  itself*     To  any  popular 
audience  interested  in  any  work  of  self-improvement  (e,g.  | 
to  a  temperance-meeting  seeking  to  break  the  bondage  to 
liquor),  it  is  as  an  effort  to  attain  freedom  that  such  work  I 
can  be  most  effectively  presented.    It  is  easy  to  teU  such 
people  that  the  term  is  being  misapplied ;    that  they  are  j 
quite  *  free '  as  it  is,  because  every  one  can  do  as  he  likes  ' 
so  long  as  he  does  not  prevent  another  from   doing  so; 
that  in  any  sense  in  which  there  is  such  a  thing  as  '  free 
will/  to  get  drunk  is  as  much  an  act  of  free  will  as  any- 
thing else.      StiU  the  feeling  of  oppression,  which  always 
goes  along  with  the   consciousness  of  nnfulfilled  possibiii^ 
ties,  will  always  give  meaning  to  the  representation  of  the 
effort  after  any  kind  of  self-improvement  as  a  demand  for  j 
*  freedom,* 

19,  The  variation  in  the  meaning  of  *  freedom*  having 
been  thus  recognised  ajid  accounted  for,  we  come  back  to  the 
more  essential  question  as  to  the  truth  of  the  view  which 
underlies  all  theories  implying  that  freedom  is  in  some  sense 
the  goal  of  moral  endeavour ;  the  view,  namely,  that  there 
is  some  will  in  a  man  with  which  many  or  most  of  his  volun- 
tary actions  do  not  accord,  a  higher  self  that  is  not  satisfied 
by  the  objects  which  yet  he  deliberately  pursues.  Some 
such  notion  is  common  to  those  different  theories  about  free- 
dom which  in  the  rough  we  have  ascribed  severally  to  the 
Stoics,  St.  Paul,  Kant,  and  HegeL     It  is  the  same  i 
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^wliich  was  previomlj*  pat  in  the  form,  /that  a  man  is  sub- 
let to  a  law  of  his  being,  in  virtae  of  which  he  at  once  seeks 
gU^eatisfactiDQ,  aod  is  prevented  from  finding  it  in  the 
bbjects  which  he  actaall  j  desires^  and  in  which  he  ordinarily 
seeks  iV  *  What  can  this  mean!**  it  may  he  asked.  *0f 
course  we  know  that  there  are  weak  people  who  never  anc- 
ceed  in  getting  what  they  want,  either  in  the  sense  that  they 
have  not  ability  answering  to  their  will,  or  that  they  are 
always  wishing  for  something  which  yet  they  do  not  wilL 
But  it  would  not  be  very  appropriate  to  apply  the  above 
formula  to  such  people^  for  the  man's  will  to  attain  certain 
objects  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  same  law  of  his  bein^  as 
the  lack  of  ability  to  attain  them,  nor  his  wish  for  certain 
objects  to  the  same  law  of  his  being  as  those  stronger  desires 
which  determine  his  will  in  a  contrary  direction.  At  any 
rate,  if  the  proposition  is  remotely  applicable  to  the  man 
who  is  at  ones  selfish  and  unsuccessful,  how  can  it  be  true 
in  any  sense  either  of  the  man  who  is  at  once  seliish  and 
sueceeda,  who  gets  what  he  wanta  (as  is  unquestionably  the 
case  with  many  people  who  live  for  what  a  prmri  moraUsta 
contit  unworthy  objects),  or  of  the  man  who  *  never  thinks 
about  himself  at  all/?  So  far  as  the  proposition  means  any- 
thing, it  would  seem  to  represent  Kant's  notion,  long  ago 
found  unthinkable  and  impossible,  the  notion  of  there  being 
two  wUIs  or  selves  in  a  man,  the  *  pure'  will  or  ego  and  the 

•  empirical '  will  or  ego,  the  pure  will  being  independent  of  a 
man's  actual  desires  and  directed  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  uni- 
rersal  law  of  which  it  is  itself  the  giver,  the  empirical  will 

determined  by  the  strongest  desire  and  directed  to  this 

'  that  pleasure-     In  this  proposition  the  *  objects  which  the 

nan  actually  desires  and  In  which  he  ordinarily  seeks  satis* 

lotion  '  are  presumably  objects  of  what  Kant  called  the 

*  empirical  will,'  while  the  *  law  of  his  being  *  corresponds  to 
Kuit's  *pure  ego*'  But  just  as  Kant  must  be  supposed  to 
bsfe  beliered  in  some  identity  between  the  pure  and  em- 
pirical will,  as  implied  in  the  one  term  *  will,'  though  ho 
does  not  explain  in  what  this  identity  consists,  so  the  pro- 
position before  us  apparently  ascribes  man's  quest  for  self- 
satisfaction  as  directed  to  certain  objects,  to  the  same  law  of 
his  being  which  prevents  it  tvom  finding  it  there^  Is  not 
this  nonsense?' 
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20»  To  such  questions  we  answer  as  follows.  Tte  pro- 
position  before  us^  like  all  the  tlieories  of  moral  freedom 
wliicli  we  ha?e  noticed^  undotibtedlj  implies  that  the  will 
of  every  tnan  is  a  form  of  one  consciously  self-realising 
principle,  which  at  the  same  time  is  not  truly  or  fully  ex- 
pressed in  any  man's  will.  As  a  form  of  this  self-realising 
principle  it  may  be  called,  if  we  like,  a  *  pure  ego  *  or  *  the 
pure  ego '  of  the  particular  person  ;  as  directed  to  this  or  that 
object  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  truly  express  the  self- 
realising  principle  of  which  it  is  a  form,  it  may  be  called  the 
*  empirical  ego  *  of  that  person.  But  if  we  use  such  laugiiage, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pure  and  empirical  egos 
are  still  not  two  egos  but  one  ego ;  the  pure  ego  being  the 
self-realising  principle  considered  with  reference  either  to  its 
idea,  its  possibility,  what  it  has  in  itself  to  become,  the  law 
of  its  being,  or  to  some  ul  timate  actualization  of  this  possibility; 
the  empirical  ego  being  the  same  principle  as  it  appears  in 
this  or  that  state  of  character,  which  results  from  its  action, 
but  does  not  represent  that  which  it  has  in  itself  to  become, 
does  not  correspond  to  its  idea  or  the  law  of  its  being.  By 
a  conscionsly  self -realising  principle  is  meant  a  principle 
that  is  determined  to  action  by  the  conception  of  its  own 
perfection,  or  by  the  idea  of  giving  reality  to  possibilities 
which  are  involved  in  it  and  of  which  it  is  conscious  as  so 
involved  ;  or,  more  precisely,  a  principle  which  at  each  stage 
of  its  existence  is  conscious  of  a  more  perfect  fonn  of  exist- 
ence as  possible  for  itself,  and  is  nioTed  to  action  by  that 
consciousness.  We  must  now  explain  a  little  more  fully  how 
we  understand  the  relation  of  the  principle  in  question  to 
what  we  call  our  wills  and  our  reason,— the  will  and  reason 
of  this  man  and  that,— and  how  we  suppose  its  action  to  con- 
stitute the  progress  of  morality. 

21-  By  *  practical  reason  '  we  mean  a  consciousness  of  a 
possibility  of  perfection  to  be  realised  in  and  by  the  subject 
of  the  consciousness.  By  *  will '  we  mean  the  effort  of  a  self- 
conscious  subject  to  satisfy  itself.  In  God,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascribe  reason  and  will  to  Him,  we  must  suppose  them  to 
he  absolutely  united.  In  Him  there  can  be  no  distinction 
between  possibility  and  realisation^  between  the  idea  of 
perfection  and  the  activity  determined  by  it-  But  in  men 
the  self-realising  principle,  which  is  the  manifestation  of 
Ood  in  the  world  of  becoming,  in  the  form  which  it  takes 
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will  at  beat  only  ieneU  to  reconciliation  with  itself  in  tbe 
form  which  it  takes  ae  reason.  Self-satisfaction,  the  pursuit 
of  which  is  will,  ie  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  realisatioa 
of  that  consciousness  of  possible  perfection,  which  m  reafion* 
In  this  sense  the  object  of  will  does  not  coincide  with  the 
object  of  reason.  On  the  other  haad,  just  because  it  is  self- 
satisfaction  that  is  sought  in  aU  willing,  and  because  bj  a 
self-conacious  and  self-realising  subject  it  is  only  in  the 
attainment  of  its  own  perfection  that  such  satigfaetion  can 
be  fonnd,  the  object  of  will  is  intnnsicallj  or  potentially* 
and  tends  to  become  acttmUy,  the  same  as  that  of  reason.  It 
is  this  that  we  erpresg  by  saying  that  man  is  subject  to  a 
tawof  hi^  being  which  prevents  him  from  finding  satisfaction 
in  the  objects  in  which  under  the  pressure  of  his  desires  it  is 
his  natural  impulse  to  seek  it.  This  *  natural  impulse  *  (not 
strictly  *  natural '}  is  itself  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the 
self-realising  principle  upon  what  would  otherwise  be  an 
animal  system,  and  is  modified,  no  doubtj  with  endless  com- 
plexity in  the  case  of  any  individual  by  the  result  of  such 
Iperation  through  the  ages  of  human  history.  But  though 
he  natural  impulses  of  the  will  are  thus  the  work  of  the  self- 
ealising  principle  in  us,  it  is  not  in  their  gratification  that 
his  principle  can  find  the  satisfaction  which  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  consciousness  of  becoming  perfect,  of  realising 
what  it  haa  it  in  itself  to  be.  In  order  to  any  approach  to 
this  aatisf action  of  Itself  the  self-realising  principle  must 
carty  its  work  farther.  It  must  overcome  the  *  natural 
impulseSj'  not  in  the  Bcnse  of  either  extiiiguishing  them  or 
denying  them  an  object,  but  in  the  sense  of  fusing  them 
with  those  higher  interests,  which  have  human  perfection 
in  some  of  its  forms  for  their  object.  Some  approach  to 
this  fusion  w^  may  notice  in  all  good  men;  not  merely  in 
thoie  in  whom  all  natural  passions,  love,  anger,  pride,  am- 
bition, are  enlisted  in  the  service  of  some  gieat  publie  cause, 
hut  in  those  with  whom  such  passions  are  all  governed 
by  some  such  commonplace  idea  as  that  of  educating  a 
&mily. 

22.  So  far  as  this  state  Is  reached,  the  man  may  be  said 
to  he  reconciled  to  *  the  law  of  his  being '  which  (as  was 
said  above)  prevents  him  from  finding  satisfaction  in  the 
objects  in  which  he  ordinarily  seeks  it,  or  anywhere  but  in 
the  realisation  in  himself  of  an  idea  of  perfection.     Since  tho 
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law  is,  in  fact,  the  action  of  that  Belf-realiBiBg  subject  which 

is  his  self,  and  which  exists  in  God  as  eternally  self- realised, 
he  may  be  said  in  this  reconciliation  to  be  at  peace  at  once 
with  himself  and  with  God.  U 

Again,  he  is  *  free,*  {1}  in  the  sense  that  he  is  the  aathor  " 
of  the  law  wliich  he  obeys  (for  this  la%v  is  the  eipression  of 
that  which  is  bis  self),   and  that  he    obeys  it  becanBa 
conscious  of  himself  as  its  author  i  in  other  words^  obeys  it  ■ 
from  that  impulse  after  self-perfection  which  is  the  source  I 
of  the  law  or  rather  constitutes  it.     He  is  '  free  *  {2)  in  the 
sense  that  he  not   merely  *  delights  in  the  law  after  the 
inward  man*  (to  use  St*  Paul's  phrase),  while  his  natural 
impulses  are  at  once  tbwarted  by  it  and  thwart  him  in  hta 
efibrfc  to  conform  to  it^  but  that  these  very  impuisea  ha?© 
been  drawn  into  its  service,  so  that  he  b  in  bondage  neither 
to  it  nor  to  the  flesh. 

From  the  same  point  of  view  we  may  say  that  his  wiU  w 
'autonomous/  conforms  to  the  law  which  ihe  will  itself  constd- 
tntes,  because  the  law  (which  prevents  him  from  finding  satis* 
faction  anywhere  but  in  the  realisation  in  himself  of  an  idea 
of  perfection)  represents  the  action  in  him  of  that  self^ 
realising  principle  of  which  his  will  is  itself  a  form.  There 
is  an  appearance  of  equivocation,  however,  in  this  way  of 
speaking,  because  the  *  wiU  '  which  h  liable  not  to  be  autono- 
moU8>  and  which  we  suppose  gradually  to  approach  autonomy 
in  the  sense  of  conforming  to  the  law  above  described^  ia 
not  this  self-realising  principle  in  the  form  in  which  this 
principle  involves  or  gives  the  law.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  the  self-realising  principle  as  constituting  that  effort 
after  self-satisfaction  in  each  of  us  which  is  liable  to  be  and 
commonly  is  directed  to  objects  which  are  not  contributory 
to  the  realisation  of  the  idea  of  perfection, — objects  which 
the  self-realising  principle  accordingly,  in  the  fulfilment  of 
its  work,  has  to  set  aside.  The  equivocation  is  pointed  out  by 
saying,  that  the  good  will  is  ^  autonomous  *  in  the  sense  of 
conforming  to  a  law  which  the  will  itself,  aitre£wo%  constitutes  j 
which  is,  in  factj  a  condensed  way  of  saying,  that  the  good 
will  is  the  wiU  of  which  the  object  coincides  with  that  of 
practical  reason ;  that  will  has  its  source  in  the  same  self- 
realising  principle  which  yields  that  cooacionsness  of  ai 
possible  self-per lectio n  which  we  call  reason, and  that  it  can 
only  correspond  to  its  idea,  or  become  what  it  haa  the  possi- 
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biliiy  of  becoming,  in  being  directed  to  tbe  reaUsation  of  that 
coiisciousiiess^ 

2S,  According  to  the  view  here  takeiij  theii^  reason  and 
will,  even  as  thej  exist  in  meiij  are  one  in  the  sense  that  tbej 
mre  alike  expressions  of  one  se It-realising  principle.  In  God, 
€>r  i&tber  in  the  ideal  human  person  aa  he  really  exists  in 
God»  they  are  actually  one  ;  i*e*  aelf-satisfaction  is  for  ever 
Booght  and  found  in  the  realisation  of  a  completely  articulated 
or  thoroughly  filled  idea  of  the  perfection  of  the  human  ]>ersoii* 
In  the  historical  man — in  the  men  that  have  bean  and  are 
comiDg  to  be — they  tend  to  unite.  In  the  experience  of 
mankind,  and  again  in  the  experience  of  the  individual  as 
determined  by  the  experience  of  mankind,  both  the  idea  of 
a  possible  perfection  of  man,  the  idea  of  which  reason  is  the 
fcculty,  and  the  impulse  after  self-satisfaction  which  belongs 
to  the  will,  undergo  modifications  which  render  their  recon- 
ciliation in  the  individual  (and  it  is  only  in  individuals  that 
they  can  be  reconciled,  because  it  is  only  in  them  that  they 
txist)  more  attainable.  These  modifications  may  be  stated 
summarily  as  (1)  an  increasing  coocreteness  in  the  idea  of 
hnman  perfection  ^  its  gradual  development  from  the  vague 
inarticulate  feeling  that  there  is  such  a  thing  into  a  concep- 
tion of  a  complex  organisation  of  life,  with  laws  and  institu- 
tions, with  relationships,  courtesies,  and  charities,  with  arts 
and  graces  through  which  the  perfection  is  to  be  attained ; 
and  (2)  a  corresponding  discipline,  through  inheritance  and 
education^  of  those  impulses  which  may  be  called  *  natural ' 
in  the  sense  of  being  independent  of  any  conscious  direction 
to  the  fulfilment  of  an  idea  of  perfection.  Such  discipline 
does  not  amount  to  the  reconclHation  of  will  and  reason;  it 
is  not  even*  properly  speaking,  the  beginning  of  it;  for  the 
reeonciliation  only  begins  with  the  direction  of  the  impulse 
after  self-satisfaction  to  the  realisation  of  an  idea  of  what 
fihould  be,  as  such  (because  it  should  be)  i  and  no  discipline 
through  inheritance  or  education,  just  because  it  is  only 
impulses  that  are  natural  (in  the  sense  defined)  which  it  can 
afieet,  can  bring  about  this  direction,  which,  in  theological 
language,  must  be  not  of  nature,  but  of  grace.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  most  refined  impulses  may  be  selfishly  indulged ; 
i.e-  their  gratification  may  be  made  an  object  in  pliice  of  that 
object  which  consists  in  the  realisation  of  the  idea  of  per- 
fection.  But  unless  a  discipline  and  refinement  of  the  natural 
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impolBes^  tLrongb  the  operation  of  social  iustitiitioiis  and  flrtst 
-went  on  pari  passu  with  the  expressioD  of  the  ideaof  perfeotioa 
in  each  institutions  and  arts,  the  direction  of  theimpnlsesotj 
the  individual  bj  this  idea,  when  in  eome  form  or  other  it 
has  been  couscionsly  awakened  in  him,  would  be  practicaJljf  ^ 
impossible.  The  moral  progress  of  mankind  has  no  reality 
except  as  resulting  in  the  formation  of  more  perfect  indi- 
Tidual  characters;  but  on  the  other  hand  every  progress^ 
towards  perfection  on  the  part  of  the  individual  eharacterfl 
presupposes  some  embodiment  or  expression  of  itself  by  the 
self-realiaing  principle  in  what  may  be  called  {to  speak  most 
generally)  the  organisation  of  life.  It  is  in  turn,  however, 
only  through  the  action  of  individuals  that  this  organisation 
of  life  is  achieved. 

24.  Thus  the  process  of  reconciliation  between  will  and 
reason, — the  process  through  which  each  alike  comes  actually 
to  be  or  to  do  what  it  is  and  does  in  possibihty,  or  according  j 
to  its  idea,  or  according  to  the  law  of  its  beiugj — so  faraafl 
it  comes  within  our  experience  may  be  described  as  follows.  ^ 
A  certain  action  of  the  aelf-realising  principle,  of  which 
individuals  snscaptible  in  various  forms  to  the  desxre 
better  themselves  have  been  the  media,  has  resulted  in  con- 
ventional morality  ;  in  a  system  of  recognised  rules  (whether 
in  the  shape  of  law  or  custom)  as  to  what  the  good  of  society 
requires,  which  no  people  seem  to  be  wholly  without.     The 
moral  progress  of  the  individual^  born  and  bred  under  such  a    m 
system  of  conventional  morality,  consists  (1)  in  the  adjust^fl 
tnent  of  the  self-seeking  principle  in  him  to  the  requirements" 
of  conventional  morality^  so  that  the  modes  in  which  he 
seeks  self-satisfaction  are  regulated  by  the  sense  of  what  is 
expected  of  him.     This  adjustment  (which  it  is  the  busine."^ 
of  education  to  effect)  is  so  far  a  determination  of  the  will 
as  in  the  individual  by  objects   which  the   universal  or 
national  human  will^  of  w^hich  the  will  of  the  individual  is  a 
partial  expression,  has  brought  into  erisbence,  and  is  thus 
a  determination  of  the  will  by  itself.     It  consists  (2)  in  a 
process  of  reflection,  by  which  this  feeling  in  the  individual 
of  what  is  expected  of  him  becomes  a  conception    (under 
whatever  name)  of  something  that  universally  should  be»  of 
something  absolutely  desirable,  of  a  single  end  or  object  of 
life.    The  content  of  this  conception  may  be  no  more  than 
what  was  already  involved  tn  the  individual's  feeling  of  what 
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is  expected  of  hioi ;  that  is  to  saj,  if  called  upon  to  state  in 
detail  what  it  is  that  has  to  be  done  for  the  attainmeDt  of 
the  absolute  raoral  end  or  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  what 
miiversaUj  should  be,  he  might  only  be  able  to  specify  con- 
duct which|  apart  from  any  such  explicit  coBoeptionj  he  felt 
was  expected  of  him-  Tor  all  that  there  is  a  great  differeDC© 
between  feeling  that  a  certain  line  of  conduct  is  expected  of 
me  and  conceiying  it  as  a  form  of  a  univei^al  duty.  So  long 
03  the  requirements  of  established  morality  are  felt  in  the 
former  way,  they  present  themselves  to  the  man  aa  imposed 
&om  without.  Hence,  though  they  are  an  expression  of 
practical  reason,  as  operating  in  previous  generations  of 
men,  yet,  unless  the  individual  conceives  them  as  relative  to 
ati  al^olute  end  eomuion  to  him  with  all  men,  they  become 
antagonistic  to  the  practical  reason  which  operates  in  him, 
and  which  in  him  is  the  source  at  once  of  the  demand  for 
self-satisfaction  and  of  the  effort  to  find  himself  in,  to  carry 
his  own  unity  intOj  all  things  presented  to  him-  Unless  the 
actions  required  of  him  by  *  the  divine  law,  the  civil  law,  and 
the  law  of  opinion  or  reputation  *  (to  use  Locke's  classifies^ 
tion)  tend  to  realise  his  own  idea  of  what  should  be  or  is  good 
on  the  whole,  they  do  not  form  an  object  which,  as  contem* 
plated,  he  can  harmonise  with  the  other  objects  which  he 
fi^eks  to  understand,  nor,  as  a  practical  object,  do  they  form 
one  in  the  attainment  of  which  he  can  satisfy  himself.  Hence 
before  the  completion  of  the  process  through  which  the  in* 
dividual  comes  to  conceive  tie  performance  of  the  actions 
expected  of  him  under  the  general  form  of  a  duty  which  in 
the  fireedom  of  his  own  reason  h©  recognises  as  biudiug, 
there  ta  apt  to  occur  a  revolt  against  conventional  morality. 
The  issue  of  this  may  either  be  an  apparent  suspension  of  the 
moral  growth  of  the  individual,  or  a  clearer  apprehension  of 
the  ^irit  underlying  the  letter  of  the  obligations  laid  on  him 
by  society,  which  makes  his  rational  recognition  of  duty, 
when  arrived  at,  a  much  more  valuable  influence  in  promote 
ing  the  moral  growth  of  society, 

25.  Process  (2),  which  may  be  called  a  reconciliation  of 
rtpason  with  itself,  because  it  is  the  appropriation  by  reason 
i  a  personal  principle  in  the  individual  of  the  work  which 
acting  through  the  media  of  other  persons,  has  already 
achieved  in  the  establishment  of  conventional  morality,  is  the 
condition  of  the  third  stage  in  which  the  moral  progress  of 
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NaUpf  ike  Editor. 

Theee  lectures,  which  are  partly  critical  and  partly  expository,  trett  d 
the  moral  grounds  upon  which  the  state  is  based  and  upon  which  obedience 
to  the  law  of  the  state  is  justified.  They  were  ddiyered  in  1879-80, 
following  upon  the  course  from  which  the  discusrnon  of  Kant's  monl 
theory  in  this  volume  is  taken.  The  two  courses  are  directly  connected, 
civil  institutions  being  throughout  regarded  as  the  external  expression  of  tiie 
moral  progress  of  mankind,  and  as  supplying  the  material  through  whidi 
the  idea  of  perfection  must  be  realised. 

As  is  implied  in  section  6,  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  political  obli- 
gation forms  part  of  a  wider  inquiry  into  the  concrete  forms  of  morality  in 
general,  '  the  detail  of  goodness.'  The  lecturer  had  intended  to  complete 
the  course  by  a  consideration  of  'social  virtues'  and  'moral  sentiments';  but 
this  intention  was  not  carried  out.    (See  section  251.) 
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A*    THB  GBOUIWS  OF  POLITIOAL  OBLIGATION, 

1.  The  subject  of  this  course  of  lectnres  is  tlie  prineiplea  * 
of  political  obligation  ;  and  that  term  is  Intended  to  include 
tlie  obligation  of  the  subject  towards  the  BOTereigB,  the 
obligation  of  the  citizen  towards  the  state,  and  the  obligation 
'  individuals  to  each  other  as  enforced  hj  a  political  superior* 
I;  purpose  ia  to  consider  the  moral  function  or  object  ^ 
^rved  by  law,  or  by  the  system  of  rights  and  obligations 
which  the  state  enforces,  ajid  in  so  doing  to  discoyer  the  true 
ground  or  justification  for  obedience  to  law.  My  plan  will  v 
be  (1)  to  state  in  outline  what  I  consider  the  true  function  of 
law  to  be,  this  being  at  the  same  time  the  true  ground  of  our 
moral  duty  to  obey  the  law ;  and  througbont  I  distinguish 
moral  duty  from  legal  obligation  ;  (2)  to  examine  the  chief 
doctrines  of  political  obligation  that  have  been  current  in 
modem  Europe,  and  by  criticising  them  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  main  points  of  a  truer  doctrine ;  (S)  to  consider  in 
detail  the  chief  rights  and  obligations  enforced  in  ciyilised 
states,  inquiring  what  is  their  justification^  and  what  is 
iha  ground  for  respecting  them  on  the  principle  stated* 

2«  In  preTious  lectures  I  have  explained  wliat  I  under- 
stand moral  goodness  to  be,  and  how  it  is  possible  that  there 
Bhould  be  such  a  thing ;  in  other  words,  what  are  the  condi- 
tions on  the  part  of  reason  and  will  which  are  implied  in  our 
being  able  to  conceiFe  moral  goodness  as  an  object  to  be  aimed 
at,  and  to  give  some  partial  reality  to  the  conception.  Our 
results  on  this  question  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows. 

The  highest  moral  goodness  we  found  was  an  attribute 
of  chamcter,  in  so  far  as  it  i^ned  in  acta  done  for  the  sake 
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of  their  goodness^  not  for  the  sake  of  any  pleasTire  or  any 
eatisf action  of  desire  which  they  britig-  to  the  agent.  But 
it  i^  impossible  that  an  action  should  be  done  for  the  sake 
of  its  goodness,  unless  it  has  been  prifFiously  contemplated 
as  good  for  some  other  reason  than  that  which  consista  in 
its  being  done  for  the  sate  of  its  gooduegs,  It  tntist  ha?e 
been  done,  or  conceived  as  possible  to  be  done,  and  havft 
be^  accounted  good,  irrespectively  of  the  being  done  from 
this  which  we  ultimately  come  to  regard  as  the  highest 
motive*  In  other  words,  a  prior  morality,  founded  upon 
interests  which  are  other  than  the  pare  interest  in  bdng 
good,  and  governed  by  rnles  of  conduct  relative  to  a  standard  | 
of  goodness  other  than  that  which  makes  it  depend  oti  this 
interest,  is  the  condition  of  there  coming  to  be  a  character  j 
governed  by  interest  in  an  ideal  of  goodness*  Otherwise 
this  ideal  would  be  an  empty  one ;  it  would  be  impossible  to 
3ay  what  the  good  actions  were,  that  were  to  be  done  for 
the  sake  of  their  goodness ;  and  the  intereat  in  this  ideal 
would  be  impossible,  since  it  would  be  an  interest  without 
an  object. 

3,  When,  however,  morality  of  the  latter  kind  has  come 
to  be  recognised  as  the  highest  or  the  only  true  morality, 
the  prior  morality  needs  to  be  criticiaed  from  tlie  point  of  I 
view  thus  gained.     Those  interests,  other  than  the  interest  | 
in  being  good,  which  form  the  motives  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  on  which  it  rests,  wUJ  not  indeed  be  rejected  aa 
of  no  moral  value;  for  no  one  can  suppose  that  without 
them^  or  except  as  regulating  them,  the  pure  interest  in 
being  good  could  determine  conduct  at  all.     But  they  will 
be  estimated  according  to  their  value  as  leading  up  to,  or 
Hs  capable  of  becoming  elements  in^  ^  character  in  which  I 
this  inti^rest  is  the  governing  principle.     Again,  those  rules 
of  conduct,  according  to  which  the  terms  right  and  wrong, 
good  and  bad^  are  commonly  applied,  and  which,  as  was  just 
now  said,  are  relative  to  a  standard  certainly  not  founded  on 
the  conception  of  the  good  as  consisting  in  the  charajcter 
described,  are  not  indeed  to  be  rejected  ;  for  withodt  them  I 
there  would  be  nothing  to  define  the  duties  which  the  highest] 
character  is  prepared  to  do  for  their  own  sake.     But  they ' 
have  to  be  revised  according  to  a  method  which  inquires 
into  their  rationale  or  justification^  as  conditions  of  approxi* 
niation  te  the  highest  character* 
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4-  Such  a  criticism  of  moral  interests— of  the  geneml 
motires  which  determine  moral  conduct  and  regulate  such 
moral  approhation  or  disapprobation  as  is  not  based  on  a 
strict  theory  of  moral  good — may  he  called  by  the  name  of 
*  a  theory  of  moral  sentiments.'  The  criticism  of  recognised 
rules  of  conduct  will  fkll  under  two  heads,  according  as 
these  rules  are  embodied  iu  positive  law  (law  of  which  the 
obserraQce  is  enforced  on  the  individual  by  a  political 
superior),  or  only  form  part  of  the  *law  of  opinion '  (part  of 
what  the  individual  feels  to  be  expected  of  him  by  soma 
I>er^oii  or  persons  to  whose  expectations  he  ought  to  con- 
furm). 

5,  Moral  interests  are  so  greatly  dependent  on  generally 
recognised  rules  of  conduct  that  the  criticism  of  the  latter 
should  come  first.  The  law  of  opinion,  again,  in  so  many 
ways  presupposes  a  social  fabric  supported  by  *  positive' 
law,  that  we  can  only  fairly  take  account  of  it  when  we  have 
considered  the  moml  value  and  justifiability  of  the  fabric  so 
supported.  I  propose  therefore  to  begin  our  inquiry  into 
the  detail  of  goodness^ — into  the  particular  kinds  of  conduct 
which  the  man  mshing  to  do  good  for  the  sake  of  its  good- 
neas  is  entitled  to  count  good — by  considering  what  is  of 
|>ermanent  moral  value  in  the  institutions  of  civil  life,  as 
established  in  Europe ;  in  what  way  they  have  contributed 
and  contribute  to  the  possibility  of  morality  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  term^  and  are  justified,  or  have  a  moral  claim 
upon  our  loyal  conformity,  in  consequence. 

6-  The  condition  of  a  moral  life  is  the  possession  of  will  ^ 
and  reason.  Will  is  the  capacity  in  a  man  of  being  deter- 
mined to  action  by  the  idea  of  a  possible  satisfaction  of 
himself*  An  act  of  will  is  an  action  so  determined,  A 
state  of  will  is  the  capacity  as  determined  by  the  particular 
objects  in  which  the  man  seeks  self-satisfaction ;  and  it 
becomes  a  character  in  so  far  as  the  self- satisfaction  is 
hEbitually  sought  in  objects  of  a  particular  kind.  Practical 
reason  is  the  capacity  in  a  man  of  conceiving  the  perfection 
of  his  nature  as  an  object  to  be  attained  by  action.  All 
moral  ideas  have  their  origin  in  reason,  i.e*  in  the  idea  of  a 
l^osHible  self-po-fection  to  be  attained  by  the  moral  agent. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  moral  agent  in  every  stage  of 
his  progress  could  state  this  idea  to  himself  in  an  abstract 
form,    any  more  than  in  every  stage  in  the  acquisition  of 
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knowledge  about  mature  a  man  can  state  to  Mmself  in! 
abstract  form  tbe  conception  of  the  unitj  of  natnre,  whichi 
jet  throughout  conditions  the  acquisition  of  his  k^owledge^J 
Ideas  do  not  first  come  into  existence,  or  begin  to  opemtet| 
upon  the  formation  of  an  abstract  expression  for  them. 
This  expression  is  only  arrived  at  upon  analysia  of  a  concrete  , 
experience,  which  they  have  rendered  possible,  Thns  we] 
otdj  leam  to  express  the  idea  of  self-perfoction  in  that] 
abstract  fomi  upon  an  analysis  of  an  experience  of  self- 
improvement  which  we  have  ourselves  gone  through,  and 
which  must  have  been  ^ne  through  by  those  with  whom 
we  are  connected  by  the  possession  of  language  and  an 
organisation  of  life,  however  elementary  i  but  the  aame 
analysis  shows  that  the  same  idea  must  have  been  at  work 
to  make  such  experience  possible.  In  this  idea  all  particular 
moral  ideas^all  ideas  of  particular  forms  of  conduct  as 
estimable — originate,  though  an  abstract  expression  for  the  ^ 
latter  is  arrived  at  much  sooner  than  such  an  expression  ■ 
for  the  idea  in  which  they  originate*  They  arise,  as  the  ^ 
individnars  conception  of  the  society  on  the  well-being  of 
which  his  own  depends,  and  of  the  constituents  of  that  wd!- 
being,  becomes  wider  and  faOer ;  and  they  are  embodied  in 
the  laws,  institutions,  and  social  expectation^  which  make 
conventional  moralii^.  This  embodiment,  agaln^  constttutei 
the  moral  progress  of  manfeind-  This  progress,  however,  h 
'  only  a  m^ral  progress  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  bring  about 
the  harmony  of  will  and  reason,  in  the  only  form  in  which  i 
it  can  really  exist,  viz.  in  the  characters  of  persons.  And 
this  result  is  actually  achieved,  in  so  far  as  upon  babita  ' 
disciplined  by  conformity  to  conventional  morality  there 
supervenes  an  intelligent  interest  in  some  of  the  object! 
contributory  to  human  perfection,  which  that  conventional 
morality  subserves,  and  in  so  far  as  that  interest  becomes 
the  dominant  interest  of  the  character,  ^ 

7.  The  value  then  of  the  institutions  of  civil  life  li^  in  ■ 
their  operation  as  giving  reality  to  tiese  capacitiea  of  will  " 
and  reason,  and  enabling  them  to  be  really  exercised*  la 
their  general  effect,  apart  from  particular  aberrations,  they 
render  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  freely  determined  by  thi 
idea  of  a  possible  satisfaction  of  himself,  instep  of  being 
driven  this  way  and  that  by  external  forces,  and  thus  they 
give  reality  to  the  capacity  called  will :  and  they  enablt  j 
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him  to  realise  his  reason,  i,e,  bis  idea  of  self-perfectionj  bj 
actiDg  as  a  member  of  a  social  organisation  in  which  each 
contributes  to  the  better-being  of  all  the  rest.  So  far  as 
the  J  do  in  fact  thns  operate  they  are  morallj  justified,  and 
may  be  said  to  oorrespond  to  the  Maw  of  nature,' they*** 
nnturw^  according  to  the  only  sense  in  which  that  phrase 
can  be  intelligibly  used. 

8,  There  has  been  much  controTeray  as  to  what  the  jmt 
nat^irm  ('  Natarrecht  *}  really  is,  or  whether  there  is  such  a 
thing  at  all  And  the  controversy,  when  it  comes  to  be 
dealt  with  in  English,  is  further  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  no  one  term  to  represent  the  full  meaning  of  *jus* 
or  '  Eecht,*  as  a  system  of  correlative  rights  and  obligations, 
actually  enforced  or  that  should  be  enforced  by  law.  But! 
the  essential  questions  are :  (1)  whether  we  are  entitled  to 
distinguish  the  rights  and  obligations  which  are  anywhere 
actually  enforced  by  law  from  rights  and  obligations  which 
really  exist  though  not  enforced ;  ajid  (2)j  if  we  are  entitled 
to  do  90,  what  is  to  be  our  criterion  of  rights  and  obligations 
which  are  really  valid,  in  distinction  from  those  that  arej 
actually  enforced. 

9.  No  one  would  seriously  maintain  that  the  system  of 
rights  and  obligations,  as  it  is  anywhere  enforced  by  law, 
— the  ^jus'  or  'Becht'  of  any  nation — is  all  that  it  ought  to 
be.  Even  Hobbes  holds  that  a  law,  though  it  cannot  be 
unjust,  may  be  pernicious.  But  there  has  been  much 
objection  to  the  admission  of  natural  rights  and  obligations- 
At  any  rate  the  phrase  is  liable  to  misinterpretation.  It  "|" 
may  be  taken  to  imply  that  rights  and  obligations  can  exist 
in  a  *  state  of  nature  * — a  state  in  which  every  indiip'idual  is 
free  to  do  as  he  likes^ — i  that  legal  rights  and  obligations 
derive  their  authority  from  a  voluntary  act  by  which  indivi* 
duals  eontracted  themselves  out  of  this  state ;  and  that  the 
individual  retains  from  the  state  of  nature  certain  rigbta 
with  which  no  legal  obligations  ought  to  conflict.  Such  a 
doctrine  is  generally  admitted  to  be  untenable ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  there  is  not  a  true  and  important 
sense  in  which  natural  rights  and  obligations  exist, — the  same  A 
sense  as  that  in  which  duties  may  be  said  ta  exist  though 
unfulfilled*  There  is  a  system  of  rights  and  obligutions  which 
shmihi  he  maintained  by  law,  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  and 
which  may  properly  be  called  *  natural ' ;  not  in  Uie  sense  in ' 
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wLich  the  term  *nfltiiral*  wcmld  imply  that  such  ai 
ever  did  exist  or  could  exist  independently  of  force  eiercised ' 
by  society  over  individnala,  but  *  natuml  ■  because  Becessary  to 
the  end  which  it  is  the  vociitioii  of  human  society  to  realise. 
10.  The  *  jus  natiirfe,'  thus  uBderstood,  is  at  once  distin^ 
guished  from  the  sphere  of  moral  duty,  and  relative  to  it 
It  is  distinguished  from  it  because  admitting  of  eofurcement 
by  law.  Moral  duties  do  Bot  admit  of  being  so  enforced*  j 
^he  question  sometimes  put^  whether  moral  duties  should 
be  enforced  by  law,  is  really  an  immeaning  one;  for  they 
aimply  cannot  be  enforced.  They  are  duties  to  act,  it  h 
true^  and  an  act  can  be  enforced  :  but  they  are  duties  to  act 
fi-om  certain  dispositions  t^ud  with  certain  motivea,  and  these 
cannot  be  enforced. '  Nay,  the  enforcement  of  an  ontwanl 
act^  the  moral  character  of  which  depends  on  a  certain 
motive  and  disposition,  may  often  contribute  to  render  that 
motive  and  disposition  impossible :  and  froin  this  fact  arises 
a  limitation  to  the  proper  province  of  law  in  enforcing 
acts,  which  will  have  to  be  further  considered  below-  LWhen  ^ 
obligations  then  are  spoken  of  in  this  connection,  as  part  of  fl 
the  '  jus  natursB '  correlative  to  rights,  they  must  always  be 
understood  not  as  moral  duties,  not  as  relative  to  states  of 
will,  but  as  relative  to  outward  acts,  of  which  the  perform- 
ance or  omission  can  and  should  be  enforcedJ-^^here  is  a 
monU  duty  to  discharge  such  obligations,  and' to  do  so  in  a 
certain  spirit,  but  the  obligation  is  such  as  that  with  which 
law  has  to  do  or  may  have  to  do,  is  relative  to  an  outward 

(act  merely,  and  does  not  amount  to  a  moral  duty.  There  is 
a  moral  dnty  in  regard  to  obligations^  but  there  can  be  no 
>  obligation  in  regard  to  moral  duties,  :  Thus  the  *  jus  nature  * 
^the  sjrstem  of  rights  and  obligations*  as  it  should  become 
no  less  than  as  it  actually  is  maintained^  is  distinct  ^m 
morality  in  the  proper  sense.  But  it  is  relative  to  it.  This  ^ 
is  implied  in  saying  that  there  is  a  moral  duty  in  regard  to  fl 
actual  obligations,  as  well  as  in  speaking  of  the  system  of 
rights  and  obligations  as  it  should  become.  If  such  lan- 
guage is  justifiable,  there  must  be  a  moral  ground  both  for 
conforming  to,  and  for  seeking  to  develope  and  improve, 
established  *Ilecht*  j  a  moral  ground  which  can  .only  lie  in 
the  moral  end  served  by  that  established  system,  j, 

'     IL  Thus  we  begin  the  ethical  criticism  of  law  with  two 
principles:— (1}  that   nothing  but  external    acta    can    be 
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matter  of  *  obligation '  (in  the  restricted  seose)  j  and  (2) 
tliat^  in  regard  to  that  which  can  be  made  matter  of  obliga- 
tion, the  question  what  should  be  made  matter  of  obligation 
— the  question  how  far  rights  and  obligations^  as  actually 
established  by  law,  correspond  to  the  true  *jua  natune' — 
mast  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  moral  end^  a^ 
serring  which ^one  law  and  the  obligations  imposed  by  law 
have  their  value^^ 

12,  Before  proceeding,  some  remarks  have  to  be  made  a» 
to  what  is  implied  in  these  principles,  (a)  Does  the  law,  or 
is  it  possible  that  it  shotJdj  confine  its  view  to  eitemal  acts? 
What  exactly  is  meant  by  an  external  act  ?  In  the  case  of 
obligations  which  I  am  legally  punishable  for  disregarding, 
the  law,  in  deciding  whether  puoishmeut  is  or  is  not  due, 
takes  account  of  much  beside  the  external  act ;  aiid  tliie  im- 
plies that  much  beside  external  action  is  involved  in  legal 
obligation*  In  the  case  where  the  person  or  property  of 
another  is  damaged  by  me,  the  law  does  not  inquire  merely 
whether  the  act  of  damage  was  done,  and  done  by  means  of 
my  bodily  members,  but  whether  it  was  done  intentionally; 
and  if  not  done  with  the  direct  intention  of  inflicting  the 
diunage,  whether  the  damage  arose  in  a  manner  that  might 
have  been  foreseen  out  of  something  which  I  did  intend  to 
do!  whether,  again,  if  it  was  done  quite  accidentally  the 


'  There  ara  tTr6  defJnitidtiA  of  *  Recht* 
or  *JB*  fi&turse,'  qaoted,  bj  Ulrici 
{yatHfTteht^  p.  210)j  which  ftmbodjtli© 
li-^.tVc  ^..Tii-^yg^  If,  thcifi  it-atenienUi. 
( :  deflncfi    '  Roelit '    &»    '  das 

^<;iU£ti  iter  iitteiHfrO'Ei  Eedis- 
4j;»o  d.ea  Vernniil\lel*eo»/ '  the  orgmiitc 
_  ole  of  thr  OQtwurd  eoaditioni.  noc4^- 
"•kfy  U>  the  mtionnl  Itle/  (2)  Hdnrid 
iMiji  that  '  Eocbt '  ia  *  wim  deP  Idee  dor 
lInr«(rl^txbfLfkea  der  inateri«llt»i]  we- 
BegsilidltmB«diDgangon  dos  mor&lifleheii 
3l*=n*if  li*^fitlnttii&,  d.  h.  der  mctiachUebpa 
I'  it  nach  ihr»r  ExiateoR  uikd 

ilr  !  Ikomianixngj  Ofkr  der  oa* 

TfitRLawturliidiefi  MdEucheiifi^te^  im 
&s9««rli^b«ii  Verkehr  enisprieht*:  i.e. 
'Rl^t  is  whmt '  (or, '  that  k  prafMsi-tf 
MftttfiT  of  1<!;^1  oHigsilioo  irhidi ')  *  id 
thft  oatward  intercourse  of  men  corre^ 
tipsmd^  to  thci  idea  of  tho  iftriokbilitj- 
of  the  immtnllaX  material  eonditiona  of 
m  mom!  htamimitj,  i.e.  of  the  htintan 
person  lility  m  respect  of  its  ejtistetice 
mid  ttfi  perfection-'  or,  more  sitapty, 


'  Rtght  is  tbAt  which  ia  real! j  ne^Bsmtf 
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begriff  deijeiii^eu  altgemeineD  B#'i<tim- 
mtiiigea  de«  Baiide^lnft^  durch  welche 
e»  ^eschieht  dmss  dn^  sittltche  &attet» 
uimI  fcoiiia  Glioderimg  tick  erhAll^a  und 
weit^r  liilden  kftan/  Afterwnrdfl  he 
cmphMKis^  tiie  wordB  'dea  JSfuideliia,' 
and  adds :  *  Zwtir  kann  dae  Eandelii 
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Beeht.  Wenti  daa  Ile^bt  8cbuld  imd 
Veraeben,  di3i%9  nnd  ^pn,  in  B<<ia 
Befeieh  ziebu  so  filnd  lie  ak  rnticrr  nber 
chiirHk£«riiti5che  Beechaffenhfiitcn  dea 
Eaodaliis  £Ui£U£eheti,* 
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accident  was  due  to  culpable  negligence.  This,  however,  doei 
not  Bhow  that  the  law  can  enforce  or  prevent  anything  hut 
external  action^  but  only  that  it  is  action  which  it  seeks  to  J 
enforce  or  preTent,  for  without  intention  there  is  no  actiom  f 
We  talk  indeed  of  a  man  acting  against  bis  will,  but  if  this 
means  acting  against  intention  it  is  what  it  is  iin  possible 
to  do.  What  I  call  an  act  done  against  mj  will  is  either  (I)  i 
an  act  done  by  someone  else  using  my  body,  through  soperior 
force,  as  a  means  s  in  which  case  there  is  an  aetj  but  it  is  not 
mine  (e.g.  if  another  uses  my  hand  to  pull  the  trigger  of  a 
gun  by  wLich  someone  is  shot) ;  or  (2)  a  natural  event  in 
which  my  limbs  are  affected  in  a  certain  way  which  causes 
certain  results  to  another  person  (e.g.  if  the  rolling  of  a  ship 
throws  me  against  another  person  who  is  thus  thrown  into 
the  water) ;  or  (3)  an  act  which  I  do  under  the  intinence  of 
some  strong  inducement  {e,g,  the  fear  of  death),  but  which  is 
contrary  to  some  strong  wish.  In  thia  case  the  act  is  miney 
but  mine  because  I  intend  it ;  because  it  is  not  against  my 
will  as  =  intention.  In  sapng,  then,  that  the  proper,  because 
the  only  possible,  function  of  law  is  to  enforce  the  perform- 
ance of  or  abstinence  from  external  actions,  it  is  implied  that 
its  function  is  to  produce  or  prevent  cei'tain  intentions,  for 
without  intention  on  the  part  of  someone  there  is  no  act* 

IB.  But  if  an  act  necessarily  includes  intention,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  restriction  implied  in  calling  it  external  f 
An  external  action  is  a  determination  of  will  as  exhibited  in 
certain  motions  of  the  bodily  members  which  produce  certain 
effects  in  the  material  world ;  not  a  determination  of  the 
will  as  arising  from  certain  motives  and  a  certain  disposition. 
All  that  the  law  can  do  is  to  enjoin  or  forbid  determinations 
of  will  ae  exhibited  in  such  motions,  &c.  It  does  indeed  pre- 
sent a  motive,  for  it  enforces  its  injunctions  and  prohibitious 
primarily  by  fear,  by  its  threat  of  certain  consequences  if  its 
commands  are  disobeyed.  This  enfoiHiement  is  not  an  exer^  ; 
cise  of  physical  force  in  the  strict  sense,  for  in  this  sense  no 
foi*ce  can  produce  an  action,  since  it  cannot  produce  a  deter- 
mination of  wUl  I  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  law  or  its 
administrators  employ  such  force  is  not  in  the  production  but 
in  the  prevention  of  action  (as  when  a  criminal  is  locked  up 
or  the  police  prevent  mischievous  i^ersons  from  assaulting 
us  or  breaking  into  our  houses).  But  though^  in  enforcing 
its  commands  hy  threats,  the  law  is  presenting  a  motive,  and 
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tbtt8,  according  to  oar  distinctiDEi,  affecting  action  on  its    1 
inner  side,  it  does  this  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  external  act*  ^J 
It  does  not  regard  the  relation  of  the  act  to  the  motive  fear 
as  of  any  intrinsic  importancep     K  the  action  is  performed 
without  thia  motive  ever  coming  into  play  under  the  influence 
of  what  the  moralist  countB  hig^her  motives,  the  purpose  of 
the  law  is  equally  aatiafied.     Indeed,  it  is  alwaya  understood  | 
that  its  purpose  is  most  thoroughly  served  wbeu  the  threat  I 
of  pains  and  penalties  has  ceased  to  be  necessary,  and  the  \ 
obligations  correlative  to  the  relations  of  individuals  and  of 
societies  are  fulhlled  from  other  motives.     Its  business  is  to  1 
maintain  certain  conditions  of  life — to  see  that  certain  actions 
are  done  which  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  those 
conditions,  others  omitted  which  would  interfere  with  them,  u 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the   motiTe  of  the  actions  or 
omissions,   on   which,  however,  the  moral  value  of  them 
depends. 

14.  prt' appears^  then,  that  legal  obligations— obligations 
which  can  possibly  form  the  subject  of  positive  hiw — can  only 
be  obligations  to  do  or  abstain  from  certain  acts,  not  duties 
of  acting  trom  certain  motives,  or  with  a  certain  dispoeition. 
It  is  not  a  question  whether  the  law  should  or  should  not 
oblige  to  anything  but  performance  of  ouiami'd  acta.  It 
simply  cannot  oblige  to  anything  eiae/^'^ecCuse  the  only 
means  at  its  command  for  obtaining  the  fulfilment  of  obli- 
gations are  (I)  threats  of  pain  and  offers  of  reward,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  possible  indeed  to  secure  the  general  perform- 
ance of  certain  acta,  but  not  their  perfoi-mance  from  the 
motive  even  of  fear  of  the  pain  threatened  or  hope  of  the 
reward  offered,  much  less  from  any  higher  motive  5  (2)  the 
employment  of  physical  force,  (a)  in  restraining  men  dis- 
|>osed  to  violate  obligations,  (h)  in  forcibly  applying  the 
labour  or  the  property  of  those  who  violate  obligations 
make  good  the  breach,  so  far  as  is  possible ;  (as,  e-gi,  when 
the  magistrate  forestalls  part  of  a  man's  wages  to  provide  for 
a  wife  whom  he  has  deserted,  or  when  the  property  of  a 
debtor  is  seized  for  the  beneflt  of  his  creditors.) 

15.  Only  outward  acta^  then>  can  he  matter  of  legal  obli* 
gution  I  but  wliat  sort  of  outward  acts  should  be  matter  of 
leg&l  obUgation  P  The  anawer  to  this  question  arises  out  of 
the  above  conaidemtion  of  the  means  which  law  employs  to 
obtain  the  f ullilment  of  obligations!  combined  with  the  view 
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of  law  as  relative  to  a  moral  end^  ue,  the  formation  of  l 
Boeiety  of  persons^  acting  from  a  certain  disposition,  from 
interest  in  the  aociet}'  as  such.  Those  acts  only  should  bo  matter 
of  legal  injunction  or  prohibition  of  which  the  performance 
or  omission,  irrespectively  of  the  motive  from  which  it  ppo- 
ceeds,  m  so  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  society  in  which  the 
moral  end  stated  can  be  realised^  that  it  is  better  for  them  to 
be  done  or  omitted  from  that  nnworthy  motive  which  eonsists 
in  fear  oijiope  of  legal  consequences  than  not  to  be  done  at  ^Tl 

16,^We  distinguish,  then,  the  system  of  rights  actnally 
maintained  and  obligations  actually  enforced  by  legul 
sanctions  (*Reeht*  or  'jos')  from  the  system  of  relatione 
and  obligations  which  should  be  maintained  by  such  sanctions 
(*  Naturrecht  *) ;  and  we  hold  that  those  actions  or  omissions 
should  be  made  obligations  which,  when  made  obligations, 
serve  a  certain  moral  end  |  that  this  end  is  the  ground  or 
justification  or  rationale  of  legal  obligation  5  and  that  thus 
we  obtain  a  general  rule,  of  both  positive  and  negative  ap* 
plication,  in  regard  to  the  proper  matter  or  content  of  legul 
obligation.  For  since  the  end  consists  in  action  proceeding 
from  a  certain  disposition^  and  since  action  done  from  appre- 
hension of  legal  consequences  does  not  proceed  from  that 
disposition,  no  action  should  be  enjoined  or  prohibited  by 
law  of  which  the  injunction  or  prohibition  interferes  with 
actions  proceeding  from  that  disposition,  and  every  action 
should  be  so  enjoined  of  which  the  performance  is  fonnd  to 
produce  conditions  favourable  to  action  proceeding  from  that 
disposition,  and  of  which  the  legal  injunction  does  not  inter* 
fere  with  such  action*/ 

17,  Does  this  general  rule  give  any  real  guidance  in  the 
difficulties  which  practically  arise  in  regard  to  the  province 
of  law — as  to  what  should  be  required  by  law,  and  what  left 
to  the  inclination  of  individuals  ?  What  cases  are  there  or 
have  there  been  of  enactments  which  on  this  principle  we 
can  pronounce  wrong?  Have  attempts  ever  been  made  by 
law  to  enforce  acts  as  virtuous  whidi  lose  their  virtue  when 
done  under  fear  of  legal  penalties  9  It  would  be  difficult,  no 
doubt,  to  find  instances  of  attempts  to  enforce  by  law  actions 
of  which  we  should  say  that  the  value  lies  in  the  disposition 
from  which  they  are  done,  actions,  e.g.  of  disinterested 
kindness,  because  the  clear  conception  of  rirtue  as  de- 
pending not  on  outwLurd  results,  but  on  disposition,  is  hut 
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slowly  arrived  at,  and  has  never  been  reflected  in  law.  But  | 
without  any  strictly  moral  object  at  allj  laws  have  been  made 
which  check  the  development  of  the  moral  diapositiQu, 
Thia  has  been  done  (a)  by  legal  reqairements  of  religioQfl 
obeervanee  and  profession  of  belief,  which  have  tended  to 
vitiate  the  religiotis  source  of  morality ;  [b)  by  prohibitions 
and  restraints,  onnecessaryj  or  which  have  ceased  to  be 
necessary,  for  maintaining  the  social  conditions  of  the  moral 
life,  and  which  interfere  with  the  growth  of  self-reliance, 
with  the  formation  of  a  manly  conscience  and  sense  of  moral 
dignity, — in  short,  with  the  moral  autonomy  which  is  the 
condition  of  the  highest  goodness  ;  (c)  by  legal  institutions 
which  take  away  the  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  certain 
moral  virtues  (e.g.  the  Poor-law  which  takes  away  the  oc- 
eaaion  for  the  exercise  of  parental  forethought^  filial  reverence,  . 
and  neighbourly  kindness)*  J 

18»  Laws  of  this  kind  have  often  been  objected  to  on  the  ^ 
strength  of  a  one-sided  view  of  the  function  of  laws ;  the 
^niew,  viz.,  that  its  only  business  is  to  prevent  interference 
^Kith  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  And  this  view  has 
^Hftined  undue  favour  on  account  of  the  real  reforms  to  which 
^^B  has  ledi  Tlie  laws  which  it  has  helped  to  get  rid  of  were 
really  mischievotis,  but  mischievous  for  further  reasons  than 
those  conceived  of  by  the  supporters  of  this  theory.  Having 
done  its  work,  the  theory  now  tends  to  become  obstrnctive, 
because  in  fact  advanciug  civilisation  brings  with  it  mora 
and  more  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual  to 
do  as  he  tikes,  and  this  theory  affords  a  reason  for  resisting 
all  positive  reforms,  aU  reforms  which  involve  an  action  of 
the  state  in  the  way  of  promoting  conditions  favourable  to 
moral  life.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  state  in  promot* 
ing  these  conditions  must  take  care  not  to  defeat  its  true 
end  by  narrowing  the  region  within  which  the  spontaneity 
and  disinterestedness  of  true  morality  c^in  have  play ; 
another  thing  to  say  that  it  has  no  moral  end  to  serve  at  all, 
and  that  it  goes  beyond  its  province  when  it  seeks  to  do 
more  than  secure  thg  individual  from  violent  interference  by 
other  individuals.  [The  true  ground  of  objection  to '  patemall  . 
government*  is  not  that  it  violates  the  Maissez  faire'  Y 
principle  and  conceives  that  its  oMce  is  to  make  people 
good,  to  promote  morality,  but  that  it  rests  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  morality t     The  real  functioii  of  government  being  to 
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luamtam   conditioDs  of  life  in   which    morality   shall    be 
possible,  and  morality  coiisistiDg  in  the  diainteresUKl  per 
foroianca  of  self-imposed  dutiesj  *  paternal  goveraineiit '  do 
iti  best  to  make  it  impoasible  by  narrowing  the  room 
the  selMmpositioji  of  duties  and  fo?  the  pk-y  of  disiat 
motiTesJ 

19,  The  question  before  ns^  then,  is.  In  what  ways  and 
how  far  do  the  main  obligations  enforced  and  rights  main-j 
tained  by  law  in  all  civHiaed  societies  contribute  to  the  mor 
end  described ;  viz.  to  establish  those  conditions  of  life  i 
which  a  true,  i.e.  a  disinterested  or  unselfish  momlity  shall^ 
he  possible  1*  The  answer  to  this  qnestion  will  be  a  theory  < 
the  '  jtis  imtitne' ;  i.e.  it  will  explain  how  far  positive  law  k 
what  it  should  he,  and  what  is  the  ground  of  the  duty  to 
obey  it ;  in  other  words,  of  political  obligation.  There  are 
two  things  from  which  such  a  theory  must  be  distinguished* 
(1)  It  13  not  an  inquiry  into  the  process  by  which  actujil^ 
law  came  to  be  what  it  is;  nor  (2)  is  it  an  inquiry  how  fa 
actual  law  corresponds  to  and  is  derived  from  the  exercis 
of  certain  original  or  natural  rights.  (1)  It  is  not  the 
former,  because  the  pmceas  by  which  the  law  of  any  aatioa 
aiid  the  law  in  which  civilised  nations  agree  has  oome  to* 
he  what  it  is,  has  not  been  determined  by  reference  to  thut 
end  to  which  we  hold  that  law  ought  to  he  directed  and 
hy  reference  to  which  we  criticise  it*  That  is  to  say»  the 
process  has  not  been  determined  by  any  such  conscious 
reference  on  the  part  of  the  agents  in  the  process,  K<3 
doubt  a  desire  for  social  good  as  distinct  from  privat 
pleaaure^  for  what  is  good  on  the  whole  as  distinct  &oi] 
what  is  good  for  the  moment,  has  been  a  necessary  conditio  £ 
of  it ;  but  (a),  as  an  agent  in  the  development  of  law,  thii 
has  not  reached  the  form  of  a  conception  of  moral  go 
according  to  that  definition  of  it  by  which  the  Talne  of  la^ 
is  to  be  estimated ;  and  (6)  in  bringing  law  to  its  present 
state  it  has  been  indistinguisbably  blended  with  purel] 
selfish  passions  and  with  the  simple  struggle  for  existence-* 

20.  (2)  A  true  theory  of  jus  natunUj*  a  rationale  of  law^ 
or  ideal  of  what  it  should  be,  is  not  to  be  had  by  inquiring 
how  far  actual  law  congee  ponds  to,  and  is  derived  &om,  the 
exercise  of  certain  original  or  natural  rights,  if  that  is  taken 
to  mean  that  we  know,  or  can  ascertain,  what  rights  are 
natural  on  grounds  distinct  from  those  on  which  we  detej>:^ 
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mine  wbat  laws 
to  aacertain 
fetich  rights. 


ifiable,  and  that  then  ' 


!an  proceed 
what  laws  are  juetifiabl©  by  deduction   from 
*  Natural  rights,'  so  far  as  there  are  such  things, 
are  themselves  relative  to  the  moral  end  to  which  perfect 
law   is  reltitive-     A  law   is  not  good   because  it  enforces^ 
*  natural  rights/  but  because  it  contTibutes  to  the  nraligation   i 
of  a  eeriain  end.     We  only  discOTer  what  rights  are  natnral  J 
toy  considering  what  powers  must  be  secured  to  a  man  in 
order  to  the  attainment  of  this  end.     These  powers  a  perfect 
law  will  secure  to  their  full  extent.     Thus  the  consideration! 
of  what  rights  are  'natural*  (in  the  only  legitimate  sense) 
and  the  eousidenition  what  laws  are  justifiable  form  one  and 
the  same  process^  ^ch  presui>posing  a  conception  of  the 
moral  vocation  of  man, 

21.  The  doctrine  here  asserted,  that  all  rights  are  relative 
to  moral  ends  or  dutieSj  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
ordinary  statement  that  every  right  implies  a  duty,  or  that 
rights  and  duties  are  correlative.  This  of  course  is  true  in 
the  sense  that  pos^sessic»n  of  a  right  by  any  person  both 
implies  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  someone  else,  and  is 
conditional  upon  the  recognition  of  certain  obligations  on 
the  part  of  the  person  possessing  it*  But  what  is  meant  is 
aomething  different,  viz,  that  the  claim  or  right  of  the 
individual  to  have  certain  powers  secured  to  him  by  society, 
and  the  connter-claim  of  society  to  exercise  certain  powers 
over  the  individual,  alike  rest  on  the  fact  that  these  powers 
are  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  man's  vocation  as  a  moral 
being,  to  an  effectual  self-devotion  to  the  work  of  developing 
the  perfect  character  in  himself  and  others, 

22.  ThiSj  however,  is  not  the  ground  on  which  the  claim ^ 
in  qnestiori  has  generally  been  asserted.  Apart  from  the 
ntihtarian  theory,  which  first  began  to  be  applied  politically 
by  Hume^  the  ordinary  way  of  justifying  the  civil  rights  of 
individuals  (i.e.  the  powers  secured  to  them  by  law  as 
against  each  other),  ob  well  as  the  rights  of  the  state  against 
individnals  (i*e.  the  powers  which,  with  the  general  approval 
of  society^  it  exercises  against  them),  has  been  to  deduce 
them  from  certain  supposed  prior  rights,  called  natural  rights. 
lo  the  exercise  of  these  natural  rights,  it  has  been  supposed, 
men  with  a  view  to  their  general  interest  established  political 
flociety.  From  that  establish  men  t  is  derived  both  the  system 
of  rights  and  obligations  maint^iiued   by  law  as  between 
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man  and  man,  and  the  right  of  the  stat^  to  the  sub* 
mission  of  itg  subjects.  If  the  question,  then,  is  raised, 
Vkhj  1  ought  to  respect  the  legal  rights  of  my  neighbours, 
to  pay  tares,  or  hare  my  children  vaccinated,  serve  in  the 
army  if  the  state  requires  it^  and  generally  submit  to  the 
r  law,  the  answer  according  to  this  theory  will  be  that  if  I 
I  fail  to  do  so,  I  shall  directly  or  indirectly  be  violating  the 
*  natural  rights  of  other  men  ;  directly  in  those  cases  where 
the  legal  rights  of  my  neighbours  are  also  natural  rights,  as 
they  very  well  may  be  (e,g.  rights  of  liberty  or  personal 
safety) ;  indirectly  where  this  is  not  the  ease,  because, 
[although  the  rights  of  the  state  itself  are  not  naturaJ^  and 
many  rights  exercised  by  individuals  would  not  only  not  be 
secured  but  would  not  exist  at  aJl  but  for  legal  enactment^ 
yet  the  state  itself  results  from  a  covenant  which  originaUT, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  natural  rights,  men  made  with  eacli 
other,  and  to  which  all  bom  imder  the  state  and  sharing 
the  advantages  derived  from  it  must  be  considered  parties, 
(  There  is  a  natural  right,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  each 
member  of  a  state  to  have  this  compact  observed,  with  a  cor- 
responding obligation  to  observe  it ;  and  this  natural  right 
of  all  is  violated  by  any  individual  who  refuses  to  obey  the 
law  of  the  state  or  to  respect  the  rights,  not  in  themselves 
natural,  which  the  state  confers  on  individuals. 
fc-  23.  This,  on  the  whole,  was  the  form  in  which  the  ground 
of  political  obligatton,  the  justification  of  established  rightsi 
was  presented  throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in 
tie  eighteenth  till  the  rise  of  the  *  utilitarian  *  theory  ol 
obligation.  Special  adaptations  of  it  were  made  by  Hobbes 
and  others.  In  Hobbes^  perlmps  (of  whom  more  later),  may^ 
be  found  an  effort  to  fit  an  anticipation  of  the  utilitarian  9 
theory  of  political  obligation  into  the  received  theory  which 
traced  political  obligation,  by  means  of  the  supposition  of  a 
primitive  contract,  to  an  origin  in  natural  right.  But  in 
him  as  much  as  anyone  the  language  and  framework  of 
the  theory  of  compact  is  retained,  even  if  an  alien  doctrine 
^  may  be  read  between  the  lines.  Of  the  utilitarian  theory  ol 
1  political  ob%ation  more  shall  be  said  later.  It  may  be  pre^ 
rented  in  a  form  in  which  it  would  scarcely  be  distinguishable 
from  the  doctrine  just  now  stated,  the  doctrine,  viz**  tha^ 
the  ground  of  political  obligation,  the  reason  why  cortainl 
powers  should  be  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  state  am 
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certain  other  powers  as  secured  by  the  etate  to  individuals, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  theee  powers  are  necessary  to  the  fulfil-  .  ^ 
ment  of  man's  vocation  as  a  moral  being,  to  an  eif  ectual  self-  ^ ' 
devotioo  to  the  work  of^developing  the  perfect  character  in 
himself  and  others.  /Utilitarianisoi  proper,  however,  recog- 
nisea  no  vocation  of  man  but  the  attaininent  of  pleaaare  and 
avoidance  of  pain-  The  only  reason  why  civil  rights  ahoald 
be  respected — the  only  justification  of  them — according  to  it, 
would  be  that  more  pleasure  is  attained  or  pain  avoided  by 
the  general  respect  for  them  ;  the  ground  of  our  conscious- 
ness that  we  ought  to  respect  them»  in  other  words  their 
ultimate  sanction,  is  the  fear  of  what  the  consequences  would 
be  if  we  did  not.  This  theory  and  that  which  I  deem  true 
have  one  negative  point  in  common*  They  do  not  seek  the 
ground  of  actual  rights  in  a  prior  natural  right,  but  in  an  end 
to  which  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  contributes*  They 
avoid  the  mistakdfpf  identifying  the  inquiry  into  the  ultimate 
justifiability  of  actual  rights  with  the  question  whether  there 
Is  a  prior  right  to  the  possession  of  them.  The  right  to  thS^  t^** 
possession  of  them,  if  properly  so  called,  would  not  be  a  mere  -  ' 
power,  but  a  power  recognised  by  a  society  as  one  which 
should  exist.  This  recognition  of  a  power,  in  some  way  or 
other j  as  that  which  should  be,  is  always  necessary  to  render  ' 
it  a  right*  Therefore  when  we  had  shown  that  the  rights 
exercised  in  pcjtlitical  society  were  derived  from  prior '  natural  * 
rights,  a  question  would  still  remain  as  to  the  ground  of  those 
natural  rights*  We  shoidd  have  to  ask  why  certain  powers 
were  recognised  as  powers  which  should  be  ejtercised,  and 
thus  became  these  natural  rights. 

24.  Thus,  though  it  may  be  possible  and  useful  to  show 
how  the  more  seemingly  artificial  rights  are  derived  from 
righta  more  simple  and  elementary,  how  the  rights  esta- 
blished by  law  in  a  political  society  are  derived  from  rights 
that  may  be  called  natural,  not  in  the  sense  of  being  prior  to 
society,  but  in  the  sense  of  being  prior  to  the  existence  of 
a  society  governed  by  written  law  or  a  recognised  sovereign, 
still  such  derivation  is  no  justification  of  them.  It  is  no 
answer  to  the  question  why  they  should  be  respected ;  because 
this  question  remains  to  be  asked  in  regard  to  the  most 
primitive  rights  themselves.  Political  or  civil  righta,  then,  ' 
are  not  to  be  explained  by  derivation  from  natuml  rights, 
bnt  in  regard  to  both  political  and  natural  rights,  in  any  sense 
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in  which  there  can  be  truly  said  to  be  natural  rights,  the  ques- 
tion haa  to  be  asked,  how  it  is  that  certain  powers  are  recog- 
nised by  men  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  as  powen 
that  should  be  exercised,  or  of  which  the  poaaible  exercis 
shopld  be  secured. 

25.  I  htive  tried  to  show  in  lectures  on  morals  that  tbi 
coneeption  expressed  by  the  *  should  be*  is  not  identieal 
with  the  conception  of  a  right  possessed  by  some  man  or 
men,  but  one  from  which  the  latter  conception  is  deriTed. 
It  is,  or  implies  on  the  part  of  whoever  is  capable  of  it,  the 
Conception  of  an  ideal,  unattained  condition  of  himself, 
an  absolute  end.     Without  this  conception  the  recogaitioi 

rof  a  power  as  a  right  would  be  impossible.  A  power  on  the 
part  of  anyone  is  so  recognised  by  others,  as  on©  wfaiek 
should  be  exercised,  when  these  otters  regard  it  as  in  some 
way  a  means  to  that  ideal  good  of  tbemaelves  which  thej 
alike  conceive:  and  the  possessor  of  the  power  comes  to 
regard  it  as  a  right  through  consciousnesB  of  its  being  thus 
recognised  as  contributory  to  a  good  in  which  he  too  m 
i  interested.  No  one  therefore  can  have  a  riglit  ex<^pt  (1)  as 
Hi  member  of  a  society,  and  (2)  of  a  society  in  which  Bom\ 
common  good  is  recognised  by  the  members  of  the  societ; 
aa  their  own  ideal  goodj  as  that  which  should  be  for  eachi 
of  them.  The  capacity  for  being  determined  by  a  good  so 
r64iognised  is  what  constitutes  personality  in  the  ethical 
sense ;  and  for  this  reason  there  is  truth  m  saying  that  only 
among  persons,  in  the  ethical  sense,  can  tiiere  come  to  be 
rights ;  (which  is  quite  compatible  with  the  fact  that  the 
logical  disentanglement  of  the  conception  of  rights  precedes 
that  of  the  coneeption  of  the  legal  person ;  and  that  the 
cDnception  of  the  moral  person,  in  its  abstract  and  logical 
form,  is  not  arrived  at  till  after  that  of  the  legal  person). 

Conversely,  everj'one  capable  of  being  determined  by  the' 
conception  of  a  common  good  as  his  own  ideal  good,  as  that 
which  unconditionally  should  be  (of  being  in  that  sense 
an  end  to  himself),  in  other  words,  every  moml  person,  is 
capable  of  rights ;  i.e-  of  bearing  his  part  in  a  society  in 
which  the  free  exercise  of  bis  powers  is  secured  to  ^ch 
member  through  the  recognition  by  each  of  the  others  at; 
_  entitled  to  the  same  freedom  with  himself.  To  say  that  h 
is  capable  of  rights,  is  to  say  that  he  ought  to  have  them^  i 
that  sense  of  '  ought '  in  which  it  expresses  the  relation 
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toan  to  an  end  conceived  as  absolutelj  good,  to  an  end 
i^hicb,  whether  deeired  or  no,  is  conceived  as  infcrinaieallj' 
deeirable.  The  moraJ  capacitj  implies  a  consciooBneis  oir 
the  part  of  the  subject  of  the  capacity  that  its  realisation  is 
an  end  desirable  in  itself,  and  rights  are  the  condition  of 
realising  it.  Only  through  the  possession  of  rights  can  the 
power  of  the  individual  freely  to  n^ake  a  common  good  his 
ciwn  Imve  reality  given  to  it.  Eights  are  what  may  be  called 
the  negative  realisation  of  this  power.  That  is,  they  realise 
it  in  the  sense  of  providing  for  ita  free  exercise,  of  securing 
the  treatment  of  one  man  by  another  as  equally  free  with 
liimself,  but  they  do  not  realise  it  positively,  becanae  their 
{jossession  does  not  imply  that  in  any  active  way  the  indivi- 
dual makes  a  common  good  his  own.  The  possession  of 
them,  however,  is  the  condition  of  this  positive  reaMaation 
of  i  he  moral  capacity,  and  they  ought  to  be  possessed  because 
this  end  (in  the  sense  explained)  ought  to  be  attained, 

26,  Hence  on  the  part  of  every  person  {'  person  *  in  the  " 
TnoTul  sense  explained)  the  claim,  more  or  less  articulate  and 
r*-flected  on,  to  rights  on  his  own  part  is  co-ordinate  with 
his  recognition  of  rights  on  the  part  of  others.  The  capacity 
to  conceive  a  common  good  m  one*s  own,  and  to  regulate  the  " 
exerciBe  of  one's  powers  by  reference  to  a  good  which  others 
x^ecognise,  carries   with   it  the  consciousness  that  powers 

lionld  be  so  exercised ;  which  means  that  there  shonld  be 
jhta,  that  powers  should  be  regulated  by  mutual  recogoi' 
There  ought  to  be  rights,  because  the  moral  person- 
ft — the  capacity  on  the  part  of  an  individual  for  making 
a  common  good  his  own, — ought  to  be  developed ;  and  it  is 
d€?veloped  through  rights ;  i.e,  through  the  recognition  by 
members  of  a  society  of  powers  in  each  other  contributory 
to  a  common  good^  and  the  regulation  of  those  powers  by 
that  recognition. 

27,  I»  saying  that  only  among  *  persons  *  can  there  come 
to  be  rights,  and  that  every  *  person '  should  have  rights,  I 
have  been  careful  to  explain  that  I  use  *  pei-s^u '  in  the 
moral,  not  merely  in  the  legal,  sense.  In  dealing,  then^  with 
sacb  phmses  as  *  jura  personamm  '  and  ^  personal  rights,'  we 
must  keep  in  view  the  difference  between  the  legal  and 
elhii  al  fiense  of  the  proposition  tliat  all  rights  are  personal, 
or  subsist  as  between  persons.  In  the  legal  sense,  so  far  as 
it  is  true,— and  it  is  su  only  if  'person'  is  used  in  the  sense 
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of  Roman  law, — it  is  an  identical  proposition-  A  person 
nieatig  a  subject  of  rig-ht^  and  notliing  mare.  Legal  persf>u- 
alitj  is  derived  from  the  possession  of  right,  not  vice  nen 
Like  other  identical  propositiona,  its  use  is  to  bring  oat  am 
emphasise  in  the  predicate  what  is  included  in  the  andei 
stood  connotation  of  the  subject  |  to  remind  ns  that  when  wo 
speak  of  rights  we  implj  the  eadstence  of  parties,  in  EoglisI 
phraseology,  capable  of  giiing  and  being  sued.  In  the  i^thical 
fienae,  it  means  that  rights  are  derived  from  the  possessioa 
of  persanalitj  as  =  a  rational  will  (i.e.  the  capacity  whicii 
man  possesses  of  being  determined  to  action  by  the  concep' 
tion  of  such  a  perfection  of  his  being  as  invokes  the  perfe^ 
tion  of  a  society  in  which  be  lives),  in  the  sense  (a)  thai 
only  among  beings  possessed  of  rational  will  can  there  comi 
to  be  rights,  (h)  that  they  fulfil  their  idea^  or  are  jnstifiable, 
or  such  rights  as  should  be  rights,  only  as  contributing  to 
the  realisation  of  a  rational  will.  It  is  important  to  bear 
this  distinction  in  mind  in  order  that  the  proposition  in  its 
ethical  sense,  which  can  stand  on  its  own  merits,  may  not 
derive  apparent  confii-mation  from  a  juristic  truism-  i 

28.  The  moral  idea  of  personality  is  constantly  tending  tofl 
affect  the  legal  conception  of  the  relation  between  rights  and     n 
persons.      Thus  the  *jura  personarum,*  which  properly  = 
either  rights  arising  out  of*  stfi^tus,*  or  rights  which  not  only 
{like  all  rights)  reside  in  someone  having  a  legal  statns  and 
are  available  against  others  having  a  legal  status^  but  are 
exercised  over,  or  in  respect  of,  someone  possessed  of  such 
status  (e.g*  a  wife  or  a  servant),  come  to  he  understood  as^ 
rights  derived  from  the  human  person aUty  or  belonging  toll 
man  as  man-     It  is  with  some  such  meaning  that  English     ' 
writers  on  law  speak  of  rights  to  life  and  liberty  as  personal 
rights-    The  expression  might  seem  pleonastic,  since  no  right 
can  exist  except  as  belonging  to  a  person  in  the  legal  sense*  S 
They  do  not  use  the  phrase  either  pleonastically  or  in  thd^ 
sense  of  the  Bom  an  lawyers'  ^  jura  personarum '  above,  but 
in  the  sense  that  these  rights  are  immediately  derived  from, 
or  necessarily  attach  to,  the  human  personality  in  whatever^ 
that  personality  is  supposed  to  consist.    There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  historically  the  conception  of  the  moral  person, 
in  any  abstract  form,  is  not  arrived  at  till  after  that  of  the 
legal  person  has  been  thus  disentangled  and  formulated ;  and 
further  that  the  abstract  conception  of  the  legiU  person,  as 
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!lie  gnstainer  of  rigbts,  is  not  arrived  at  till  long  after  right** 
have  been  actuallj  recognised  and  established.  But  the  dis- 
entanglement  or  abstract  formulation  of  the  conception  of 
moral  personality  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  action 
of  the  conscionsness  in  which  persoualitj  consists. 

29.  [The  eapacify,  tben»  on  the  part  of  the  individual  of 
eooceiving  a  good  as  the  same  for  himself  and  others,  and  of 
being  determined  to  auction  by  thateoaception  Js  the  foundation 
of  rights ;  and  rights  are  the  condition  of  that  capacity  being 
realised.  No  right  is  justifiable  or  should  be  a  right  except ' 
on  the  ground  that  directly  or  indirectly  it  serves  this  pur- 
pose. Conversely  every  power  should  be  a  right,  i,e<  society 
should  secure  to  the  individual  every  power,  that  is  necessary 
for  realisiixg  this  capacityl  Cfainia  to  euch  powers  as  are 
directly  necessary  to  a  man's  acting  as  a  moral  person  at  all 
— acting  under  the  conception  of  a  good  as  the  same  for 
&elf  and  others — may  be  called  in  a  special  sense  personal 
rights  (though  they  will  include  more  than  Stephen  includes 
nnder  that  designation) ;  they  may  also  be  called,  if  we  avoid 
iDisconeeptionB  connected  with    these  terms,   'innate'  or 

*  natural '  rights.  They  are  thus  distingaished  from  others 
which  are  (1)  only  indirectly  necessary  to  the  end  stated,  or 
(2)  are  so  only  under  special  conditions  of  society ;  as  well  as 
from  claims  which  rest  merely  on  legal  enactment  and  might 
ceaae  to  be  enforced  without  any  violation  of  the  *jus 
tmtnne/ 

30,  The  objection  to  calling  them  'innate*  or  '  natural/ 
whmi  onee  it  is  admitted  on  the  one  side  that  rights  are  not 
Arbitrary  creations  of  law  or  custom  but  that  there  are  certain 
powers  which  ought  to  be  secured  aa  rights,  on  the  other 
hand  that  there  are  no  rights  antecedent  to  society,  none 
that  men  brought  with  them  into  a  society  whie^  thejf  con^  . 
traeted  to  form,  is  mainly  one  of  words,  \  Thej^re  *  iunate ' 
or  '  natural  *  in  the  same  sense  in  which  according  to  Aristotle 
the  state  is  natural ;  not  in  the  sense  that  they  actually  erist 
when  a  man  is  born  and  that  they  have  actually  existed  as 
long  as  the  human  race,  but  that  they  arise  out  of,  and  are 
necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of,  a  moral  capacity  without  which ' 
a  man  would  not  be  a  mani  There  cannot  be  innate  rights 
in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  there  are  innate  duties, 
of  which*  however,  much  less  haa  been  heard.  Because  a  group 
of  beings  are  capable  each  of  conceiving  an  absolute  g<^od  of 
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I  liimself  and  of  concemng  it  to  be  good  for  hiniBelf  as  identieal 
with,  and  because  identical  with,  the  good  of  the  rest  of  the 
groupj  there  arises  for  each  a  conaeiousDesa  that  the  cotumon 
good  should  be  the  object  of  action,  i,e.  a  duty,  and  a  claim 

^in  each  to  a  power  of  action  that  shall  be  at  once  secured  and 
regulated  by  the  consciousness  of  a  common  good  on  the 
part  of  the  rest,  i.e*  a  right.     There  19  no  ground  for  sayingj 
that  the  right  arises  out  of  a  primary  human  capacity,  and  ifl 
thus  '  innate/  which  does  not  apply  equally  to  the  duty. 

SLf^he    dissociation   of    innate    rights    from     innati 
duties  has  gone  along  with  the  delusion  that  such  right!  j 
existed  apart  from  society.     Men  were    supposed   to  haFal 
existed  in  a  state  of  nature,  which  was  not  a  state  of  societyJ 
but  in  which  certain  rights  attached  to  them  as  individualSt^ 
and  then  to  have  formed  societies  by  contract  or  covenant. 
Society  having  been   formed,   certain   other    rights    aro^di 
through  positive  enactment ;  but  none  of  these,  it  waa  held 
conld  interfere  with  the  natural  rights  which  belonged 
men  antecedently  to  the  social  contract  or  survived  it* 
^    Such  a  theory  can  only  be  stated  by  an  application  to  an 
imaginary  state  of  things,  prior  to  the  formation  of  societies 
as  regulated  by  custom  or  law,  of  terms  that  have  no  mean* 
ing  except  in  relation  to  such  societies.     *  Natural  right,*  as 
=■  right  in  a  state  of  nature  which  is  not  a  state  of  socie 
is  a  contradiction.     There  can  be  no  right  without  a  era^ 
sciousness  of  common  interest  on  the  part  of  members  ol 
nociety.    Without  this  there  might  be  certain  powers  on  the^ 
part  of  individuals,  but  no  recognition  of  these  powers  by 
others  as  powers  of  which  they  allow  the  exercise,  nor  any 
claim  to  such  recognition  ;  and  without^is  reoognition  or. 
claim  to  recognition  there  can  be  no  riglit.7 


a^ 


B.     SPINOZA. 


32,  Sfikoza  is  aware  of  tMa.  In  the  Traciahis  PolUki, 
IL  4,  he  says  J  *  Per  jw^  itaque  fiaiurm  intelligo  -  ,  .  ipsam 
BEturse  potentiam,*  ,  ,  ,  *  Quicqtiid  miusquisqae  hotno  ex 
legibua  suse  natane  agit,  id  sunimo  naturse  jureagit,tantum- 
qtie  in  naturam  habet  juris,  quantum  potentia  valet.*  If 
only,  seeing  that  the  *jua  oatune  '  was  mere  *  potentia/  he 
had  denied  that  it  was  *  jus'  at  all,  he  would  have  been  on 
the  right  track.  Instead  of  that,  however,  he  treats  it  as 
properly  'jas,'  and  consistently  with  this  regards  aU  'jus* 
as  mere  'potentia*:  nor  b  any  *  jus  human  u  m  '  according 
to  him  guided  by  or  the  product  of  reason.  It  ariaesj  in 
jnodem  phrase^  out  of  the  'struggle  for  existence/  As 
Spinoza  says, '  homines  magia  cieca  cupiditate  qnani  ratione 
diicuntur ;  ac  proinde  hominum  naturali  3  potentia  sive  jus  non 
ratiooe,  sed  quocumque  appetita  quo  ad  agendum  determi- 
nftntur,  qnoque  se  conaervare  conantur^  definiri debet'  {H,  ^), 
The  *  jus  civile  ^  is  simply  the  result  of  the  conflict  of  natural 
powers,  which  =  natural  lights^  which  arises  from  the  effort 
of  every  man  to  gratify  his  passions  and  ^  suum  esse  conser- 
vare.*  Man  is  simply  a  'pars  nature/  the  most  crafty  of  the 
animals.  '  Quatenus  homines  ira,  invidia  aut  aliqno  odii 
affeetu  conflictantur,  eaten  us  diverse  trahnntur  et  invicem 
contrarii  sunt,  et  propterea  eo  plus  timendi^  quo  plus  possunt, 
laagisque  callidi  et  astuti  sunt,  quam  reliqua  animalia ;  et 
quia  homiues  ut  plurimum  his  affectibus  natura  sunt  obnoxii, 
aunt  ergo  homines  ex  natuim  hostes '  (II*  14),  Universal 
hostility  means  universal  fear,  and  fear  means  weakness.  It 
follows  that  in  the  state  of  nature  there  is  nothing  fit  to  be 
called  'potentia'  or  consequently  *jus*;  *atque  adeo  eon- 
ludimns  jus  naturae  vix  posse  concipi  nisi  ubi  homines  jura 
ibent  communia,  qui  simul  terras^  quas  habitare  et  colere 
possunt^  sibi  viudicare,  seseque  mnnire,  vimque  omnem  repel* 
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lere  et  ex  commani  omnium  sententia  vivere  possniit, 
(per  art.  13  liujiis  cap.)  quo  plures  in  tinum  sic  con veoi tint,  eo 
omnes  eimul  plus  juris  habent '  ( 15) .  The  collective  bodj»  Le*, 
has  more  *jas  in  naturam/  i*e.  'potentiam/  than  any  iniliti' 
flaal  could  have  singly  (18).     In  the  advantage  of  tlim  in- 
creased *  jus  in  natnram '  the  individual  shares.  On  the  other 
hand  (16),  *Uhi  homines  jnra  commnnia  habeut  omnesqne  i 
una  Teluti  mente  ducuntur,  certnm  est  (per  art-  13  hujuj  i 
cap.)  eorum  unumquemqne  tanto  minus  habere  jnrisj  quanto 
reliqui  aimul  ipso  potentiorea  suntj  hoc  eat,  ilium  rerera  ju^  I 
nullum  in  naturam  habere  praeter  idj  quod  ipsi  commune  i 
concedit  jus.     Ceteram  quicquid  ex  communi  conaensu  ipsi 
imperatur,  teneri  exsequi  vel  {per  art.  4  hnjns  cap,)  jure  ad 
id  cogi/    This  *  jus '  by  which  the  individual's  actions  are 
now  to  be  regulated,  is  still  simply  *  potentia.*     '  Hoc  jns,  t 
quod    multitudinis  potentia  definiturj  imperium   appeUarii 
solet '  (1 7) .     It  is  not  to  be  considered  any  thin  gf  different  from 
the  'jus  natursD/     It  is  simply  the  '  natnrali!?  potentia  '  of  a 
certain  number  of  men  combined ;  *  multitndinis  quae  una 
veluti  mente  dueitur*  (IIL  2).     Thus  in  the  *  status  civilis' 
tiie  '  jus  nature  *  of  the  individual  in  one  sense  disappears, 
in  another  does  not*     It  disappears  in  the  sense  that  the 
individual  member  of  the  state  has  no  mind  to  act  or  power 
to  act  against  the  mind  of  the  state.     Anyone  who  had 
such  mind  or  power  would  not  be  a  member  of  the  state. 
He  would  be  an  enemy  against  whose  *  potentia  *  the  state 
mast  measure  its  own.    On  the  other  hand^  *  in  statu  cifili,* 
just  as  much  as  ^in  statu  naturaii,*  *borao  ex  legibus  sos 
naturse  a^it  suaeque  utUitati  consulit '  (3).     He  exercises  his 
'  naturalis  potentia  *  for  some  natural  end  of  satisfying  his 
wants  and  preserving  Ha  life  as  he  did  or  would  do  outside 
the  *  status  civilis.'     Only  in  the  *  status  civilis '  these  motives 
on  the  part  of  individuals  so  far  coincide  as  to  form  the 
*  una  veluti  mens  *  which  directs  the  *  multitudinia  potentia,' 
According  to  this  view,  any  member  of  a  state  will  have 
just  so  much  'jus/  i*e,  'potentia,*  against  other  members 
as  the  state  allows  him*      If  he  can  exercise  any  *jus*  or 
'  potentia  *  against  another  *ex  suo  ingenio/  he  is  so  far  not 
a  member  of  the  state  and  the  state  is  so  far  imperfect, 
lie  could  exercise  any  *  jus '  or  *  potentia  *  againat  the  stat 
itself,  there  would  be  no  state,  or,  which  is  the  same^ 
state  would  not  be  *  sui  juris.* 


srr^'ozA. 


So? 


33.  Is  there  then  no  limit  to  the  *jue'  which  the  state 
maj  exercise  P  With  Bpinossa  this  is  equivalent  to  the  ques- 
tion, is  there  no  limit  to  the  *potetitia'  which  it  can 
exercise*?    As  to  this,  he  suggests  three  oousiderationa* 

(1)<  Its  power  is  weakened  by  any  action  against  right 
reason,  because  this  must  weaken  the  'animorum  unio'  on 
which  it  is  founded.  *  Civitatis  jua  potentia  multitudinis, 
quBB  nna  veluti  mente  ducitur,  determinatur.  At  haec  ani^ 
momm  unio  concipi  nulla  ratioue  posset,  nisi  civitaa  id 
ipsum  maxime  intendat,  quod  sana  ratio  omnibus  hominibus 
utile  esse  docet  *  {Til,  7). 

(2).  The  *  right '  or  *  power*  of  the  state  depends  on  its 
power  of  affecting  the  hopes  and  fears  of  individual  citizens. 
»  ,  .  *  Subditi  eatenns  non  sui,  sed  eivitatis  juris  sint,  qna- 
t^nud  ejus  potentiam  sen  minas  metuunt^  vel  quatenus 
statum  eiv^ilem  amant  (per  art-  10  priced,  cap*).  Ex  quo 
8t*quitur,  quod  ea  omni%  ad  quED  agenda  nemo  pniemiis  aut 
tnitiis  indnci  potest,  ad  jura  civitatis  non  pertineant '  (III, 
8).  Whatever  cannot  be  achieved  by  rewards  and  threats,  is 
beyond  the  power  and  therefore  beyond  the  '  right  ^  of  the 
state.     Examples  are  given  in  the  same  section, 

(8).  'Ad  civitatis  jus  ea  minus  pertinere,  quae  plurimi 
indignantur'  {III.  il).  Severities  of  a  certain  kind  lead  to 
conspiracies  against  the  state,  and  thus  weaken  it.  '  Sicut 
unusquisqae  civis  sive  homo  in  statu  natnrali,  sic  ci^ntas  eo 
minus  sui  juris  est,  quo  majorem  timendi  causam  habet.' 

Just  so  far  then  as  there  are  certain  things  which  the 
ot&te  can  not  do,  or  by  doing  which  it  lessens  its  power,  eo 
&r  there  are  things  which  it  has  no  ^  right '  to  do. 

S4*  Spinom  proceeds  to  consider  the  relation  of  states 
or  sovereign  powers  to  each  other.  Here  the  principle  is 
simple.  They  are  to  each  other  as  individuals  in  the  state 
of  nature,  except  that  they  wUl  not  be  subject  to  the  same 
weaknesses.  *  Nam  quandoqnidem  (per  ai*tp  2  hujns  cap.) 
jns  snmmse  potestatis  nihil  est  prfeter  ipsuin  naturse  jus, 
&equitur  duo  imperia  ad  invicem  sese  habere,  nt  duo  homines 
in  statu  natnrali,  excepto  hoe,  quod  civitus  sibicavore  potest, 
ne  ab  alia  opprimatnr,  quod  homo  in  statu  natnrali  non 
potest^  nimirnm  qui  quotidie  somno,  scDpe  morbi>  ant  animi 
ffigiitndine,  et  tandem  senectnte  gravatur,  at  prieter  hmc  alils 
wootnniodis  est  obnoxius,  a  quibnsci vitas  securam  se  redder© 
potest*    (III.  11) p      In   other  words,   *,  -  -  duas  civitata^ 
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natura  bostes  sunt.  HomineB  enim  in  statu  nattirali  hogias 
3Uiit.  Qui  igitur  jus  natune  extra  eivitatein  retinent,  hostes 
maoent'  (IIL  13).  The  *jura  belli*  are  simply  the  powers 
of  anj  one  state  to  attack  or  defend  itself  against  another^ 
The  '  jura  pacis,'  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  appertain  to  anj 
single  state,  bnt  arise  ont  of  the  agreement  of  two  at  least. 
They  last  as  long  as  the  agreeraent,  the  *  foedus/  lasts ;  and 
this  lasts  as  long  as  the  fear  or  hope,  which  led  to  its  being  H 
made,  continues  to  be  shared  by  the  states  which  made  it " 
As  soon  as  this  ceases  to  be  the  ease,  the  agreement  is 
necessarily  at  an  end,  *  nee  dici  potest,  quod  dolo  vel  perfidia 
sgat-,  propterea  quod  fidem  solvit,  simulatque  metus  vel  epei 
causa  snblata  est,  quia  hsec  conditio  unicuique  contrahentium 
sequalis  fuit,  ut  scilicet  quae  prima  extra  metum  esse  potest, 
Bui  juris  esset,  eoque  ex  sui  animi  sententia  uteretur,  et  prse^ 
terea  quia  nemo  in  futurum  eontrahit  nisi  positis  prseoeden* 
tibuB  circnmstantiia  *  {in.  14). 

35,  It  would  seem  to  follow  from  the  above  that  a  state  | 
can  do  no  wrong,  in  the  sense  that  there  are  no  rights  thai 
it  can  violate-  The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  it  as  ^ 
to  the  individual.  ^  In  statu  natural!  non  dari  peccatonit 
vel  si  quia  peccat,  is  sibi,  non  alteri  peccat:  *  .  ,  nihil 
absolute  naturse  jure  prohibetur,  nisi  quod  nemo  potest  *  (II, 
18).  A  state  is  to  any  other  state,  and  to  its  subjects,  as 
one  individual  to  another  *  in  statu  naturali/  A  wrong,  a 
'peceatum,'  consists  in  a  violation  by  individuals  of  the 
*  commune  decretum/  There  can  be  no  *  peccare  *  on  the 
part  of  the  '  commune  decretum  '  itsplf.  But  *  non  id  omne,  ^ 
quod  jure  fieri  dicimus,  op  time  fieri  affirmamus.  Aliud  fl 
nam  que  est  agrum  jure  col  ere,  aliud  agrum  optime  colere  i 
aliud,  iuquam,  est  sese  jure  defendere,  conservare,  judicium 
ferre,  &c.,  aliud  sese  op  time  defendere,  conservare,  atque 
optimum  judicium  ferre;  et  consequenter  aliud  est  jure 
imperare  et  reipublicae  curam  hal)ere,  aliud  optime  imperare  et 
rempublicam  optime  gubemare*  Postquam  itaque  de  jur« 
cujnacumque  civitatis  in  genere  egimua,  tern  pus  est,  ut  de 
Optimo  cujnscumque  imperii  statu  agamus'  (V-  1)-  Hence 
a  further  consideration  *  de  optimo  cuj usque  imperii  statu.^ 
This  is  guided  by  reference  to  the  *  finis  status  civilis,'  which 
is  '  pax  vitaeque  securitas*'  Accordingly  that  is  the  best  , 
government  under  which  men  live  in  harmony,  and  of  which  fl 
the  rights  are  kept  inviolate-     Where  this  is  not  the  case,^ 
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tiie  fault  lies  with  the  government,  not  witli  any  rsubditonim 
malitia/  *  Homines  enim  civiles  non  nascimtur,  eed  fiunt. 
Hominum  pneterea  nAtnraies  affeetus  ubique  iidem  sunt* 
(V.  2). 

The  end  is  not  fully  attained  where  men  are  merely  kept 
in  order  by  fear.  Such  a  state  of  things  19  not  peace  but 
merely  absence  of  war,  '  Pax  enim  non  belli  privatio,  sed 
yirtua  est,  qose  ex  animi  fortitndine  oritnr  ^ ;  est  namque 
obsequium  cons  tans  voluntas  id  exsequendi,  quod  ex  commnui 
civitatia  decreto  fieri  debet '  (T,  4)- 

The  *  peace/  then,  which  it  is  the  end  of  the  state  to 
obtain,  consists  in  rational  virtue;  in  a  common  mind, 
governed  by  desire  on  the  part  of  each  individual  for  perfec- 
tion of  being  in  himself  and  others.  The  harmony  of  life,  too, 
which  is  another  way  of  expressing  its  object,  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  an  equally  high  sense.  The  life  spoken  of  is  one 
*  quw  maxime  ratione,  vera  mentis  virtute  et  vita,  definitnr,' 

Th^  '  imperium  *  which  is  to  contribute  to  this  end  must 
clearly  be  one  ^  quod  multitudo  libera  instituit^  non  autem 
id,  quod  in  multitudinem  jure  belli  acquiritur/  Between 
the  two  forms  of  'imperium  '  there  may  be  no  essential 
difference  in  respect  of  the  *  jus  '  which  belongpa  to  each,  but 
there  is  the  greatest  in  respect  of  the  ends  which  they  aerve 
fi9  well  as  in  the  means  by  which  they  have  to  be  maintained 

36.  This  conclusion  of  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  the  state 
doea  not  seem  really  consistent  with  the  beginning.  At  the 
outset,  no  motives  are  recognised  in  men  but  such  as  render 
them  *  natura  hostes/  From  the  operation  of  these  motives 
the  state  is  supposed  to  result.  Each  individual  finds  that 
the  war  of  all  against  all  is  weakness  for  alL  Consequently 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  each  to  strengthen  himself,  which 
ia  a  form  of  the  universal  effort  *  suum  esse  conservare/  leads 
to  combination,  it  being  discovered  that  'bomini  nihil 
homine  utilins*  {Eih.  IV.  18>  SchoL).  But  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  the  civil  state  does  not  bring  with  it  other 


*  For  Ui^  definition  of  *fortitad&/ 
me  EthicM,  III.  i>9,  8eb&l.  'Omci«fl  ac- 
tiunofi  tinm  srquitiitur  ex  affectibu*  qui 
md  BitinUtin  ri!fenm(itr^qtiA,tentii  lut^llU 
gtt^  nd  frirtitudtueni  refen>,  qaam  in 
AtiiJnDcitat«m  et  fenerofiitAt^im  diMli^- 
giiOk    Niua  p«F  ADimoBitftlctD  iatdiigo 


cnpidi^atem,  qa&  unnsQDisqDe  cotiatnr 
euuta  tm^  ex  ftolo  rstiouis  diclnmitia 
conftemifD.  Per  g«neroiitatwm  ,  ,  > 
capiditolein  qwi  nniiiqiiisquA  oc  boId 
tiitidDia  dictttmino  conntur  reU<juDS 
bom  I  nee  JQTJ&rtt  et  aibi  amldtoa  juu* 
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motives  tlian  tho»e  operatwe  ^in  itatu  naturalL'  *Homo 
nam  que  tarn  in  statu  natural!  quam  civili  ex  legibus  s^m 
nninvm  agit,  siia5que  utilitati  consitlit/  But  tben  it  appears 
that  there  supeneuea  or  may  supervene  on  sock  motives 

*  coQBtans  voluntas  id  exseqnendi  quod  ex  communi  civitatis 
decreto  fieri  debet/  and  that  not  of  a  kind  whicli  seeks  to  1 
carry  out  the  *  commune  decretnm '  as  a  means  of  eseapin^J 
pain  ur  obtaining  pleasure,  for  it  is  said  to  aiite  from  the  I 
^animi    fortitndo*   which   rests   on    reason  (*ad  mentem 
refertur  quatenus    mtelligit')    and   includes   *generoMta8* 
deOned  as  above.     It  ia  also  said  that  the  true  object  of 

*  imperium  '   is    *  vitam    concorditer    tranaigere  *  or   *  vitam 
eolere'  in  a  sense  of  *\^ta'  in  which  it  *  maxima  ratione 
-  ,  .  definitur,'     And  as    the  *  imperium'   established   for 
this  end  is  one  which  *  multitudo  libera  instituit,'  it  seems ' 
to  be  implied  that  there  is  a  desire  for  such  an  end  on  the 
part  of  the  people.     It  ia   not  explained  how  such  desii\e!S 
should  arise  out  of  the  conflict  of  ^  natuniles  potentiae '  or  out 
uf  the  impulses  which  render  men  *natnra  hostes/     On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  elements  of  them  already  exist  in  the  im-  , 
pulses  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  ^  status  civilis,'  the  I 
reasons  for  saying  that  men  are  *  natura  hostes  *  disappearp  j 
and  we  get  a  difterent  riew  of  ^jus,'  whether  'naturale*  or  J 

*  civile,*  from  that  which  identifies  it  aimply  with  *  potentia«*  j 
Some  power  of  conceiving  and  being  interested  in  a  good 

some  identification  of  the  ^esse*  of  others  with! 


common. 


the  '  snum  esse '  which  every  man,  as  Spinom  eays^  seeks  to  I 

preserve  and  promote^  must  be  supposed  in  those  who  form  I 
the  most  primitive  social  combinations^  if  these  are  to  issud  I 
in  a  state  directed  to  such  ends  and  maintained  by  sueh  ibl 
'  copstans   voluntas  *  as  Spinoza  describes.     And  it  is  tbej 
interest  of  men  in  a  common  good,  the  desire  on  the  part  ot 
each  which  he  thinks  of  others  as  sharing,  for  a  good  which 
he  conceives  to  be  equally  good  for  tbemj  that  transforms 
mere  *potentia'  into  what  may  fitly  be  called  *jus/  i,e,  a 
power  claiming  recognition  as  exercised  or  capabLe  of  being 
exercised  for  the  common  good. 


'  Oertitinly  thia  k  ao,  tf  we  apply 
to  thii  ♦  libijra  multitude  *  the  deH«itit>n 
of  fffteduin  applied  to  the  '  liber  homo,' 
*  Kominem  «Rtc>niii  lih^rum  nmniuo  voco» 
qtitittnua  rati  one  dndTur,  quia  iititt*mia 
t3^  canuibf  t^usa  per  BoLiiii  ejus  aatui'fuu 


pofismnt  Bd^xmU  intdlii^i,  ad  vf^adum 
dot^nnltiutitr,  t^mctsi  ex  ih  tmc^isatno  i 
ad  Ag«iiditiii  dcttfrmitiptur.     f^nm  i\it*tr^  I 


srrs'OZA. 


mi 


S7-  K  this  quail  Bcation  of  *  potentia '  which  alone  ren- 
ders it  *  jus*  had  been  apprehended  by  Spinoza,  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  speak  of  a  *  jus  naturale'  as  precedin*^ 
the  *  jus  cinle,'  i.e.  of  claims  to  the  recognition  of  powers  and 
the  tietual  cnstomarj  recognition  of  auch*  as  exercised  for  a 
common  good,  preceding  the  establishment  of  any  regular 
institutions  or  general  laws  for  securing  their  exercise.  As 
it  is,  the  term  *  jub  naturale  *  is  with  him  really  unmeaning. 
If  it  me^ns  no  more  than  'potentia,*  why  call  it  'jus'? 

*  Jtu  '  might  have  a  meaning  diatinct  from  that  of  *  potentia ' 
in  the  sense  of  a  power  which  a  certain  *  imperium '  enables 
one  man  to  exercise  as  against  another.  This  m  what 
Bpinosa  understands  by  *  jus  civile/  But  there  is  no  need 
to  qualify  it  as  *  civile/  unless  *  jus  *  may  be  employed  with 
some  other  qualification  and  with  a  distinctive  meaning.  But 
the  Vjns  natnrale/  as  he  understands  it^  has  no  meaning 
other  than  that  of  *  potentia,*  and  his  theoiy  as  it  stands 
would  have  been  more  clearly  expressed  if  instead  of  'jus 
naturale '  and  'Jna  civile '  he  had  spoken  of  '  potentia*  and 

*  jusj*  explaining  that  the  latter  was  a  power  on  the  part  of 
one  man  against  others^  maintained  by  means  of  an  *  im- 
perium  *  which  itself  results  from  a  combination  of  *  powers/ 
Ha  himself  in  one  passage  shows  a  consciousness  of  the  im- 
propriety of  speaking  of  *  jus '  except  with  reference  to  a 
comnifinity  ;  'jns  natnne,  quod  humani  generis  proprium  est, 
vlx  posse  concipij  nisi  ubi  homines  jura  babent  communia, 
qui  simul  terras,  qoas  habitare  et  colere  possnnt^  aibi  vindi- 
care,  seseqiie  miinire,  vimque  omnem  repellereet  ex  communi 
omniam  sententia  vivere  possunt  *  (IL  lo).  He  takes  no 
notice,  howeverj  of  any  forms  of  community  more  primitive 
than  that  of  the  state.  The  division  into  the  '  status  natu- 
ralis '  and  the  *  skitus  civilis  *  he  seems  to  treat  as  exhaustive, 
and  the  '  status  naturalis  *  he  regards,  after  the  manner  of 
his  time,  as  one  of  pure  Individualism,  of  simple  detachment 
of  man  from  man,  or  of  detachment  only  modified  by  conflict. 
From  such  a  *  status  natnralis/  lacking  both  the  natural  and 
the  rational  principles  of  social  development  (the  natnml 
principle,  Le,  the  interest  in  others  arising  primarily  from 
family  ties,  and  the  rational  principle,  l»e.  the  power  of  con- 
ceiving a  good  consisting  in  the  more  perfect  being  of  the 
individual  and  of  those  in  whom  he  is  interested),  no  process 
could  be  traced  to  the  '^  status  civilis/     The  two  ^  status '  stand 
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over  agaltist  each  cither  with  an  impassable  gu\t  betwe^eiu 

*  Homines  civiles  nou  naseuntur,  sed  ficnt/  Thej  are  so 
made,  he  Beema  tohold>  bj  the  action  of  the  *  iinperiam '  tip€ii 
them.  But  how  is  the  *  imperium '  to  be  made  ?  Men  must 
first  bej  if  not  *  civiles/  yet  something  verj  different  from 
what  they  are  in  the  *  status  natoralis/  between  which  and 
the  *  status  civilis  '  Spinoza  recognises  no  middle  term,  be- 
fore any  '  imperium  '  which  could  render  them  *  ciriles '  could 
be  possible. 

38,  The  cardinal  error  of  Spinoza*s  '  Politik '  is  the  ad- 
mission of  the  possibility  of  a  right  in  the  individual  apail 
from  life  in  society,  apart  from  the  recognition  by  membera 
of  a  society  of  a  correlatiye  claim  upon  and  duty  to  each 
other,  aa  all  interested  in  one  and  the  same  good.  The  error 
was  the  error  of  his  time,  but  with  Spinoza  it  was  confirmed 
by  his  rejection   of  final  causes.     The  true   conception  of 

*  right '  depends  on  the  conception  of  the  individual  as  beiti^ 
what  he  really  is  in  virtue  of  a  function  which  he  has  to  fnlSl 
relatively  to  a  certain  end,  that  end  being  the  common  well* 
being  of  a  society,  A  *  right '  is  an  ideal  attribute  (*  ideal ' 
in  the  sense  of  not  being  sensibly  veriflablfi,  not  reducible  to 
any  perceivable  &.ct  or  facts)  which  the  individual  posBessee  so 
far  as  this  function  is  in  some  measure  freely  fulfilled  by 
him — i.e.  fulfilled  with  reference  to  or  for  the  sake  of  the 
end— and  so  far  as  the  ability  to  fulfil  it  is  secured  to  him 
through  its  being  recognised  by  the  society  as  properly  belong- 
ing to  him.  The  essence  of  right  lies  in  its  being  not  simply 
a  power  producing  sensible  effects,  but  a  power  relative  to  an 
insensible  function  and  belonging  to  individuals  only  in  so  6ir 
as  each  recognises  that  function  in  himself  and  others.  It 
is  not  in  so  far  as  I  can  do  this  or  that^  that  1  have  a  right  to 
do  this  or  that,  but  so  far  as  I  recognise  myself  and  am  re- 
cognised by  others  as  able  to  do  this  or  that  for  the  sake 
of  a  common  good,  or  so  far  as  in  the  consciousness  of  myself 
and  others  I  have  a  function  relative  to  this  end.  Spinozap 
however,  objects  to  regard  anything  as  determined  by  relation 
to  a  final  cause.  He  was  not  disposed  therefore  to  regard  indi* 
vidnals  as  being  what  they  are  in  virtue  of  functions  relative 
to  the  life  of  society^  still  less  as  being  what  they  are  in  ^ 
virtne  of  the  recognition  by  each  of  such  functions  in  him-B 
self  and  others.  He  looked  upon  man,  like  everything  else  in 
nature;,  as  determined  by  material  and  elScient  causes,  and 
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as  liltii&elf  a  material  and  efficient  cause.  Bat  as  snek  ha 
Ima  no  *  rigbta  '  or  '  duties,'  but  only  '  powers/ 

39.  It  was  becattse  Plato  and  Aristotle  conceired  the  life 
of  the  irokif  so  clearly  as  the  rSXos  of  the  individual,  relation 
to  which  makes  him  what  he  ig^the  relation  in  the  case  of 
tlie  TtoXhijf  proper  being  a  conscious  or  recognised  relation 
— that  thej  laid  the  fonndation  for    all    true  theory-  of 

*  rights.'     It  is  tme  tb<at  thej  have  not  even  a  word   for 

*  rights,'  The  claims  wbich  in  modern  times  have  been 
advanced  on  behalf  of  the  individual  against  the  state  under 
the  designation  '  natural  rights '  are  most  alien  from  their 
waj  of  thinking.     But   in   sajing   that  the   iroXis  was   a 

*  natural  *  institution  and  that  man  was  ipvasi  xoXtTi«ot, 
Aristotle,  according  to  the  sense  which  he  attached  to  TriXts^ 
was  asserting  the  doctrine  of  *  natural  rights  *  in  the  onlj 
sense  in  which  it  is  tmep  He  regards  the  state  (TraXtf)  aa  a 
society  of  which  the  life  is  maintained  by  what  its  members 
do  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  it,  by  ftinctions  consciouslj 
fdlfiUed  with  reference  to  tliat  end,  and  which  in  that  sense 
imposes  duties ;  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  society  from 
which  its  members  derive  the  ability,  through  education 
and  protection,  to  fulfil  their  several  functions,  and  which 
in  that  sense  confer e  rights-  It  is  thus  that  the  woXittj^ 
liirij^Ei  TO0  dp^siv  Kol  Tov  apx^trdai,  Man,  being  tputreA. 
woXirify^ — being  already  in  respect  of  capacities  and  ten- 
dencies a  member  of  such  a  society,  existing  only  in 
Kotv^iriai  which  contain  its  elements, — has  *  naturally  *  the 
eorrelative  duties  and  rights  which  the  state  imposes  and 
confers.  Practically  it  is  only  the  Greek  man  that  Aristotle 
regards  as  fpva-£i  froXtrijf,  but  the  Greek  conception  of 
citizenship  once  established  was  applicable  to  all  men  capable 
of  a  common  interest.  This  way  of  conceiving  the  case, 
however,  depends  on  the  *  teleological  *  view  of  man  and  the 
forms  of  society  in  which  he  is  found  to  live,  i*e.  on  the  view 
of  men  as  being  what  they  are  in  virtue  of  non-sensible 
fonctions,  and  of  certain  forms  of  life  determined  by  relation 
to  more  perfect  forms  which  they  hare  the  capacity  or  ten- 
dency to  became* 

40*  Spinos^,  like  Bacon,  found  the  assumption  of  ends 
which  things  were  meant  to  fulfil  in  the  way  of  accurate 
inqtdry  into  what  things  are  {materially)  and  do*  He  held 
Plato  and  Aristotle  cheap  as  compared  with  Democritus  and 
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Epicurus  (EpisL  LX,  13}-  Accordingly  he  eotifiidefs  the 
individual  apart  from  his  vocation  as  a  member  of  Bocietj, 
the  state  apart  from  its  office  as  enabling  the  individual  to 
fulfil  that  vocation.  Eaeh^  ao  considered,  is  merely  a  vehicle 
of  so  much  power  (natural  force)  <  On  the  other  hand»  he 
recognisea  a  difference  between  a  higher  and  lower,  a  better 
and  worse,  state  of  civil  society,  and  a  possibility  of  seeking 
the  better  state  because  it  is  understood  to  be  better.  And 
this  is  to  admit  tlie  possibility  of  the  course  of  humati 
a£Eairs  being  affected  by  the  conception  of  a  final  cause^  It  J 
is  characteristic  of  Spinoasa  that  while  he  never  departs  bom 
the  principle  'homo  naturae  pars,'  he  ascribes  to  him  the 
faculty  of  understantiing  the  order  of  nature,  and  of  con- 
forming to  it  or  obeying  it  in  a  new  way  oo  account  of 
that  understanding.  In  other  words,  he  recognised  the 
distinction  called  by  Kant  the  distinction  between  determi- 
nation  according  to  law  and  determination  according  to  the 
consciousness  of  law  5  though  in  his  desire  to  assert  the 
necessity  of  each  kind  of  determination  he  tenda  to  disguise 
the  distinction  and  to  ignore  the  fact  that,  if  rational  deter- 
mination (or  the  determination  by  a  conception  of  a  law)  m 
a  part  of  nature,  it  is  so  in  quite  a  different  sense  from 
determination  merely  according  to  laws  of  nature-  As  he 
puts  ity  the  clear  understanding  that  we  are  parts  of  nature, 
and  of  our  position  in  the  universe  of  things,  will  yield  a 
new  character.  We  shall  only  then  desire  what  is  ordained 
for  us  and  shall  find  rest  in  the  truth,  in  the  knowledge  of  J 
what  is  necessary.  This  he  regards  as  the  highest  state  ofl 
the  individual,  and  the  desire  to  attain  it  he  evidently  con- 
siders the  supreme  motive  by  which  the  individual  should 
be  governed.  The  analogue  in  political  life  to  this  highest 
state  of  the  individual  is  the  direction  of  the  *  imperium ' 
by  a  ^  libera  multitudo  *  to  the  attainment  of  *  pai  vitoeqne 
securitas'  in  the  high  sense  which  he  attaches  to  those 
words  in  Tract,  Poh  cap.  V,* 


'  Cp.  E£k.  IV.  AppendiTi  iixil 
*  Ea  quae  uohh  ereniu^nt  coDtra  id, 
quod  Qosii^  titilitAii^  ratio  ^pstalat, 
Hf^uo  AQtTUO  fertunuA,  ii  copecii  Bimns 
n*j«  fuin!to«  noetro  dffido  fuiaa©*  et 
potf'ntium,  quB&m  habiimufli,  non  pyttiiase 
ii«  eo  URqtie  exteDdere,  tit  ead^ni  Tita^ 
fM>8Mtiitt*,  iif>i^fifiti  partem  totmi*  naturae 
Cfiti«>  ctyiw  grdlDom  leqtiiiiiMi:.    Quod  si 


dare    et  iMfitiiietA  intellifamui,   pnivl 
ilia  DOBtrif  qnis  iatetligeDtia  defin)iiir,f 
hoe  est,  pim  mfllior  nostril  in  ^o  pknt 
ftcqniescet  et  m  ea  ftcqwiesceutin  pen 
▼efttm  cooatiitnr.     Kum   q^H^ti^nus  ta-J 
Wlligimue,  mhil  ftppetei%  nisi  id,  quotj' 
naceasarium  ^t,  nirc  absolute   nisi  )a| 
veiis  flcquiescare   poAsumtii;  mdf^oqtffi 
quaU'DUfi  ha^  recte  inteUigimtii,  enUAii 
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41.  The  conclusion,  then,  is  that  Spinoza  did  really, 
though  not  explicitly,  believe  in  a  final  cause  determining 
human  life.  That  is  to  say,  he  held  that  the  conception  of 
an  end  consisting  in  the  greater  perfection  of  life  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  and  the  community  might,  and  to 
some  extent  did,  determine  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the 
c«Dmmunity.  He  would  have  said  no  doubt  that  this  end, 
like  every  good,  existed  only  in  our  consciousness ;  that  it  was 
*  nihil  positivum  in  rebus  in  se  consideratis  *  {Ethics^  IV. 
Preface) ;  but  an  existence  of  the  end  in  human  conscious- 
ness, determining  human  action,  is  a  suflBciently  real  exist- 
ence, without  being  *  positivum  in  rebus.'  But  he  made  the 
mistake  of  ignoring  the  more  confused  and  mixed  forms  in 
which  the  conception  of  this  end  operates ;  of  recognising  it 
only  in  the  forms  of  the  philosophic  *  amor  Dei,'  or  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  exceptional  citizen,  whom  alone  he  would 
admit  *  ratione  duci.'  And  in  particular  he  failed  to  notice 
that  it  is  the  consciousness  of  such  an  end  to  which  his 
powers  may  be  directed,  that  constitutes  the  individual's 
claim  to  exercise  them  as  rights,  just  as  it  is  the  recognition 
of  them  by  a  society  as  capable  of  such  direction  which 
renders  them  actually  rights ;  in  short  that,  just  as  accord- 
ing to  him  nothing  is  good  or  evil  but  thinking  makes  it  so, 
so  it  is  only  thinking  that  makes  a  might  a  right, — a  certain 
conception  of  the  might  as  relative  to  a  social  good  on  the 
part  at  once  of  the  person  or  persons  exercising  it,  and  of  a 
society  which  it  affects. 

coDatQs   melioris    partis    nostri    cam  qnod  nobis  proponimnB,  magis  magisqne 

ordiDe  totius  natnne  convenit.'    Etk,  accedamos.  .  .  .  Deinde  homines  per- 

IV.  Preface  .  .  .  '  Per  bomtm  ...  in-  fectiores    ant    imper/ectiores    dicemus, 

telligam  id,  quod  certo  scimns  medium  quatenus  ad  hoc  idem  exemplar  magis 

esse,  at  ad  exemplar  homans  natone,  aut  minus  accedunU' 


see 
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42,  All  the  more  fruitful  elements  in  Spinoza^s  political 
doctrine  are  liiakin^  in  that  of  HobbeSj  but  the  principli 
of  the  two  theories  is  very  much  the  same*     Each  begini 
with  the  supposition  of  an  existence  of  human  individual^ ' 
unaffected  bj  society,   and  each  struggling  for  esistince 
against  the  rest,  so  that  men  are  *  natura  hostes/   Each  con- 
ceives *  jus  naturale'  as  =  *  potent  ia  naturalis.'    But  Spinoza 
carries  out  this  conception  much   more  consistentlj.     He 
does  not  consider  that  the  natural  right,  which  is  roight^j 
ceases  to  exist  or  becomes  anything  else  when  a  mnltttudd 
combine  their  natural  rights  or   mights  in  an  'imperium/ 
If  the  ostensible  *  imperium  '  comes  into  collision  with  the ' 
powers  of  individuals,  single  or  combined,  among  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  subject  to  it^  and  proves   the  weaker, 
it  ipm  faci^   ceases   to    be    an    '  imperium/     Not   having 
superior  power,   it  no  longer  has  superior    right  to  th^ 
*  snbditi.'     It  is  on  this  principle,  as  we  have  seen,  that  h€ 
deals  with  the  question  of  limitations   to  the  right  of 
sovereign.     Its  rights  are  limited  because  its  powers  are  so. 
Exercised  in  certain  ways  and  directions  they  defeat  them- 
selves.   Thus  as  he  puts  it  in  EpisL  L,   (where  he  pointg 
ont  his  difference  from  Hobbes),  '  Supremo  magistratui  in 
qualibet  urbe  non  plus  in  subditos  juris,  quam  jujcta  men^^ 
suram  poteatatis,  qua  subditum  superat,  competere  statuo.^fl 
HobbeSj  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  his  sovereign  power  to" 
have  an  absolute  right  to  the  submission  of  all  its  subjects,^ 
siuglj   or  collectively,  irrespectively  of  the  question  of  it 
actual  power  against  them-     This  right  he  considers  it  to" 
derive  from  a  covenant  by  which  individuals,  weary  of  the 
state  of  war,  have  agreed  to  devolve  their  '  persona^,'  in  thoH 
language  of  Roman  law,  upon  some  individual  or  collection 
of  individuals,  which  is  hencefoi'ward  to  represent  them^  and 
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to  be  considered  as  acting  with  their  combined  powers- 
This  covenant  being  in  the  nature  of  the  ca^e  irrevocable, 
the  sovereign  derives  from  it  an  indefeaaible  right  to  direct 
the  actions  of  all  memb^ri  of  the  society  over  which  it  is 
flOTereign* 

43,  The  doctrine  may  be  found  in  Leviathan^  Part  II*» 
chapter  17,  In  order  'to  erect  such  a  comraoii  power  as 
may  be  able  to  defend  them  from  the  invasion  of  foreigners 
and  the  injuries  of  one  another,'  men  *  confer  all  their  power 
and  strength  upon  one  man  or  upon  one  assembly  of  men/ 
,  .  .  Le.  *  appoint  one  man  or  assembly  of  men  to  bear  their 
person.  .  .  .  This  is  more  than  consent  and  concord;  it 
is  a  real  unity  of  them  all  in  one  and  the  same  person^ 
ina4e  by  covenant  of  every  man  with  everj  man,  in  snch 
a  oianner  as  if  every  man  should  say  to  every  man,  *  I 
aathoriae,  and  give  up  my  right  of  governing  myself  to  this 
man  or  this  assembly  of  men,  on  condition  that  thou  give  up 
thy  right  to  him  and  authorise  all  his  actions  in  like  manner.' 
This  done,  the  multitude  so  united  in  one  person  is  called  a 
commonwealth,  in  Latin  Hviias  .  .  .  which  (to  define  it)  is  one 
person,  of  whose  acts  a  great  multitude  by  mutnal  covenant 
one  with  another  have  made  themselves  everyone  the 
author,  to  the  end  he  may  use  the  strength  and  means  of 
them  all,  as  he  shall  think  expedient^  for  their  peace  and 
eommon  defence^  And  he  that  carrieth  this  person  is 
called  sovereign,  and  said  to  have  sovereign  power ;  and 
everyone  besides,  his  subject/ 

44.  In  order  to  understand  the  form  in  which  the 
doctrine  is  stated,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  sense  in 
which  *  persona '  is  used  by  the  Eoman  lawyers^  as  =  either 
a  complex  of  rights,  or  the  subject  (or  possessor)  of  those 
rights,  whether  a  single  individual  or  a  corporate  body*  In 
this  sense  of  the  word,  a  man's  person  is  separable  from  his 
individual  existence  as  a  man.  *  Unus  homo  sustiuet  plures 
person  as/  A  magiatrate,  e*g*,  would  be  one  thing  in  respect 
of  what  he  is  in  himself,  another  thing  in  respect  of  his 
persona  *  or  complex  of  rights  belonging  to  him  as  a  magis- 
trate, and  so  too  a  monarch.  On  the  same  principle,  a 
man,  remaining  a  man  a^  before,  might  devolve  his  'persona,* 
the  complex  of  his  rights,  on  another,  A  son,  when  by  the 
death  of  his  father  according  to  Roman  law  he  was  delivered 
from  '  patria  potestas  *  and  became  in  turn  head  of  a  family^ 
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acquired  a  'persona'  wbicli  he  hnA  not  before,  tlie  *pe!< 
sona^    which    had    previously    belonged     to    the     fetberj 
Again,  to  take  a  modern  instance,  the  Mlows  of  a  eoUeg 
HLB  a  corporation,   forra    one  'persona/   but   each   of 
would  bear  other  *  persons/  if,   e.g.,  they  happened   to 
magistrates,  or  simply  in  respect  of  their  rights  as  citizens* 
Thus  *  one  pei'son '  above  =  one  sustainer  of  rights ;  while 
in  the  second  passage,  ♦  •  ♦  '  carrieth  this  person,*  it ; 
=:the  rights  sustained, 

45,  Hobbes  expressly  states  that  the  sovereign  *  person^ 
may  be  an  a$semhli^  of  meuj  but  the  natural  associationa  < 
the  term,  when  the  sovereign  is  spoken  of  as  a  persotij  favour 
the  deyelopraent  of  a  monarchical  doctrine  of  sovereignty,    h 

Sovereign   power   is  attained   either  by  acquisition  on 
institution.     By  acquisition,  when  a  man  makes  his  children 
and  their  children,  or  a  conqueror  his  enemies,  to  submit 
under  fear  of  death.     By  institution,  when  men  agree  among 
themselves  to  submit  to  some  man  or  ai^sembly  ^  on  confidem 
to  be  protected  against  all  others.*     Hobbes  speaks  (II.  1 
end)  as  if  there  were  two  ways  by  which  a  commonwealth  am 
^sovereign  defined  as  above  could  be  brought  into  existence, 
but  clearly  a  sovereign  by  acquisition  is  not  a  sovereign 
the  sense  explained.     He  does  not  *  carry  a  person  of  wh< 
acts  a  great  multitude  by  mutual  covenant  one  with  anotherj 
have  made  themselves  everyone  the  author,  to  the  end 
may  use  the  strength  and  means  of  them  all,  as  he  shall 
t  hink  expedient^  for  their  peace  and  common  defenoe.'     And 
\vhat  Hobbes  describes  in  the  sequel  {e.  1 8)  are,  as  he  ex- 
pressly says,  rights  of  sovereigns  by  institution ;  but  he  seems 
tacitly  to  assume  that  every  sovereign  may  claim  the  same, 
though  he  could  hardly  have  supposed  that  the  existing 
sovereignties  were  in  their  origin  other  than 
by  acquisition. 

*  A  commonwealth  is  said  to  be  instituted,  when  a  mnlti 
tude  of  men  covenant,  everyone  with  everyone,  that  to 
whatsoever  man  or  assembly  of  men  shall  be  given  by  the 
major  part  the  right  to  represent  the  person  of  theoi  all, 
everyone,  as  well  he  that  voted  for  it  as  he  tlmt  vot^'d 
against  it,  shall  authorise  all  the  actions  and  judgments  oi 
that  man  or  assembly  of  men,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
were  his  own^  to  the  end  to  live  peaceably  amongst  thetn- 
selves,  and  to  be  protected  against  other  men  *  (c,  18),     Here 
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a  JistiQCtion  is  drawn  between  the  covenant'of  all  witli  all 
to  be  bound  by  tbe  act  of  the  majoritj  in  appoiiitiog  a  sove- 
i^ign,  and  that  act  of  appointment  itself  which  is  not  a» 
eorenant  of  all  with  alL  The  natural  conclugion  would  be 
that  it  was  no  violation  of  the  covenant  if  the  majority 
afterwards  transfeiTed  the  sovereign  power  to  other  hniids. 
But  in  the  sequel  Hobbes  expressly  makes  out  such  a  trans- 
ference to  be  a  violation  of  the  original  compact.  This  is  an 
instance  of  his  desire  to  vindicate  the  absolute  right  of  a  d$ 
fmio  monarch, 

46*  Throughout  these  statements  we  are  moving  in  a 
region  of  fiction  firom  which  Spinoza  keeps  clear.  Not  only 
18  the  supposition  of  the  devolution  of  wills  or  powers  on  a 
sovereign  by  a  covenant  historically  a  fiction  (about  that  no 
more  need  be  said) ;  the  notion  of  an  obligation  to  observe 
this  covenants  as  distinct  from  a  compulsion,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  right  other  than  power 
prior  to  the  act  by  which  the  sovereign  power  is  established* 
If  there  is  no  such  right  antecedent  to  the  establiBhment  of 
the  sovereign  power,  neither  can  there  be  any  after  its  esta- 
blishment except  in  the  sense  of  a  power  on  the  part  of  in* 
dividuals  which  the  sovereign  power  enables  them  to  exercise, 
This  power,  or  'jus  civile/  cannot  itself  belong  to  the 
sovereign,  who  enables  individuals  to  exercise  it.  The  only 
right  which  can  belong  to  the  sovereign  is  the  'jus  naturale/  * 
consisting  in  the  superiority  of  his  power,  and  this  right 
must  be  measured  by  the  inability  of  the  subjects  to  resist, 
If  they  mn  resist,  the  right  has  disappeared.  In  a  success- 
fnl  resistance,  then,  to  an  osteosiblj  sovereign  power,  there 
can  on  the  given  supposition  be  no  wrong  done  to  that 
power.  To  ssy  that  there  is,  would  be  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Is  such  resistance,  then,  a  violation  of  the  *  jus 
ciTile '  as  between  the  several  subject  citizens  ?  In  the 
absence  of  a  sovereign  power,  no  doubt,  the  '^jus  ciTiie' 
(according  to  the  view  in  question,  which  makes  it  depend 
on  the  existence  of  an  Vimperium')  would  cease  to  exist. 
But  then  a  successful  resistance  would  simply  show  that 
there  was  no  longer  such  a  sovereign  power.    It  would  not 
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itself  be  a  violation  of  *  jus  cirile/  tmt  siraplj  a  proof  tbai 
the  eonditions  of  'jus   cirile'  were  no  longer  present,     II 
.miglit  at  the  same  tiiDe  be  a  step  to  re-establishing  tbei 
if,  besides  being  a  proof  that  the  old  'ijuperium'  no  Iohj 
exbte,  it  implied  such  a  combiuation  of  powers  as  Bufhcm 
establish  a  new  one, 

47,  No  obligation,  then,  as  distinct  from  comptilsion,  to 
submit  to  an  ostensiblj  sovereign  power  can  consistentj? 
be  founded  on  a  theory  according  to  which  right  either  = 
BJinple  power,  or  only  difi'^rs  from  it^  in  the  torni  of  '  j' 
civile/  through  being  a  power  which  an  *  imperium  *  emtbltfi] 
individuals  to  exercise  as  against  each  other*  Hobbes  could' 
not,  indeed,  have  made  out  his  doctrine  (of  the  aheolutdj 
submission  to  the  sovereign}  with  any  phiasibility,  if  he  hat! 
stated  with  the  erplicituess  of  Spinoza  that  'jus  uaturale' 
= '  naturalis  potentia,'  That  it  is  so  is  im jilted  in  the 
account  of  the  state  of  things  preceding  the  establishmetil 
of  sovereiguty  as  one  of '  bellum  omnium  contra  omnes  * ;  focj 
where  there  is  no  recognition  of  a  common  gi^od,  there  can 
be  no  right  in  any  other  sense  than  power*  But  where 
there  are  no  rights  but  natural  power,  no  obligatory  cove* 
nant  can  be  made.  In  order,  however,  to  get  a  sovereignty, 
to  which  there  is  a  perpetual  obligation  of  submission, 
Hobbes  has  to  suppose  a  covenant  of  all  with  all,  preeedijig 
the  establishment  of  sovereignty,  and  to  the  observance  of 
which,  therefore,  there  cannot  be  an  obligation  in  the  sense 
that  tho  sovereign  punishes  for  the  non-obseiTance  (the 
obligation  corresponding  to  *jus  civile*  in  Spinoza's  sense), 
but  which  no  one  can  ever  be  entitled  to  break.  As  the 
obligatorinesa  of  this  covenant,  then,  cannot  be  derired 
from  the  sovereignty  which  is  established  throngh  it,  Hobbes 
has  to  ascribe  it  to  a  'law  of  nature*  which  enjoins  *that 
men  perfonn  their  covenants  made'  (Lev.,  I.  15),  Yet  in 
the  immediate  sequel  of  this  passage  be  says  expressly, 
*The  nature  of  justice  conststeth  in  the  keeping  of  valid 
covenants,  but  the  validity  of  covenants  begins  not  but  with 
the  constitution  of  a  civil  power,  sufficient  to  compel  men 
to  keep  them;  and  then  it  is  also  that  propriety  begins.' 
On  this  priuciple  the  covenant  by  which  a  civil  power  ia  for 
the  first  time  constituted  cannot  be  a  valid  covenant.  The 
men  making  it  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  \alid  cove- 
nature/  to  which  alone  Hobbes 
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can  appeal  according  to  his  principles,  as  the  source  of  the 
obligatoriness  of  the  covenant  of  all  with  all,  he  defines  as  a 

*  precept  or  general  rule,  found  out  by  reason,  by  which  a 
man  is  forbidden  to  do  that  which  is  destructive  of  his  life, 
or  taketh  away  the  means  of  preserving  the  same ;  and  to 
omit  that  by  which  he  thinketh  it  may  best  be  preserved ' 
(I.  14).  When  a  law  of  nature,  however,  is  said  to  command 
or  forbid,  we  must  not  understand  those  terms  in  that  sense 
which,  according  to  Hobbes,  could  only  be  derived  from 
the  establishment  of  an  *  imperium/  This  *  law  of  nature,' 
therefore,  is  merely  an  expression  in  a  general  form  of  the 
instinct  by  which,  as  Spinoza  says,  every  living  creature  *  in 
suo  esse  perseverare  conatur,'  as  guided  by  a  calculation 
of  consequences  (for  no  meaning  but  this  can  be  given  to 

*  reason '  according  to  Hobbes).  The  prohibition,  then,  by 
this  law  of  nature  of  a  breach  of  that  covenant  of  all  with 
all,  by  which  a  sovereign  power  is  supposed  to  be  established, 
can  properly  mean  nothing  more  than  that  it  is  everyone's 
interest  to  adhere  to  it.  This,  however,  could  only  be  a 
conditional  prohibition,  conditional,  in  particular,  on  the 
way  in  which  the  sovereign  power  is  exercised.  Hobbes 
tries  to  show  that  it  must  always  be  for  the  advantage  of 
all  to  obey  it,  because  not  to  do  so  is  to  return  to  the  state  of 
universal  war ;  but  a  successful  resistance  to  it  must  be  i'pso 
facto  an  establishment  of  a  new  combined  power  which 
prevents  the  *  bellum  omnium  contra  omnes '  from  returning. 
At  any  rate,  an  obligation  to  submit   to  the  established 

*  imperium,'  measured  by  the  self-interest  of  each  in  doing 
so,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  obligation  which 
Hobbes  describes  in  terms  only  appropriate  (according  to 
his  own  showing)  to  contracts  between  individuals  enforced 
by  a  sovereign  power. 

48.  It  would  seem  that  Hobbes'  desire  to  prove  all  resist- 
ance to  established  sovereignty  unjustifiable  leads  him  to 
combine  inconsistent  doctrines.  He  adopts  the  notion  that 
men  are  *  natura  hostes,'  that  *jus  naturale'  =  mere  power, 
because  it  illustrates  the  benefit  to  man's  estate  derived  from 
the  establishment  of  a  supreme  power  and  the  effects  of  the 
subversion  of  such  power  once  established,  which  he  assumes 
to  be  equivalent  to  a  return  to  a  state  of  nature.  But  this 
notion  does  not  justify  the  view  that  a  rebellion,  which  is 
strong  enough  to  succeed,  is  wrong.     For  this  purpose  he  has 
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to  resort  to  the  representation  of  the  soverei^  as  Imving  a 
right  distinct  from  power,  founded  on  a  contract  of  all  witl 
ally  bj  whicli  sovereignty  is  established.     This  represontatio 
is  quite  alien  to  Spinoza,  with  whom  soTereignty  arisea^  it  t9| 
true,  when  *  plures  in  unum  conveniunt/  but  in  the  sense  of 
combiiiiDg  their  powers,  not  of  contractingt     But  after  all,! 
tlie  fiction  of  this  conti^ct  will  not  ser^e  the  purpose  which! 
Hobbes  wants  it  to  serre.     The  sovereig-nty  established 
the  contract  can  only  ha\^e  a  natural  right  to  be  inaiut^ine 
inviolate,  for  all  other  right  presupposes  it,  and  cannot  be] 
presupposed  by  it.     If  this  natural  right  means  mere  power,  I 
then  upon  a  successful  rebellion  it  disappears.     If  it  means 
anything  else  it  must  mean  that  there  are  natuinl  rights  of  j 
men^  other  than  their  mere  power,  which  are  violatM  by  its  j 
subversion-     But  if  there  are  such  rights,  there  must  equally 
be   a  possibility  of  collision  between  the  sovereign    power ' 
and  these  natural  rights^  which  would  justify  a  resistance 
to  it 

49.  It  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  worthwhile  to  examine 
the  internal  consistency  of  a  theory  which  turns  upon  whtit 
ia  admitted  to  be  historically  a  fiction,  the  supposition  of  a 
conti-act  of  all  with  alL     There  are  fictions  and  fictions  how- 
ever.     The  supposition  that  some  event  took  place  which  | 
BA  a  matter  of  history  did  not  take  place  may  be  a  way  of  con-  * 
Teying  an  essentially  true  conception  of  some  moral  relation 
of  man.     The  great  objection  to  the  representation  of  the 
right  of  a  sovereign  power  over  subjects,  and  the  rights  of 
individuals  which  are  enforced  by  this  *iniperiijm,'  as  having 
arisen  out  of  a  contract  of  all  with  all,  is  that  it  conveys  a] 
false  notion  of  rights^     It  is  not  merely  that  the  possibility] 
of  such  a  contract  being  made  presupposes  just  that  state  of 
things — a  regime  of  recognised  and  enforced  obligations — 
which  it  is  assumed  to  account  for.     Since  those  who  contmct 
must  already  have  rights^  the  representation  of  society  with 
its  obligations  as  formed  by  contract  implies  that  individuals 
have  certain  rights,  independently  of  society  and  of  their  j 
functions  as  members  of  a  society,  which  they  bring  witkj 
them  to  the  transaction.     But  such  rights  abstracted  froti 
social  function  and  recognition  could  only  be  powers^  or  (ac*^ 
cording  to  Hobbes'  definition)  liberties  to  use  powers,  which 
comes  to  the  &ame ;  i*e.  they  wuuld  not  be  rights  at  all 
fiom  no  combination  or  devolution  of  them  could  any  right] 
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in  the  proper  sense,  anything  more  than  a  combined  power, 
arise. 

50.  Thus  the  only  logical  development  of  that  separation 
of  right  from  social  duty  which  is  implied  in  the  doctrine  of 

*  social  contract/  is  that  of  Spinoza.  Happily  the  doctrine 
has  not  been  logically  developed  by  those  whose  way  of 
thinking  has  been  affected  by  it.  The  reduction  of  political 
right — the  right  of  the  state  over  its  subjects — to  superior 
power,  has  not  been  popularly  accepted,  though  the  general 
conception  of  national  right  seems  pretty  much  to  identify  it 
with  power.  Among  the  enlightened,  indeed,  there  has  of 
late  appeared  a  tendency  to  adopt  a  theory  very  like  that  of 
Spinoza,  without  the  higher  elements  which  we  noticed  in 
Spinoza ;  to  consider  all  right  as  a  power  attained  in  that 

*  struggle  for  existence '  to  which  human  *  progress '  is  reduced. 
But  for  one  person,  who,  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  considers 
the  right  of  society  over  him  to  be  a  disguised  might,  there 
are  thousands  who,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  regard  their  own 
right  as  independent  of  that  correlation  to  duty  without 
which  it  is  merely  a  might.  The  popular  effect  of  the  notion 
that  the  individual  brings  with  him  into  society  certain  rights 
which  he  does  not  derive  from  society, — ^which  are  other  than 
claims  to  fulfil  freely  (i.e.  for  their  own  sake)  certain  functions 
towards  society, — is  seen  in  the  inveterate  irreverence  of  the 
individual  towards  the  state,  in  the  assumption  that  he  has 
rights  against  society  irrespectively  of  his  fulfilment  of  any 
duties  to  society,  that  all  ^  powers  that  be '  are  restraints  upon 
his  natural  freedom  which  he  may  rightly  defy  as  far  as  he 
safely  can* 
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51.  It  was  cbiefl/  Rousseau  wlio  gare  that  east  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  origin  of  political  obligation  in  contract^  in 
wbich  it  best  lends  itself  to  the  assertion  of  rights  apart  from 
duties  on  the  part  of  individualSj  ill  opposition  to  the  counter- 
falla^^y  which  claims  rights  for  the  state  irrespectively  of  its 
fulfilment  of  its  function  as  securiag  the  rights  of  individuals 
It  is  probably  true  that  the  Conirai  Social  had  great  effect 
oo  the  founders  of  American  independence,  an  effect  which 
appears  in  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  of  Independeuce 
and  in  preambles  to  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  original 
American  states.  But  the  essential  ideas  of  EouBseao  are 
to  be  found  in  Locke's  Treatise  of  Ciml  Oavemmeni^  which 
was  probably  well  known  in  America  for  half  a  eantury 
before  Eousseau  was  heard  of»'  Locke  again  constaatl/ 
appeals  to  Hooker's  first  book  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity^  and 
Grotius^  argues  io  exactly  the  same  strain. 

QHooker,  Grotios,  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Bonaseati  ouly 
differ  in  their  application  of  the  same  conception ;  rix,  that 
men  live  first  in  a  state  of  nature,  subject  to  a  law  of 
nature,  also  called  the  law  of  reason  |  that  in  this  state  they 
are  in  soma  sense  free  and  equal;  that  ^  finding  many  ineon^ 
veniences  *  in  it  they  covenant  with  each  other  to  establish  a 

all  cxises  that  eidado  him  not  from. 
fippenlirtg  fi>t  profciscUoTi  to  Lb©  Uw  bb- 
tublittbEd  bj  it/ 

*  *LawtJ  hiittirin»  of  whAt  kind  •«- 
erer,  are  urail able  bj  consent./  Il4H>kcir« 
EecL  Foi.  L  10  (huuUhI  t  ^  ^  ^  '  r. 
fhAp.  li  sec,  134).    *Tfj  '  lud 

we  do  L':OQBt3tlt,  wbotl  th^l  t  K-f^- 

of  we  b<?  a  part,  hutli  »*t  i>  •  mi 

cwisouted,  withoEJt  rovoL  ,m» 

aftur  hy  the  Uke  uni^ufftiil  li^^rvemoot/ 
Hot>ker;  ibid, 

*  Drjura  kill  ei£<mst  Froicg.  wm. 
Id  nnd  la* 


*  Locke,  Citdl  Gomrnmmt,  chiip.  fit. 
we.  87.  'MiiQ,  being  Ijora  wilJi  ft 
title  to  parfeet  freed cm»  &tid  an  tua- 
dou trolled  €iijojtnetit  of  fdl  the  rights 
and  priv-i legos  of  the  law  of  rtnture^ 
equally  ^ith  tuij  other  in&ti  ot  number 
of  mtn  in  the  wgrld,  hath  by  satnre  a 
power  Dot  only  to  prtj^rre  his  life, 
liberty,  and  estato  ngainE^t  .  ,  .  other 
i»ea;  bnt  to  judge  of  and  puTjic^h  the 
breach es  of  that  law  in  othtts.  .  .  , 
Thfre,  and  there  only,  ii  political  society 
whur«  every  one  of  the  memb^ra  bath 
qujttf^  thi^  natntal  po«er,  ri^Ki^ned  it 
Up  intfj  Lh6  hands  of  the  eommunity  is. 
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government — a  covenant  which  they  are  bound  by  the  ^  law 
of  nature  *  to  observe — and  that  out  of  this  covenant  the 
obligation  of  submission  to  the  *  powers  that  be*  arisesJ 
Spinoza  alone  takes  a  diflFerent  line :  he  does  not  questitm 
the  state  of  nature  or  the  origin  of  government  in  a  com- 
bination of  men  who  find  the  state  of  nature  *  inconvenient ' ; 
but  he  regards  this  combination  as  one  of  powers  directed  to 
a  common  end,  and  constituting  superior  force,  not  as  a 
covenant  which  men  are  bound  by  the  law  of  nature  to 
observe. 

52.  The  common  doctrine  is  so  full  of  ambiguities  that 
it  readily  lends  itself  to  opposite  applications.  In  the  first 
place  *  state  of  nature  *  may  be  understood  in  most  different 
senses.  The  one  idea  common  to  all  the  writers  who  suppose 
such  a  state  to  have  preceded  that  of  civil  society  is  a 
negative  one.  It  was  a  state  which  was  not  one  of  political 
society,  one  in  which  there  was  no  civil  government;  i.e. 
no  supreme  power,  exercised  by  a  single  person  or  plurality 
of  persons,  which  could  compel  obedience  on  the  part  of  all 
members  of  a  society,  and  was  recognised  as  entitled  to  do  so 
by  them  all,  or  by  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  secure 
general  obedience.  But  was  it  one  of  society  at  all  ?  Was 
it  one  in  which  men  had  no  dealings  with  each  other  except 
in  the  way  of  one  struggling  to  make  another  serve  his  will 
and  to  get  for  himself  what  the  other  had,  or  was  it  one 
in  which  there  were  ties  of  personal  affection  and  common 
interest,  and  recognised  obligations,  between  man  and  man? 
Evidently  among  those  who  spoke  of  a  state  of  nature,  there 
were  very  various  and  wavering  conceptions  on  this  point. 
They  are  apt  to  make  an  absolute  opposition  between  the 
state  of  nature  and  the  political  state,  and  to  represent  men 
as  having  suddenly  contracted  themselves  out  of  one  into 
the  other.  Yet  evidently  the  contract  would  have  been 
impossible  unless  society  in  a  form  very  like  that  dis- 
tinctively called  political  had  been  in  existence  beforehand. 
If  political  society  is  to  be  supposed  to  have  originated  in  a 
pact  at  all,  the  difference  between  it  and  the  preceding  state 
of  nature  cannot,  with  any  plausibility,  be  held  to  have  been 
much  more  than  a  difference  between  a  society  regulated  by 
written  law  and  officers  with  defined  power  and  one  regulated 
by  customs  and  tacitly  recognised  authority. 

53.  Again,  it  was  held  that  in  a  state  of  nature  men  were 
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*  free  and  eqnaL^    This  is  tuaintamed  by  Hobbes  aa  mueli  m 
by  the  founders  of  Ainericfm  independence.     But  if  freedom 
13  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  most  of  these  writew^ 
&eem  to  understand  it;,  as  a  power  of  executing,  of  git 
effect  to,  one*s  will,  the  amount  of  freedom  possessed 
state  of  nature,  if  that   was  a   state   of  detachment 
collision  between  iudividnalst  must  have  been  very  smalL 
Men  must  have  been  constantly  thwarting  each  other,  and 
(in  the  absence  of  that  *  jas  in  natnram,'  as  Spinoza  caJls  it, 
wbieh  cQTTibinntion  gives)  thwarted  hj  powers  of  nature.     In  i 
anch  a  state  those  only  could  be  free,  in  the  sense  supposed,  J 
who  were  not  equal  to  the  rest?  who,  in  virtue  of  superior] 
power,  could  use  the  rest-     But  whether  we  suppose  an  even 
balance  of  weaknesses,  in  subjection  to  the  crushing  forces  ^ 
of  natnrcj  or  a  dominion  of  few  over  many  by  means  of  I 
superior  strength^  in  such  a  state  of  nature  no  general  pact ' 
wonld  be  possible.     No  equality  in  freedom  is  possible  except ' 
for  members  of  a  society  of  whom  each  recognises  a  good  of 
the  whole  which  is  also  his  own,  and  to  which  the  free  co- 
operation of  all  is  necessary.    But  if  such  society  is  supposed 
in  the  state  of  nature— and  otherwise  the  '  pact '  establishing 
political  society  would  be  impossible — it  is  already  in  principle 
the  same  as  political  society, 

54.  It  is  not  alwajs  certain  whether  the  writers  in  ques*  I 
tion  considered  men  to  be  actually  free    and  equal  in  the  ] 
state  of  nature,  or  only  so  according  to  the  *  law  of  nature/  ] 
which  might  or  might  not  be  observed*     (Hobbes  represents  | 
the  freedom  and  eqnality  in  the  state  of  nature  as  actual » and  | 
this  state  as  being  for  that  reason  ^  beUum  omnium  contra 
omues/)     They  all,  however,  implicitly  assume  a  consctQtisneiii  J 
of  the  law  of  nature  in  the  state  of  nature.     It  is  thus  not ' 
a  law  of  nature  in  the  sense  in  which  we  commonly  use  the 
term.     It  is  not  a  law  according  to  which  the  agents  subject 
to  it  act  necessarily  but  without  consciousness  of  the  law. 
It  is   a  law  of  which   the  agent  subject  to  it  has  a  con* 
BciousnesSj  but  one  according  to  which  he  may  or  may  not 
act ;  i,e.  one  according  to  which  he  ougU  to  act.     It  is  from 
it  that  the  obligation  to  submission  to  civil  government,  ac- 
cording to  all  these  writers^  is  derived.     But  in  regard  to 
such  a  law,  two  questions  have  to  be  asked :  firstly,  how  can 
the  consciousness  of  obligation  arise  without  recognition  by  i 
tlie  individual  of  claims  on  the  part  of  others — social  dalmij 
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in  some  form  or  otiier— which  may  be  opposed  to  his  luomen- 
tary  inclinations?  and  secondly,  given  a  Bociety  of  men 
capable  of  such  a  consciousness  of  obligation,  conatituting  a 
law  accordiog  to  which  the  members  of  the  society  are  free 
and  equal,  in  what  does  it  differ  from  a  political  society?  Tf 
these  questions  had  been  fairly  considered,  it  must  have  been 
seen  that  the  distinction  between  a  political  society  and  a 
8tate  of  nature,  governed  by  snch  a  law  of  nature,  was  un- 
tenable \  that  a  state  of  things  out  of  which  political  society 
could  have  arisen  by  compact,  must  have  been  one  in,  which 
the  individual  regarded  himself  as  a  member  of  a  society 
which  has  claims  on  him  and  on  which  he  has  elaims,  and 
that  soeh  society  is  already  in  principle  a  political  society. 
Bat  the  ambiguity  attending  the  conception  of  the  law  of 
nature  prevented  them  from  being  considered,  WTien  the 
writers  in  question  spoke  of  a  law  of  nature,  to  which  men  in 
the  state  of  nature  were  subject,  they  did  not  make  it  clear  to 
themselves  that  this  law,  as  understood  by  them,  could  not 
exist  at  all  without  tliere  being  some  recognition  or  couseiouB- 
uess  of  it  on  the  part  of  those  subject  to  it.  The  designati  m 
of  it  as  *  law  of  nature  *  or  *  law  of  God '  helped  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  imponent  of  it,  in  tbe  sense  in  which 
a  law  is  imposed  on  individuals  by  a  political  superior.  In 
the  absence  of  such  an  imponent,  unless  it  is  either  a  uni- 
formity in  the  relations  of  natural  events  or  an  irresistible  force 
— and  it  is  not  represented  in  either  of  these  ways  in  juristic 
writings — -it  can  only  mean  a  recognition  of  obligation  arising 
in  the  conscioosneas  of  the  individual  from  his  relations  to 
society.  But  this  not  being  clearly  realised,  it  was  possible 
to  represent  the  law  of  nature  as  antecedent  to  the  laws 
imposed  by  a  political  superior,  without  its  being  observed 
that  this  implied  the  antecedence  of  a  condition  of  things  in 
which  the  result  supposed  to  he  obtained  through  the  forma- 
m  of  political  society ^ — the  establishment,  viz,  of  reciprocal 
lims  to  freedom  and  equality  on  the  part  of  members  of  a 
Tbeiety — already  existed, 

55,  In  facty  the  condition  of  society  in  which  it  could 
properly  be  said  to  be  governed  by  a  law  of  nature,  Le.  by 
an  obligation  of  which  there  is  no  imponent  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  man,  an  obligation  of  which  the  breach  is  not 
punished  by  a  political  superior,  is  not  antecedent  to  political 
aociety,  but  one  which  it  gradually  tends  to  produce.     It  ia 
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the  radical  fault  of  the   theory  which  finds   th©  origin  of 
political  BCM:!!ietj  in  compact,  that  it  has  to  reverse  the  tru 
process.     To  aceonnt  for  the  possibility  of  the  compact  of  i 
with  all,  it  Las  to  assume  a  society  subject  to  a  law  of  nat 
prescribing  the  freedom  and  eqimlity  of  alL     But  a  society 
governed   by  such  a   law  as  a  law  of  natures  i.e.   with  n^ 
iiiiponent  but  maii*s  consciousness j  would   have  been 
from  which  political  society  would  have  heeu   a  decli 
in  which  there  could  have  been  no  motive  to  tlie  t  :- 
ment  of  civil  government-     Thus  this  theory  must  needs  1 
false  to  itself  in  one  of  two  ways.     E Ether  it  is  fidse  to  the' 
conception  of  a  law  of  nature,  with  its  prescription  of  freetiom 
and  equality^  as  governing  the  state  of  thinors  prior  to  thai 
compact  by  which  political  society  is  established,  only  intro-l 
dueiogtlie  law  of  nature  as  the  ground  of  the  obHgatoriiiL**« 
of  that  compact,  but  treating  the  state  of  nature  as  oor  ^^1 
universal  war  in  which  no  reciprocal  ehiims  of  siny  sort  wej 
recogniged,  {so  Hobbes) ;  or  just  so  Ikr  as  it  nealises  the  conofp 
tion  of  a  society  governed  by  a  law  of  nature,  as  equivaleiii" 
to  that  spontaneous  recognition  by  each  of  the  claims  of  all^ 
others,  withtrnt  which  the  covenant  of  all  with  all  is  ia  fac?! 
unaccountable^  it  does  away  with  any  appearance  of  r  > 
for  the  transition  from  the  state  of  nature  to  tliat  of  | 
society  and  tends  to  represent  the  latter  as  a  decltBe  froB 
the  former-     This  result  is  seen  in  Rousseau  ;  but  to  a  greal 
extent  Eousseau  had  been  anticipated  by  Locke*     The  broad | 
differences  between  Locke  and  Hobbes  in  their  development 
of  the  common  doctrinCj  are  (1)  that  Locke  denies  that  thai 
state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war,  and  (2)  that  Locke  di*-j 
tingnishes  the  act  by  which  political  society  h  establisb 
from  that  by  which  the  goveniment,  legislative  and  executive, J 
ia  established,  and  is  consequently  able  to  distinguish  tli6 
dissolution  of  the  political  society  from  the  dissolution  of 
the  government  (Civ.  Gov.  Chapter  XIX.  §  21 1  )• 

50,  The  *  state  of  nature '  and  the  *  state  of  war  *  *  are  Bill 
far  distant  as  a  state  of  peace,  good-will^  mutual  assistaocal 
and  preservation,  and  a  stata  of  enmity,  malicej  violence^ 
and  mutual  destruction ,  are  from  one  another.  Men  living 
together^  according  to  reu^ionj  without  a  common  superior  otiI 
earth  with  authority  to  judge  between  them^  is  properly  th^ 
state  of  nature*  But  force^  6r  a  declared  design  of  force 
upon  the   person  of  another,  where  there   is  no  comoioii' 
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superior  on  earth  to  appeal  to  for  relief,  is  the  state  of  war  * 
{Civ.  Gov.  III.  §19).  In  the  state  of  nature,  however,  when  the 
state  of  war  has  once  begun,  there  is  not  the  same  means  of 
terminating  it  as  in  civil  society. 

The  right  of  war  may  belong  to  a  man,  *  though  he  be  in 
society  and  a  fellow-subject,'  when  his  person  or  property  is 
in  such  immediate  danger  that  it  is  impossible  to  appeal  for 
relief  to  the  common  superior.  *  But  when  the  actual  force 
is  over,  the  state  of  war  ceases  between  those  that  are  in 
society  .  .  .  because  there  lies  the  remedy  of  appeal  for  the 
past  injury  and  to  prevent  future  harm.'  In  the  state  of 
nature,  when  the  state  of  war  has  once  begun,  it  continues 
until  the  aggressor  offers  peace  and  reparation.  The  state 
of  war,  though  not  proper  to  the  state  of  nature,  is  a  frequent 
incident  of  it,  and  to  avoid  it  is  one  great  reason  of  men's 
putting  themselves  into  society  {ib.  §  21).  The  state  of 
nature  is  not  one  that  is  altogether  over  and  done  with. 
*A11  rulers  of  independent  governments  all  through  the 
world  are  in  a  state  of  nature.'  The  members  of  one  state 
in  dealing  with  those  of  another  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
the  law  of  nature  alone  binds  them.  *  For  truth  and  keeping 
of  faith  belongs  to  men  as  men,  and  not  as  members  of 
society '  {Civ.  Gov.  U.  §  14).  *  All  men  are  naturally  in  that 
state  and  remain  so  till  by  their  own  consents  they  make 
themselves  members  of  some  politic  society  '  {ib.  §  15). 

67.  The  antithesis,  as  put  above,  between  the  state  of 
nature  and  the  state  of  war,  can  only  be  maintained  on  the 
supposition  that  the  *  law  of  nature '  is  observed  in  a  state  of 
nature.  Locke  does  not  explicitly  state  that  this  is  the  case. 
If  it  were  so,  it  would  not  appear  how  the  state  of  war 
should  arise  in  the  state  of  nature.  But  he  evidently 
thought  of  the  state  of  nature  as  one  in  which  men  recog- 
nised the  law  of  nature,  though  without  fully  observing  it. 
He  quotes  with  approval  from  Hooker  language  which 
implies  that  not  only  is  the  state  of  nature  a  state  of 
equality,  but  that  in  it  there  is  such  consciousness  of 
eqtlality  with  each  other  on  the  part  of  men  that  they 
recognise  the  principle  *  do  as  you  would  be  done  by ' 
{Civ.  Oov.  II.  §  5).  With  Hobbes,  in  the  supposed  state  of 
nature  the  Maw  of  nature'  is  emphatically  not  observed, 
and  hence  it  is  a  state  of  war.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
above,  a  *  law  of  nature '  in  the  sense  in  which  these  writers 
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use  the  term,  as  a  law  wliich  obliges  but  jet  has  no  Impooc 
in  the  shape  of  a  sovereign  power,  is,  as  Locke  says  (|  136 
*  nowhere  to  be  found  but  iu  the  minds  of  men';  it 
only  have  its  being  in  the  conacioumees  of  those  subject 
it.    If  therefore  we  are  to  suppose  a  state  of   nature  in 
which  such  a  law  of  nature  exists,  it  is  more  conaisient  i& 
conceive  it  in  Locke's  way  than  in  that  of  Hobbes ;  more  ecu- 
sistent  to  conceive  it  as  one  in  which  men  recognise  duties 
to  each  other  than  aa  a  *  bellum  omnium  contra  omnea-' 

S8.  As  to  the  second  point,  from  his  own  conceptiftn  of 
what  men  are  in  the  state  of  nature,  and  of  the  ends  for 
which  they  found  political  societies,  Locke  derives  certain 
necessary    limitations    of  what  the  supreme    power  in  a 
commonwealth  may  rightfully  do.     The  prime  bosiJiess  of 
the  political  society,  once  formed,  is  to  establigh  the  legis- 
lative power.     This  is  *  sacred  and  unaltemhle  in  the  handd 
where  the  community  have  once  placed  it  *  [Civ^  Gov,  XL  i 
134) ;  *  unalterable,'  that  is,  aa  we  gather  from  the  sequel* 
by  anything  short  of  an  act  of  the  community  which  origiii* 
ally  placed  it  in  these  hands.     But  as  men  in  a  state  ot 
nature  have  *  no  arbitrary  power '  over  each  other  (whic 
must  mean  that  according  to  the  *  law  of  nature  *  they  hatil 
no  such  power),  so  they  cannot  transfer  any  such  power  toJ 
the  community  nor  it  to  the  legislature.      No  legislatur 
can  have    the    right    to    destroy,   enslave,   or    designedly 
impoverish  the  subjects.    And  as  no  legislature    can  boi 
entitled  to  do  anything  which  the  individual  in  the  state  ot 
nature  would  not  by  the  law  of  nature  be  entitled  to  do,  i 
its  great  business  is  to  declare  the  law  of  nature  in  gener 
terms  and  administer  it  by  known  authorised  judges*    Tha 
state  of  nature,  Loeke  seemed  to  think,  would  have  doiie^ 
very  well,  but  for  the  inconvenience  of  every  man  beimg 
judge  in  his  own  case  of  what  the  law  of  nature  requires- 
It  is  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  by  establishing  (1) 
settled  law,  received  by  common  consent,  (2)  a  known  and 
indifferent  judge,  (3)  a  power  to  eu  force  the  decisions 
such  a  judge,  that  political  society  is  formed. 

Hence  a  legislature  violates  the  *  trust  that  is  put  in  it ' 
by  society  unless  it  observes  the  following  rules :  (1)  it  is  to 
govern  ^by  promulgated  established  laws,'  not  to  be  varie 
to  suit  particular  interests ;  (2)  these  laws  are  to  be  designed 
only  for  the  good  of  the  people ;  (S)  it  must  not  raise  Uis^ 
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but  by  consent  of  the  people  through  themselves  or  their 
deputies ;  (4)  it  neither  *  must,  nor  can,  transfer  the  power 
of  making  laws  to  anybody  else,  or  place  it  anywhere  but 
where  the  people  have  *  {Oiv.  Gov.  XI.  §  142). 

59.  Thus  Hhe  legislative  being  only  a  fiduciary  power 
to  act  for  certain  ends,  there  remains  still  in  the  people  a 
supreme  power  to  remove  or  alter  the  legislature.'  Subject 
to  this  ultimate  *  sovereignty '  (a  term  which  Locke  does  not 
use)  of  the  people,  the  legislative  is  necessarily  the  supreme 
power,  to  which  the  executive  is  subordinate.  An  appear- 
ance to  the  contrary  can  only  arise  in  cases  where  (as  in 
England)  the  supreme  executive  power  is  held  by  a  person 
who  has  also  a  share  in  the  legislative.     Such  a  person  may 

*  in  a  very  tolerable  sense  be  called  supreme.'  It  is  not, 
however,  to  him  as  supreme  legislator  (which  he  is  not,  but 
only  a  participator  in  supreme  legislation)  but  to  him  as 
supreme  executor  of  the  law  that  oaths  of  allegiance  are 
taken.  It  is  only  as  executing  the  law  that  he  can  claim 
obedience,  his  executive  power  being,  like  the  power  of  the 
legislative,  *a  fiduciary  trust  placed  in  him'  to  enforce 
obedience  to  law  and  that  only  {Oiv.  Oov.  XIII.  §  151).  This 
distinction  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  people  from  that  of 
the  supreme  efecutive,  corresponding  to  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  act  of  transferring  individual  powers  to  a  society 
and  the  subsequent  act  by  which  that  society  establishes  a 
particular  form  of  government,  enables  Locke  to  distinguish 
what  Hobbes  had  confounded,  the  dissolution  of  government 
and  the  dissolution  of  political  society. 

60.  He  gets  rid  of  Hobbes'  notion,  that  because  the 

*  covenant  of  all  with  aU,'  by  which  a  sovereignty  is  esta- 
blished, is  irrevocable,  therefore  the  government  once  esta- 
blished is  unalterable.  He  conceives  the  original  pact 
merely  as  an  agreement  to  f^rm  a  civil  society,  which  must 
indeed  have  a  government,  but  not  necessarily  always  the 
same  government.  The  pact  is  a  transfer  by  individuals  of 
their  natural  rights  to  a  society,  and  can  only  be  cancelled 
through  the  dissolution  of  the  society  by  foreign  conquest. 
The  delegation  by  the  society  of  legislative  and  executive 
powers  to  a  person  or  persons  is  a  difiFerent  matter.  The 
society  always  retains  the  right,  according  to  Locke,  of 
resuming  the  powers  thus  delegated,  and  must  exercise  the 
right  in  the  event  either  of  the  legislative  being  altered. 
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(placed  in  different  hnnds  from  those  origrinaUj  intended), 
a  collision  between  its  eacecntiFe  and  legislative  <   "  or 

a  breach  Wtween  different  branches  of  the  legiM  w] 

as  in  England  there  are  such  different  brunches}^  or  wi 
L?gislative  and  erecntiFe  or  either  of  them  ^  act  oontrai;  tf 
their  trust/  He  thus  in  efiect  vindicates  the  right  of  re^a* 
tion,  ascribing  to  a  '  sovereign  people  *  the  attJibntes  wMch 
Hobbes  assigned  to  a  *  peraoii,*  single  or  corporate,  on  whick 
the  people  forming  a  society  were  sopposed  by  an  irreTocaUl 
set  to  have  devolved  their  powers*  Id  other  vFords,  he  aoa- 
ftidered  the  whole  civil  society  in  all  cases  to  have  the  righti 
vii^hieh  Hobbes  would  only  have  allowed  it  to  possess  where 
the  government  wris  not  a  ra<marchy  or  aristocraej  but  iH 
democracy;  i.e,  where  the  supreme  *  person'  upon  whlenH 
all  devolve  their  several  *  personie '  is  an  *  assembly  of  mH 
who  will  come  together*'  As  snch  a  democracy  did  not  then 
e^xist  in  Europe,  any  more  than  it  does  now.  except  itt  some 
Swiss  cantons^  the  practical  difference  between  the  tw^ 
Titnvs  was  very  great.  Both  Locke  and  Hobbes  wrote  witk 
a  present  politicEil  object  in  view,  Hobbes  wishing  to  con* 
demn  the  Eebellion,  Locke  to  justify  the  Eerolation*  Far 
practical  purposes,  Locke's  doctrine  is  miich  the  better;  bat 
il  Hobbes*  trunslation  of  the  irrevocableness  of  the  eovenaiit 
of  all  with  all  into  the  illegitimacy  of  resistance  to  an  esta- 
blished gov(?rnment  in  effect  entitles  any  tyrant  *  to  do  as 
he  likes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  upon  Lock^'i 
theory  to  pronoonce  when  resistance  to  a  de  facto  govern^ 
ment  is  legitimate  or  otherwise.  It  would  be  legitimate; 
according  to  him  when  it  is  au  act  of  the  *  sovereign  people* 
(not  that  Locke  nseFi  the  phrase),  superseding  a  goveniment 
wliich  has  been  false  to  its  trust.  But  this  adtnitt^^d,  aJI 
sorts  of  questions  arise  as  to  the  means  of  ascertaining  wluil 
is  and  what  is  not  an  act  of  the  *  sovereign  people^' 

Gl.  The  rapid  success  of  the  revolution  without  popnlai 
disorder  prevented  Locke's  theory  from  becoming  of  import- 
ance, but  in  the  presence  of  such  secturian  enthueiasiB  is 
existed  in  Hobbes*  time  it  would  have  become  daugerotis. 
It  would  not  any  more  than  that  of  Hobbes  justify  Te^l^tanee 
to  *  the  powers  that  be '  on  the  part  of  any  body  of  ©en 
short  of  the  civil  society  acting  as  a  whole,  i*e*  by  a  majority. 
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Tlie  sectaries  of  the  time  of  the  Eebellion,  in  pleading  a 
nataral  or  divine  right  to  resist  the  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment, would  have  been  as  much  condemned  by  Locke's 
theory  as  by  that  of  Hobbes.  But  who  can  say  when  any 
popular  action  by  which  established  powers,  legislative  or 
executive,  are  resisted  or  altered  is  an  act  of  the  *  sovereign 
people,'  of  the  civil  society  acting  as  a  whole,  or  no.  Where 
government  is  democratic,  in  Hobbes'  sense,  i.e.  vested  in 
an  assembly  of  all  who  will  come  together,  the  act  of  the 

*  sovereign  people  '  is  unmistakeable.  It  is  the  act  of  the 
majority  of  such  an  assembly.  But  in  such  a  case  the  diffi- 
culty cannot  arise.  There  can  be  no  withdrawal  by  the 
sovereign  people  of  power  from  its  legislative  or  executive 
representatives,  since  it  has  no  such  representatives.  In 
any  other  case  it  would  seem  impossible  to  say  whether  any 
resistance  to,  or  deposition  of,  an  established  legislative  or 
executive  is  the  act  of  the  majority  of  the  society  or  no. 
Any  sectary  or  revolutionary  may  plead  that  he  has  the 

*  sovereign  people '  on  his  side.  If  he  fails,  it  is  not  certain 
that  he  has  them  not  on  his  side  ;  for  it  may  be  that,  though 
he  has  the  majority  of  the  society  on  his  side,  yet  the  society 
has  allowed  the  growth  within  it  of  a  power  which  prevents 
it  from  giving  effect  to  its  will.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
revolution  succeeds,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  had  the  majority 
on  its  side  when  it  began,  though  the  majority  may  have 
come  to  acquiesce  in  its  result.  In  short,  on  Locke's 
principle  that  any  particular  government  derives  its  autho- 
rity from  an  act  of  the  society,  and  society  by  a  like  act 
may  recall  the  authority,  how  can  we  ever  be  entitled  to  say 
that  such  an  act  has  been  exercised  9 

62.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  greater  difficulty  about 
supposing  it  to  be  exercised  in  the  dissolution  than  in  the 
establishment  of  a  government,  indeed  not  so  much ;  but 
the  act  of  first  establishing  a  government  is  thrown  back 
into  an  indefinite  past.  It  may  easily  be  taken  for  granted 
without  further  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  its  possibility. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  act  of  legitimately  dissolving  a 
government  or  superseding  one  by  another  has  to  be  ima- 
gined as  taking  place  in  the  present,  the  inquiry  into  the 
conditions  of  its  possibility  cannot  well  be  avoided.  If  we 
have  once  assumed  with  Hobbes  and  Locke,  that  the  autho- 
rity of  government  is  derived  from  a  covenant  of  all  with  all. 
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— pither  directly  or  mediately  by  a  subsequent  act  in  w^uA 
the  covenanted  society  delegates  it«  powers  to  a  rapreaentft- 
tive  or  representatives, — ^itwifl  follow  that  alike  act  is  teqoinid 
to  cancel  it ;  and  the  difficulties  of  conceiving  aueh  an  mi 
under  the  conditions  of  the  present  are  so  great,  tlml 
Hobbes'  view  of  the  irrevocableness  of  the  original  act  hj 
which  any  government  was  established  has  much  to  §ii| 
for  itself.  If  the  authority  of  any  government—its  cJaim  oii 
our  obedience — is  held  to  be  derived  not  from  an  origiail 
covenant,  or  from  any  covenant^  but  from  the  function  which 
it  serves  in  maintaining  those  conditions  of  freedom  whidi 
are  conditions  of  the  moral  life,  then  no  act  of  the  people  m 
revocation  of  a  prior  act  need  be  reckoned  necessary  to 
justify  its  dissolution.  K  it  ceases  to  sen*e  this  function,  it 
loses  its  claim  on  our  obedience-  It  is  a  vapi/c^airiw*  (Here 
again  the  Greek  theory,  deriving  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment not  from  consent  but  from  the  end  which  it  serves,  li 
sounder  than  the  modern.)  Whether  or  no  any  partici 
government  has  on  this  ground  lost  its  claim  and  may 
rightly  resisted,  is  a  question,  no  doubt,  difficult  for  the 
individual  to  answer  with  certainty.  In  the  long  rauj  how- 
ever, it  seems  generally  if  not  always  to  answer  itself,  A 
government  no  longer  serving  the  function  described — whicht 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  variously  served  according  to 
circumstances  ^brings  forces  into  play  which  are  fatal  to  it* 
But  if  it  is  difficult  upon  this  theory  for  the  individual  to 
aecartait],  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  whether  resistance  to 
an  established  government  is  justified  or  no^  at  any  ratt^ 
upon  this  theory  such  a  justification  of  resistauce  is  poeaibtoifl 
Upon  Locke's  theory,  the  condition  necessary  to  justify  it — ^m 
viz,  an  act  of  the  whole  people  governed— is  one  which,  any* 
where  except  in  a  Swiss  canton,  it  would  be  imposatble  to 
fultil.  For  practical  purposes,  Locke  comes  to  a  right  resiili 
by  ignoring  this  impossibility.  Having  supposed  therealitjr 
of  one  impossible  event, — the  establishment  of  government 
by  compact  or  by  the  act  of  a  society  founded  on  compac^t, — 
he  cancels  this  error  in  the  result  by  supposing  the  poesi* 
bility  of  another  transaction  equally  impoasiblet  viz,  the 
collective  act  of  a  people  dissolving  its  government, 

6;5,  It  is  evident  from  the  chapter  (XIX.)  on  the  *  dissola^ 
ti on  of  government '  that  he  did  not  seriously  con  f^ 
the  conditions  under  which  such  an  act  could  be  ex- 
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What  he  was  renllj  concerned  about  waa  to  dispute  *  the 
inght  divine  to  govern  wrong  *  on  the  part  of  a  legislative  aa 
macb  aa  on  the  part  of  an  executive  power  ^  to  maintain  tha 
principle  that  govemnient  is  only  justified  bj  being  for  the 
good  oi'  the  people,  and  to  point  out  the  difference  between 
Iiolding  that  some  gi>veroTnent  is  necessarily  for  the  good  of 
the  people,  and  holding  that  any  particular  government  is 
for  their  i^^oodj  a  difference  which  Hobbes  had  ignored.  In 
order  to  do  this,  starting  with  the  supposition  of  an  actual 
deed  on  the  part  of  a  community  establishing  a  government, 
he  had  to  suppose  a  reserved  right  on  the  part  of  the 
community  by  a  like  deed  to  dissolve  it  But  in  the  only 
particular  case  in  which  he  contemplates  a  loss  by  the 
legislature  of  its  representative  character,  he  does  not 
suggest  the  establishment  of  another  by  ao  act  of  the  whola 
people.  He  saw  that  the  English  Parliament  in  his  time 
cotdd  not  claim  to  be  such  as  it  could  be  supposed  that  the 
covenanting  community  originally  intended  it  to  be.  *  It 
often  comes  to  pass,'  he  aajSp  *  in  governments  where  part 
of  the  legislative  consists  of  representatives  chosen  by  the 
people,  that  in  tract  of  time  this  representation  becomes 
very  unequal  and  disproportionate  to  the  reasons  it  was  first 
established  upon.  *  .  .  The  bare  naaie  of  a  town,  of  which 
there  remains  not  so  much  as  the  ruius,  where  scarce  so 
much  housing  as  a  sbeepcote,  or  more  inhabitants  than  a 
shepherd  is  to  be  found,  sends  as  many  representatives  to  the 
grand  assembly  of  law-makers,  as  a  whole  county,  numerous 
in  people,  and  powerful  in  riches.  This  strangers  stand 
amazed  at,  and  everyone  must  confess  needs  a  remedy; 
though  most  think  it  hard  to  find  one,  because  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  legislative  being  the  original  and  supreme  act  of 
the  society  antecedent  to  all  positive  laws  in  it*  and  depend- 
ing whoUy  on  the  people,  no  inferior  power  can  alter  it 
And  therefore  the  people,  when  the  legislative  is  once 
constituted,  having,  in  such  a  government  as  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  no  power  to  act  as  long  as  the  government 
stands,  this  incoiivenience  is  thought  iucapuble  of  a 
remedy '  (Chapter  XIII.  5  1.57).  The  only  remedy  %vhich  be 
ttiggest^j  is  not  an  act  of  the  sovereign  people,  but  an  exer- 
cise of  prerogative  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  in  the  way  of 
redistributing  representation,  which  would  be  justiiied  by 
'  salus  populi  Buprema  lex.' 
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64.  That  *  Borerei^ty  of  the  peoples*  whicli  Locte  locks 
upon  as  held  in  reserve  iifter  its  original  exercise  in 
establishment  of  governnaentj  onlj  to  be  asserted  in 
event  of  a  legislature  proving  false  to  its  trust,  Rouganan) 
supposea  to  be  in  constant  exercise*  Previous  writers  had 
thought  of  the  political  society  or  commonwealth^  upon  itj 
fomiation  by  compact,  as  instituting  a  sovereigm,  Tb^y 
ditlered  chiefly  on  the  point  whether  the  society  alterwards 
had  or  had  not  a  right  of  displacing  an  established  sovereign- 
Ruusseaxi  does  not  think  of  the  society,  ewitaa  or  commLm- 
ivealth,  m  tlms  instituting  a  sovereign,  bat  as  itself  in  the  I 
act  of  its  formation  becoming  a  sovereign  and  ever  after] 
continuing  so, 

65.  In  his  conception  of  a  state  of  Eatnre^  Houssean  does 
not  differ  from  Locke.  He  conceives  the  motive  for  passiag 
out  of  it,  however,  somewhat  differently  and  more  after  the 
manner  of  Spinoza.  With  Locke  the  motive  is  chieflv  a 
sense  of  the  desirability  of  having  an  impartial  jndge,  aud 
efficient  enforcement  of  the  law  of  nature*  According  to 
Rousseau,  some  pact  takes  place  when  men  find  the  hindraneefi 
to  their  preservation  in  a  state  of  natuiie  too  Strang  for  the 
forces  which  each  individual  can  bring  to  bear  against  them. 
This  reealk  Spinoza- s  view  of  the  *jus  in  naturam '  as 
acquired  by  a  combination  of  the  forces  of  individuals  in 
civil  society. 

66.  The  *  problem  of  which  the  social  contract  is  a  solo- 1 
tion  '  Eoussean  states  thus  :  *To  find  a  form  of  association  I 
vphich  protects  with  the  whole  common  force  the  per«on  and 
property  of  each  associate,  and  in  virtue  of  which  everyone, 
while  uniting  himself  to  all,  only  obeys  himself  and  remains  I 
as  free  as  before-'    {Conirat  Socialj  I,  vi,)     The  terms  of  the 
contract  which  Bolves  this  problem  Rousseau  states  tho^ 
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*  Edcli  of  ns  tlirowa  into  tlie  commoti  stock  bis  person  and  all 
liis  faculties  under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  general 
wll ;  and  we  accept  each  member  as  an  IndiTidual  part  of 
the  whole*  •  •  •  Thete  results  from  this  act  of  associatiaa,  in 
place  of  the  se^^eral  persons  of  the  several  contracting  parties^ 
a  collective  moral  body,  composed  of  as  many  memberii  as 
there  are  voices  in  the  assembly,  which  body  receives  from 
this  act  its  unity,  its  common  self,  its  life,  and  its  will*  .  .  . 
It  is  called  by  its  members  a  state  when  it  is  passive,  a 
mmreipi  when  it  is  active,  a  power  when  compared  with 
similar  bodies.  The  associates  are  called  collectively  a 
pmfUj  severally  citizens  as  sharing  in  the  sovereign  authorityj 
m^e^U  as  submitted  to  the  laws  of  the  state/  {lb,)  Each  of 
them  is  under  an  obligation  in  two  relatioua,  *  as  a  member  of 
the  sovereign  body  towards  the  individuals,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  state  towards  the  sovereign*'  All  the  subjects  can 
by  a  public  vote  be  placed  under  a  particular  obligation 
towards  the  sovereign,  but  the  sovereign  cannot  thus  incur 
an  obligation  towards  itself-  It  cannot  impose  any  law 
upon  itself  which  it  cannot  cauceL  Nor  is  there  need  to 
lestrict  its  powers  in  the  interest  of  the  subjects-  For  the 
Bovereign  body,  being  formed  only  of  the  individuals  which 
constitute  it,   can  have   no   interest    contrary    to    theirs, 

*  From  the  mere  fact  of  its  existences  it  is  always  all  that  it 
ought  to  be  '  (since^  from  the  very  fact  of  its  instittjtion,  all 
merely  private  interests  are  lost  in  it).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  will  of  the  individual  (his  particular  interest  as  founded 
upon  his  particular  desires)  may  very  well  conflict  with  that 
^neral  will  which  constitutes  the   sovereign.     Hence   the 

jial  pact  necessaj*ily  involves  a  tacit  agreement,  that  anyone 
i^nsing  to  conform  to  the  general  will  shall  be  forced  to  do 
90  by  the  whole  body  politic ;  in  other  words,  *  shall  be 
forced  to  be  free/  since  the  universal  conformity  to  the 
general  will  is  the  guarantee  to  each  individual  of  freedom 
from  dependence  on  any  other  person  or  persons.     (I,  vii.) 

67.  The  result  to  the  individual  may  be  stated  thus. 
He  exchanges  the  natural  liberty  to  do  and  get  what  he  can, 
a  liberty  limited  by  his  relative  strength,  for  a  liberty  at 
once  limited  and  secured  by  the  general  will  j  he  exchanges 
the  mere  possession  of  such  things  as  he  can  get,  a  possession 
which  is  the  effect  of  force,  for  a  property  founded  on  a 
p<jf*iiive  title,  on  the  g«ai*antee  of  society*     At  the  same 
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time  he  becomes  a  moral  agent.  Juetice  instead  of  instinct 
becomes  the  guide  of  liis  actiona.  For  the  moral  sl&v^t^rto 
appetite  he  substitutes  the  moral  freedom  which  consists  in 
obedience  to  a  self-imposed  law.  Now  for  the  first  time  h 
can  bo  said  that  there  is  anything  which  he  ought  to  do,  ai 
distingnished  from  that  whieh  he  m  forced  toilo.     (I,  viii-) 

68,  Swch  language  makes  it  clear  that{the  ©overeignt 
I  of  which   Rousseau  discusses  the  origin  and  attributes, 
Igouiethiiig  essentially  different  from  the  supreme   coercif«1 
I  power  which  previous  writers  on  the  'jus  civile*  had  in 

view^  A  contemporary  of  Hobbes  had  said  that 

*  there^s  on  fwrtli  a  yet  augruster  thini^* 
T^ilotl  though  it  be,  than  ParliAm^tLt  wxd  King/ 

It  is  to  this  *  auguster  thing/  not  to  such  snpreme  power 
English  lawyers  held  to  be  vested  in  '  Parliament  and  KiDg.1 
that  Ronsseau's  account  of  the  sovereign  is  really  applicable 
What  he  says  of  it  is  what  Plato  or  Aristotle  might  ha?! 
said  of  the  Biios  vovff  which  is  the  source  of  the  laws  an^ 
discipline  of  the  ideal  polity »  and  what  a  follower  of  Kanl 
might  say  of  the  'pure  practical  reason/  which  renders  thfl 
individual  obedient  to  a  law  of  which  he  regards  himself, 
virtue  of  his  reasoUj  as  the  author,  and  canoes  him  to  treo 
humanity  equally  in  the  person  of  others  ajad  in  his  own 
always  as  an  end,  never  merely  as  a  means.     But  all  tb6 
while  Rousseau  himself  thinks  that  he  is  treating  of  tb€ 
sovereign  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  in  the  sense  of  aonae  power 
of  which  it  could  he  reasonably  asked  how  it  was  establiahe^H 
in  the  part  where  it  resides^  when  and   by  whom  and  n^^ 
what  way  it  is  exercised-     A  reader  of  him  who  is  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  legal  conception  of  sovereignty,  but 
not  at  all  with  that  of  practical  reason  or  of  a  *  general  will/ 
a  common  ego,  which  wills  nothing  but  what  is  for  th< 
common  good,  is  pretty  sure  to  retain  the  idea  of  supremi 
coercive  power  as  the  attribute  of  sovereignty,  and  to  ignoi 
the  attribute  of  pure  disinterestednessj  which ,  according 
Rousseau*  must  characterise  every  act  that  can  be  ascribed  to' 
the  sovereign, 

69,  The  practical  resnlt  is  a  vague  exaltation  of  tte  pi 
rogatives  of  the  sovereign  people^  without  any  correspondini 
limitation  of  the  conditions   under  which  an  act  is  to 
deemed  that  of  the  sovereign  people*     The  justifiability  of 
laws  and  acts  of  governmentj,  and  of  the  rights  which  these 
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confer^  eomes  to  be  souglit  eiuiply  in  the  fact  that  the  people 
wills  them,  not  in  the  fact  that  they  represent  a  tme  *  Tolont^ 
gte4rale,'  an  impartial  and  disinterested  will  for  the  common 
good*  Tbns  the  question  of  what  really  needs  to  be  enacted 
hy  the  state  Tji  order  to  aecure  the'^mtditiooe  frniigrirfaieha 
^7^t<Ji4t  aiylii  uf-iu  theiquesffor  majorities ; 
andlnhe  will  of  tSc^pSople  m  any  oTEer  s^sa^  thm  the 
Bieaeure  of  what  the  people  will  tolerate  is  really  unascer- 
tainable  in  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  the  way  is  prepared 
■for  the  sophistries  of  modem  political  management,  for 
inanipnlating  electoral  bodies,  for  inSuencing  elected  bodies, 
aind  procnring  plebiscite's- 

70*  The  iiicompatibilitj  between  the  ideal  attributea 
which  Rousseau  ascribes  to  the  sovereign  and  any  power  that 
OAn  actually  be  exercised  by  any  man  or  body  of  men  becouies 
clearer  as  we  proceeds  He  expressly  distinguishes  *aove- 
Teignty  *  from  power,  and  on  the  ground  of  this  distinction 
holds  that  it  cannot  be  alienated,  represented,  or  divided. 
*  Sovereignty  being  simply  the  exercise  of  the  general  will 
can  never  be  alienated,  and  the  sovereign*,  who  is  only  a 
collective  being,  can  only  be  represented  by  himself.  Power 
can  be  transmitted,  but  not  wilL^  {II,  i.)  In  order  to  the 
possibility  of  a  representation  of  the  general  will,  there  must 
be  a  permanent  accord  between  it  and  the  individual  will 
or  wills  of  the  person  or  persons  representing  it.  But  such 
permancni  accord  is  impossible.  (J7i-)  Again,  a  general  will 
is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  indivisible*  It  la  commonly 
held  to  be  divided^  not,  indeed^  in  respect  of  its  source,  but 
iu  respect  of  the  objects  to  which  its  acts  are  dii^ect^d, 
e.g-  ijito  legifilative  and  executive  powers;  into  rights  of  tajta- 
tion,  of  war,  of  justice,  &c*  But  this  supposed  division  of 
sovereign  powei-s  or  rights  implies  that  'what  are  only 
emanations  from  the  sovereign  authority  are  taken  to  be 
parts  of  it.'  (TI,  ii.)  Tlie  only  exercise  of  sovereign  power, 
properly  so  called,  is  in  legislation,  and  there  is  no  proper 
act  of  legislation  except  when  the  whole  people  conies  to  a 
decision  with  reference  to  the  whole  people.  Then  the  matter 
decided  on  is  as  gei^ral  as  the  will  which  decides  on  it ;  and 
this  is  what  constitutes  a  law.  (II,  vi*)  By  this  consideiution 
eeveral  questions  are  answered.  Whose  office  is  it  to  make 
laws  9  It  is  that  of  the  general  will,  which  can  neither  be 
alienated  nor  represented.     Is  the  prince  above  the  law^ 
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Tlie  answer  is,  He  is  a  member  of  tlie  state,  and  camtoi be  so. 
Can  tJie  law  be  uDJiist?  No  one  can  be  iinjust  to  himseif; 
therefore  not  the  whole  people  to  the  whole  people.  Haw 
can  we  be  free  and  jet  subject  to  the  laws  ?  The  laws  «re 
the  register  of  our  own  wilh  (Ih*)  Laws^,  in  short,  are  pio- 
perlj  those  general  *  conditions  of  civil  association  *  which^ 
the  associates  impose  on  themselres.  Where  either  of  tlii 
specified  conditions  is  lacking,  where  either  it  is  not  th4 
universal  will  from  which  an  ordinance  proceeds  or  it  is  nvi 
the  whole  people  to  wbich  it  relates,  it  is  not  a  law  but  a 
decree,  not  an  act  of  sovereignty  but  of  magistracj,    (Fh.) 

7U  Tbis  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and 
institution  of  magistracy  or  goTemment.  (Ill,  i.)  Tli€ 
government  ia  never  the  same  as  the  sovereign.  The  two 
are  dii^tinguished  by  their  functions,  that  of  the  one  bebg 
legislative,  that  of  the  other  execntive.  E^en  whene  the 
people  itself  governs,  its  acts  of  government  must  be  dl» 
tinguished  from  its  acts  of  sovereignty,  the  former  having  a 
particular,  the  latter  a  general,  reference.  Government  is] 
the  exercise  according  to  law  of  the  executive  power,  and  the 
*  prince  '  or  '  magistrate  *  is  the  man  or  body  of  men  charg 
with  this  administi^ation ;  *a  body  intermediary  between  tha 
subjects  and  the  sovereign,  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  and  with  the  maintenance  of  civil  and  political  fn 
dom  ^  (/&*)  Where  all  or  most  of  the  citizens  are  magistnites 
or  charged  with  the  supreme  functions  of  government,  wa 
have  a  democracy  ;  where  a  few,  an  aristocracy ;  where  om 
is  so  charged,  a  monarchy.  {111,  iii*)  The  differences  ile 
pend,  not  as  Hobbes  and  others  had  supposed,  on  the  quarter 
where  the  sovereignty  resides — for  it  must  always  reside  in 
the  whole  body  of  people — but  on  that  in  which  govemmetit 
resides.  The  idea  of  government  is  that  the  dominant  will 
of  the  prince  should  be  the  general  will  or  law,  that  it  should 
be  simply  the  public  force  by  which  that  general  will 
brought  to  bear  on  individuals  or  against  other  stat 
serving  the  same  purpose  in  the  state  as  the  union  of  sou 
and  body  in  the  individual  (III,  i.) ;  and  this  idea  is  mo^i^ 
likely  to  be  satisfied  under  a  democracy*  There,  the  gener 
will  (if  there  is  a  general  will,  which  the  democracy  ia  nc 
guarantee  for  there  being,  according  to  Rousseau^s  di^stinc^ 
tion  between  the  *  volont^  g«5n^rale  *  and  *  volonte  de  tons,1 
of  which  more  hereafter)  cannot  fail  to  coincide  with  tha 
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dominaut  will  of  tbe  government.  The  prevalence  of  par* 
ticular  mfcerests  maj  prevent  there  being  a  will  at  all  of  tho 
kind  which  Eoasseau  would  coant  general  or  ti-uly  sove- 
mg^j  but  thej  cannot  be  more  prevalent  in  the  magistracyt 
oonatituted  bj  the  whole  people^  than  in  the  same  people 
acting  in  the  way  of  legislation.  In  a  democracji  thereforf*, 
the  will  of  the  sovereign,  so  far  as  there  is  a  sovereign  in  the 
proper  seo^e,  necessarily  finds  expression  in  the  will  of  the 
magistracy.  On  the  other  band,  though  under  either  of  the 
other  forms  of  government  there  is  danger  of  collision 
between  sovereign  and  govemmentj  yet  the  force  of  tbe 
government  is  greater  than  in  a  democracy.  It  is  greatest 
when  the  government  i&  a  monarchyj  because  under  all  other 
forms  there  is  more  or  less  discrepancy  between  the  individual 
wills  of  the  several  persons  composing  the  government^  as 
directed  to  the  particular  good  of  each,  and  the  corporate 
will  of  the  government  of  which  the  object  is  it3  own 
efficiency,  and  under  a  monarchy  this  source  of  weakness  is 
avoided.  (Ill,  ii,)  Aa  there  is  more  need  of  force  in  tbe 
gtivernment  in  proportion  to  the  nnnjber  of  subjects  whose 
particular  wills  it  has  to  control,  it  follows  that  monarchy  is 
best  sniteJ  to  the  largest,  democracy  to  the  smallest  states, 

(ni,  iii.) 

72.  As  to  the  institntion  of  government^  Eougseau  main- 
taiuM  strenuously  that  it  is  not  established  by  contract. 
*  There  ia  only  one  contract  in  the  state,  viz.  that  of  the 
original  association ;  and  this  excludes  every  other.  No 
other  public  contract  can  be  imagined  whit:h  would  not  be  a 
violation  of  the  fii^t/  (111^  iTi.)  Even  when  government 
is  vested  in  an  hereditary  body,  monarchic  or  aristocratic, 
this  is  merely  a  provisional  armngement,  made  and  liable 
to  be  reversed  by  the  sovereign,  whose  officers  the  govemora 
are.  Tlie  act  by  which  governraent  is  established  is  twofold, 
consisting  firstly  of  the  passing  of  a  law  by  the  sovereign, 
to  the  effect  that  there  shall  be  a  government ;  secondly,  of 
an  act  in  execution  of  this  law,  by  which  the  governors— the 
'magistrates' — ^are  appointed.  But  it  maybe  asked,  How 
can  the  latter  act,  being  one  not  of  sovereignty  but  of  magis- 
tracy (for  it  has  a  particular  reference  in  the  designation  of 
the  governors),  he  performed  when  as  yet  there  is  no  govern- 
ment 1*  The  answer  is  that  the  people  resolves  itself  from 
a  sovereign  body  into  a  body  of  magistrates,  as  the  English 
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Parliament  resolves  itself  constantlj  froni  a  legislative  body 
into  a  committee.     In  other  words,  bj  a  simple  act  of  ilie 
general  will  a  democracy  is  for  the  time  established,  which ' 
then  proceeds  either  to  retain  the  goverument  in  itsowa  hfiads, 
or  to  place  it  in  those  of  an  officer,  according  to  the  form  in 
which  the  sovereign  has  decided  to  establish  the  gOTemnienL 
{III,  xvii.)     Acts  similar  to  that  bj  which  the  govemiiieot  J 
was  originally  constitnted  need  to  be  periodically  repeat 
in   order  to  prevent  the   government  from  nsarping  tfc 
functions  of  the  sovereign,  i,e.  the  function  of  legislation. 
(Could  this  usurpation  occnr  mader  a  democracy  ?)     In  order 
that  the  sovereignty  may  not  fall  into  abeyance,  it  must  be  ] 
exercised,  and  it  can  only  be  exercised  in  assemblies  of  the 
whole  people.     These  must  be  held  periodically,  and  at  their 
opening  two  qaestlona  ought  to  be  submitted ;  one,  whether] 
it  pleases  the  sovereign  to  maintain  the  present  form  ofi 
gOiemment;  the  other,  whether  it  pleases  the  people  tof 
Itiave  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  those  at  present  I 
charged  with  it*    (TII»  xviii.)    Such  aasemblies  are  eatitled  to 
revise  and  repeal  all  previously  enacted  laMrs.     A  law  not  so 
repealed  the  sovereign  must  be  taken  tacitly  to  coufinci,  and 
it  retains  its  authority*     But  as  the  true  sovereign  is  not 
any  law  but  the  general  will^  no  law,  even  the  most  funda- 
mental, can  be  exempt  from  liability  to  repeal.     Even  the 
social  pact  itself  might  legitimately  be  dissolved,  by  agree-, 
ment  of  all  the  citizens  assembled-  {Ih.)  (Whether  unanimity  I 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose  is  not  speeifiedO     Without  anch 
assemblies  there   can  be  no  exercise  of  the  general  will 
(which,  as  before  stated,  cannot  be  represented},  and  conse* 
qnently  no  freedom*     The   English  people,  e.g.,  ia  qnlte 
mistaken  in  thinking  itself  free.     It  is  only  free  while  the 
election  of  membei*s  of  Parliament  is  going  on.     As  booh  as 
they  are  elected,  it  is  in  bondage,  it  is  nothing.     In  thai 
short  moments  of  its  ftn^edom  it  makes  such  a  bad  use  of  i 
that  it  well  deserves  to  lose  it,     (III,  xv*} 

73,  It  appears  from  the  above  tliat,  according  to  Botis 
seau,  the  general  will,  which  is  the  true  sovereign,  can  onl 
be  exercised  in  assemblies  of  the  whole  people.     On  the 
other  hand,  bo  does  not  hold  that  an  act  of  such  an  assemblj^ 
is  necessarily  an  act  of  the  general  will.    After  teUing  us  that 
the  *  general  will  is  always  right,  and  alwa3"s  tends  to  the 
public  good/  he  adds,  *  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  delit 
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rationa  of  the  people  have  always  the  same  rectitude,  .  •  • 
There  is  ofteo  a  great  difference  between  the  will  of  all  and 
the  general  wilL  The  latter  only  looks  to  the  common  inter- 
est ;  the  other  looka  to  private  interests,  and  ia  only  a  sum 
of  the  wills  of  individuals/  (11,  iii.)  Again  (II,  iv,),  *that 
which  generaliaes  the  will  ia  not  so  much  the  nnmber  of  voices 
as  the  common  interest  which  unites  them/  He  holds  appa- 
iiently  that  in  the  assembly  of  the  whole  people,  if  they  had 
BuMcient  in  forma  tion^  and  if  no  minor  combinations  of  parti- 
cular interests  were  formed  within  the  entire  body,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  wills  of  individuals  would  neutralise  each 
other,  and  the  vote  of  the  whole  body  would  express  the  true 
general  will.  But  in  fact  in  all  assemblies  there  is  at  least  a 
liability  to  lack  of  information  and  to  the  formation  of  cliques ; 
and  hence  it  cannot  be  held  that  the  vote  of  the  assembly 
necessarily  expresses  the  general  will.  Rousseau,  however, 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  unless  the  law  is  actually  sach 
as  contributes  to  the  common  good,  it  is  not  an  expression 
of  the  general  wilL  The  general  will,  according  to  him, 
always  aims  at  or  wills  the  coiumon  good,  but  is  liable  to 
be  mistaken  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  it  *  It  is  always 
right,  but  the  judgment  which  guides  it  is  not  always 
enlightened.  .  .  .  Ladividnals  see  the  good  which  they  reject ; 
the  public  wills  the  good  which  it  does  not  see/  (II>  vi,) 
Hence  the  need  of  a  guide  in  the  shape  of  a  great  lawgiver. 
Apparently,  however,  the  possible  lack  of  enlightenment  on 
the  part  of  the  general  wiU  does  not,  in  Bous8eau*s  view, 
prevent  its  decisions  from  being  for  the  public  good.  In 
discussing  the  ^limits  of  the  sovereign  power'  he  maintains 
that  tiere  can  be  no  conflict  between  it  and  the  natural 
right  of  the  individual,  because,  '  although  it  is  only  that 
poit  of  his  power,  his  goods,  his  freedom,  of  which  the  use 
is  important  to  the  community,  that  the  individual  transfeis 
to  the  sovereign  by  the  social  pact,  yet  the  sovereign  alone 
CBM  he  judge  of  the  importance  * ;  and  the  sovereign  *  cu^nnot 
lay  on  the  subjects  any  constraint  which  is  not  for  the  good 
of  the  community/  *  Under  the  law  of  reason '  (which  is  thus 
identified  with  the  general  wUl)  *  nothing  is  done  without  a 
«aQ8e,  any  more  than  under  the  law  of  nature/  (II,  iv*) 

74.  But  though  even  au  unenlightened  general  will  is 
the  general  will  still,  and  (as  we  are  left  to  inter)  cannot  in 
ita  decisions  do  otherwise  than   promote  the  public  good. 
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Boussean  distioctlj  coiit^mpIateB  the  posdbilitj  of  tb>» 
general  will  being  so  overpowered  by  particular  in 
that  it  finds  no  eipression  in  the  votes  of  a  popular  as- 
though  the  assembly  be  really  one  of  a  whole  people,  and  the 
vote  of  the  majority  is  duly  taken,  (lY,  i.)  Id  such  eaa^s  ii 
is  not  that  the  general  will  is  *  annihilated  ar  corrupted;  it 
is  always  constant,  unalterable^  and  pure/  Even  in  the  in- 
dividual whose  vote  is  governed  by  his  private  interest  tbcf 
general  will  is  not  extinct,  nor  is  he  unaware  either  of 
what  the  public  good  requires  or  of  the  fact  that  what  is  for 
the  public  good  is  also  for  his  own.  But  his  share  in  the^ 
public  evil  to  which  he  knows  that  his  vote  will  contribute* 
seems  nothing  by  the  side  of  the  special  private  good  which 
he  hopes  to  gain.  By  his  vote,  in  shorty  he  does  not  answer 
the  question,  la  so  and  so  for  the  advantage  of  the  state  i* 
but,  Is  it  for  the  advantage  of  this  particular  man  or  party  i^ 

7d<  The  test  of  the  dominance  of  the  general  will  I0 
assemblies  of  the  people  is  an  approach  to  unanimity.  *  Long 
debates,  discussions,  tumultj  indicate  the  ascendency  of 
particular  interests  and  the  decline  of  the  state/  (IV,  ii.) 
Bousseau,  however,  does  not  venture  to  say  that  absoluti? 
unanimity  in  the  assembly  is  necessary  to  an  expression  of 
the  general  will,  or  to  give  a  law  a  claim  upon  the  obedience 
of  the  subjects,  This  would  have  been  to  render  efiectnal 
legislation  impossible.  Upon  the  theory,  however,  of  the 
foundation  of  legitimate  sovereignty  in  consent,  the  theory 
that  the  natural  right  of  the  individual  is  violated  unless  he 
is  himself  a  joint  imponent  of  the  law  which  he  is  called  t» 
obey,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  rightful  claim  there  can  he 
to  the  submission  of  a  minority.  Rousseau  so  far  recognises 
the  difficulty  that  he  requires  unanimity  in  the  original  com- 
pact. {IV,  ii.)  If  among  those  who  are  parties  to  it  there 
are  others  who  oppose  it,  the  result  is  simply  that  the  latter 
are  not  included  in  it.  *They  are  strangers  among  tho 
citizens/  But  this  does  not  explain  how  they  are  to  be 
rightfully  controlled,  on  the  principle  that  the  only  rightful 
control  is  founded  on  consent  |  or,  if  they  are  not  control  led, 
what  is  the  value  of  the  '  social  compact,*  How  can  the 
object  of  the  pact  be  attained  while  those  who  are  bound  by 
it  have  these  'strangei^'  living  among  them  who  are  not 
hound  by  it,  and  who,  not  being  bound  by  it,  cannot  be 
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rightfully  controlled  9  The  difficulty  must  recur  with  each 
generation  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  parties  to 
the  original  pact.  The  parties  to  the  pact,  it  is  true,  have 
no  right  to  resist  the  general  will,  because  the  pact  is  ex 
hypothesi  to  the  effect  that  each  individual,  in  all  things  of 
common  concern,  will  take  the  general  will  for  his  own. 
The  true  form,  therefore,  of  the  question  upon  which  each 
party  to  the  pact  should  consider  himself  to  be  voting  in 
the  assembly  is,  as  Bousseau  puts  it,  not  *  Is  the  proposed 
measure  what  I  wish  for,  or  what  I  approve,  or  no  ? '  but 
^ Is  it  in  conformity  with  the  general  will?*  If,  having 
voted  upon  this  question,  he  finds  himself  in  a  minority,  he 
is  bound  to  suppose  that  he  is  mistaken  in  his  views  of  the 
general  will,  and  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  majority  as 
the  general  will  which,  by  the  pact,  he  is  bound  to  obey. 
So  &r  all  is  consistent ;  though  how  the  individual  is  to  be 
answered  if  he  pleads  that  the  vote  of  the  assembly  has 
been  too  much  biassed  by  particular  interests  to  be  an 
expression  of  the  general  will,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not 
binding  on  him,  does  not  appear. 

76.  But  after  the  first  generation  of  those  who  were 
parties  to  the  supposed  original  compact,  what  is  to  settle 
whether  anyone  is  a  party  to  it  or  no  P  Bousseau  faces  the 
question,  but  his  only  answer  is  that  when  once  the  state 
is  instituted,  consent  is  implied  in  residence ;  *  to  dwell  on  the 
territory  is  to  submit  to  the  sovereignty.'  (IV,  ii.)  This 
answer,  however,  will  scarcely  stand  examination.  Eousseau 
himself  does  not  consider  that  residence  in  the  same  region 
with  the  original  parties  to  the  pact  renders  those  so 
resident  also  parties  to  it.  Why  should  it  do  so,  when  the 
pact  has  descended  to  a  later  generation?  It  may  be 
argued  of  courae  that  everyone  residing  in  a  settled  society, 
which  secures  him  in  his  rights  of  person  and  property,  has 
the  benefit  of  the  society  from  the  mere  fact  of  his  residence 
in  it,  and  is  therefore  morally  bound  to  accept  its  laws.  But 
this  is  to  abandon  the  doctrine  of  obligation  being  founded 
on  consent.  Besidence  in  a  territory  governed  by  a  certain 
sovereign  can  only  be  taken  to  imply  consent  to  the  rule  of 
that  sovereign,  if  there  is  any  real  possibility  of  relinquish- 
ing it,  and  this  there  can  scarcely  ever  be. 

77.  Bousseau  certainly  carried  out  the  attempt  to  recon- 
cile submission  to  government  with  the  existence  of  natural 
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rigbta  antecedent  to  the  inBtittition  of  government,  bj  th«  1 
hypothesis  of  a  founclatioti  of  govern  Di en t  in  coneent^  ifirire| 
consietently  than   snj  other  writer;  and  his  result  sliovri] 
the  hopelessness  of  the  attempt.     To  the  consisteBC^  of  his] 
theory  he  sacrifices  every  claim  to  right  on  the  part  of  itiiy] 
state  except  one  in  which  the  whole  body  of  citisiens  directly  j 
legislates,  i.e*  on  the  part  of  nearly  all  states  then  or  cow] 
existing;  and  finally  he  can  oaly  justify  the  control  of  the 
minority  by  the  majority  in  any  state  whatever  by  a  subter- 
fuge.    It  does  not  follow,  however,  because  the  doctrine  of  1 
natin^l  rights  and  the  consequent  conception  of  government  f 
as  founded  on  compact  are  untenable,  that  there  is  no  truth  , 
in  the  conception  of  the  state  or  Bovereigo  as  representing  iij 
general  will,  and  as  authorised  or  entitled  to  obedience  on' 
that  account      It  is  this  eoneeption,  as  the  permanently 
valuable  thing  in  Bousseau,  that  we  have  now  further  to 
consider, 

78.  The  first  remark  upon  it  which  suggests  itself  is  that, 
aa  Rousseau  puts  the  matter,  there  may  be  an  independent 
political  society  in  which  there  is  no  Bovereign  power  at  all» 
or  in  which,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  exercised.  The  sorereigo 
is  the  general  will.  But  the  general  will  can  only  be  exer* 
cised  through  the  assembly  of  a  whole  people^  The  neeessiiry 
conditions  of  its  exercise^  then,  in  Rousseau^s  time,  were 
only  fulfilled  in  the  Swiss  cantons  and  (perhaps)  in  the 
United  Provinces.  In  England  they  were  fulfilled  in  a  way 
during  the  time  of  a  general  election.  But  e^'en  where  the^e 
conditions  were  fnlfilled,  it  did  not  follow  that  the  general 
will  was  put  in  force.  It  might  be  overpowered^  as  in  the 
Roman  comiiiay  by  particular  interests.  Is  it  then  to  be 
understood  that,  according  to  Rousseau,  either  there  can  be 
independent  states  without  any  sovereignty  in  actual  ex^- 
cise,  or  that  the  European  states  of  his  time,  and  equally 
the  great  states  of  the  present  day  (for  in  none  of  these  is 
there  any  more  exercise  of  the  general  will  than  in  the 
England  of  hia  time},  are  not  properly  states  at  all*? 

79.  We  may  try  to  answer  this  question  by  distingniBbing 
sovereign  ds  facto  from  sovereign  de  jurey  and  saying  that 
{what  Rousseau  meant  was  that  the  general  will,  as  defined 
by  him  and  as  e^cercised  under  the  conditions  which  he 
prescribes,  was  the  only  sovereign  de  jitrej  but  that  he  would 
have  recognised  in  the  ordinary  states  of  his  time  a  sove^ 
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reign  rle/ac^a;  land  tbat  in  the  same  way,  when  he  describes 
the  instittitfoir  of  govern  raent  aa  arising  out  of  a  twofold 
act  consequent  on  the  original  pact  (an  act  in  which  the 
sovereign  people  firgt  decides  that  there  shall  be  a  govem- 
tnent,  and  then,  not  as  a  sovereign  people^  but  as  a  demo- 
cratic magbtracy,  decides  m  what  hands  the  government 
shall  be  placed),  he  does  not  conceive  himself  to  be  describ- 
ing what  baa  actually  taken  place,  but  what  is  necessary  to 
give  a  government  a  moral  title  to  obedience.  Whether 
Bousaeau  himeelf  had  this  distinction  in  view  is  not  always 
clear.  At  the  outset  he  states  his  object  thus :  *  Man  is  born 
free,  and  everywhere  he  is  in  fetters-  How  has  this  change 
come  about?  I  do  not  know.  What  can  render  it  legiti- 
mate?  That  is  a  question  which  I  deem  myself  able  to 
answer/  (I,  i-)  The  answer  is  the  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sovereign  by  social  pact*  It  might  be  inferred 
from  this  that  he  considered  himself  in  the  sequel  to  be 
delineating  transactions  to  the  actnal  occurrence  of  which 
he  did  not  commit  himself^  but  which,  if  they  did  occur, 
would  constitute  a  duty  as  distinct  from  a  physical  necessi^ 
of  submission  on  the  part  of  subjects  to  a  sovereign^  and  to 
rhich  some  equivalent  must  be  supposed^  in  the  shape  of  a 
cit  present  convention  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  a 
state,  if  their  submission  is  to  be  matter  of  duty  as  distinct 
£rom  physical  necessity,  or  is  to  be  explained  as  a  matter 
of  right  by  the  ostensible  sovereign.  Thisj  however,  would 
merely  be  an  inference  as  to  his  meaning.  His  actual 
procedure  is  to  describe  transactions,  by  which  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  general  will  was  established,  and  by  which 
it  in  turn  established  a  government,  as  if  they  had  actually 
taken  place*  Nor  is  he  content  with  supposing  a  tacit 
cotij^Qt  of  the  people  as  rendering  subjection  legitimate. 
The  people  whose  submission  to  law  is  to  be 'legitimate' 
must  actually  take  part  in  sovereign  legislative  assemblies, 
ft  is  very  rarely  that  he  uses  language  which  implies  the 
possibility  of  a  sovereign  power  otherwise  constituted.  He 
does  indeed  speak  *  of  the  possibility  of  a  prioce  (in  the 


'  *  If  It  luipp«]3ed  that  the  priocd  had 
n  priTiite  wiU  more  active  than  that  of 
Uitc  poirorcTfEti^  Hid  thjit  li«  made  u&o  of 
ih«  jmbiic  fopce  pkced  in  his  hands  as 
the  mivLrumi^iit  of  thiR  firiTntti  will, 
llim  would  r&stilt,  ao  %x>  speak,  two 


florerelgtiliciaf  one  dt  Jure,  the  other  dm 
fact4i;  bat  from  that  moinf^Dt  the  social 
iiDioQ  would  disappetnTj  n&d  the  body 
politic  would  be  dlssoJTed/  (III*  iO 
*  Whf  a  the  priace  ctiasen  to  udminisler 
the  fttate  aocurdiag  to  the  lawi,  and 
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special  meaning  of  the  term,  as  representing  the  head  of 
the  executive)  usurping  sovereignty,  and  speaks  of  the  sove- 
reignty thus  usurped  as  existing  defaetOy  not  de  jure ;  but  in 
no  other  connection  (so  far  as  I  have  observed)  does  he 
speak  of  anything  short  of  the  *  volont^  g^n^rale  '  exercised 
through  the  vote  of  an  assembled  people  as  sovereign  at  all. 
And  the  whole  drift  of  his  doctrine  is  to  show  that  no 
sovereign,  otherwise  constituted,  had  any  claim  on  obedi- 
ence. There  was  no  state  in  Europe  at  his  time  in  which 
his  doctrine  would  not  have  justified  rebellion,  and  even 
under  existing  representative  systems  the  conditions  are  not 
fulfilled  which  according  to  him  are  necessary  to  give  laws 
the  claim  on  our  obedience  which  arises  from  their  being  an 
expression  of  the  general  will.  The  only  system  under  which 
these  conditions  could  be  fulfilled  would  be  one  of  federated 
self-governing  communes,  small  enough  to  allow  each 
member  an  active  share  in  the  legislation  of  the  commune. 
It  is  probably  the  influence  of  Rousseau  that  has  made  such 
a  system  the  ideal  of  political  enthusiasts  in  France. 

usurps  the  soTereign  power  .  .  .  then  is  broken  .  .  .  and  all   the  ordinaij 

the  state  in  the  larger  sense  is  dis-  citizens  return  as  a  matter  of  right  to 

solved,  and  there  is   formed   another  their  state  of  natural  liberty,  and  are 

within  it,  composed  only  of  the  members  merely  forced,  but  not  obliged,  to  obey.' 

of  the  government  .  ^  •  the  social  pact  (III,  z.) 
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EonSSEAU  AND  AuSTDT. 

80.  The  questions  then  arise  (1)  whether  there  is  any 
truth  in  Rousseau's  conception  of  sovereignty  as  founded 
upon  a  *  Yolont^  g^n^rale  '  in  its  application  to  actual  sove- 
reignty. Does  anything  like  such  a  sovereignty  exist  in  the 
societies  properly  called  political  ?  (2)  Is  there  any  truth  in 
speaking  of  a  sovereignty  de  jure  founded  upon  the  *  volenti 
g^n^rale'P  (3)  If  there  is,  are  we  to  hold  with  Rousseau 
that  this  *  will '  can  only  be  exercised  through  the  votes  of  a 
sovereign  people? 

81 .  (1)  The  first  question  is  one  which,  if  we  take  our 
notions  of  sovereignty  from  such  writers  as  Austin,  we  shall 
be  at  first  disposed  decidedly  to  negative.  Austin  is  con- 
sidered a  master  of  precise  definition.  We  may  begin,  there- 
fore, by  looking  to  his  definition  of  sovereignty  and  the 
terms  connected  with  it.  His  general  definition  of  law  runs 
as  follows :  '  A  law,  in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive 
acceptation  in  which  the  term,  in  its  literal  meaning,  is  em- 
ployed, may  be  said  to  be  a  rule  laid  down  for  the  guidance 
of  an  intelligent  being  by  an  intelligent  being  having  power 
over  him.' '  These  rules  are  of  two  kinds  :  (1)  laws  set  by 
God  to  men,  or  the  law  of  nature ;  and  (2)  laws  set  by  men 
to  men,  or  human  law.  We  are  only  concerned  with  the 
latter,  the  human  laws.  These  are  again  distinguished  into 
two  classes,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not  established  by 
political  superiors.  *  Of  the  laws  or  rules  set  by  men  to  men, 
some  are  established  by  political  superiors,  sovereign  and 
subject;  by  persons  exercising  supreme  and  subordinate 
government^  in  independent  nations,  or  independent  political 
societies*  (pp.  88  and  89).  *The  aggregate  of  the  rules 
established  by  political  superiors  is  frequently  styled  posiiive 

>  Lectures  on  Juritprudence^  toI.  i.  p.  88  (edit,  of  1869,  in  two  roU.) 
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lawj  or  law  existing  hif  pogiUon '  (p»  89).    This  is  distijigiiisltfi 
from  ^positive  morality*'     Laws  are  further  escplained  as 
species  of  commands*     A   command   ib   a  signiBc^tioo  of 
desire,  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  party  to  whom  i 
is  addressed  is  liable  to  evil  from  the  party  expressincr  thi 
desire  in  ease  he   does   not  comply  with  it  (p.  91).     Thi| 
liability  to  evil  forma  the  sanction  of  the  command.     When 
a  command  ^  obliges  generally  to  aeta  or  forbearances  of  < 
doM^  ^  m  a  law '  (p.  95}  •     *  Every  positive  law^  or  every  law 
simply  and  strictly  so  called,  is  set  by  a  sovereign  person  oral 
sovereign  body  of  persons  to  a  member  or  members  of  th^I 
ijidependent  political  society  wherein  that  person  or  body 
sovereign  or  supreme-     Or  (changing  the  expression)  it 
^et  by  a  moBarehj  or  sovereign   member,   to  a  person 
persons  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  its  author-    Even  tliongli  il 
sprung  directly  from  another  fountain  or  source^  it  it 
positive  law,  or  a  law  strictly  so  called,  by  the  institution  ol 
that  present  sovereign  in  the  character  of  political  soperiorj 
Or  (borrowing  the  language  of  Hobbes)  the  legislator  h  h« 
not  by  whose  authority  the  law  was  first  made^  bat  by  who 
authority  it  continues  to  be  a  law'  (pp.  225  and  22ti), 

*  The   notions  of  sovereignty  and  independent  political 
society  may  be  expressed  concisely  tlius>    If  a  delGrmim^ 
human  superior,  not  in  a  habit  of  obedience  t-o  a  like  superior, 
receive  habihtal  obedience  firom  the  bulk  of  a  given  society,  ^ 
that  determinate  superior  is  sovereign  in  that  society^  and  ■ 
the  society  (including  the  superior)  is  a  society  political  and  " 
independent'  (p.  226). 

'  In   order  that  a  given   society  may  form    a  sometj 
political  and  in  dependent,  the  two  distinguishing  marks  j 
which  I  have  mentioned  above  must  unite.    Ih^  generality  ot 
the  given  society  must  be  in  a  hnbit  of  obedience  to  a  deler-J 
minate  and  common  superior  ;  whilst  that  determinate  person,^ 
or  determinate  body  of  persons,   must  not  be  habitually 
obedient  to  a  determinate  person  or  body.     It  is  the  union 
of  that  positive  with  this  negative  mark  which  renders  that 
certain  superior  sovereign  or  enpremej  and  which  renders 
tliat  given  society  (including  that  certain  superior)  a  society^ 
political  and  independent  '  (p.  22?),  ■ 

82,  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that,  according  to 
the  above,  while  every  law  implies  a  sovereign,  from  whom 
directly  or  indirectly  (through  a  subordinate  political  buf 
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rior)  it  proceeds,  it  is  not  necessary  to  a  soFereign  that  hia 
commands   aboold  take  the  form  of  laws,  as  opposed  to 

*  particular  or  occasional  commands/  A  superior  might 
signify  his  desires  onlj  in  the  form  of  such  particular  and 
occasional  commands,  and  yet  there  might  be  a  habit  of 
obedience  to  him,  and  he  might  not  be  habitnally  obedient 
to  any  other  person  or  body ;  in  which  case  he  would  be  a 

*  sovereign^* 

83-  Austin's  doctrine  seems  diametricaUy  opposite  to 
one  which  finds  the  soTereign  in  a  *  volenti  g4ii^rale,*  beeauae 
(tt)  it  only  recognises  sovereignty  in  a  determinate  person  or 
personSj  and  {b)  it  considers  the  essence  of  sovereignty  to  lie 
in  the  power,  on  the  part  of  such  determinate  persons,  to  put 
compulsion  without  limit  on  subjects,  to  make  them  do 
exactly  as  it  pleases,*  The  <  volont^  g^nerale,*  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  seem,  cannot  be  identified  with  the  will  of 
any  determinate  person  or  persons ;  it  can,  indeed,  according 
to  Boiissean,  only  be  expressed  by  a  vote  of  the  whole  body 
of  subject  citizens ;  but  when  you  have  got  them  together, 
there  is  no  certainty  that  their  vote  does  express  it  ^  and  it 
does  not — at  any  rate  necessarily — command  any  power  of 
oompnlsion,  much  less  unlimited  power.    Eousseau  expressly 


doclrine  m  Tk*  Earli/  Hiffor^  of  Imti- 
te^MMJ.  pp.  340  ftitd  360  :  *  There  h'm 
rwtay  md^peuditnt  pditteAl  eommuDitir 
— that  Uf  in  every  political  coromuuUy 
not  In  the  Libit  of  obedience  to  a  supe- 
rior «boTe  itoelf-^Boine  single  pervon  Dr 
•ome  combfoBtion  of  peraons  wMch  kss 
tli«  pow«r  oi  oonip^Umg  the  othiF 
membeni  of  the  eominunitj  to  do  ex* 
setl^r  a«  it  ple6ii«a.  Thifi  singU  persoo 
r  groitp — tbiB  iBfimdiui]  or  ihifi  coUb- 
tte  *OT«reigii  (ta  «iiiploy  Aufitio's 
_  kntm)  may  be  found  in  erery  Me- 
pendent  political  commimiry  as  certainly 
MM  the  ceorTe  of  gnrity  In  &  maaa  of 
matter.  If  fhe  ^^ommunity  be  Tiolently 
or  rohttjtjiftly  diiriiltd  into  a  number  of 
aepmnite  ffngtuaatE^  thea,  aa  aoon  aa 
Meh  f^vgmMst  Iiaa  leiUed  down  (per* 
hapa  afier  an  inteiTal  of  anafchy)  irito 
%  »iiat(f  of  eii|uilibrinizi.  the  aaven^ign 
will  (i^int,  and  with  proper  ©we  will 
lit?  'IfRcorembte  in  eAch  of  the  now  in- 
d^^p^ridnnt  portions.  Tiie  »oFereipnty 
o.  "'  -rth    American  colonies  of 

i  '.n  had  Ufi  t^eal  in  one  place 

t>  i '  i  ^    <  ^  <  .^  i^'Came  Ihe  U it i t ed  StJitetf 
VOL,  U. 


in  another  place  afterwaide;  but  in 
both  CASfdM  thera  was  &  discroiremblo 
sovereign  somewhere.  This  sovt-Tetgn, 
this  p^r&o^  or  coto  hi  nation  of  pitrsons, 
uniTeivally  oceurTing  in  aO  indepeudent 
political  comnranitiea,  haa  in  aU  eu^h 
cammnaidefi  one  eharacteiietJCf  eotnmon 
to  aU  the  ahapee  soTereignty  may  take, 
the  poaeession  of  irre^btible  for^^  bot 
necepsnzily  exettcN],  but  capable  of  belt^ 
eietted.  According  to  the  tenninolog^ 
preferred  by  Austiij^  the  soTereigiit  if 
a  aiDgte  persoEi^  in  or  should  be  called 
a  monait^  ;  if  a  smiill  group,  the  name 
IB  aa  oligat^hy ;  if  a  groitp  of  ^i^ 
Bidarabla  dimenaiona,  art  ^irint  cncy; 
if  rerj  lai^e  aad  DumemuKt  a  d«m<^ 
cracy*  Limited  monarchy*  a  pbrase 
perhaps  more  faBbiociable  in  Aotitifi^a 
day  than  it  i«  now,  la  nbhonred  by 
Austin,  and  the  goremmpttt  of  Ort^t 
I^riljuln  be  ela«i4«e  with  ariBtmTacii^a. 
That  whseh  «\i  the  fitm\3  of  eoTfrelpniy 
bare  in  c^ottllt10tl  i»  the  oaver  (the  power 
but  not  n«M^rily  (be  will)  to  put 
compulsion  without  limit  ou  HubJe^tB  or 
feltow-aalijecUf,' 
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oontemplates  th©  possibility  of  the  executive  power  con- 
flicting with  and  OTerbeariri^  tlie  general  will.  Indeed^ 
according  to  his  view,  it  was  the  ordinan*  state  of  thitigt ; 
and  though  this  Tiew  maj  be  e^Lggerated,  no  one  could 
miaintain  that  the  '  general  will,'  in  any  intelligible  sense  <4 
the  words,  bad  always  unlimited  force  at  its  commaiid. 

84*  The  two  views  thus  seem  inuttiallj  escltiaiire»  bat 
perhaps  it  may  be  by  taking  each  as  complementary  to  the 
other  that  we  shall  gain  tbe  truest  view  of  sovereignty  as  it 
actually  exists.  In  those  states  of  society  in  whicli  obedi- 
ence  is  babitnally  rendered  by  the  bulk  of  society  to  aonis 
determinate  sn|>eiior*  single  or  corporate,  wha,  in  torn,  is 
independent  of  any  other  superior,  the  obedieooe  is  so 
rendered  becanee  this  determinate  superior  is  regarded  as 
expressing  or  embodying  what  may  properly  be  called  tbe 
general  will»  and  is  virtually  conditional  upon  the  fa<'t  that 
the  superior  is  so  regarded.  It  is  by  no  meatis  an  nnlimiU^d 
power  of  compukion  that  the  superior  exercises,  but  one  de- 
pendent in  the  long  run,  or  dependent  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  an  habitiml  obedience,  upon  conformity  to  certjiia 
convictions  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  as  to  what  is  for  their 
general  interest*  As  Maine  says  (Earlif  History  of  hmiit^ 
tionsy  p,  359),  '  the  vast  mass  of  influences,  which  we  may  call 
for  shortness  moral,  perpetually  shapes,  limits,  or  forbi^ls  th^j 
actual  direction  of  the  forces  of  society  by  its  sovereign/ 
Thus,  quite  apart  from  any  belief  in  the  right  of  revolution, 
from  the  view  that  the  people  in  any  state  are  entitled  to  an 
ultimate  sovereignty,  or  are  sovereign  de  jure,  and  may  with- 
draw either  legislative  or  executive  power  irom  the  bands  ta 
which  it  has  been  placed  in  the  event  of  its  being  misused, 
it  may  fairly  be  held  that  the  ostensible  sovereign — the  de- 
terminate person  or  persons  to  whom  we  can  point  and  say 
that  with  him  or  them  lies  the  ultimate  power  of  exacting  J 
habitual  obedience  from  the  people — is  only  able  to  exercise  ■ 
this  power  in  virtue  of  an  assent  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
nor  is  this  assent  reducible  to  the  fear  of  the  soTereign  felt 
by  each  individuah  It  is  rather  a  common  desire  for  certain 
ends— -specially  the  *  pax  vitseque  seeuritas* — to  which  the 
observance  of  law  or  establiihed  usage  contributes^  and  in 
most  cases  implies  no  conscious  reference  on  Qie  part  ol 
those  whom  it  influences  to  any  supreme  coercive  power  at 
all*     Thus  when  it  has  been  ascertained  in  regard  to  any 
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people  that  there  is  some  deterQiinate  persoo  or  persons  to 
wbonij  in  the  last  resort,  they  pay  habit aal  ohedience,  we 
may  call  this  person  or  persons  sovereign  if  we  pleasej  hot 
we  must  not  ascribe  to  him  or  them  the  real  power  ivhich 
governs  the  actions  and  forbearances  of  the  people,  even 
those  actions  and  forbearances  (only  a  very  small  part)  which 
are  prescribed  by  the  sovereign.  This  power  h  a  mnch 
more  complex  and  less  determinate,  or  less  easily  determin- 
able,  thing  ;  but  a  sense  of  possessing  common  interests^  a 
desire  for  coramon  objects  on  the  part  of  the  people,  ia  always 
the  condition  of  its  existence*  Let  this  sense  or  desire— 
which  may  properly  be  called  general  will^cease  to  operate, 
or  let  it  come  into  general  conflict  with  the  sovereign's  com- 
mands, and  the  babitnal  obedience  will  cease  also. 

85.  If,  then  J  those  who  adopt  the  Anstiuian  definition  of 
a  sovereign  mean  no  more  than  that  in  a  thoroughly  de- 
veloped state  there  must  be  some  determinate  person  or 
persons,  with  whom,  in  the  last  resort,  lies  the  recognised 
power  of  imposing  laws  and  enforcing  their  observancej  over 
whom  no  legal  control  can  beexercisedj  and  that  even  in  the 
tno&t  thorough  democracy,  where  laws  are  passed  in  the 
assembly  of  the  whole  people,  it  is  still  with  determinate 
persons,  viz*  a  majority  of  those  who  meet  in  the  assembly, 
that  this  power  resides,  they  are  doubtless  right.  So  far 
they  only  need  to  be  reminded  that  thethorongbly  developed 
atatej  as  characterised  by  the  existence  of  such  definite 
sovereignty,  is  even  among  civilised  people  but  imperfectlj 
eBtablished,  It  is  perfectly  established  (1)  where  eustomarj 
or  *  common  *  or  'judge-made '  law,  which  does  not  proceed 
from  any  determinate  person  or  persons,  is  either  superseded 
by  express  enactments  that  do  proceed  from  such  person  or 
persoma^or  (as  in  England)  is  so  frequently  trenched  upon  by 
statnte  law  that  it  may  fairly  be  said  only  to  survive  upon 
puSerance,  or  to  be  itaelf  virtually  enacted  by  the  sovereign 
Bgislatnre;  and  (2)  where  no  question  of  right  can  be  raised 
^tween  local  legislatures  or  authorities  and  the  legislature 
claiming  to  be  aupremej  as  in  America  before  the  war  of 
seceaaion,  and  as  might  perhaps  be  found  to  be  the  ease  in 
Gi^nnany  now,  if  on  certain  educational  and  ecclesiastical 
nui tiers  the  imperial  legislature  came  to  be  at  is^^ue 
with  the  local  legislatares.,     But  though  the  organisation 
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of  the  state,  even  in  civilised  and  independent  natii 
La  not  everywhere  complete,  it  no  donbt  Involres  the  resi- 
dence with  determinate  persons,  or  a  body  or  bodiea,  1/ 
supreme  i*e,  legally  uncontrolled  power  to  make  and  en- 
force lawg.  The  term  *  sovereign '  having  acquired  this  deBtiit** 
meaning,  Rousseau  was  mislead ing  his  readers  when  he 
ascribed  sovereignty  to  the  geiiend  will.  He  could  only  be 
understood  as?  nieariing^  and  in  fact  understood  himself  to 
mean,  that  there  Wiis  no  legitimate  sovereign  except  in  the 
most  thorough  democratiy,  as  just  described, 

86.  But  the  Austinians,  having  found  their  sovereigi^ 
are  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  nmeh  more  important  institution 
than — if  it  ij  to  be  identified  with  a  determinate  person  or 
persons — it  really  ii;  they  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the 
soTereign,  with  the  coercive  power  (i,6,  the  power  of  ope- 
rating on  the  fears  of  the  subjects)  which  it  exercises,  ia  the 
real  determinant  of  the  habitual  obedience  of  the  people^  at 
any  rate  of  tbeir  habitual  obedience  in  respect  of  those 
acts  and  forbearances  which  are  prescribed  by  law*  Btit,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  is  not  the  case.  It  then  needs  to  be  pointed 
out  that  if  the  sovereign  power  is  to  be  understood  in  thii 
fuller,  less  abstract  sense,  if  we  mean  by  it  the  real  de* 
terminant  of  the  habitual  obedience  of  the  people^  we  mnst 
look  for  its  sources  much  more  widely  and  deeply  than  the 
*  analytical  jurists'  do;  that  it  can  no  longer  be  said  to 
reside  in  a  determinate  person  or  persons,  but  in  that  im- 
palpable congeries  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  people^  bound 
together  by  common  interests  and  sympathy^  which  we  caD 
the  general  will* 

87*  It  may  be  objected  that  this  view  of  the  genenil 
willj  as  that  on  which  habitual  obedience  to  the  eovereigu 
really  depends,  is  at  best  only  applicable  to  *  self-governing ' 
communities,  not  to  those  under  a  despotic  sovereign.  The 
answer  is  that  it  is  applicable  in  all  fonns  of  society  where  a 
sovereign  in  the  sense  above  defined  (as  a  determinate 
person  or  persons  with  whom  in  the  last  resort  lies  the 
recognised  power  of  imposing  laws  and  enforcing  their 
observance)  really  exists,  but  that  there  are  many  where 
tliere  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  be  any  such  sovereign  at  all ; 
in  other  words,  that  in  all  organised  communities  the  power 
which  practically  commands  the  habitual  obedience  of  the 
jrcople  in  respect  of  those  acts  and  forbearances  which  are 
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enjoined  by  law  or  authoritative  ouetomj  is  one  dependent  on 
the  general  will  of  the  oammuiiityj  but  this  power  is  often 
not  sovereign  in  the  sense  in  which  the  ruler  of  an  in- 
dependent state  is  sovereign.  It  may  very  well  he  that  there 
is  at  the  same  time  another  power  merely  coercive,  a  power 
really  operating  on  people  simply  through  their  fears,  to 
which  obedience  is  rendered,  and  which  is  not  in  turn  repre- 
sentative of  a  general  will  j  but  where  this  is  the  case  we 
shall  find  that  ench  power  is  only  in  contact  with  the  people, 
so  to  speak,  at  one  or  two  points  ^  that  their  actions  and 
forbearances^  as  determined  by  law  and  custom,  are  in  the 
main  independent  of  it ;  that  it  cannot  in  any  proper  sense 
be  said  to  be  a  sovereign  power  over  them ;  at  any  rate,  not 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  Eing,  Lords,  and  Commons 
IIS  solvere ign  in  England, 

88.  Maine  has  pointed  out  {Early  Mutory  of  ImiUulimis, 
Lecture  XIII*)  that  the  great  despotic  empires  of  ancient 
times,  excluding  the  Koman,  of  which  more  shall  be  said 
directly,  and  modern  empires  in  the  East  were  in  the  main 
tax-coOectiii  g  inst i  fcutiona.  They  exercise  coercive  force  over 
their  subjects  of  the  moat  violent  kind  for  certain  purposes 
at  certain  times,  but  they  do  not  impose  laws  as  distinct  from 
*  particular  and  occasional  commands,'  nor  do  they  judicially 
administer  or  enforce  a  customary  law.  In  a  certain  sense 
the  subjects  render  them  habitual  obedience,  i.e*  they  habitu- 
ally submit  when  the  agents  of  the  empire  descend  on  them 
for  taxes  and  recruits,  but  in  the  general  tenor  of  their  lives 
their  actions  and  forbearances  are  regulated  by  authorities 
with  which  the  empire  never  interferes,— with  which  pro- 
bably it  could  not  interiere  without  destroying  itself.  These 
authorities  can  scarcely  be  said  to  reside  in  a  determinate 
person  or  persons  at  all,  but^  so  far  as  they  do  so,  they  reside 
inixedly  in  priests  or  exponents  of  customary  religion,  in 
heads  of  families  acting  within  the  family,  and  in  some 
village- council  acting  beyond  the  limits  of  the  family. 
Whether,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  we  are  to  consider  that 
lb  ere  is  a  sovereign  power  at  all,  and,  if  so,  where  it  is  to 
be  considered  to  reside,  are  chiefly  questions  of  words,  tf 
complete  uncontrolled  ness  by  a  strcnger  power  is  essential 
to  sovereignty,  the  local  authorities  just  spoken  of  are  not 
wrrereign.  The  conquering  despot  could  descend  on  them 
and  sweep  them  away,  leaving  anarchy  in  their  place,  and  ho 
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does  compel  them  to  be  pot  in  exercise  for  a  partii 
purpose,  that  of  raising  tribute  or  sometimes  recruits.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  authorities,  which  represent  a  geDenU 
will  of  the  communities,  form  the  power  which  determliif^s 
such  actions  and  forbearances  of  the  individual  as  do  not 
proceed  from  natural  inclination.  The  military  ruler,  iJi- 
deed,  is  sovereign  in  the  sense  of  possessing  irresistible 
coercive  power,  but  in  fact  this  power  is  only  exercised 
within  narrow  limits^  and  not  at  all  in  any  legislattre  or 
judioial  way.  If  exercised  beyond  these  limits  and  in  con- 
flict with  customary  law,  the  result  would  be  a  getieml 
anarchy.  The  truest  way  of  expressing  the  state  of  the  case 
is  to  say  that,  taking  the  term  *  sovereign'  in  the  sense 
which  we  naturally  associate  with  it,  and  in  which  it  is  uaed 
by  modern  European  wiitera  on  sovereignty,  there  is  under 
such  couditiotts  no  sovereign,  but  that  the  practical  regular 
tion  of  life,  except  daring  intervals  of  military  violence  and 
anarchy,  rests  with  authorities  representing  the  general  will, 
though  these  are  to  a  certain  extent  interfered  with  by  an 
alien  force. 

89*  The  same  account  ia  applicable  to  most  caset  of 
foreign  dominion  over  a  people  with  any  organised  commoa 
life  of  their  own.  The  foreign  power  is  not  sovereign  in  tie 
sense  of  being  a  maker  or  maintainer  of  laws.  Law-maMng, 
under  such  conditions,  there  is  properly  none.  The  subject 
people  inherits  laws,  written  or  unwritten,  and  maintalna 
them  for  itself,  a  certain  shelter  from  violence  being  afforded 
by  the  foreign  power.  Such,  in  the  main,  was  the  condition 
of  North  Italy,  for  instancCj  under  Austrian  dominatiou. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  the  removal  of  the  coercive  power  of 
the  foreigner  need  not  involve  anarchy,  or  any  violation  of 
established  rights  (such  as  Hobbes  supposes  to  follow 
necessarily  from  the  deposition  of  an  actual  sovereign)-  The 
social  order  does  not  depend  on  the  foreign  dominion,  and 
may  survive  it.  The  question  whether  in  any  particnlnx 
case  it  actually  can  do  so  must  depend  on  the  possibility  of 
preventing  further  foreign  aggression,  and  on  the  question 
whether  there  is  enough  national  unity  in  the  subject  people 
to  prevent  them  from  breaking  up  into  hostile  communities 
when  the  foreign  dominion  is  removed. 

90#  It  is  otherwise  where  the  foreign  power  is  really  a 
law-making  and  law-maintaining  one,  and  is  sovereign  in 
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tliat  proper  seuse^  as  was  the  Koman  Empirep  Bat  just  so 
fcr  as  the  Boman  Empire  was  of  this  80?ereign,  i»e.  law- 
maloDg  and  law- maintaining,  character,  it  derived  its  per- 
manence^  its  hold  on  the  '  habitual  obedience '  of  its  subjects, 
from  the  support  of  the  general  wOl,  As  the  empire  snper- 
aeded  customary  or  written  laws  of  conquered  countries*  it 
conferred  rights  of  Eooian  citizenshipj  a  much  more  perfect 
ffjrstem  of  protection  in  action  and  acquisition  than  the 
conquered  people  had  generally  possessed  before,  Hence^ 
while  nothing  could  be  further  removed  from  what  Bousseau 
would  Lave  counted  liberty  than  the  life  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Boman  Empire,  for  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  making 
the  laws  which  they  obeyed^  yet  probably  there  was  never 
any  political  system  more  firmly  grounded  on  the  good-will 
of  the  subjects,  none  in  the  maintenance  of  which  the  sub- 
jects felt  a  stronger  interests  The  British  power  in  India 
exercises  a  middle  function  between  that  of  the  Eoman 
Empire  and  that  of  the  mere  ias-coUecting  and  recruit- 
raising  empire  with  which  the  Roman  Empire  has  just  been 
contrasted.  It  presents  itself  to  the  subject  people  in  the 
first  place  as  a  tax-coUector.  It  leaves  the  customary  law 
of  the  people  mosUy  untouched.  But  if  only  to  a  very 
small  extent  a  law-making  power,  it  is  emphatically  a  law- 
maintaining  one.  It  regulates  the  whole  judicial  adminis- 
tration of  the  country,  but  applies  its  power  generally  only 
to  enforce  the  customary  law  which  it  finds  in  existencep 
For  this  reason  an  ^  habitual  obedience '  may  fairly  be  said  to 
be  rendered  by  the  Indian  people  to  the  English  government^ 
in  a  aense  in  which  it  conld  not  be  said  to  he  rendered  to  a 
merely  tax-collecting  military  power;  but  the  *  habitual 
obedience  *  is  so  rendered  only  because  the  English  govern- 
ment presents  itself  to  the  people^  not  merely  as  a  tax* 
coUector^  but  as  the  main  tamer  of  a  customary  law,  wliich, 
an  the  wholej  is  the  expression  of  the  general  wilL  The 
ae  is  true  in  principle  of  those  independent  states  which 
iatre  despotically  governed,  in  which,  i,e.,  the  ultimate  legis- 
lative power  does  not  reside,  wholly  or  in  part^  with  an 
assembly  representing  tlie  people,  or  with  the  people  them- 
galvaa  ;  e.g.  Russia.  It  is  not  the  absolute  coercive  power  of 
tlie  Czar  which  determines  the  habitual  obedience  of  the 
people*  This  coercive  power,  if  put  to  the  test  as  a  coercive 
power,   would   probably  be  found   very  far  from   absolute. 
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The  habitud  obedience  is  determined  by  a  sjstem  of  h% 
chiefly  customarj,  which  the  admiiuBtratioii  controlled  ^fM 
\he  Czar  eDforees  agmiDst  indiyidnals^  bnt  which  corre^pontliS 
to  the  general  sensa  of  what  is  equitable  and  necessarr.    H 
a  despotic   government  comes  into   anything  like  Imbitim] 
conflict  with  the  unwritten  law  which  represente  the  gtesenl^ 
will,  its  dissolution  is  beginning, 

91.  The  answer,  then,  to  the  question  whether  there 
any    truth  in  Rousseau's    conception    of   sovereignty 
founded  upon  a  *  volenti  genemle/  in  its  applieatton  to  Actofll 
80T'5reigntyj  must  depend  on  what  we  mean  by  '  &oretelgB/^ 
The  essential  thing  in  political  society  is  a  power  whic 
guarantees  men  rights,  i.e.  a  certain  freedom  of  action  jind 
acquisition  conditionally  upon  their  allowing  a  Uka  freedo 
in  others.     It  is  but  stating  the  same  condition  otherwise  to 
speak  of  a  power  wbieh  guarantees  the   members   of  thidl 
society  these  rights,  this  freedom  of  action  and  acquisition,  ■ 
impartially  or  according  to  a  general  will  or  law*     What  is 
the  lowest  form  in  which  a  society  is  fit  to  be  called  politiea!, 

is  hard  to  say*     The  political  society  is  more  complete  a^ 
the  freedom  guaranteed  is  more  complete,  both  in  respect  olj 
the  persf^ns  enjo}  ing  it  and  of  the  range  of  possible  acHoQ  | 
and  acquisition  over  which  it  extends.    A  family  or  a  noiiiEd 
horde  could  not  be  called  a  political  society,  on  account  of  I 
the  narrow  range  of  the  political  freedom  which  they  sevfr-1 
rally  guarantee.     The  nomad  horde  might  indeed  be  quite  ub  j 
numerous  as  a  Greek  state,  or  as  the  sovereign  t!antonijfj 
Geneva  in  Rousseau's  time ;  but  in  the  horde   the  range  I 
within  which  reciprocal  freedom  of  action  and  acquisitioi  b 
guaranteed  to  the  individual  is  e^tceedingly  small.     It  u  the 
power  of  guaranteeing  rights^  defined  as  above,  which  tb©  I 
old  writers  on  sovereignty  and  civil  government  supposed  to  J 
be  established  by  covenant  of  all  with  all,  translating  ttie 
common  interest  which  men  have  in  the   maintenance  ot 
such  a  power  into  an  imaginary  historical  act  by  which  tlief  ] 
instituted  it.     It  was  this  power  that  they  had  cbieflj  in ' 
view  when  they  spoke  of  sovereignty. 

92.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  tlie  power  may  very  i 
well  exist  and  serve  its  purpose  where  it  is  not  sovereign  in  tli© | 
sense  of  being  exempt  from  any  liability  of  being  interfertidj 
with  by  a  stronger  coercive  power,  such  as  that  of  a  tai- 
coUectiiig   military  ruler.     The  occasional   interference  oC 
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the  military  ruler  is  so  far  a  drawback  to  the  efficiency  with 
'which  freedom  of  action  and  acquisition  is  guaranteed,  but 
does  not  nullify  the  general  maintenance  of  rights.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  power  by  which  rights  are  guaranteed 
is  sovereign  (as  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be)  in  the 
special  sense  of  being  maintained  by  a  person  or  persons, 
and  wielding  coercive  force  not  liable  to  control  by  any 
other  human  force,  it  is  not  this  coercive  force  'that  is  the 
important  thing  about  it,  or  that  determines  the  habitual 
obedience  essential  to  the  real  maintenance  of  rights.  That 
which  determines  this  habitual  obedience  is  a  power  residing 
in  the  common  will  and  reason  of  men,  i.e.  in  the  will  and 
reason  of  men  as  determined  by  social  relations,  as  interested 
in  each  other,  as  acting  together  for  common  ends.  It  is  a 
power  which  this  universal  rational  will  exercises  over  the 
inclinations  of  the  individual,  and  which  only  needs  excep- 
tionally to  be  backed  by  coercive  force. 

93.  Thus,  though  it  may  be  misleading  to  speak  of  the  v 
general  will  as  anywhere  either  actually  or  properly  sove- 
reign, because  the  term  *  sovereign'  is  best  kept  to  the 
ordinary  usage  in  which  it  signifies  a  determinate  person  or 
persons  charged  with  the  supreme  coercive  function  of  the 
state,  and  the  general  will  does  not  admit  of  being  vested  in 
a  person  or  persons,  yet  it  is  true  that  the  institutions  of 
political  society — those  by  which  equal  rights  are  guaranteed 
to  members  of  such  a  society — are  an  expression  of,  and  are 
maintained  by,  a  general  will.  The  sovereign  should  be 
regarded,  not  in  abstraction  as  the  wielder  of  coercive  force, 
but  in  connection  with  the  whole  complex  of  institutions  of 
political  society.  It  is  as  their  sustainer,  and  thus  as  the 
agent  of  the  general  will,  that  the  spvereign  power  must  be 
presented  to  the  minds  of  the  people  if  it  is  to  command 
habitual  loyal  obedience;  and  obedience  will  scarcely  be 
habitual  unless  it  is  loyal,  not  forced.  If  once  the  coercive 
power,  which  must  always  be  an  incident  of  sovereignty, 
becomes  the  characteristic  thing  about  it  in  its  relation  to 
the  people  governed,  this  must  indicate  one  of  two  things ; 
either  that  the  general  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  equal 
rights  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  people,  or  that  the  sovereign 
no  longer  adequately  fulfils  its  function  of  maintaining  such 
rights,  and  thus  has  lost  the  support  derived  from  the 
general  sense   of  interest  in   supporting  it.     It  may  be 
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doubted  whether  the  former  is  ever  restUj  the  case;  M] 
whatever  explanation  of  the  ease  may  b®  the  true  one,  it  iij 
cpriain  that  when  the  idea  of  coercive  force  is  that  predumj-l 
nantlj  afisoeiated  with  the  law-imposing  aod  law^enfoitrb^l 
power,  then  either  a  disruption  of  the  state  or  a  change  inl 
the  aourcee  of  aovereigut/  must  sooner  or  lat^r  take  pla 
In  judg^ing,  however^  whether  this  is  the  case^  we  most  Dot 
be  misled  by  words.     In  Eogland,  e.g.,  from  the  waj  in 
which  many  people    speak    of    *  govi?rnment^*    we    might j 
suppose  that  it  was  looked  on  itainlv  as  the  wielder  t 
cotreive  force ;  but  it  would  be  a  mijstake  on  that  accouitt  1 
suppose  that  English  people  commonly  regiird  the  laws 
the  country  as  so  much  coercion,  instead  of  as  an  institutioii 
in  the  maintenance  of  which  thej  are  interested.     Wfaem^ 
they  speak  disapproyingly   of  'government,*   they    are  not 
tbiuking  of  the  general  system  of  law,  but  of   a  centml  j 
administrative  agency,  which   they   think    interferes  mis^j 
chievously  with  local  and  customary  administrationp 

94*  [it  is  more  true,  then^  to  say  that  law,  as  the  systeml 
of  rules  by  which  rights  are  maintained,  is  the  ei^presslon  of] 
a  general  will  than  that  the  general  will  is  the  sovereign*! 
The  sovereign,  being  a  person  or  persons  by  whom  in  thel 
last  resort  laws  are  imposed  and  enforced^  in  the  long  i 
and  on  the  whole  is  an  agent  of  the  general  will,     contri- 
butes to  realise  that  will.     Particular  laws  may,  no  doubt, 
be  imposed  and  enforced  by  the  sovereign,  which  conflict  j 
with  the  geueral  wiltt  n^  in  the  sense  that  if  all  the  subjeet] 
people  could  be  gotiogether  to  vote  upon  them,  a  majority  j 
would  vote  against  them, — that  might  be  or  might  not  be*-^ J 
but  [in  the  sense  that  they  tend  to  thwart  those  powers  of 
action,  acquisition,  and  self-tlevelopment  on  the  part  of  th*i| 
members  of  the  society,  which  there  is  always  a  general! 
desire  to  exteudj  (though  the  desire  may  not  be  enlightened! 
as  to  the  best  means  to  the  end),  and  which  it  is  the  business 
of  the  law  to  sustain  and  extend.     The  extent  to  w*bich  lawi 
of  this  kind  may  be  intruded  into  the  general  '  corpus  juris  *j 
without  social  disruption  it  is  impossible  to  specify*     Pr 
bably  there  has  never  been  a  civilised  state  in  which  the 
bore  more  than  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  amount  of  lawj 
which  there  was  the  strongest  general  interest  in  maintains 
ing.     But,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  always  tend  to  lessen  the 
*  habitual  obedience  *  of  the  people,  and  thus  to  make  the 
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soTereign  cease  to  be  sovereign.  The  hope  most  h&  HibM 
this  will  result  in  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  other  hauds 
before  a  social  disruption  ensues;  before  the  general 
aystem  of  law  has  been  so  far  perverted  as  to  lose  its  bold 
on  the  people.  Of  the  possibility  of  a  change  in  sovereignty 
withont  any  detraction  from  the  law-abiding  habits  of  the 
people,  France  has  lately  given  a  conspicuous  example. 
Here,  howeYer,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  temporary 
foreign  conquest  made  the  transition  easier. 

95.  (2)  After  what  has  been  saidj  we  need  not  dwell 
long  on  the  second  question  raised  *  concerning  Konsseau's 
theory :  Is  there  any  truth  in  speaking  of  a  sovereignty  *  de 
jyre '  founded  upon  the  *  volonte  generate  ' "?  It  is  a  distinc- 
tion which  can  only  be  maintained  so  long  as  either  *  sove* 
Feign*  is  not  used  in  a  determinate  sense,  or  by  *jujs*  is 
nnderstood  something  else  than  latv  or  right  establislaed  by 
law.  If  by  *  sovereign  '  we  understand  something  short  of  a 
person  or  persons  holding  the  supreme  law-making  and  law- 
enforcing  power,  e.g.  an  English  king  who  is  often  called 
Bovereigu,  we  might  say  that  sovereignty  was  exercised  *  de 
facto '  but  not  '  de  jure  ^  when  the  power  of  such  a  '  sove- 
reign *  was  in  conflict  with,  or  was  not  sanctioned  by,  the 
law  as  declared  and  enforced  by  the  really  supreme  power, 
Thiti  an  English  king,  so  far  as  he  aRected  to  control  the 
army  or  raise  money  withont  the  co-operation  of  Parliament^ 
might  be  said  to  be  sovereign  *  de  facto '  but  not  *  de  jure  * ; 
only,  however,  on  the  supposition  that  the  supreme  law-mak- 
ing and  law-enforcing  power  does  not  belong  to  him,  and  thus 
that  he  is  called  *  sovere^n '  in  other  than  the  etrict  sense. 
If  he  were  sovereign  in  the  full  sense  -  de  facto/  he  could 
not  fail  to  be  so  *  de  jure/  i.e,  legally.  In  such  a  state  of 
thiDgs,  if  the  antagonism  between  king  and  parliament 
continued  for  any  length  of  time,  it  would  have  to  be 
admitted  that  there  was  no  sovereign  in  the  sense  of  a 
supreme  law-making  and  law- enforcing  power;  that  sove- 
reignty in  this  sense  was  in  abeyance^  and  that  anarchy 
prevailed.  Or  the  same  thing  might  be  explained  by  saying 
that  sovereignty  still  resided  *  de  jure  *  with  the  king  and 
parliament,  though  not  *  de  facto '  exercised  by  them ;  but  if 
we  use  such  languages  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
qualifying  *  sovereignty  *  by  an  epithet  which  neutralises  its 

■  lAbpTtf,  sec,  SO.] 
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meaning  as  an  actaally  supreme  power-     If,  however,  tie 
long  succeeded  in  esiabLisliiiig^  sucIl  a  power  on  a  permaneni 
footiug,  lie  would  have  become  so¥ereign  in  tbe  full  sense, 
and  tbere  would  be  no  ground  for  sayio^,  as  before,  that  be 
was  not  sovereign  *  de  jure  ' ;  for  the  qualifications  *  de  j^ 
and  'not  de  jure,' in  that  seuee  in  wbich  they  might 
applied  to  a  power   which   is   not  supreme^    are    e^juaUj 
inapplicable  to  the  power  of  making   and   enforcing   k| 
which  is  supreme.     The  monarch'!  newly  eatabUsbed  supr 
macy  may  be  in  cotiftict  with  laws  that  were  previoosly  i^ 
force,  but  he  has  only  to  abolish  those  laws  in  order 
render  it  legal.     K,  then,  it  is  still  to  be  said  to  be  not  'i 
jure/  it  must  be  because  -  jus '  is  used  for  something  eL 
than    law   or    right    established    by    lawj  viz,     either   fui 
*  natural  right '  (if  we  admit  that  there  ia  Kudi  a  tbiiigli 
and  '  natural  right '  as  not  merely  =  natural  power ;  or  fq 
certain  claims  which  the  members  of  the  subject  eommuaitjj 
have  come  to  recognise  as  inherent  in  the  community  mi 
in  themselves  as  members  of  it,  claims   regarded   aa 
foundation  of  law,  not  as  founded  upon  it^  and  with  wbic 
the  commands  of  the  sovereign  conflict.    But  even  according 
to  this  meaning  of  *  jus,*  a  aovereign  in  the  strict  Austimiut' 
sense,    that  is   not  so  *  de  jure,'   is   in  the   long  run  su 
impossibility.     *  Habitual  obedience  '  cannot  be  seemed  in 
the  face  of  such  claims. 

96.  But  whether  or  no  in  any  qualified  sense  of  'sove 
reign*  or  'jus,'  a  sovereign  that  is  not  so  *de  jure* 
possible,  once  understand  by  '  sovereign  *  the  determiniiti 
person  or  persons  with  whom  the  ultimate  law-imposing  aiij 
law*enforcing  power  resides,  and  by  *  jus '  law^  it  is  tliei 
obviously  a  contradiction  to  speak  of  a  sovereign  '  de  jure  ' 
distinguished  from  one  '  de  facto-*  The  power  of  the  ult 
mate  imponent  of  law  cannot  be  derived  from,  or  limited  by| 
law.  The  sovereign  may  no  doubt  by  a  legishitive  act  ( 
its  own  lay  down  rules  as  to  the  mode  in  which  ita  powe 
shall  be  exercised,  but  if  it  is  sovereign  in  the  sense  su{i 
posed,  it  must  always  be  open  to  it  to  alter  tliese  rules 
There  can  be  no  Olegnlity  in  its  doing  so.  In  short,  in  what 
ever  sense  *jus*  is  derived  from  the  sovereign^  in  that  m*n& 
no  sovereign  can  hold  his  power  *  de  jure/  So  Spinoza  hel^j 
that  Mmperinm'  was  *  de  jure*  indeed,  but  *de  jur 
natuiuli '  ('jus  uaturalc  ^  =  natural  power),   which   is 
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•*  tame  as  *  de  jure  divino ' ;  only  powers  exercised  in  subordi- 
«t  nation  to  *  imperium '  are  *  de  jure  civilL'  So  Hobbes  said 
^i  that  there  could  be  no  *  unjust  law.'     A  law  was  not  a  law 

-  unless  enacted  by  a  sovereign,  and  *  the  just '  being  that  to 
Ji.  which  the  sovereign  obliges,  ihe  sovereign  could  not  enact 
!?  the  unjust,  though  it  might  enact  the  inequitable  and  the 
i  pernicious,  the  *  inequitable '  presumably  meaning  that 
i  which  conflicts  with  a  law  of  nature,  the  *  pernicious '  that 
'-•-  which  tends  to  weaken  individuals  or  society.  Rousseau 
*  retains  the  same  notion  of  the  impeccability  of  the  sovereign, 
^  bat  on  different  grounds.  Every  act  of  the  sovereign  is 
',  according  to  him  *  de  jure,'  not  because  all  right  is  derived 

from  a  supreme  coercive  power  and  the  sovereign  is  that 
power,  but  because  the  sovereign  is  the  general  will,  which 
is  necessarily  a  will  for  the  good  of  all.  The  enactment  of 
the  sovereign  could  as  little,  on  this  view,  be  ^  inequitable ' 
or  *  pernicious  *  as  it  could  be  *  unjust.'  But  this  view 
necessitates  a  distinction  between  the  sovereign,  thus  con- 
ceived, and  the  actually  supreme  power  of  making  and 
enforcing  law  as  it  exists  anywhere  but  in  what  Rousseau 
considered  a  perfect  state.  Bousseau  indeed  generally 
avoids  calling  this  actually  supreme  power  *  sovereign,' 
though  he  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  altogether  avoid  it; 
and  since,  whatever  he  liked  to  call  it,  the  existence  of 
such  a  power  in  forms  which  according  to  him  prevented 
its  equivalence  to  the  general  will  was  almost  everywhere  a 
fact,  his  readers  would  naturally  come  to  think  of  the 
actually  supreme  power  as  sovereign  *  de  facto,*  in  distinc- 
tion from  something  else  which  was  sovereign  *de  jure.' 
And  further,  under  the  influence  of  Rousseau's  view  that 
the  only  organ  of  the  general  will  was  an  assembly  of  the 
whole  people,  they  would  naturally  regard  such  an  assembly 

rss  sovereign  *  de  jure,'  and  any  other  power  actually  supreme 
as  merely  sovereign  *  de  facto.'     This  opposition,  however, 

'  really  arises  out  of  a  confusion  in  the  usage  of  the  term 
^sovereign';  out  of  inability  on  the  one  side  to  hold  fast 
the  identification  of  sovereign  with  general  will,  on  the 
other  to  keep  it  simply  to  the  sense  of  the  supreme  law- 
making and  law-enforcing  power.  K  *  sovereign '  =  ^  general 
will,'  the  distinction  of  '  de  facto '  and  ^  de  jure  '  is  inappli- 
cable to  it.  A  certain  desire  either  is  or  is  not  the  general 
wilL    A  certain  interest  is  or  is  not  an  interest  in  the 
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cominoD  good.    Tliere  is  no  sense  in  sajing  that  ancli  it 
or  interest  is  general  will  *de  jure' but  not  *  de  faeto/i 
vice  versa.     On  the  other  hand^  if  ^  iOTereign  *  =  the  siijiP 
kw-making  and  law-enforcing  power,   the    distinction 
eqnally  inapplicable  to  it.     If  any  person   or  persons  hi^ 
this  power  at  all,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  it  merely  'J 
facto '  while  others  have  it  *  de  jure,* 

97.  It  may  be  urged  with  much  truth  that  the 
possession  of  such  power  by  a  determinate  person  or  pe 
18  rather  a  convenient  hypothesis  of  writers  on  juris prudtrnd 
than  an  actual  fact ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  actual  c6^ 
dition  of  things    at  certain    times   in  certain  i^tates 
conveniently  be  expressed   by   saying  that     there   was 
sovereign  *  de  facto  *  that  was  not  so  *  de  jure,*  or  vi^e  vc 
but  only  on  the  supposition  that  *  sovereign  '  is  not  take) 
necessarily  in  the  full  sense  of  a  supreme  law-making 
law-enforcing  power.     In  a  state  of  things  that  can  be 
described,  however,  there  is  no  *  sovereignty '  at  all  in  tto 
Beuse  of  an  actually  supreme  power  of  making  andenfoi- 
law  resident  in  a  determinate  person   or  peiBons.     >^  v 
reignty  in  this  sense  can  only  exist  *  de  facto  * ;  and  when  it 
so  exists,  it  is  obvious  that  no  other  can  in  the  same  sens* 
exist  *  de  jure/     It  may  be  denied  indeed  in  particular  ciisca 
that  an  actually  supreme  power  of  making  and  enforciB^ 
law  is  exercised  *de  jar©/  in  a  sense  of  that  phrase  alreailj 
explained  (see  section  95).    Reasons  were  given  for  dotibtiTig 
whether  a  power  could  really  maintain  its  sovereign  attJi* 
butes  if  conflicting  with  '  jus/  in  the  sense  thus  explained. 
But  supposing  that  it  could,  the  fact  that  it  was  not  exer- 
cised *  de  jure  *  would  not  entitle  us  to  say  that  any  oth 
person  or  persons  were  sovereign  *  de  jure/  without  alter 
the  meaning  of  *  sovereign/    If  any  one  haa  supreme  j)owfl 

*  de  facto/  that  which  any  one  else  has  cannot  be  supreu 
power.     The  qualification  of  a  power  as  held  not  *  de  tact 
but '  de  jure '  is  one  which  destroys  its  character  as  snprenu 
i.e-  as  sovereign  in  the  sense  before  us* 

98,  It  is  only  through  tryhig  to  combine  under  the 
'sovereign'  the  notions  of  the  general  will  and  of  supr en 
power  that  we  are  led  to  speak  of  the  people  as  aorereig 

*  de  jure,'  if  not  *  de  facto/  There  would  be  no  harm  inde 
in  speaking  of  the  general  will  as  sovereign,  if  the  natnt 
association   of  *  sovereign '   with   supreme   coercive    pov 
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eotiM  be  got  rid  of;  but  as  this  cannot  be,  when  once  we 
h&re  pronounced  the  general  will  *  sovereign^'  we  are  pretty 
sure  to  identify  the  general  will  with  a  vote  of  the  majority 
of  citizens.  A  majority  of  citissenB  can  be  coneeiTed  as 
exercising  a  supreme  coercive  power,  but  a  general  will,  in 
the  sense  of  an  unselfish  interest  in  the  common  good  which 
in  various  degrees  actuates  men  in  their  dealings  with  each-, 
other,  cannot  be  so  conceived.  Thus  for  the  sovereignty^  in 
an  impalpable  and  unnatural  sense^  of  the  general  will,  we 
get  a  sovereignty,  in  the  natural  and  demonstrable  sense,  of 
the  multitude.  But  as  the  multitude  is  not  everywhere 
supreme,  the  assertion  of  its  sovereignty  has  to  be  put  in 
the  form  that  it  is  sovereign  '  de  jure/'  The  truth  which 
underlies  this  proposition  is  that  an  interest  in  common 
good  is  the  ground  of  political  society,  in  the  sense  that 
without  it  no  body  of  people  would  recognise  aoy  authority 
ae  having  a  claim  on  their  common  obedience.  It  is  so  far 
BB  ft  government  represents  to  them  a  common  good  that  the 
subjects  are  conscious  that  they  ought  to  obey  it,  i.e*  that 
obedience  to  it  is  a  means  to  an  end  desirable  in  itself  or 
absolutely.  This  truth  is  latent  in  Bousseau's  doctrine  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  general  will,  but  he  confounds  with 
it  the  proposition  that  no  government  has  a  claim  on 
obedience,  but  that  which  originates  in  a  vote  passed  by  the 
people  themselves  who  are  called  on  to  obey  (a  vote  which 
must  be  unanimous  in  the  case  of  the  original  compact,  and 
carried  by  a  majority  in  subsequent  cases). 

90,  This  latter  doctrine  arises  out  of  the  delusion  of 
natural  right.  The  individual,  it  is  thought,  having  a  rights 
not  derived  from  society,  to  do  as  he  likes,  can  only  forego 
that  right  by  an  act  to  which  he  is  a  party.  Therefore  he 
imB  a  right  to  disregard  a  law  unless  it  is  passed  by  an 
assembly  of  which  he  has  been  a  member,  and  by  the  decision 
of  which  he  has  expressly  or  tacitly  agreed  to  be  btmiid. 
Clearly,  however,  such  a  natural  right  of  the  individual 
would  be  violated  under  most  popular  sovereignties  no  less 
than  under  one  purely  monarchical,  if  he  happened  to  object 
to  the  decision  cif  the  majority ;  for  to  say,  as  Rousseau  says, 
that  he  has  virtually  agreed,  by  the  mere  fact  of  residence 
in  a  certain  territory,  to  be  bound  by  the  votes  of  the 
majority  of  those  occupying  that  territory,  is  a  mere  trick  to 
save  appearauces,     Buirin  truth  there  is  no  such   natural 
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Tight  to  do  as  one  Ukea  irrespeetiFelj  of  society.     It  is  <n 
the  relation  to  a  Bociety,  to  other  men  rocog^nising  a  oommoa 
goodj  that  the  indindual's  righte  depend,  m  mach  as  th* 
gravity  of  a  body  depends  on  relations  to  other  bodie&    A 
light  is  a  power  claimed  and  recognised  as  eontribmtory  to 
a  common  good,     A   right   against  society,  in    distinctiofl 
from  a  right  to  he  ^gated  as  a  member  of  society,  k  i 
contradiction  in  terms^^  l?rc?oiie,  therefore,  has  a  right  to 
resist  a  law  or  ordinance  of  goTernment,  on  the  g^und  that 
it  requires  him  to  do  wliat  he  does  not  like^  and  that  he  h^ 
not  agreed  to  snbinit  to  the  anthoritj  from  which  it  proceeds; 
and  if  no  one  person  has  such  a  right,  no  nnmber  of  persons 
have  it-     If  the  common  interest  requires  it,  no  right  can 
be  alleged  against  it-     Neither  can  its  enactment  by  popular 
vote  enhance,  nor  thjuabsence  of  snch  vote  diminish,  i(i| 
right  to  be  obeyed*  [itonsseau  himself  well  says  that  th« 
proper  question  for  each  citizen  to  ask  himself  in  regard  %9 
any  proposal  before  the  assembly  is  not,  Do  I  like  or  appro? 
it?  but,  Is  it  according  to  the  general  willP  which  is  only 
another  way  of  asking.  Is  it  according  to  tlie  general  interest? 
It  is  only  as  the  organ  of  this  general  interest  that 
popular  vote  can  endow  any  law  with  the  right  t^  be  obeyed;! 
and  RouBsean  himself,  if  he  could  have  freed  himself  from  thsj 
presuppositions  of  natural  right,  might  have  admitted  that,] 
as  the  p4ipular  vote  is  by  no  means  necessarily  an  oi^an  of  1 
the  general  interest,  so  the  decree  of  a  monarch  or  of  an 
aristocratic  assembly,  under  certain  conditions,    might  be 
such  an  organ* 

100.  But  it  may  be  asked,  Must  not  the  individual  jndg^ 
for  himself  whether  a  law  is  for  the  common  goodP  and  if  i 
he  decides  that  it  is  not,   is  he  not  entitled  to  resist  it?l 
Otherwise,  not  only  will  laws  passed  in  the  interest  of  indi^ 
vidaals  or  classes,  and  against  the  public  good,  have  a  claim^ 
to  our  absolute  and  permanent  submission^  but  a  gOTemment 
8j  atematically  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  against 
many  can  never  be  rightfully  resisted.     To  the   first 
of  this  question  we  must  of  course  answer  'yes,'  without 
qualification*    The   degree  to  wliich  the  individual  judges" 
for  himself  of  the  relation  between  the  common  good  and, 
the  laws  which  cross  the  path  of  his  ordinary  life,  is  the 
measure  of  his  intelligent,  as  distinguished  from  a  mereh 
instinctive,  recognition  of  rights  in  others  and  m  the  state; 
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%d  on  this  recognition  aguin  depends  his  practical  und 
"standiDg  of  the  difference  between  mere  powers  and  righfe" 
as  reeo^ised  bj  himself.  Supposing  then  the  mdiTldaal 
to  have  decided  that  some  command  of  a  apolitical  superior* 
18  not  for  the  common  goodj  how  ought  he  to  act  in  regard 
to  it?  In  a  conntrj  like  oars,  with  a  popular  goirernment 
and  settled  methods  of  enacting  and  repealing  laws,  the 
answer  of  common  sense  is  simple  and  sufficient*  He  should 
do  all  he  can  by  legal  method  a  to  get  the  command  cancelled, 
but  tiU  it  is  cancelled  he  should  conform  to  it-  The  common 
good  must  suffer  more  from  resistance  to  a  law  or  to  the 
ordinance  of  a  legal  authority^  than  from  the  individuaPs 
conformity  to  a  particular  law  or  ordinance  that  is  bad, 
until  its  repeal  can  be  obtained.  It  is  thus  the  social  duty  of 
the  individual  to  conform,  and  he  can  have  no  right,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  is  against  his  social  duty ;  no  right  to  any- 
thing or  to  do  anything  that  is  not  involFed  in  the  ability  to 
do  his  duty, 

101,  But  difficulties  arise  when  either  (1)  it  is  a  case  of 
disputed  sovereignty,  and  in  consequence  the  legal  authority 
of  the  supposed  command  is  doubtful;  or  (2)  when  the 
government  is  so  conducted  that  there  are  no  legal  means  of 
obtainiDg  the  repeal  of  a  law ;  or  (3)  when  the  whole  system 
of  a  law  and  government  is  so  per?erted  by  private  interasta 
hostile  to  the  public  that  there  has  ceased  to  be  any  common 
interest  in  maintaining  it ;  or  (4) , — a  more  frequent  case,— 
when  the  authority  from  which  the  objectionable  command 
proceeds  is  so  easily  separable  from  that  on  which  the  main- 
tenance of  social  order  and  the  fabric  of  settled  rights 
depends,  that  it  can  be  resisted  without  serious  detriment  to 
this  order  and  fabric.  In  such  eases,  may  there  not  be  a 
right  of  resistance  baaed  on  a  *  higher  law '  than  the  com* 
mand  of  the  ostensible  sovereign  ? 

102.  (!)  As  to  cases  where  the  legal  authority  of  the 
enpposed  command  is  doubtful.  In  modem  states  the  defi* 
mttion  of  sovereignty, — ^the  determination  of  the  person  or 
peraona  with  whom  the  supreme  power  of  making  and 
enforcing  law  legally  resides, — ^haa  only  been  arrived  at  by 
a  alow  process.  The  European  monarchies  have  mostly  arisen 
oat  of  the  gradual  con?ersion  of  feudal  superiority  into 
sovereignty  in  tJie  strict  sense.  Great  states,  such  as 
lermany  and  Italy,  have  been  formed  by  the  combinattou 
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of  independent  or  Bemi-depeiident  states •     In  England  the 
unit  J  of  the  state  goes  back  much  further  than  aiiywliere 
eke,  hat  in  Enijland  it  waa  but  gradiiallj  that  the  residence! 
of  sovereignty  jointly  in   king,  lords,  and  commons  came 
to  be  pmctimlly  established,  and  it  ia  Etill  fonnded  merely 
on  a  customary  law*     In  the  United  States,  with  a  written 
conjstitution,  it  required  all  Attifcin's  subtlety  to  detect  whew  ' 
sovereignty  lay^  and  he  places  it  where  probably  no  ordinary  J 
citizen  of  the    United   States   had  ever  thought  of  it  as| 
residing,  viz*  'in   the   states*  goyemmenta  as  forming  one 
fl^^regate  body :  meaning  by  a  state's  government,  not  its 
ordinary  legislature,  bnt  the  body  of  citizens  which  appoints 
its   ordinary  legislature,   and  which,  the   union   apart,  is 
properly   sovereign  therein/     He  bases  this   view  on  the 
provision  in  the  constitution,  according  to  which  amend- 
ments to  it  are  only  valid  '  when  ratified  by  Oie  legislature 
in  three-fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by  convention  in     i 
three-fourths  thereof.'     (T,  p.  268.)     But  no  ordinary  citizen  ■ 
of  the  United  States  probably  ever  thought  of  sovereignty 
except  as  residing  either  in  the  government  of  his  state  or 
in  the  federal  government  coniisting  of  congress  and  presi- 
dent, or  sometimes  in  one  way,  sometimes  in  the  other.     In 
other  countries,  e.g.  Trance,  where   since  Lonis  SFV  the 
quarter  in  which  sovereignty  resides  has  at  any  given  time 
been  easily  assignable,  there  have  since  the  revolution  been  A 
&uch  frequent  changes  in  tbe  ostensible  sovereign  that  there  I 
might  almost  at  any  time  have  been  a  case  for  doubting 
whether  the  ostensible  sovereign  had  such  command  over 
the  habitual  obedience  of  the  people  as  to  be  a  sovereign 
in  that  sense  in  which  there  is  a  social  duty  to  obey  the 
sovereign,  as  the  representative  of  the  common  interest  ia  j 
social  order;  whether  some  prior  sovereignty  was  not  really  1 
still  in  force-     For  these  various  reasons  there  have  beenl 
occasions  in  the  history  of  all  modern  states  at  which  men,  I 
or  bodies   of  men,  witiiout  the  conscious  assertion  of  any] 
right  not  founded  apon  law,  might  naturally  deem  them-J 
selves  entitled  to  resist   an   authority  which  on  its   part| 
claimed  a  right — a  legally  established  power — ^to  enforce 
obedience,  and  turned  out  actually  to  possess  the  power  rf 
doing  go, 

103.  In  such  cases  the  truest  retrospective  account  to  ^ 
giveJi  of  the  matter  will  often  be,  that  at  the  time  there 
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ng  amountrng  to  a  right  on  either  side*  A  right  13  m 
power  of  which  the  exercise  by  the  individual  or  by  some 
bodj  of  men  is  recogniaed  by  a  society,  either  as  itself 
directly  essential  to  a  common  good,  or  as  conferred  by  an 
aothority  of  which  the  maintenance  is  recognised  as  so 
essential.  But  in  cases  of  the  kind  described  the  anthorities, 
appealed  to  on  each  side  as  justifying  respectiirely  compul- 
sion and  resistance,  often  do  not  command  a  suffieieittly 
general  recognition  of  their  being  necessary  to  the  common 
good  to  enable  them  to  confer  rights  of  compulsion  or  resist- 
ance* One  or  other  of  them  may  be  coming  to  do  so*  or 
cessing  to  do  so,  but  rights,  though  on  the  one  hand  tbej 
are  eternal  or  at  least  coeval  with  human  society,  on  the 
other  hand  take  time  to  form  themselves  in  this  or  that 
particular  subject  and  to  transfer  themselves  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another ;  {just  as  one  may  hold  reason  to  be  eternal, 
and  yet  hold  that  it  takes  time  for  this  or  that  being  to 
become  rational.)  Hence  in  periods  of  conflict  between 
local  or  customary  and  imperial  or  written  law,  between 
the  constituent  powers  of  a  sovereignty,  such  as  king  and 
parliament  in  England,  of  which  the  relation  to  each  other 
has  not  become  accurately  defined,  between  a  falling  and 
a  rising  sovereign  in  a  period  of  revolution^  between  federal 
and  etatie  authorities  in  a  composite  state,  the  facts  are  best 
represented  by  saying  that  for  a  time  there  may  be  no  right 
on  either  side  in  the  coofiict,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  precisely  the  stage  at  which  there  comes  to  be 
such  a  right  on  the  one  side  as  implies  a  definite  resistance 
to  right  on  the  other.  This  of  course  is  not  to  be  taken  to 
mean  that  in  such  periods  rights  in  general  are  at  an  end. 
It  is  merely  that  right  is  in  suspense  on  the  particular  point 
at  issue  between  the  coniiicting  powerSp  As  we  have  seen, 
the  general  fabric  of  rights  in  any  society  does  not  depend 
on  the  existence  of  a  deBnite  and  ascertained  sovereignty^ 
in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  words ;  on  the  det-ermination 
of  a  person  or  persons  in  whom  supreme  power  resides  i  but 
^n  the  control  of  the  conduct  of  men  according  to  certain 
&gnlar  principles  bj  a  society  recognising  common  interests  | 
"find  though  such  control  may  be  more  or  less  weakened 
during  periods  of  conflict  of  the  kind  supposed,  it  never  ceasea* 
104.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  because  there  may 
^flen  not  be  strictly  &  right  on  either  side  in  such  periods  of 
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i?o!iflict,  that  there  is  not  a  good  and  an  erU,  a  better  and  a 
ifForacj  on  ooe  side  or  tlie  other.     Of  this  we  can  only  judge 
by  reference  to  the  end,  whatever  it  be,  in  which  we  conceive 
the  good  of  man  to  consiBt.    There  may  be  clear  gronnd  for 
saying,  in  regard  to  any  conflict,  that  one  side  rather  than  i 
the  other  ought  to  have  been  t^ken,  not  because  those  on  one  I 
Ride  were,  those  on  the  other  were  not,  entitled  to  say  that 
they  had  a  right  to  act  as  they  did,  bnt  because  the  comnion 
good  of  a  nation  or  maiitind  was  clearly  promoted  by  one 
line  of  action,  not  by  the  other,     E*g,  in  the  Amej-ican  war 
of  secession,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  a  man  i 
had  not  as  much  a  right  to  fight  for  his  seceding  stata  as  \ 
for  the  Union,  yet  as  the  special  interest  of  the  seceding 
states  was  that  of  maintaining  slavery,  there  was  reason  for 
holding  that  the  side  of  the  Union,  not  that  of  the  seceding 
states,  was  the  one  which  ought  to  be  taken.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  does  not  follow  that  in  a  struggle  for  sovereignty 
the  good  of  man  is  more  served  by  one  of  the  competing 
powers  than  by  the  other*     Good   may  come   out   of  the 
conflict  without  one  power  contributing  more  to  it  than  the 
other*    There  may  thus  be  as  little  ground  retrospectively 
for  saying  that  one  side  or  the  other  ought  to  have  been 
taken,  as  that  men  had  a  right  to  take  one  and  not  the 
othen     At  the  same  time,  as  regards  the  individual,  there  j 
is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  better  the  motive  which  J 
determines  him  to  take  this  side  or  that,  the  more  he  iaj 
actuated  in  doing  so  by  some  unselfish  desire  for  human 
good,  the  more  free  he  is  from  egotism,  and  that  eoiiceit  or  1 
opinionatedness  which  is  a  form  of  egotism,  the  more  good 
he  will  do  whichever  side  he  adopts. 

105,  It  is  in  such  cases  as  we  have  been  considering  thai 
the  distinction  between  sovereign  *  de  facto '  and  sovereign 
*  de  jure  ^  arises*     It  has  a  natural  meaning  in  the  mouths  i 
of  those  who,  in  resisting  some  coercive  power  that  claims  j 
their  obedience,  can  point  to  another  determinate  authority  i 
to  which  they  not  only  consider  obedience  due,  but  to  which 
such  obedience  in   some   considerable   measure  is  actually 
rendered ;  a  meaning  which  it  has  not  when  all  that  can  be  I 
opposed  to  sovereign  *  de  facto '  is  either  a  *  general  will,'  or  ] 
the  mere  name  of  a  fallen  dynasty  exercising  no  control 
over  men  in  their  dealings  with  each  other.     But  wher^  this 
opposition  can  be  used  with  a  natural  meaning,  it  is  a  truer 
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it  of  the  matter  (as  we  hare  seen)  to  say  that  soverei^ty 
is  in  abeyance.  The  existence  of  competing  powers,  each 
aJFeeting  to  control  men  in  the  same  region  of  outward 
action^  and  each  having  partisans  who  regard  it  alone  as  en- 
titled to  exercise  such  control,  implies  that  there  is  not  that 
unity  of  supreme  control  over  the  outward  actions  of  men 
which  constitutes  sovereignty  and  which  is  necessary  to  the 
complete  organisation  of  a  state.  The  state  has  either  not 
reached  complete  organisation,  or  is  for  the  time  disorganised, 
the  disorganisation  being  more  or  less  serious  according  to 
the  degree  to  which  the  everyday  rights  of  men  (their 
ordinary  freedom  of  action  and  acquisition)  are  interfered 
with  by  this  want  of  tmity  in  the  supreme  control. 

106.  In  such  a  state  of  things^  tbe  citizen  has  no  rule  of 
*  right'  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word)  to  guide  him,  He 
is  pretty  sure  to  think  that  one  or  other  of  the  com  pet  id  g 
powers  has  a  right  to  hia  obedience  because,  being  himself 
interested  (not  necessarily  selfishly  interested)  in  its  support^^ 
be  does  not  take  account  of  its  lacking  that  general  recogni- 
tion as  a  power  necessary  to  the  common  good  which  is  re- 
qnisite  in  order  to  give  it  a  right*  But  we  looking  back  may 
see  that  there  was  no  such  right.  Was  there  then  nothing 
to  direct  him  either  way?  Simply,  I  should  answer,  the 
general  rule  of  looking  to  the  moral  good  of  mankind,  to 
which  a  necessary  means  is  the  organ isation  of  the  state, 
which  again  requires  unity  of  supreme  control,  in  the  com- 
mon interest,  over  the  outward  actions  of  men.  The  citizen 
ought  to  have  resisted  or  obeyed  either  of  the  competing 
authorities,  according  as  by  doing  so  he  contributed  most  to 
the  organisation  of  the  state  in  the  sense  explained.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  without  more  knowledge  and  fore* 
sight  than  the  individual  can  be  expected  to  possess,  this 
rule,  if  he  had  recognised  it,  could  have  aifoided  him  no 
sure  guidance ;  but  this  is  only  to  say  that  there  are  times 
of  political  difficulty  in  which  the  line  of  conduct  adopted 
may  have  the  most  important  effect,  but  in  which  it  is  very 
hard  to  know  what  is  tbe  proper  line  to  take.  On  the  other 
side  must  be  set  the  consideration  that  the  man  who  brings 
with  him  the  character  most  free  from  egotism  to  the  decision 
even  of  those  questions  of  conduct,  as  to  which  established 
rules  of  right  and  wrong  are  of  no  avail,  is  most  sure  on  tho 
whole  to  take  the  line  which  yields  the  best  results. 
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107.  We  come  next  to  the  queation  of  the  possible  duty 
of  resistance  in  ca^es  where  no  law,  acknowledged  or  half- 
acknowledged,  written  or  customary,  can  be  appealed  to 
against  a  command  (generaJ  or  particular]  contrarj  to  the 
public  good ;  where  no  counter-aovereignty,  in  the  natural 
sense  of  the  words,  can  be  alleged  against  that  of  the  im- 
ponent  of  the  law ;  and  where  at  the  Bame  time,  from  the 
people  having  no  share,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  govem- 
mentj  there  is  no  means  of  obtaining  a  repeal  of  the  law  by 
legal  means,  I  say  the  *  duty '  of  resistance  beeaaBe,  lh>tii 
the  point  of  view  here  adopted,  there  can  be  no  *  right,'  un- 
less on  the  ground  that  it  is  for  the  common  good,  and  if 
so,  there  is  a  duty.  In  writings  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  starting  with  the  assumption  of  natund 
rights,  the  question  was  never  put  on  its  proper  footing.  It 
was  not  asked.  When,  for  the  sake  of  the  common  good,  the 
citizen  ought  to  resist  the  sovereign?  but,  What  sort  of  in* 
jury  to  person  or  property  gave  him  a  natural  right  to  resist?^ 
Now  there  is  sense  in  inquiring  upon  what  sort  and  amount 
of  provocation  from  government  individuals  inevitably  will 
resist;  how  (in  Spinom's  langnage)  that  'indiguatio*  is 
excited  which  leads  them  'in  nnum  conspirare  * ;  but  there  is 
none  in  asking  what  gives  them  a  right  to  resist,  unless  we 
suppose  a  wrong  done  to  society  in  their  persons ;  and  then 
it  becomes  a  question  not  of  right  merely,  but  of  duty, 
whether  the  wrong  done  is  such  as  to  demand  resistance. 
Now  when  the  question  is  thus  pnt,  no  one  presumably  would 
deny  that  under  certain  conditions  there  might  be  a  duty 
of  resistance  to  sovereign  power. 

108,  It  is  important,  however,  that  instead  of  discussing 
the  right  of  a  majority  to  resist,  we  should  discuss  the  duty 
of  resistance  as  equally  possible  for  a  minority  and  a  majority. 
There  can  be  no  right  of  a  majority  of  citizens,  as  such^ 
to  resist  a  sovereign.  If  by  law,  written  or  customary,  the 
majority  of  citizens  possess  or  share  in  the  sovereign  power, 
then  any  conflict  that  may  arise  between  it  and  any  power 
cannot  be  a  conflict  between  it  and  the  sovereign.  The 
majority  may  have  a  right  to  resist  such  a  power,  but  it  will 
not  be  a  right  to  resist  a  sovereign .  If,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
the  majority  of  citizens  have  no  share  by  law  or  custom  in 
the  supreme  law-making  and  law-enforcing  power*  they  never 
tan  have  a  right,  simply  as  a  majority,  to  resist  that  pawi-r. 
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In  such  a  case,  there  may  arise  a  social  duty  to  resist^  and 
the  exercise  of  men's  powers  in  fuUilment  of  that  duty  may 
be  sustained  by  sach  a  general  recogmtion  of  its  being  for 
the  public  goodj  as  to  become  a  right ;  but  the  resistance 
may  be  a  duty  before  a  majority  of  the  citizens  approve  it, 
and  does  not  necessarily  become  a  duty  when  a  majority  of 
them  do  approve  it;  while  that  general  recognition  of  its 
exercise  as  being  for  the  common  good,  through  which  the 
power  of  resistance  becomes  a  right,  must  be  something 
more  habitual  and  sustained  and  penetrating  than  any  ¥ote 
of  a  majority  can  convey,  lucidentallyj  however,  the  con- 
BLderation  of  the  attitude  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  regard 
to  a  contemplated  resiBtanoe  to  established  government  must 
aJways  be  most  important  in  determining  the  question 
whether  the  resistance  should  be  made.  It  should  be  made, 
iodeedy  if  at  all^  not  because  the  majority  approve  it,  but 
beeaose  it  is  for  the  public  good  ;  but  account  must  be  ttiken 
of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  majority  iu  considering  whether  it 
is  for  the  public  good  or  no.  The  presumption  must  generally 
be  that  resistance  to  a  govemnient  is  not  for  the  public  good 
when  made  on  grounds  which  the  mass  of  the  people  can- 
not appreciate;  and  it  must  be  on  the  presence ^f  a  strong 
and  intelligent  popular  sentiment  in  favour  of  resiBtauce 
tbat  the  chance  of  avoiding  anarchy,  of  replacing  the  exist- 
ing government  by  another  effectual  for  its  purpusej  must 
chieSy  depend.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  under  the  worst 
governments  that  the  public  spirit  is  most  crushed ;  and  thus 
in  extreme  cases  there  may  be  a  duty  of  resi3ta,nce  in  the 
public  interest  J  though  there  is  no  hope  of  the  resi  stance 
finding  efficient  popular  support.  (An  instance  is  the  Miiiezl* 
nian  outbreaks  in  Italy*)  Its  repeated  renewal  and  repeated 
failure  may  afford  the  only  prospect  of  ultimately  arousing 
the  public  spirit  which  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  government  in  the  public  interest.  And  just  as  there  may 
thus  be  a  duty  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  a  hopeless 
tninorityt  so  on  the  other  side  resistance  even  to  a  monarchic 
or  oligarchic  government  is  not  justified  by  the  fact  that  a 
majorityi  perhaps  in  some  temporal^  tit  of  irritation  or  im* 
patience,  is  ready  to  support  it,  if,  as  may  very  well  be,  the 
objects  for  which  government  subsists — the  general  freedom 
of  action  and  acc[ubition  and  self-development — are  likely 
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popular  interest, 

109,  No  precise  rule,  therefore,  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  resistance  to  a  despotic  gOTera- 
meiit  becomes  a  doty.  But  the  general  qnestioiis  which  tb* 
good  citizen  should  ask  himself  in  coiitemplatiug  such  rt&ku 
aaee  will  be,  (a)  What  prospect  is  there  of  resistance  to  the 
soFereign  power  leading  to  a  modification  of  its  chaimcter  or 
an  improvement  in  ita  exercise  without  its  aubTeisioii?  (f>) 
If  it  is  overthrown,  is  the  temper  of  the  people  snch,  are  the 
influences  on  which  the  general  maintenance  of  social  order 
and  the  fabric  of  recognised  rights  depend  so  far  separable 
from  itj  that  its  overthrow  will  not  mean  anarchy  ?  (c)  If  its 
overthrow  does  lead  to  anarehyj  is  the  whole  syst-em  of  law 
and  government  so  perverted  by  private  intereste  hostile 
to  the  public  J  that  there  has  ceased  to  be  any  commoti  in- 
terest in  maiutaining  itt* 

110.  Such  questions  are  so  little  likely  to  be  impartially 
considered  at  a  time  when  resistance  to  a  despotic  govern- 
ment 13  iu  contemplation,  and,  however  impartially  oon- 
sidereal  are  so  intrinBically  difficult  to  auswer,  that  it  may 
seem  absurd  to  dweU  on  them.  No  doubt  revolutionists  Jo 
aiid  must  to  a  great  extent  '  go  it  blind/  Snch  beneficent 
revolutions  bs  there  have  been  could  not  have  been  if  they 
did  not.  But  in  most  of  those  questions  of  right  and  wrong 
in  conduct,  which  have  to  be  settled  by  consideration  of  the 
probable  effects  of  the  conduct,  the  estimate  of  effects  which 
regulates  our  approval  or  disapproval  upon  a  retrospective 
ExxTvej^  and  according  to  which  we  say  that  an  act  should  or 
should  not  have  been  done,  is  not  one  which  we  could  expect 
the  agent  himself  to  have  made*  The  effort  to  make  it  would 
have  paralysed  his  power  of  action. 

11 L  In  the  simple  cases  of  moral  doty,  where  there  is 
no  real  doubt  as  to  the  effects  of  this  or  tliat  action,  and 
danger  arises  from  interested  self-sophistication,  we  can 
best  decide  for  ourselves  whether  we  ought  to  act  in  this 
way  or  that  by  asking  whetlier  it  is  what  is  good  in  us^a 
disinterested  or  unselfish  motive — that  moves  us  to  act  infl 
this  way  or  that ;  and  in  judging  of  the  actions  of  others,  * 
where  the  issues  and  cir  cum  stances  are  simple,  the  moral 
question^  the  question  of  '  ought  *  or  *  ought  not/  is  oftea 
best  put  ill  the  form.  How  far  was  the  action  such  as  could 
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represent  a  good  character  P  That  indeed  is  the  form  in 
which  the  question  should  always  be  put,  when  the  nature 
of  the  case  admits  it ;  since,  as  argued  elsewhere  [Prol.  to 
JSthicSy  II,  I  and  ii],  it  is  only  in  its  relation  to  character 
that  action  is  in  the  full  sense  good  or  bad.  But  where  the 
probable  effects  of  a  certain  line  of  action  are  at  the  time  of 
taking  it  very  obscure,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  relatively 
the  best  character  will  lead  a  man  to  take  the  line  which 
turns  out  best  in  the  result,  or  that  because  a  line  of  action 
has  turned  out  well  in  result,  the  character  of  the  man  who 
adopted  it  was  good.  This  being  so,  in  judging  of  the  act 
retrospectively  we  have  to  estimate  it  by  the  result  simply, 
in  abstraction  from  the  character  of  the  agent.  Thus  in 
looking  back  upon  a  revolutionary  outbreak  we  can  only 
judge  whether  it  was  vindicated  by  the  result.  If  in  the 
light  of  the  result  it  appears  that  conditions  were  not 
present  under  which  it  would  have  furthered  rather  than 
interfered  with  the  true  objects  of  government,  we  judge 
that  it  should  not  have  been  made ;  if  otherwise,  we  approve 
it, — jndge  that  the  persons  concerned  in  it  were  doing  their 
duty  in  acting  as  they  did.  But  whether  they  were  really 
doing  their  duty  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  in  acting  as 
they  did  in  a  case  when  the  outbreak  was  successful,  or  not 
doing  it  in  a  case  where  it  failed,  is  what  we  simply  cannot 
tell ;  for  this  depends  on  the  state  of  character  which  their 
action  represented,  and  that  is  beyond  our  ken, 

112.  Such  is  the  necessary  imperfection  under  which  all 
historical  judgments  labour,  though  historians  are  not  apt 
to  recognise  it  and  would  be  thought  much  more  dull  if  they 
did.  They  would  have  fewer  readers  if  they  confined  them- 
selves to  the  analysis  of  situations,  which  may  be  correctly 
made,  and  omitted  judgments  on  the  morality  of  individuals 
for  which,  in  the  proper  sense,  the  data  can  never  be  forth- 
coming. We  scarcely  have  them  for  ourselves  (except  that 
we  know  that  we  are  none  of  us  what  we  should  be),  still 
less  for  our  intimate  acquaintance ;  not  at  all  for  men  whom 
we  only  know  through  history,  past  or  present.  In  regard 
to  them,  we  can  only  fall  back  on  the  generalisation,  that 
the  best  man — the  man  most  disinterestedly  devoted  to  the 
perfecting  of  humanity,  in  some  form  or  other,  in  his  own 
person  or  that  of  others — is  more  likely  to  act  in  a  way  that 
is  good  as  measured  by  its  results,  those  results  again  being 
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estimated  with  reference  to  an  ideal  of  chameter,  and  thai 
this  is  80  even  under  eircnmstances  of  political  complication. 
Appeiiratjces   to   the   contrary,  appearances  of  harm  done 
from  good  motives,  maj  be  met  bj  the  conBiderationg,  (1) 
that  there  is  often  much  egotism  in  what  ealls  itself  eon- 
flcientiousneBs^  and  that  the  *  conscientious '  mo tives  whicii 
lead  to  mischievona  acts  may  not  be  in  tJie  highest  wstm 
disinterested  5  (2)  that  to  what  we  call  the  conseqoenc^  of 
an  action  many  inflnencea  contribute  besides  the  action  wbi<^ 
we  call  the  cause,  and  if  evil  seems  to  clog  the  consequences 
of  action  pure  in  motive^  this  may  be  d«e  to  other  infiuai£^  ^ 
connected  with  motives  less  worthy,  wbile  the  consequ^ic 
which  in  the  rough  we  call  bad  might  have  been  worse  ha 
for  the  intervention  of  the  purely*motived  action ;  (3)  tliMl 
the  beneficent  results  are  often  put  to  the  credit  of  the 
actions  of  selfish  men  when  they  should  mther  he  cretlited  t& 
iuQuences  more  remote  and  complex^  without  which  those 
actions  would  have  been  impossible  or  had  no  good  effect,  j 
and  which  have  arisen  out  of  unselfish  activities.     We 
the  evil  in  a  coarse  of  events  and  lay  the  blame  on  someou 
who  should  have  acted  differently,  and  whom  perhaps  we  take" 
as  an  instance  of  how  good  men  cause  mischief;  but  we  do  , 
not  see  the  greater  evil  which  would  otherwise  have  enstied.| 

In  regard  to  the  questions  stated  above  as  those  which 
the  good  citizen  should  set  himself  in  contemplation  o| 
a  possible  rebellion,  though  they  are  questions  to 
it  is  impossible  for  a  citizen  in  the  heat  of  a  revolutiooa 
crisis  to  give  a  sufficient  answer,  and  which  in  fact  can  ouly 
be  answered  after  the  event,  yet  they  represent  objects  whieli 
the  good  citizen  will  set  before  himself  at  such  times ;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  good  citizenship,  as  measured | 
by  interest  in  those  objects,  interest  in  making  the  best  of 
existing  institutions,  in  maintaining  social  order  and  the 
general  fabric  of  rights,  interest  which  leads  to  a  bona  fiJ^ 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  existing  government  in  it 
relation  to  public  goodj  will  be  the  good  result  of  the 
political  movemenu 
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113.  LooKiKO  back  on  the  political  theories  which  we 
have  discussed,  we  may  see  that  they  all  start  with  putting 
the  question  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  and  that 
fheir  errors  are  very  much  due  to  the  way  in  which  they  put 
it.  They  make  no  inquiry  into  the  development  of  society 
and  of  man  through  society.  They  take  no  account  of  other 
forms  of  community  than  that  regulated  by  a  supreme 
coercive  power,  either  in  the  way  of  investigating  their 
historical  origin  and  connection,  or  of  considering  the  ideas 
and  states  of  mind  which  they  imply  or  which  render  them 
possible.  They  leave  out  of  sight  the  process  by  which  men 
have  been  clothed  with  rights  and  duties,  and  with  senses  of 
right  and  duty,  which  are  neither  natural  nor  derived  from 
a  sovereign  power.  They  look  only  to  the  supreme  coercive 
power  on  the  one  side  and  to  individuals,  to  whom  natural 
rights  are  ascribed,  on  the  other,  and  ask  what  is  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  right  of  that  supreme  coercive  power  as 
against  these  natural  rights  of  individuals.  The  question  so 
put  can  only  be  answered  by  some  device  for  representing 
the  individuals  governed  as  consenting  parties  to  the  exercise 
of  government  over  them.  This  they  no  doubt  are  so  long 
as  the  government  is  exercised  in  a  way  corresponding  to 
their  several  wishes ;  but,  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  there  is 
no  interference  with  their  *  natural  liberty '  to  do  as  they 
like.  It  is  only  when  this  liberty  is  interfered  with,  that 
any  occasion  arises  for  an  explanation  of  the  compatibility  of 
the  sovereign's  right  with  the  natural  right  of  the  individual ; 
and  it  is  just  then  that  the  explanation  by  the  supposition 
that  the  right  of  the  sovereign  is  founded  on  consent,  fails. 
But  the  need  of  the  fictitious  explanation  arises  from  a  wrong 
way  of  putting  the  question ;  the  power  which  regulates  our 
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conduct  in  political  gocietj  ia  conceived  in  too  abstract  a  mj  \ 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  are  set  over  agairi 
the  Bubjectfl  which  it  controls,  individuals  invested 
the  moral  attribntes  and  rights  of  humanity.  But  in  tmtii  j 
it  is  only  as  members  of  a  society,  as  recognising  oomuKm] 
interests  and  objects,  that  individual  come  to  have  thes^j 
attributes  and  rights;  and  the  power^  which  in  a  politieil] 
society  they  have  to  obey,  is  derived  from  the  developnieatj 
and  syst^inatisation  of  those  institnttons  for  the  regnlatina  I 
of  a  common  life  withont  which  they  would  have  no  rtglttt 

j    at  alL 

^       114.  To  ask  why  I  am  to  submit  ta  the  power  of  t1i« 
state,  is  to  ask  why  I  am  to  allow  my  life  to  be  r* 
by  that  complex  of  institutions   without   which  I   ; 
should  not  have  a  life  to  call  my  own^  nor  should  be  aUfll 
to  ask  for  a  justification  of  what  I  am  called  on  to  do.     Ft>f 
that  I  may  have  a  life  which  I  can  call  my  own,  I  must  m«t 
only  be  conscious  of  myself  and  of  ends  which  I  present  to 
myself  as  mine ;  I  must  be  able  to  reckon  on  a  certain  freedom  i 
of  action  and  acquisition  for  the  attainment  of  those  eodsj 
and  this  can  only  be  secured  through  common  recognitiotil 
of  this  freedom  on  the  part  of  each  other  by  members  of  ftl 
society,  as  being  for  a  common  good.     Without  this,  th< 
ve^  consciousness  of  having  ends  of  his  own  and  a  life  which 
he  can  direct  in  a  certain  way,  a  life  of  which  he  can  maka. 
something,  would  remain  dormant  in  a  man.     It  is  true  thut 
slaves  have  been  found  to  have  this  consciousness  in  high 
development ;  but  a  slave  even  at  his  lowest  has  been  partij 
Blade  what  he  is  by  an  ancestral  life  which  was  not  one  < 
slavery  pure  and  simple,  a  life  in  which  certain  elementarjj 
rights  were  secured  to  the  members  of  a  society  tbrougH 
their  recognition  of  a  common  interest.     He  retains  certaiu 
spiritual  aptitudes  from  that  state  of  family  or  tribal  f reedoi 
This,  perhaps,   is  all  that  could  be  said  of  most  of  Uis 
slaves  on  plantations  in  modem  times  ;  but  the  slavery  of  th^ 
ancient  world,  being  mainly  founded  on  captivity  in  war,  wa 
compatible  with  a  considerable  amount  of  civilisation  on  the 
part  of  the  slaves  at  the  time  when  their  slavery  began.    A 
Jewish  slave,   e.g.,  would  carry  with  him   into   slavery  a, 
thoroughly  developed  conception  of  right  and  law.     Slavery^ 
moreover,  implies  the  establishment  of  some  regular  sysknu 
of  rights  in  the  slave-owning  society.     The  slave^  especial  1| 
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le  domestic  slave,  baa  tlie  signs  and  effects  of  this  sjetem 
aboat  him.     Hence  sncH  elementary  consciousness  of 

tghla— of  powers  that  are  his  own  to  make  the  best  of — as 
the  bom  slave  may  inherit  from  an  ancestral  Ufe  of  freedom, 
finds  a  stimulus  to  its  inward  development,  though  no  oppor- 
tunity for  outward  exercise,  in  the  habits  and  ideas  of  cirilised 
life  mth  which  a  common  language  enables  the  sla^e  to  be- 
come con  versanti  and  which,  through  the  sympathy  implied 
in  a  common  language,  he  to  some  extent  makes  his  own* 
Thus  the  appearance  in  slaves  of  the  conception  that  they 
should  be  masters  of  themselves,  does  not  conflict  with  the 
proposition  that  ocily  so  fjir  aa  a  certain  freedom  of  action 
and  acquisition  is  secured  to  a  body  of  men  through  their 
recogriition  of  the  exercise  of  that  freedom  by  each  other  as 
being  for  the  common  good^  is  there  an  actualisation  of  the 
iiidividuars  consciousness  of  having  life  and  ends  of  his  own^ 
Tbe  exercise,  manifestation,  expression  of  this  consciousness 
through  a  freedom  secured  in  the  way  described  is  necessary 
to  its  real  existence^  just  as  language  of  some  sort  is  necessary 
to  the  real  existence  of  thought,  and  bodily  movement  to  that 
of  the  souL 

1 15,  The  demandj  again,  for  a  justification  of  what  one  is 
called  on  by  authority  to  do  presupposes  some  standard  of  right, 
recognised  as  equally  valid  for  and  by  ihe  person  making  the 
demand  and  others  who  form  a  society  with  him,  and  such 
a  recognised  standard  in  turn  impHes  institutions  for  the 
regulation  of  men's  dealings  with  each  other,  institutions  of 

rhich  the  relation  to  the  consciousness  of  right  may  be  com- 
red,  as  above,  to  that  of  language  to  thought.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  most  elementary  consciousness  of  right  is 
prior  to  them,  or  they  to  it.  They  are  the  expressions  in 
which  it  becomes  reaL  As  conflicting  with  the  momentary 
inclinations  of  the  individual,  these  institutions  are  a  power 
which  he  obeys  unwillingly  5  which  he  has  to,  or  is  made  to, 
obey.  But  it  is  only  through  them  that  the  consciousness 
takes  shape  and  form  which  expresses  itself  in  the  qnestion^ 
*  Why  should  I  thus  be  constrained  ?  By  what  right  is  my 
natural  right  to  do  as  I  like  overborne  ?  * 

lis.  The  doctrine  that  the  rights  of  go%^ernment  are 
founded  on  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  a  confused  way 
of  stating  the  truth,  that  tiie  institutions  by  which  man  is 
moraUied,  by  which  he  comes  to  do  what  be  sees  that  he 
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mast,  as  distinct  from  what  he  would  like,  express  a 
eeption  of  a  comDion  good;  that  tlirough  them  that  coiie**ptiDiiJ 
takes  form  and  realitr ;  and  that  it  ia  in  tarn  throui 
presence  in  the  iiidividiial   that  they  have  a  const 
power  orer  him^  a  power  which  is  not  that  of  mere  fear,  «S5 
less  a  physical  com  pels  ion,  btit  which  leads  hira  to  do  wkat 
he  is  not  incUned  to  because  there  is  a  law  that  he  ahoold* 
(f^       Roufsseau,  it  will  be  remembered,  Bpeaks  of  the  *  f 
pact  ^  not  merely  as  the  foundation  of  sovereignty  or - 
government,  but  as  the  foundation  of  morality,     Througb  it 
man  becomes  a  moral  agent ;  for  the  slavery  to  appetit^  he 
subatitates  the  freedom  of  subjection  to  a  self-imposed  law* 
If  he  had  seen  at  the  same  time  that  rights  do  not  begin  till 
duties  hegioj  and  that  if  there  was  no  morality  prior  to  the 
pact  there  could  not  he  rights,  he  might  have  been  aafrf 
from  the  error  which  the  notion  of  there  being  natural  rights 
introduces  into  Ma  theory.     Bat  though  he  does  not  seem 
himself  to  have  been   aware   of  the   fiill  bearitig  of  hk 
own  conception,  the  conception   itself  is   esaentiaOy  tr^e. 
Setting  aside  the  fictitious  representation  of   an  originaJ 
covenant  a$  having  given  birth  to  that  common  *  ego '  or 
general  will,  without  which  no  such  covenant  would  baf? 
been  possible,  and  of  obligations  arising  oot  of  it,  as  out  of 
a  bargain  made  between  one  man  and  another,  it  remaiM 
true  that  only  through  a  recognition  by  certain  men  of  a 
common  interest,  and  through  the  expression  of  that  recog* 
nition  in  certain  regulations  of  their  dealings  with  each  otherJ 
could  morality  originate,  or  any  meaning  be  gained  for  j 
terms  as  ''ought '  and  *  right  *  and  their  equivalents. 

117-  Morality^  in  the  first  instance,  is  the  observance 
such  regulationSj  and  though  a^higher  morality,  the  moraUt 
of  the  character  governed  by  *  disinterested  motives,*  Le,  \ 
interest  in  some  form  of  human  perfection,  comes  to  differ- 
entiate itself  from  this  primitive  morality  consisting  in  the, 
observance  of  rules  established  for  a  common  good,  yet  thif  I 
outward  molality  is  the  presupposition  of  the  higher  mo- 
rality.  Morality  and  political  subjection  thus  have  a  oommoi 
source,  f  political  subjection '  being  distiuguished  from  that 
of  a  slave,  as  a  subjection  which  secures  rights  t-o  the  subjeci 
That  common  source  is  the  rational  recognition  by  cerfcaiii 
human  beings — it  may  be  merely  by  children  of  the  sam«] 
parent — ^of  a  common  well-being  which  is  their  well-beingi 
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and  which  they  conceive  as  their  well-being  whether  at  any  | 
moment  any  one  of  them  is  inclined  to  it  or  no,  and   the  j| 
embodiment  of  that  recognition   in   rules   by    which    the 
inclinations  of  the  individuals  are  restrained,  and  a  corre- 
sponding freedom  of  action  for  the  attainment  of  well-being 
on  the  whole  is  secured. 

118.  Prom  this  common  source  morality  and  political 
subjection  in  all  its  forms  always  retain  two  elements  in 
common,  one  consisting  in  antagonism  to  some  inclination, 
the  other  consisting  in  the  consciousness  that  the  anta- 
gonism to  inclination  is  founded  on  reason  or  on  the  con- 
ception of  some  adequate  good.  It  is  the  antagonism  to 
inclination  involved  in  the  moral  life,  as  alone  we  know  it, 
that  makes  it  proper  to  speak  analogically  of  moral  *  laws  * 
and  *  imperatives.'  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
such  language  is  analogical,  and  that  there  is  an  essential 
difiference  between  laws  in  the  strictest  sense  (laws  which 
are  indeed  not  adequately  described  as  general  commands  of 
a  political  superior,  sanctioned  by  liability  to  pains  which 
that  superior  can  inflict,  but  in  which  a  command  so  sanc- 
tioned is  an  essential  element),  and  the  laws  of  conscience, 
of  which  it  is  the  peculiar  dignity  that  they  have  no  external 
imponent  and  no  sanction  consisting  in  fear  of  bodily  evil. 
The  relation  of  constraint,  in  the  one  case  between  the  roan 
and  the  externally  imposed  law,  in  the  other  between  some 
particular  desire  of  the  man  and  his  consciousness  of  some- 
thing absolutely  desirable,  we  naturally  represent  in  English, 
when  we  reflect  on  it,  by  the  common  term  *  must.'  'I  must 
connect  with  the  main  drainage,'  says  the  householder  to 
himself,  reflecting  on  an  edict  of  the  Local  Board.  '  I  must 
try  to  get  A.B.  to  leave  ofiT  drinking,'  he  says  to  himself, 
reflecting  on  a  troublesome  moral  duty  of  benevolence  to  his 
.  neighbour.  And  if  the  *  must'  in  the  former  case  represents 
in  part  the  knowledge  that  compulsion  may  be  put  on  the 
man  who  neglects  to  do  what  he  must,  which  is  no  part  of 
its  meaning  in  the  second,  on  the  other  hand  the  consciousness 
that  the  constraint  is  for  a  common  good,  which  wholly 
constitutes  the  power  over  inclination  in  the  second  case, 
must  always  be  an  element  in  that  obedience  which  is 
properly  called  obedience  to  law,  or  civil  or  political 
obedience.  Simple  fear  can  never  constitute  such  obedience. 
To  represent  it  as  the  basis  of  civil  subjection  is  to  confound 
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the  citizen  witli  tte  slave,  and  to  represent  the  motiire  wliki 
is  needed  for  the  restraint  of  those  in  whom  the  civil  eemt 
is  lacking,  and  for  the  occasional  reinforcement  a  of  thelan^ 
abiding  prbciple  in  others,  as  if  it  were  the  normal  infinenct 
in  habits  of  life  of  which  the  essential  valae  lies  in  tfietf 
being  independent  of  it.  How  far  in  anj  particular  aet  rf 
eonformitj  to  law  the  fear  of  penalties  may  be  operatire,  it 
is  impossible  to  saj.  What  is  certain  is,  that  a  habit  rf 
subjection  founded  upon  such  fear  could  not  be  a  basis  rf 
political  or  free  society ;  for  to  this  it  is  necessary,  not 
iudeed  that  everyone  sub)ect  to  the  laws  should  take  part  ia 
TOting  them,  still  lass  that  he  should  consent  to  tb^ir 
application  to  himself,  but  that  it  should  represent  an  idei 
of  common  good,  whicli  each  member  of  the  society 
make  his  own  so  far  as  he  is  rational,  ie.  capable  of 
conception  of  a  common  good,  however  much  particali 
passions  may  lead  him  to  ignore  it  and  thus  necessitate  ^ 
nse  of  force  to  prevent  him  from  doing  that  which,  so  faj 
as  influenced  by  the  conception  of  a  common  good^  he  woat 
willingly  abstain  from, 

119<  Whether  the  legislative  and  administrative  ageod*t 
of  society  can  be  kept  in  the  main  free  from  bias  by  private  i 
interests,  and  true  to  the  idea  of  common  good,  withotit^ 
popular  control;  whether  again,  if  they  can,  that  'ciTil 
sense/  that  appi*eciation  of  common  good  on  the  part  of  the 
subjects,  which  is  as  necessary  to  a  free  or  political  society 
as  the  direction  of  law  to  the  maintenance  of  a  common  good* 
can  be  kept  alive  without  active  participation  of  the  people  in 
legislative  functions ;  these  are  questions  of  circa mstonoes 
which  perhaps  do  not  admit  of  unqualified  answers.  The  views 
of  those  who  looked  m airly  to  the  highest  development  of 
political  life  in  a  single  small  society ^  have  to  be  modified  if 
the  object  sought  for  is  the  extension  of  political  life  to  th^ 
largest  number  of  people.  The  si^e  of  modem  states  renden 
necessary  the  substitution  of  a  representative  system  for  on^ 
in  which  the  citizens  shared  directly  in  legislation,  and  thisw 
far  tends  to  weaken  the  active  interest  of  the  citizens  in  iM 
common  weal,  though  the  evil  may  partly  be  counteract^ 
by  giving  increased  importance  to  municipal  or  commnniil 
administration.  In  some  states,  from  the  want  of  hoHifl- 
geneity  or  facilities  of  communication,  a  repreKentBtitf 
legislature  is  scarcely  possible.     In  others,  where  it  exists  *  ] 
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g^at  amount  of  power,  virtnallj  exempt  from  poptilar  con- 
trol, has  to  be  left  with  what  Roasseau  would  have  called 
the  •  prince  or  magistrate."  In  all  this  there  is  a  lowering 
of  ciTil  vitality  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ancient,  and 
perhaps  of  some  exceptionally  developed  modem,  common- 
wealths. But  perhaps  this  is  a  temporar)*  loss  that  we  have 
to  bear  as  the  price  of  having  recognised  the  claim  to  citiaen- 
ship  as  the  claim  of  all  men*  Certainly  all  political  ideals,  ^ 
wMch  require  active  and  direct  participation  by  the  citizens 
in  the  functions  of  the  sovereign  state,  fail  us  as  soon  as  we 
try  to  conceive  their  realisation  on  the  wide  area  even  of 

civilised  mankind.     It  is  eaay  to  conceive  a  better  system / 

than  that  of  the  great  states  of  modern  Europe,  with  their 
national  jealousies,  rival  armies,  and  hostile  tariffs  i  but  the 
condition  of  Miy  better  state  of  thingB  would  seem  to  he  the 
recc^nition  of  some  single  constraining  power,  which  would 
be  even  more  remote  from  the  active  co-operation  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen  than  is  the  sovereign  power  of  the  great  j 
stales  at  present* 

120-  These  considerations  may  remind  us  how  far  re* 
moved  from  any  foundation  in  their  own  will  the  require- 
ments of  the  modem  state  must  seem  to  be  to  most  of  those 
who  have  to  submit  to  them.  It  is  true  that  the  necessity 
which  the  state  lays  upon  the  individual  is  for  the  most  part 
one  to  which  he  is  so  accustomed  that  he  no  longer  kicks 
against  it;  but  what  is  it^  we  may  ask,  but  an  external 
necessity,  which  he  no  more  lays  on  himself  than  he  doea 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  or  the  pressure  of  summer 
heat  and  winter  frosts,  that  compels  the  ordinary  citizen  to 
pay  rates  and  taxes,  to  serve  in  the  army,  to  abstain  from 
walking  over  the  squire's  fields,  snaring  his  hares,  or  fishing 
in  preserved  streams,  to  pay  rent,  to  respect  those  artificial 
rights  of  property  which  only  the  possessors  of  them  have 
any  obvious  interest  in  maintaining,  or  even  (if  he  is  one  of 
the  'proletariate')  to  keep  his  hands  off  the  superfluous 
wealth  of  his  neighbour,  when  he  has  none  of  his  own  to  \ 
lose?  Granted  that  there  are  good  reasons  of  social  ex-  \ 
pediency  for  maintaining  institutions  which  thus  compel  the 
individual  to  actions  and  forbearances  that  are  none  of  his 
willing,  is  it  not  abusing  words  to  speak  of  them  as  founded 
on  a  conception  of  general  goo<l  ?  A  conception  does  not 
float  in  the  air.  It  must  be  somebody's  conception,  Wliose 
VQh*  II.  F  V 
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oonception^  then,  of  geneml  good  is  it  tliat  the^  institntia 

represent?  Not  that  of  most  of  the  people  who  confo 
thenij  for  thej  do  so  because  they  are  made  to,  or  bare  j 
to  do  flo  hahituaUy  fmm  haring  been  long  made  to ;  {Le*  i 
bexBg  frightened  at  the  consequences  of  not  eonformiii 
not  eonsequences  which  follow  from  not  conforming  in 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  consequences  which  the  staf^ 
inflicts^  artificial  consequences.)  But  when  a  man  Is  saii 
to  obej  an  authority  from  interest  in  a  common  good,  mn 
other  good  is  meant  than  that  which  consists  in  escapiD 
the  pnnishment  which  the  anthority  would  inflict  an  di 
obedience*  Is  then  the  conception  of  common  good  which  i 
aHeged  a  conception  of  it  on  the  part  of  those  who  foiwide 
or  who  maintain  the  institutions  in  question  ?  But  is  it  do 
certain  that  private  interests  have  been  the  main  agents  iij 
establlBhing,  and  are  still  in  maintaining,  at  any  rate  all  ti 
more  artificial  rights  of  property  1*  Have  not  our  moder 
states,  again,  in  nearly  every  case  been  founded  on  eonque 
and  are  not  the  actual  institutions  of  government  in  grea; 
measure  the  direct  result  of  such  conqnest,,  or,  where  rero 
lutions  have  intervened,  of  violence  which  has  been  as  littl^ 
governed  by  any  conception  of  general  good?  Supposi 
that  philosophers  can  find  exquisite  reasons  for  considering 
tiie  institutions  and  requirements  which  have  resulted  froo  " 
all  this  self-seeking  and  violence  to  be  contributory  to  tli4 
common  good  of  those  who  have  to  submit  to  them^  is  it  null 
trifling  to  speak  of  them  as  founded  on  or  representilig  \ 
conception  of  this  good,  when  no  such  conception  has  ia-| 
fluenced  those  who  established,  maintain,  or  submit  to  them? 
And  is  it  not  seriously  misleading,  when  the  requirements  of 
the  state  have  so  largely  arisen  out  of  force  directed  by 
selfish  motives,  and  when  the  motive  to  obedience  to  those 
requirements  is  determined  by  fear,  to  speak  of  them  ai 
having  a  common  8oui*ee  with  the  morality  of  which  it  is 
admitted  that  the  essence  is  to  be  disinterested  and  spoil- 
ianeous  ? 
fO  121.  If  we  would  meet  these  objections  fairly,  certain 
'  admissions  must  be  made*  The  idea  of  a  common  good 
which  the  state  fulfils  has  never  been  the  sole  influence 
actuating  those  who  have  been  agents  in  the  historical  pro- 
cess by  which  states  have  come  to  be  formed ;  and  even  so 
lar  as  it  has  actnated  them,  it  has  been  only  as  conceived  in 
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tome  very  imperfect  form  that  it  has  done  so.  This  is  equally 
arue  of  those  who  contribute  to  the  formation  and  main- 
tenance of  states  rather  as  agents,  and  of  those  who  do  so 
lather  as  patients.  No  one  could  pretend  that  even  the 
Dost  thoughtful  and  dispassionate  publicist  is  capable  of  the 
dea  of  the  good  served  by  the  state  to  which  he  belongs,  in 
ill  its  fulness.  He  apprehends  it  ouly  in  some  of  its  bear- 
Dgs ;  but  it  is  as  a  common  good  that  he  apprehends  it,  i.e. 
lot  as  a  good  for  himself  or  for  this  man  or  that  more  than 
inother,  but  for  all  members  equally  in  virtue  of  their  rela- 
ion  to  each  other  and  their  common  nature.  The  idea 
rhich  the  ordinary  citizen  has  of  the  common  good  served 
J  the  state  is  much  more  limited  in  content.  Very  likely 
e  does  not  think  of  it  at  all  in  connection  with  anything 
bat  the  term  ^  state '  represents  to  him.  But  he  has  a  clear 
nderstanding  of  certain  interests  and  rights  common  to 
irnself  with  his  neighbours,  if  only  such  as  consist  in  getting 
is  wages  paid  at  the  end  of  the  week,  in  getting  his  money's 
rorth  at  tiie  shop,  in  the  inviolability -of  his  own  person  and 
hat  of  his  wife.  Habitually  and  instinctively,  i.e.  without 
sking  the  reason  why,  he  regards  the  claim  which  in  these 
aspects  he  makes  for  himself  as  conditional  upon  his  recog- 
Lising  a  like  claim  in  others,  and  thus  as  in  the  proper  sense 
right, — a  claim  of  which  the  essence  lies  in  its  being  com- 
Qon  to  himself  with  others.  Without  this  instinctive  recog- 
lition  he  is  one  of  the  *  dangerous  classes,'  virtually  outlawed 
)y  himself.  With  it,  though  he  have  no  reverence  for  the 
state '  under  that  name,  no  sense  of  an  interest  shared  with 
>ther8  in  maintaining  it,  he  has  the  needful  elementary  con- 
f^ption  of  a  common  good  maintained  by  law.  It  is  the 
ault  of  the  state  if  this  conception  fails  to  make  him  a  loyal 
Kibject,  if  not  an  intelligent  patriot.  It  is  a  sign  that  the 
ttate  is  not  a  true  state ;  that  it  is  not  fulfilling  its  primary 
■unction  of  maintaining  law  equally  in  the  interest  of  all, 
>ut  is  being  administered  in  the  interest  of  classes ;  whence 
t  follows  that  the  obedience  which,  if  not  rendered  willingly, 
:he  state  compels  the  citizen  to  render,  is  not  one  that  he 
feels  any  spontaneous  interest  in  rendering,  because  it  does 
not  present  itself  to  him  as  the  condition  of  the  maintenance 
>f  those  rights  and  interests,  common  to  himself  with  his 
aeighbours,  which  he  understands. 

122.  But  if  the  law  which  regulates  private  relations  and 
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its  adtniEistratioii  ar6  80  equally  applied  to  all,  tliat  all  m^ 
*re  capable  of  a,  common  interest  are  prompted  by  tbat  b* 
tereit  to  conform  tu  the  law,  the  result  is  still  only  the  lojil 
subject  as  distinct  from  the  intelligent  patriot,  i.e.  asdiBtoicS 
from  the  man  who  so  appi'eeiates  the  good  which  in  ODmiiiot 
with  others  he  derives  from  the  state — from  the  nalm 
organised  in  the  form  of  a  self-governing  oommttnitT  to 
which  he  belongs— as  to  have  a  pasdon  for  serymn  -*. 
whether  in  the  way  of  defending  it  fn>m  external  atr 
or  developing  it  from  within.  The  citizens  of  the  EoniAn 
empire  were  loyal  subjects;  the  admirable  maintenanr^-  i^^ 
private  rights  made  them  that ;  but  they  were  not  intellij 
patriots,  and  chiefly  hecanse  they  were  not,  the  empire  fell 
That  active  interest  in  the  service  of  the  state,  which  makes 
patriotism  in  the  better  sense,  can  hardly  aiise  while  the  in* 
dividnaFs  relation  to  the  state  is  that  of  a  passive  recipient  i»f 
protection  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights  of  person  and  property. 
While  this  is  the  case,  he  will  give  the  state  no  thanks  far 
the  protection  which  he  will  e^me  to  take  as  a  m^itter  of 
course,  and  will  only  be  conscious  of  it  when  it  desceuda  upon 
him  with  some  unusual  demand  for  service  or  payment,  and 
then  he  will  be  conscions  of  it  in  the  way  of  resentment.  If 
he  is  to  have  a  higher  feeling  of  political  duty,  he  mast  take 
part  in  the  work  of  the  state*  He  must  have  a  share,  dire<?t 
or  indirect,  by  himself  acting  as  a  member  or  by  voting  for 
the  members  of  supreme  or  provincial  assemhliea,  in  making 
and  maintaining  the  laws  which  he  obeys.  Only  ihns  will  he 
learn  to  regard  the  work  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  and  to  transfer 
to  the  whole  the  mterest  which  otherwise  his  particular  ex- 
perience would  lead  him  to  feel  only  in  that  part  of  its  work 
that  goes  to  the  maintenance  of  his  own  and  his  neighbour's 
rights, 

123,  Even  then  his  patriotism  will  hardly  be  the  passion 
which  it  needs  to  be,  unless  his  judgment  of  what  he  owes 
to  the  state  is  quickened  by  a  feeling  of  which  the  '  patria^' 
the  Mherland,  the  seat  of  one*s  home,  is  the  natural  object; 
and  of  this  feeling  the  state  becomes  the  object  only  so  far 
as  it  ia  an  organisation  of  a  people  to  whom  the  individual 
feels  himself  bound  by  ties  analogous  to  those  which  bind 
him  to  his  family,  ties  derived  from  a  common  dwelling- 
place  with  its  associations,  from  common  memories^  tmditions 
and  customs^  and  from  the  common   ways  of  feeling  anc 
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thinking  which  a  common  language  and  still  more  a  common 
literatare  embodies.  Such  an  organisation  of  an  homo- 
geneous people  the  modem  state  in  most  cases  is  (the  two 
Austrian  states  being  the  most  conspicuous  exceptions),  and 
Boch  the  Boman  state  emphatically  was  not. 

124.  But,  it  will  be  said,  we  are  here  again  falliug  back 
on  our  unproved  assumption  that  the  state  is  an  institution 
for  the  promotion  of  a  common  good.  This  granted,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  make  out  that  in  most  men  at  any  rate  there  is  a 
sufficient  interest  in  some  form  of  social  well-being,  sufficient 
understanding  of  the  community  between  their  own  well- 
being  and  that  of  their  neighbours,  to  make  them  loyal  to 
such  an  institution.  But  the  question  is,  whether  the  pro- 
motion of  a  common  good,  at  any  rate  in  any  sense  appreciable 
by  the  multitude,  is  any  necessary  characteristic  of  a  state. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  outward  visible  sign  of  a  state  is  the' 
presence  of  a  supreme  or  independent  coercive  power,  to 
which  habitual  obedience  is  rendered  by  a  certain  multitude 
of  people,  and  that  this  power  may  often  be  exercised  in  a 
manner  apparently  detrimental  to  the  general  well-being. 
It  may  be  the  case,  as  we  have  tried  to  show  that  it  is,  that  a 
power  which  is  in  the  main  so  exercised,  and  is  generally 
felt  to  be  so,  is  not  likely  long  to  maintain  its  supremacy ; 
but  this  does  not  show  that  a  state  cannot  exist  without  the 
promotion  of  the  common  good  of  its  subjects,  or  that  (in 
any  intelligible  way)  the  promotion  of  such  good  belongs  to 
the  idea  of  a  state.  A  short-lived  state  is  not  therefore  not 
a  state,  and  if  it  were,  it  is  rather  the  active  interference 
with  the  subject's  well-being,  than  a  failure  to  promote  it, 
that  is  fatal  to  the  long  life  of  a  state.  How,  finally,  can  the 
state  be  said  to  exist  for  the  sake  of  an  end,  or  to  fulfil  an 
idea,  the  contemplation  of  which,  it  is  admitted,  has  had 
little  to  do  with  the  actions  which  have  had  most  to  do  with 
bringing  states  into  existence? 

125.  The  last  question  is  a  crucial  one,  which  must  be 
met  at  the  outset.  It  must  be  noticed  that  the  ordinary 
conception  of  organisation,  as  we  apply  it  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  nature,  implies  that  agents  may  be  instrumental  in 
the  attainment  of  an  end  or  the  fulfilment  of  an  idea  of 
which  there  is  no  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  organic 
agents  themselves.  If  it  is  true  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
interpretation  of  nature  by  the  supposition  of  ends  external 
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to  it,  with  refereoce  to  which  its  processei  are  directed,  ki 
heezi  discarded,  and  that  its  rejection  has  Been  tlie  eonditiiA  I 
of  growth  in  an  ej[act  knowledge  of  natore,  on  the  otk?) 
hand  the  reoo^ition  of  ends  immanent  in  natore,  of  idesi] 
realised  within  it,  is  the  hasis  of  a  scientific  explanation  d  lifc. 
The  phienomena  of  life  are  not  ideal,  in  the  sense  in  iriiici 
the  ideal  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  sensiblj  TSrifiable,  boS 
they  are  related  to  the  processes  of  material  change  whiel 
are  their  conditions,  as  ideas  or  ideal  ends  which  those  pro 
eesses  contribute  to  realise,  becanse,  while  they  determine 
the  processes  (while  the  processes  wotdd  not  be  what  thej 
are  but  for  relation  to  them),  yet  they  are  not  those  processeti 
not  identical  with  any  one  or  number  of  thecn,  or  all  of  th«?m 
together.  Life  does  not  reside  in  any  of  the  organs  of  lif*** 
or  in  any  or  all  of  the  processes  of  material  chsuige  throagk 
which  these  pass.  Analyse  or  combine  these  as  you  will,  yu^ 
do  not  detect  it  as  the  result  of  the  analysis  or  eombinaticiij. 
It  is  a  function  or  end  which  tliey  realise  accordijig  to  • 
plan  or  idea  which  determines  their  existence  before  th*j 
exist  and  snrvifes  their  disappearance.  If  it  were  held,  tliec, 
that  the  state  were  an  organised  community  in  the  mm 
sense  in  which  a  living  body  is,  of  which  the  members  *i 
once  contribute  to  the  function  called  life,  and  are  mado 
I    what  they  are  by  that  function^  according  to  an  idea  of 

L  which  there  is  no  consciousness  on  their  part,  we  should  obIj 
be  following  the  analogy  of  the  established  method  of  in* 
terpreting  nature. 

126*  The  objection  to  such  a  view  would  be  that  itrepr^ 

sents  the  state  as  a  purely  naturaJ,  not  at  aU  as  a  moial, 

organism.     Moral  agency  is  not  merely  an  agency  by  whieli 

an  end  is  attained,  or  an  idea  realised,  or  a  ftmiytiOfflulBlledt 

but  an  agency  determined  by  an  idea  on  the  part  of  th«  | 

ageotj  by  his  conception  of  an  end  or  f  unctiou ;  and  the  I 

state  would  be  brought  into  being  and  sustained  by  merely  I 

natural,  as  opposed  to  moral,  agency,   unless  there  were  &  I 

consciousness  of  ends^ — and  of  ends  the  same  in  principkj 

with  that  served  by  the  state  itself — on  the  part  of  those  by] 

whom  it  is  brought  into  being,  and  sustained*     I  say  *  ends  I 

the  same  in  principle  with  that  served  by  the  state  itseltVl 

because,  if  the  state  arose  out  of  the  action  of  men  deter-J 

mined,  indeed,  by  the  consciousness  of  ends,  but  ends  whollj 

heterogeneous  to  that  realised  by  the  state,  it  would  not ' 
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a  moral  institution,  would  not  stand  in  any  moral  relation 
to  men.  Now  among  the  influences  that  have  operated  in 
the  formation  of  states,  a  large  part,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
simply  natural.  Such  are  the  influences  of  climate,  of  dis- 
tribution of  mountain  and  plain,  land  and  water,  &c.,  of  all 
physical  demarcations  and  means  of  communication.  But 
these,  it  is  clear,  are  only  organic  to  the  formation  of  states 
80  far  as,  so  to  speak,  they  take  a  character,  which  does  not 
belong  to  them  as  merely  natural,  from  agencies  distinctively 
human* 

127.  *  Human,  if  you  like,'  it  may  be  replied,  *  but  not 
moral,  if  a  moral  agency  implies  any  reference  to  a  social  or 
human  good,  to  a  good  which  the  individual  desires  because 
it  is  good  for  others,  or  for  mankind,  as  well  as  himself.  In 
the  earth- hunger  of  conquering  hordes,  in  the  passions  of 
military  despots,  in  the  pride  or  avarice  or  vindictiveness 
which  moved  such  men  as  Louis  XI  or  Henry  Vin  to  over- 
ride the  semi-anarchy  of  feudalism  with  a  real  sovereignty, 
what  is  there  of  reference  to  such  good?  Yet  if  we  suppose 
the  influence  of  such  motives  as  these,  together  with  the 
natural  influences  just  spoken  of,  to  be  erased  from  the 
history  of  the  formation  of  states,  its  distinguishing  features 
axe  gone.' 

128.  The  selfish  motives  described  must  not,  any  more 
than  the  natural  influences,  be  regarded  in  abstraction,  if 
we  would  understand  their  true  place  in  the  formation  of 
states.  The  pure  desire  for  social  good  does  not  indeed 
operate  in  human  affairs  unalloyed  by  egotistic  motives,  but 
on  the  other  hand  what  we  call  egotistic  motives  do  not  act 
without  direction  from  an  involuntary  reference  to  social 
good, — ^  involuntary '  in  the  sense  that  it  is  so  much  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  individual  does  not  distinguish  it  from 
his  ordinary  state  of  mind.  The  most  conspicuous  modern 
instance  of  a  man  who  was  instrumental  in  working  great 
and  in  some  ways  beneficial  changes  in  the  political  order  of 
Europe,  from  what  we  should  be  apt  to  call  the  most  purely 
selfish  motives,  is  Napoleon.  Without  pretending  to  analyse 
these  motives  precisely,  we  may  say  that  a  leading  one  was 
the  passion  for  glory ;  but  if  there  is  to  be  truth  in  the  state- 
ment that  this  passion  governed  Napoleon,  it  must  be 
qualified  by  the  farther  statement  that  the  passion  was  itself 
governed  by  social  influences,  operative  on  him,  from  which 
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it  derived  its  particakr  direction*  Witli  all  his  egotism^ 
his  individuality  was  so  far  goTerned  by  the  action  of  tit 
national  spirit  in  and  apon  himj  that  he  conld  only  glorify 
himself  in  the  greatness  of  France ;  and  though  the  tmtioiii) 
spirit  expressed  itself  in  an  effort  after  greatness  which  was 
in  many  ways  of  a  mischievous  and  delijsive  kind,  yet  it 
again  had  so  much  of  what  may  be  called  the  spirit  of 
humanity  in  it,  that  it  required  satisfaction  in  the  belief 
Abat  it  was  serving  mankind.     Hence  the  aggrandisemfefit 

/  of  France,  in  which  Napoleon's  passion  for  glory  satisfied 
itself^  had  to  take  at  least  the  semblance  of  a  deliverance  ot 

I    oppressed  peoples,  and  in  taking  the  semblance  it  to  a  great 

J     extent  performed  the  reality ;  at  any  rate  in  western  G^r- 

t     many  and  Dortheru  Italy,  wherever  the  Code  Napolean  i^i 

[^introduced. 

120.  It  is  thus  that  actions  of  men^  whom  in  thetnadrps 
we  reckon  bad,  are  *  overruled  *  for  good.  There  is  nothiog 
mysterious  or  tmintelligible  in  such  'overruling/  There  is 
nothing  in  the  effect  which  we  ascribe  to  the  ^  overruling^* 
any  more  than  in  any  effect  belonging  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  which  there  w^as  not  in  the  cause  as  it  reallj 
was  and  as  we  should  see  it  to  be  if  we  fully  understood  it 
The  appearance  to  the  contrary  arises  finom  our  taking  too 
partial  and  abstract  a  view  of  the  cause.  We  look  at  the 
action  e*g.  of  Napoleon  with  reference  merely  to  the  adf- 
ishness  of  his  motives.  We  forget  how  fii.r  his  motives^  in 
respect  of  their  concrete  reality,  in  respect  of  the  actual 
1^  nature  of  the  ends  pursued  as  distinct  from  the  particular 
relation  in  which  those  ends  stood  to  his  personality  ^  were 
made  for  him  by  influences  with  which  his  selfishness  hail 
nothing  to  do.  It  was  not  his  selfishness  that  made  France 
a  nation,  or  presented  to  him  continuously  an  end  consisting 

^  /  in  the  national  aggrandisement  of  France,  or  at  particular 
periods  such  ends  as  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from 
Italy,  the  establishment  of  a  centralised  political  order  in 
France  on  the  basis  of  social  equality,  the  promulgation  of 
the  civil  code,  the  maintenance  of  the  French  system  along 
the  Rhine.  His  selfishness  gave  a  particular  character  to 
his  pursuit  of  these  eJids,  and  (so  far  as  it  did  so)  did  so  for 

/^  evil.  Finally  it  led  him  into  a  train  of  action  altogether 
mischievous.  Bat  at  each  stage  of  his  career,  if  we  would 
understand  v^hat  his  particular  agency  really  was,  W6  mujbt 
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take  account  of  his  ends  in  their  full  character,  as  determined 
bj  influences  with  which  his  passion  for  glorj  no  doubt 
co-operated,  but  which  did  not  originate  with  it  or  with  him, 
and  in  some  measure  represented  the  struggle  of  mankind 
toirards  perfection- 

IBO.  And  not  only  must  we  thus  correct  our  too  abstract 
views  of  the  particular  agency  of  such  a  man  as  Napoleon, 
If  we  would  understand  the  apparent  results  of  his  action^ 
we  must  bear  in  mind  how  much  besides  his  particular 
agency  has  really  gone  to  produce  them,  so  far  as  they  were 
good;  how  much  of  unnoticed  effort  on  the  part  of  men 
obscure  because  unselfish,  how  much  of  silent  process  in  the 
general  heart  of  man.  Napoleon  was  called  the  *  armed 
soldier  of  revolution/  and  it  was  in  that  character  that  he 
Tendered  what  service  he  did  to  men  ;  but  the  revolution 
was  not  the  making  of  him  or  his  likes.  Caesar  again  we 
have  learnt  to  regard  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind,  but  it  was 
not  CsEsar  that  made  the  Boman  law,  through  which  chietty 
or  solely  the  Koman  empire  became  a  blessing*  The  idiosyn- 
crasy, then,  of  the  men  who  have  been  most  conspicuous  in 
the  production  of  great  changes  in  the  condition  of  mankind, 
though  it  has  been  an  essential  element  in  their  production, 
lias  been  so  only  so  far  as  it  has  been  overborne  by  iufluencea 
and  directed  to  ends,  which  were  indeed  not  external  to  the 
men  in  question — which  on  the  contrary  helped  to  make  them 
inwardly  and  spiritually  what  they  really  were — but  which 
formed  no  part  of  their  distinguishing  idiosyncmsy.  If 
that  idiofljncrasy  was  conspicuously  selfish,  it  was  still 
not  through  their  selGsbness  that  such  men  contributed  to 
mould  the  institutions  by  which  nations  have  been  civilised 
and  developed,  but  through  their  fitness  to  act  as  organs  of 
impulses  and  ideas  which  had  previously  gained  a  hold  on 
iome  society  of  men^  and  for  the  realisation  of  which  the 
means  and  conditions  had  been  preparing  quite  apart  from 
the  action  of  tliose  who  became  the  moat  noticeable  Liistru- 
ments  of  their  realisation, 

131.  The  assertion,  then,  that  an  idea  of  social  good  is 
represented  by,  or  realised  in,  the  formation  of  states,  is  not 
to  be  met  by  pointing  to  the  selfishness  and  bad  passions  of 
men  who  have  been  instrumental  in  forming  them,  if  thei'^ 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  influences,  under  the  direction 
of  which  these  passions  became  thus  instrumental,  are  due  to 
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the  aotioB  of  such  an  idea, '  And  when  we  speak  thus  ipedi| 
not  refer  to  any  action  of  tbc?  idea  otherwise  tlian  m  the  i 
aciousnesa  of  men.     It  may  be  legitimate,  as  we  hare  bm^I 
to  consider  ideas  aa  existing  and  acting  otherwise,  and 
haps,  on  thinking  the  matter  out,  we  should  &nd  oiUFself) 
compelled  to  regard  the  idea  of  social  good  bm  a  Gommn 
cation  to  the  human  conscion^iess^  a  consciotisness  derelopiog 
itself  in  time,  from  an   eternally   complete  cooaciaiiaiieaiu 
But  Ixere  we  are  considering  it  as  a  source  of  tiia  tttonl 
action  of  men,  and  therefore  necessarily  as  harmg  its  sesl 
in  their  oonseionsness,  and  the  proposition  advuiced  is  tbsi 
snch  an  idea  is  a  determining  element  Lo  the  conseionmieii 
of  the  most  selfish  men  who  have  been  iastrumetital  in 
formation  or  maintenance  of  states ;  that  only  tlirongh  ill 
influence  in  directing  and  controlling  their  actlona  couW 
they  be  bo  tastrumental ;  and  that,  though  its  active  pre&j'T  - 
in  their  consciousness  is  due  to  the  institntions,  the  or^ 
isation  of  life,  under  which  they  are  born  and  bred,  Lbe 
existence  of  these  institutions  is  in  turn  due  to  the  actioo, 
under  other  conditionSj  of  the  same  idea  in  the  minds  of  mm* 
132-  It  is  the  necessity  of  a  supreme  coercive  power  to 
the  existence  of  a  state  that  gives  plausibility  to  the  rie« 
that  the  action  of  merely  selflsh  passions  may  lead  to  th« 
formation  of  states.     They  have  been  motire  causes,  it  would 
seem,  in  the  processes  by  which  this  '  imperium '  kaa  beea 
established;  as,  e.g.,  the  acquisition  of  military  power  by  » 
tribal  chieftain,  the  conquest  of  one  tribe  by  another,  tii* 
supersession  of  the  independent  prerogatives  of  families  by  a 
tyrant  which  was  the  antecedent  condition  of  the  formation 
of  states  in  the  ancient  world,  the  supersessiou  of  featkl 
prerogatives  by  the  royal  authority  which  served  the  sanitf 
purpose  in   modern  Europe,     It  is  not,  however,  sapreme 
coercive  powerj  simply  as  such,  but  supreme  coercive  power 
exercised  in  a  certain  way  and  for  certain  ends,  ttat  make« 
a  state ;  viz.  exercised  according  to  law,  written  or  custooi-J 
ary,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  rights.     The  abstract  coa-j 
eideration  of  sovereignty  has  led  to  these  qualifications  bemgl 
overlooked.     Sovereignty  =  supreme  coercive  power^  indeed  J 
but  such  power  as  exercised  in  and  over  a  state,  which  j 
means  with  the  qualifications  specified ;  but  the  mischief  of 
beginning  with  an  inquiry  into  sovereignty  before  the  ideal 
of  a  stivte  has  been  investigated,  is  that  it  leads  us  to  adkii 
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this  abstract  notion  of  sovereignty,  as  merely  supreme  co- 
ercive power,  and  then,  when  we  come  to  think  of  the  state 
as  distinguished  by  sovereignty,  makes  us  suppose  that 
supreme  coercive  power  is  all  that  is  essential  to  a  state, 
forgetting  that  it  is  rather  the  state  that  makes  the  sovereign, 
than  the  sovereign  that  makes  the  state.  Supposing  one 
man  had  been  master  of  all  the  slaves  in  one  of  the  states  of 
the  American  Union,  there  would  have  been  a  multitude  of 
men  under  one  supreme  coercive  power,  but  the  slaves  and 
the  master  would  have  formed  no  state,  because  there  would 
have  been  no  recognised  rights  of  slave  against  slave 
enforced  by  the  master,  nor  would  dealings  between  master 
and  slaves  have  been  regulated  by  any  law.  The  fact  that 
sovereign  power,  as  implied  in  the  fact  of  its  supremacy,  can 
alter  any  laws,  is  apt  to  make  us  overlook  the  necessity  of 
conformity  to  law  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  if  he  is  to  be 
the  sovereign  of  a  state.  A  power  that  altered  laws  other- 
wise than  according  to  law,  according  to  a  constitution,  written 
or  unwritten,  would  be  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a 
state,  which  is  a  body  of  persons,  recognised  by  each  other 
as  having  rights,  and  possessing  certain  institutions  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  rights.  The  office  of  the  sovereign,  as 
an  institution  of  such  a  society,  is  to  protect  those  rights 
from  invasion,  either  from  without,  from  foreign  nations,  or 
from  within,  from  members  of  the  society  who  cease  to 
behave  as  such.  Its  supremacy  is  the  society's  independence 
of  such  attacks  from  without  or  within.  It  is  an  agency  of 
the  society,  or  the  society  itself  acting  for  this  end.  If  the 
power,  existing  for  this  end,  is  used  on  the  whole  otherwise 
than  in  conformity  either  with  a  formal  constitution  or  with 
customs  which  virtually  serve  the  purpose  of  a  constitution, 
it  is  no  longer  an  institution  for  the  maintenance  of  rights 
and  ceases  to  be  the  agent  of  a  state.  We  only  count  Eussia 
a  state  by  a  sort  of  courtesy  on  the  supposition  that  the 
power  of  the  Czar,  though  subject  to  no  constitutional  control, 
is  so  £Eir  exercised  in  accordance  with  a  recognised  tradition 
of  what  the  public  good  requires  as  to  be  on  the  whole  a  sus- 
tainer  of  rights. 

It  is  true  tha^  just  as  in  a  state,  all  law  being  derived 
from  the  sovereign,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  sovereign 
is  not  bound  by  any  law,  so  there  is  a  sense  in  which  all 
rights  are  derived  from  the  sovereign,  and  no  power  which 
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the  sOTereign  refuses  to  allow  can  be  a  riglit;  but  it  isoo^l 
in  the  eense  that,  the  sovereign  being  the  state  acting  in  t 
certain  eapacitj^  and  the  state  being  an  institution  for  ths 
more  complete  and  harmonious  maintenance  of  the  rifkti 
of  itB  members,  a  power,  claimed  as  a  right,  but  which  the 
state  or  sovereign  refuses  to  allow,  cannot  be  reallj  cocn- 
patible  with  the  general  system  of  rights.     In  other  ww4i» 
it  is  true  only  on  the  supposition  that  a  state  is  made  a  siite 
by  the  functions  which  it  fulfils  of  maintaining  the  rights  ot 
its  members  as  a  whole  or  a  system,  in  gnch  a  way  that  noo  ~ 
gains  at  the  expense  of  another   {no  one  has  any  power' 
guaranteed  to  him  through  another*s  being  deprived  of  tiidt 
power).     Thus  the  state j  or  the  sovereign  as  a  characteri&:ic 
institution  of  the  state,  does  not  create  rights,  bat  gmt 
fuller  reality  to  rights  already  existing*     It  secures  and  ei- 
tends  the  exercise  of  powers,  which  men,  influenced  in  deal  - 
with  each  other  by  an  idea  of  common  good,  had  recogii 
in  each  other  as  being  capable  of  direction  to  that  commm 
goodj  and  had  already  in  a  certain  measure  secured  to  each 
other  in  consequence  of  that  recognition.     It  is  not  a  state 
unless  it  does  so, 

133<  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an  arbitrary  restridion 
of  the  term  *^  state.'  If  any  other  word,  indeed,  can  be  found 
to  express  the  same  thing,  by  all  means  let  it  be  used  instead. 
But  some  word  is  wanted  for  the  purpose,  because  as  a  matter 
of  fact  societies  of  men,  already  possessing  rights,  and  wliow 
dealings  with  each  other  have  been  regulated  by  customs 
conformable  to  those  rights,  but  not  existing  in  the  form  tt) 
which  the  term  *  state*  has  jost  been  applied  (he,  not  havifi|^ 
a  systematic  law  in  which  the  rights  recognised  are  biir- 
monised,  and  which  is  enforced  by  a  power  strong  enough 
at  once  to  protect  a  society  against  disturbance  within  and 
aggression  from  without)  3  have  come  to  take  ou  that  form- 
A  word  is  needed  to  express  that  form  of  society,  botfi 
according  to  the  idea  of  it  which  has  been  operative  in  tbe 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  societies  which  have  undergone 
the  change  described  (an  idea  only  gradually  taking  shape 
as  the  change  proceeded),  and  according  to  the  more  explicit  J 
and  distinct  idea  of  it  which  we  form  in  reflecting  on  tliej 
process.  The  word  *  state'  is  the  one  naturally  need  far  thai 
purpose.  The  exact  degree  to  which  the  process  must  have! 
been  carried  before  the  term  *  state '  can  be  applied  to  tlis 
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people  in  which  it  has  gone  on,  cannot  be  precisely  deter- 
mined, but  as  a  matter  of  fact  v/e  never  apply  it  except  in 
cases  where  it  has  gone  some  way,  and  we  are  justified  in 
speaking  of  the  state  according  to  its  idea  as  the  society  in 
which  it  is  completed. 

lS4.\jt  is  a  mistake  then  to  think  of  the  state  as  an 'I      V 
aggregation  of  individuals  under  a  sovereign ;   equally  so  / 
whether  we  suppose  the  individuals  as  such,  or  apart  from  j  yY     I 
what  they  derive  from  society,  to  possess  natural  rights,  or  j/i--*jK 
suppose  them  to  depend  on  the  sovereign  for  the  possession  V      I 
of  rights.     A  state  presupposes  other  forms  of  community,  J 
with  the  rights  that  arise  out  of  them,  and  only  exists  as 
sustaining,  securing,  and   completing  them.     In   order  to 
make  a  state  there  must  have  been  families  of  which  the 
members  recognised  rights  in  each  other  (recognised  in  each 
other  powers  capable  of  direction  by  reference  to  a  common 
good) ;  there  must  further  have  been  intercourse  between 
£i,milies,  or  between  tribes  that  have  grown  out  of  families, 
of  ^^iffh  ^y^  in  the  same  sense  recognised  rights  in  the 
otherj  The  recognition  of  a  right  being  very  short  of  its 
definition,  the  admission  of  a  right  in  each  other  by  two 
parties,  whether  individuals,  families,  or  tribes,  being  very 
different  from  agreement  as  to  what  the  right  consists  in, 
what  it  is  a  right  to  do  or  acquire,  the  rights  recognised  ^^t 
need  definition  and  reconciliation  in  a  general  law.     When     I 
such  a  general   law  has   been  arrived   at,  regulating  the      \ 
position  of  members  of  a  family  towards  each  other  and  the 
dealings  of  families  or  tribes  with  each  other;  when  it  is 
voluntarily  recognised  by  a  community  of  families  or  tribes, 
and  maintained  by  a  power  strong  enough  at  once  to  enforce 
it  within  the  community  and  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the      . 
community  against  attacks  from  without,  then  the  elementary  — ^ 
state  has  been  formed. 

'  135.  That,  however,  is  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  the  v 
state.  When  once  it  has  come  into  being,  new  rights  arise 
in  it  (1)  through  the  claim  for  recognition  on  the  part  of 
families  and  tribes  living  on  the  same  territory  with  those 
which  in  community  form  the  state,  but  living  at  first  in 
some  relation  of  subjection  to  them.  [  A  common  humanity, 
of  which  language  is  the  expression,  necessarily  leads  to 
the  recognition  of  some  good  as  common  to  these  families 
with  those  which  form  the  state.    This  is  in  principle  the 
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reeo^ition  of  rights  on  their  part;  and  the  conseqtieat 
embodiment  of  this  recognition  in  the  laws  nf  the  stnie  it 
their  admissioti  as  membera  of^^  (Instances  of  this  process 
are  found  in  the  states  of  Greece  and  the  earlj  Histoiy  of 
Bome.)  {2)  The  sa^me  thing  may  happen  in  regard  to 
external  commtinities  (* external'  terrik^riallr),  whether 
these  have  been  already  formed  into  states  or  no-  It  may 
happen  through  the  conquest  of  one  by  another,  throtigb 
tlieir  submission  to  a  common  conqueror,  as  tmdar  tlie 
Boman  empire,  or  through  ?olontary  eombinatiofi,  as  with 
the  Swiss  cantons  and  the  United  States  of  Ameriea* 
However  the  combinatiDn  may  arise,  it  results  in  new  rights 
as  between  the  combined  communities  within  the  system  of 
a  single  state*  (3)  The  extended  intercourse  between  indi- 
viduals,  which  the  formation  of  the  state  renders  possibkv 
IpmIs  to  new  complications  in  their  dealings  with  each  oth^, 
and  with  it  to  new  forma  of  right,  especially  in  regard  t(» 
propertj;  rights  as  far  removed  from  any  obvious  foundation 
on  the  mum  cmgjie  principle  as  the  right  of  a  college  to  the 
great  tithes  of  a  parish  for  which  it  does  nothing.  (4)  The 
lid  ministration  of  the  state  gives  rise  to  rights,  to  thtj 
establishment  of  powers  necessary  for  its  administration. 
(5)  fflew  situations  of  life  may  arise  out  of  the  extended 
deafiirgs  of  man  with  man  which  the  state  renders  possible 
(e,g.  through  the  crowding  of  population  in  certain  localities) 
which  make  new  modes  of  protecting  the  people  a  matter 
virtually  of  right.  And,  as  new  rights  arise  in  the  state 
once  formed,  so  further  purposes  are  served.  It  leads  to  a 
development  and  moral isation  of  man  beyond  the  stage 
which  they  must  have  reached  before  it  con  id  be  possibleTj 

136*  On  this  T  shall  dwell  more  in  iny  next  course  of 
lectures.  What  I  am  now  concerned  to  point  out  is  that, 
however  necessary  a  factor  force  may  have  been  in  the 
process  by  which  states  have  been  formed  and  transformed, 
it  has  only  been  snch  a  factor  as  co-operating  with  those 
ideas  without  which  rights  conid  not  exist.  I  say  '  could  not 
^^rs^,' not* could  not  be  recognised,' because  righta  are  mmle 
by  recognition.  There  is  no  right  *  but  thiDking  makes  it 
Ro ' ;  none  that  is  not  derived  from  some  idea  that  men  have 
about  each  other.  Nothing  is  more  real  than  a  right,  yet 
its  existence  is  purely  ideal,  if  by  *  ideal'  is  meant  that 
which  is  not  dependent  on  anything  material  but  has  its 
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being  solely  in  consciousness.  It  is  to  these  ideal  realities 
that  force  is  subordinate  in  the  creation  and  development 
of  states.  The  force  of  conquest  from  without,  the  force 
exercised  within  communities  by  such  agents  as  the  early 
Greek  tyrants  or  the  royal  suppressors  of  feudalism  in 
modem  Europe,  has  only  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
states  in  so  far  as  its  efiTects  have  taken  a  character  which 
did  not  belong  to  them  as  eflFects  of  force ;  a  character  due  to 
their  operation  in  a  moral  world,  in  which  rights  already 
existed,  resting  on  the  recognition  by  men  of  each  other  as 
determined,  or  capable  of  being  determined,  by  the  conception 
of  a  common  good.  It  is  not  indeed  true  that  only  a  state 
can  produce  a  state,  though  modem  history  might  seem  to 
favour  that  notion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  formation  of 
modem  states  through  feudalism  out  of  an  earlier  tribal 
system  has  been  dependent  on  ideas  derived  from  the  Boman 
state,  if  not  on  institutions  actually  handed  down  from  it ; 
and  the  improvement  and  development  of  the  state-system 
which  ha«  taken  place  since  the  French  Revolution  has  been 
through  agencies  which  all  presuppose  and  are  determined 
by  the  previous  existence  of  states.  But  the  Greek  states, 
so  far  as  we  know,  were  a  first  institution  of  the  kind,  not 
a  result  of  propagation  from  previously  existing  states.  But 
the  action  which  brought  them  into  being  was  only  efiectual 
for  its  purpose,  because  the  idea  of  right,  though  only  in  the 
form  of  family  or  tribal  right^  was  already  in  operation. 
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137.  I  PE0P08E  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  begim  in  mj  laat^ 
couraey  into  the  natiire  and  functions  of  the  stiate.  In  the 
k.st  course  we  were  chiefly  occupied  with  criticism,  W© 
have  seen  that  no  true  conception  of  the  rights  of  indjriduals 
ai^ainBt  each  other  or  against  the  state,  or  of  the  rights  of 
the  state  oyer  individuals,  can  be  arrived  at,  while  we  look 
upon  the  state  merely  as  an  aggregation  of  individuals  under 
a  sovereign  power  that  is  able  to  compel  their  obedience^ 
and  consider  this  power  of  compelling  a  general  obedience 
to  be  the  characteristic  thing  in  a  state.  So  long  as  thl* 
view  is  retained,  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  to  the 
question,  by  what  right  the  sovereign  compels  the  obedience 
of  individuals.  It  can  only  be  met  either  by  some  device 
for  representing  the  individuals  as  so  consenting  to  tfae 
exercise  of  sovereign  power  over  them  that  it  is  no  violation 
of  their  individual  rights,  or  by  representing  the  rights  of 
individuals  as  derived  from  the  sovereign  and  thus  bm  haviag 
no  existence  against  it<  But  it  is  obviously  very  often 
against  the  will  of  individuals  that  the  sovereign  power  is 
exercised  over  them  ;  indeed  if  it  were  not  so,  its  eharactar- 
istic  as  a  power  of  compulsion  would  be  lost ;  it  would  notj 
be  a  sovereign  power ;  and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
given  multitude  may  consent  to  its  exercise  over  an  uncon- 
senting  minority,  is  no  justification  for  its  exercise  over  that 
minor ity^  if  its  jnstificatiou  is  founded  on  consent ;  the 
re? presentation  that  the  minority  virtually  consent  to  be^ 
bound  by  the  will  of  the  majority  being  an  obvious  fietioii.fl 
On  the  other  hand,  the  theoiy  that  all  right  is  derived  frttm 
a  sovereign  J  that  it  is  a  power  of  which  the  sovereign  aeeares 
the  exercise  to  the  individuaL  and  that  therefore  ther 
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be  no  right  against  the  sovereign,  conflicts  with  the  primary 
demands  of  human  consciousness.     It  implies  the  identifica- 
tion of  *  I  ought  *  with  *  I  am  forced  to/     Reducing  the 
*  right'  of  the   sovereign   simply  to  a  power,  it  makes  it 
unintelligrible  that  this  power  should  yet  represent  itself  as 
a  right,  and  claim  obedience  to   itself  as  such.     No   such 
theory  indeed  admits  of  consistent  statement.     To  say  (with 
Hobbes)   that    a   law   may  be    inequitable    or   pernicious, 
though  it  cannot  be  unjust,  is  to  admit  a  criticism  of  laws, 
a  distinction  between  those   enactments   of  the  sovereign-^ 
which  are  what  they  should  be  and  those  which  are  not.    /   • 
And  this  is  to  recognise  the  individual's  demand  for  a  justifi-    I  [I  £ 
cation  of  the  laws  which  he  obeys ;  to  admit  in  effect  that    I    ^. 
there  is  some  rule  of  right,  of  which  the  individual  is  con-j      '^ 
scions,  and  to  which  law  ought  to  conform. 

138.  It  is  equally  impossible,  then,  to  hold  that  the  right 
of  the  sovereign  power  in  a  state  over  its  members  is  de- 
pendent on  their  consent,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these 
members  have  no  rights  except  such  as  are  constituted  and 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  sovereign.  The  sovereign,  and 
the  state  itself  as  distinguished  by  the  existence  of  a  sovereign 
power,  presupposes  rights  and  is  an  institution  for  their 
maintenance.  But  these  rights  do  not  belong  to  individuals 
as  they  might  be  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  as  they  might  be  if 
each  acted  irrespectively  of  the  others.  The}'  belong  to  them 
as  members  of  a  society  in  which  each  recognises  the  other  as 
an  originator  of  action  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  is  con- 
scious of  being  so  himself  (as  an  *  ego,'  as  himself  the  object 
which  determines  the  action),  and  thus  regards  the  free 
exercise  of  his  own  powers  as  dependent  upon  his  allowing 
an  equally  free  exercise  of  his  powers  to  every  other  member 
of  the  society.  There  is  no  harm  in  saying  that  they  belong 
to  individuals  as  such,  if  we  understand  what  we  mean  by 
'individual,'  and  if  we  mean  by  it  a  self-determining  subject, 
conscious  of  itself  as  one  among  other  such  subjects,  and  of 
its  relation  to  them  as  making  it  what  it  is  ;  for  then  there  is 
no  opposition  between  the  attachment  of  rights  to  the  in- 
dividuals as  such  and  their  derivation  from  society.  They 
attach  to  the  individual,  but  only  as  a  member  of  a  society  of 
free  agents,  as  recognising  himself  and  recognised  by  others 
to  be  such  a  member,  as  doing  and  done  by  accordingly.  A 
right,  then,  to   act   unsocially, — to   act  otherwise  than  as 
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bolongirig  to  a  fioeietj  of  winch  each  member  keepi 
exercise  of  hia  powers  within  the  Limits  necessary  to  the  Ijkf " 
exercise  by  all  the  other  members^^is  a  contradiction*  No 
one  can  say  that^  uulesa  be  has  consented  to  each  a  limiti- 
tinn  of  his  powers,  he  has  a  right  to  resist  it.  The  &ct  rf 
his  not  consenting  would  be  an  extinction  of  all  right  on  bif 
part. 

IM.  The  state  then  presupposes  rights,  and  righta  d 
individaals-  It  is  a  form  which  society  takes  in  oricrr 
to  maintain  them.  But  rights  have  no  being  except  in  • 
pociety  of  men  recognising  e4ich  other  as  iVSHrbt  a/iem,  Ttej 
Eire  constituted  by  that  mutual  recognition.  In  analysis^ 
Ithe  nature  of  any  right,  we  may  convenit^ntly  look  at  it  oa 
two  sides,  and  consider  it  as  on  the  one  hand  a  claim  of  the 
individual,  arising  out  of  his  rational  nature^  ta  the  bft 
exercise  of  some  faculty ;  od  the  other,  as  a  coocesaion  of  tlial 
claim  by  society,  a  power  given  by  it  to  the  iDdividtial  of 
putting  the  claim  in  force.  But  we  must  be  on  our  gaaxd 
against  supposing  that  these  distingnishable  sides  have  ^j 
really  separate  existence.  It  is  only  a  man's  conscioasiieai 
of  having  an  object  in  common  with  others,  a  well-beio|? 
which  is  consciously  bis  in  being  theirs  and  theirs  in  being 
his  J — only  the  fact  that  they  are  recognised  by  him  and  h% 
by  them  as  having  this  object, — that  gives  him  the  claim 
described.  There  can  be  no  reciprocal  claim  on  the  part  of 
a  man  and  an  animal  each  to  exercise  his  povrerg  naim- 
peded  by  the  other,  because  there  is  no  consciousness  comiaon 
to  them.  But  a  claim  founded  on  such  a  common  conscious 
ness  is  already  a  claim  conceded ;  already  a  claim  to  which 
reality  is  given  by  social  recognition,  and  thus  implieitly 
a  right, 

140,  It  is  in  this  sense  that  a  slave  has  *  natural  rights/ 1 
They  are  *naturtil'  in  the  sense  of  being  independent  of,  and  iaj 
conflict  with,  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  Uvea,  but  thej 
are  not  independent  of  social  relations*     They  arise  out  ofl 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  consciousness  of  objects  common  to  i 
the  slave  with  those  among  whom  he  lives, — whether  other 
slaves  or  the  family  of  his  owner,^and  that  thia  conscious- 
ness constitutes  at  once  a  claim  on  the  part  of  each  of  those 
who  share  it  to  exercise  a  free  activity  conditionally  tipon  his 
allowing  a  like  activity  in  the  others^  and  a  recognition  of  thii 
claim  by  the  others  through  which  it  is  realised.     The  slar^ 
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aos  derives  from  hia  social  relations  a  real  right  which  the 

iw  of  the  state  refasea  to  admit.     The  law  cannot  prevent 
from  acting  and  being  treated,  within  certain  limits^  as 

.  member  of  a  society  of  persons  freely  seeking  a  common 
Now  that  capability  of  living  in  a  certain  limited  com- 

mnity  with  a  certain  limited  nnmber  of  human  beings, 
which  the  slave  cannot  be  prevented  from  exhibiting,  is  in 
principle  a  capability  of  living  in  community  with  any  other 
human  beings,  supposing  the  necessary  training  to  be  allowed  | 
and  as  every  such  capability  constitutes  a  right,  we  are 
entitled  to  say  that  the  slave  has  a  right  to  citizenship,  to  a 
recognised  equality  of  freedom  with  any  and  every  one  with 
whom  he  has  to  do,  and  that  in  refusing  him  not  only 
eitizenship  but  the  means  of  training  his  capability  of 
citizenship,  the  state  is  violating  a  right  founded  on  that 
common  human  consciousness  which  is  evinced  both  by  the 
language  which  the  slave  speaks,  and  by  actual  social  re- 
lationa  subsisting  between  him  and  others,  Aiid  on  the 
«ame  principle  upon  which  a  state  is  violating  natural  rights 
in  maintaining  slavery,  it  does  the  same  in  using  force, 
except  under  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  against  members 
of  another  community.  Membership  of  any  comoiunity  is  so 
&r,  in  principle,  membership  of  all  communities  as  to  con- 
stitute  a  right  to  be  treated  as  a  freeman  by  all  other  men, 
to  be  exempt  from  subjection  to  force  except  for  prevention 
of  force, 

141,  A  mELU  may  thus  have  rights  as  a  member  of  a 
family  or  of  human  society  in  any  other  form,  without  being  a 
member  of  a  state  at  all,^rights  which  remain  rights  though 
any  particular  state  or  all  states  refuse  to  recognise  them  i 
and  a  member  of  a  state,  on  the  ground  of  that  capability  of 
living  as  a  freeman  among  freemen  which  is  implied  in  his 
being  a  member  of  a  state,  has  rights  as  against  all  other 
states  and  their  members.  These  latter  rights  are  in  fact 
during  peace  recognised  by  all  civilised  states.  It  is  the 
object  of  'private  international  law*  to  reduce  them  to 
a  system.  But  though  it  follows  from  this  that  the  state 
does  not  create  rights,  it  may  be  still  true  to  say  that  the 
members  of  a  state  derive  their  rights  from  the  state  and 
_have  no  rights  against  it.     We  have  already  seen  that  a 

jht  against  society,  as  suck,  is  an  impossibility ;  that  every 
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right  is  derived  from  gome  social  relatiofn;  that  a  rigfct 
against  any  group  of  associated  oieTi  depends  on  aaaociatioOf 
as  Tcoff  xal  Sfioto9j  with  them  and  with  some  other  men.  Kon 
for  the  member  of  a  state  to  say  that  his  rights  are  derireid 
from  his  social  relations,  and  to  say  that  they  are  deriTedi 

,  from  his  position  as  meraber  of  a  state,  are  the  same  thing,  j 
The  stat^  is  for  him  the  complex  of  those  social  rehiiions  j 
out  of  which  rights  arise,  so  far  as  those  rights  have  come 
to  be  regulated  and  harmonised  according  to  a  general  lair, 
which  is  recognised  by  a  certain  multitude  of  persoas,  and 
which  there  is  sufficient  power  to  secure  against  TiolatiOB 

^from  without  and  from  tfithin*  The  other  forms  of  com- 
mnnity  which  precede  and  are  independent  of  the  formatiou 
of  the  state,  do  not  continue  to  exist  outside  it,  nor  yet  are 
they  superseded  by  it.  They  are  carried  on  into  it.  They 
become  its  organic  members,  supporting  its  life  and  in  tarn 
maintained  by  it  in  a  new  harmony  with  each  other.  Thi« 
the  citizen's  rights,  e*g,  aa  a  husband  or  head  of  a  family  or 
a  holder  of  property,  though  such  rights,  arising  out  of  other 
social  relations  than  that  of  citizen  to  citizen,  existed  when 
ftB  yet  there  was  no  state,  are  yet  to  the  citizen  derired  from 
the  state,  from  that  more  highly  developed  form  of  society 
in  which  the  association  of  the  family  and  that  of  possessor 

l^ho  respect  each  other's  possessions  are  included  as  in  a 

fmiller  whole ;  which  secures  to  the  citizen  his  family  rights* 
and  his  rights  as  a  holder  of  property,  but  under  eonditioM 
and  limitations  which  the  membership  of  the  fuller  whole — 
the  reconciliation  of  rights  arising  out  of  one  sort  of  social 
capabQity  with  those  arising  out  of  another^ — ^rendert 
necessary,  Kor  can  the  citizen  have  any  right  against  the 
state,  io  the  sense  of  a  right  to  act  otherwise  than  as  a 
member  of  some  society,  the  state  being  for  its  tuembers  the 
society  of  societies,  the  society  in  which  all  their  daima 
npon  each  other  are  mutually  adjusted. 

142.  But  what  exactly  is  meant  by  the  citizen *8  acting 
'as  a  member  of  his  state'?  What  does  the  assertion  tliut 
he  can  have  no  right  to  act  otherwise  than  as  a  member  of 
his  state  amount  toi>  Does  it  mean  that  he  has  no  right  to 
disobey  the  law  of  the  state  to  which  he  belongs,  whatiprer 
that  Jaw  may  be?  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  exercise  his 
powers  ill  any  way  that  the  law  forbids  and  to  refuse  to 
exercise  them  in  any  way  that  it  commands?     This  question 
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^  virtually  dealt  with  before  ^  in  considering  the  just  ifiabilitj 
Df  resistance  to  an  ostensible  soTereign.  The  only  unqualtied 
iswer  that  can  be  given  to  it  is  one  that  may  seem  too 
general  to  be  of  mnch  praetical  use,  viz.  that  so  far  as  the 
laws  anywhere  or  at  any  time  in  force  fulfil  the  idea  of  a 
state,  there  can  be  no  right  to  disobey  them ;  or,  that  there 
can  be  no  right  to  disobey  the  law  of  the  state  eicept  in  the 
interest  of  the  state  ;  i,e*  for  the  pm-pose  of  making  the 
^tate  in  respect  of  its  actual  laws  more  completely  correspond' 
what  it  is  in  tendency  or  idea»  viz.  the  reconciler  and 
istainer  of  the  rights  that  arise  out  of  the  social  relations 
yf  men.  On  this  principle  there  can  be  no  right  to  disobey 
or  evade  any  particular  law  on  the  ground  that  it  inter- 
feres with  any  freedom  of  action^  any  right  of  managing 
his  childi-en  or  *  doing  what  he  will  with  his  own,'  which 
but  for  that  law  the  individual  would  possess.  Any  power 
which  has  been  allowed  to  the  individual  up  to  a  certain 
time,  he  is  apt  to  regard  as  permanently  his  right.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  so  far  his  right,  if  the  exercise  of  that  power 
has  been  allowed  with  any  reference  to  social  good,  but  it 
doefi  not,  as  he  is  apt  to  think,  remain  his  right  when  a  law 
has  been  enacted  that  interferes  with  it.  A  man  e.g.  has 
been  allowed  to  drive  at  any  pace  he  likes  through  the 
streets,  to  build  houses  without  any  reference  to  sanitary 
conditions,  to  keep  his  children  at  home  or  send  them  to 
work  *  analphabetic,'  to  buy  or  sell  alcoholic  drinks  at  his 
pleasure.  If  laws  are  passed  interfering  with  any  or  all  of 
these  powers,  he  says  that  bis  rights  are  being  violated. 
But  he  only  possessed  these  powers  as  rights  through  mem- 
bership of  a  society  which  secured  them  to  him,  and  of  which 
the  only  permanent  bond  consists  in  the  reference  to  the 
well*being  of  its  members  as  a  whole.  It  has  been  the 
social  recognition  grounded  on  that  reference  that  has 
rendered  certain  of  hia  powers  rights.  If  upon  new  con- 
d  it  ions  arising,  or  upon  elements  of  social  good  being  taken 
cconnt  of  which  had  been  overlooked  before^  or  upon  persons 
HJig  taken  into  the  reckoning  as  capable  of  participatiou  iu 
the  social  well-being  who  had  previously  been  treated  merely 
OS  means  to  its  attainment^ — if  in  any  of  ihese  ways  or 
otherwise  the  reference  to  socillI  well-being  suggest  the 
necessity   of  some  further  regulation  of  the   individual's 

'  [Above,  ai-ctigus  100,  lOL] 
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liberty  to  do  as  he  pleases,  he  can  plead  no  right  against 
this  regulation,  for  every  right  that  he  has  possessed  hs$ 
been  dependent  on  that  social  judgiuent  of  its  conipatibility 
with  general  well-being  which  in  respect  to  the  liberties  ia 
question  is  now  reversed, 

143,  '  Is  then/  it  may  be  asked^  'the  general  judgment 
BE  to  the  requirements  of  social  well-being  m  absolutelj 
authoritative  that  no  individual  ri^ht  can  exist  against  itf 
What  if  according  to  this  judgment  the  inatitntion  of  slavery 
is  so  necessary  that  citizens  are  prohibited  by  law  from 
teaching  slares  to  read  and  from  harbouring  runaways  F 
or  if  according  to  it  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  form  of 
worship  ia  so  necessary  that  no  other  worship  can  be  allowed 
and  no  opinion  expressed  antagonistic  to  itP  Has  the 
individual  no  rights  against  enactments  founded  on  sueli 
accepted  views  of  social  well-beingP'  We  may  answer:  A 
ight  against  society  as  such,  a  right  to  act  without  reference 
the  needs  or  good  of  society,  is  an  impossibility^  since 
ery  right  depends  on  some  social  relation,  and  a  right 
ainst  any  gronp  of  associated  men  depends  npon  associa- 
ition  on  some  footing  of  equality  with  them  or  with  soma 
other  men.  We  saw  how  the  right  of  the  slave  really  rested 
on  this  basis ^  on  a  social  capacity  shown  in  the  footing 
n  which  he  actually  lives  with  other  men*  On  this  principle 
t  would  follow,  if  we  regard  the  state  as  the  sustainer 
and  harmoniaer  of  social  relations,  that  the  individual  can 
have  no  right  against  the  state ;  that  its  law  must  be  to  him 
of  absolute  authority.  But  in  fact^  as  actual  states  at  best 
fulfil  but  partiaUy  their  ideal  function,  we  cannot  apply  this 
rule  to  practice.  The  general  principle  that  the  citizen  must 
never  act  otherwise  than  as  a  citizen^  does  not  carry  with  it 
an  obligation  under  all  conditions  to  conform  to  the  law  of 
his  state,  since  those  laws  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  true 
end  of  the  state  as  the  sustainer  and  harmoniser  of  social' 
relations.  The  assertion,  however,  by  the  citizen  of  any 
right  wliich  the  state  does  not  recognise  must  be  founded 
on  a  reference  to  an  acknowledged  social  good.  The  faet 
that  the  individual  would  like  to  exercise  the  power  claimed 
as  a  right  does  not  render  the  exercise  of  it  a  right,  nor  doei 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  hitherto  allowed  to  exercise  it  render 
it  a  rigbtj  if  social  requirements  have  arisen  under  changed 
conditions,   or   have   newly   come   to  b©   recognised,   wifh 
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iob  it8  exercise  is  incompatible-     The  reason  tJiat  tiie 

ion  of  an  illegal  right  must  be  founded  on  reference  to 

owledged  social  good  is  that,  aa  we  have  seenj  no  exercise 

a  power,  however  abstractedly  desirable  for  the  promotion 
of  human  good  it  might  he,  can  be  claimed  as  a  right  unless 
there  is  some  common  consciougne^'^s  of  utility  shared  by  the 
I  person  making  the  claim  and  those  on  whom  it  is  made*  It 
i&  not  a  question  whether  or  no  it  ought  to  be  claimed  as  a 
right;  it  simply  cannot  be  claimed  except  on  this  condition. 
It  would  have  been  impossible,  e-g-,  in  an  ancient  state,  where 
the  symbol  of  social  union  was  some  local  worship,  for  a 
monotheistic  reformer  to  claim  a  right  to  attempt  the 
subversion  of  that  worship*  If  a  duty  to  do  so  had  suggested 
iteelf,  consciousness  of  the  duty  could  never  have  expressed 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  claim  of  right,  in  the  absence  of  aoy 
poflsible  sense  of  a  public  interest  in  the  religious  revolution 
to  which  the  claim  could  be  addressed.  Thus,  just  as  it  is 
not  the  exercise  of  every  power^  properly  claimable  as  a  right, 
that  is  a  right  in  the  full  or  explicit  sense  of  being  legally 
established,  so  it  is  not  every  power,  of  which  the  exercise 
would  be  desirable  in  an  ideal  state  of  thingSj  that  is  properly 
claimable  as  a  right.  The  condition  of  its  being  so  claimable 
is  that  its  exercise  should  be  contributory  to  some  social  good 
which  the  public  conscience  is  capable  of  appreciating,  not 
neoes^rilj  one  which  in  the  existing  prevalence  of  private  in- 
terests can  obtain  due  acknovvledgraent^  but  still  one  of  which 
men  in  their  actions  and  language  show  themselves  to  be  aware. 

144#  Thus  to  the  question.  Has  the  individual  no  rights 
against  efiactments  founded  on  imperfect  views  of  social 
well-being  P  we  may  answer,  He  has  no  rights  against 
them  founded  on  any  right  to  do  as  he  likes.  Whatever 
counter-rights  he  has  must  he  founded  on  a  relation  to  the 
social  well-being,  and  that  a  relation  of  which  his  fellow- 
citizens  are  aware.  He  must  be  able  to  point  to  some  public 
interest,  generally  recognised  as  such,  which  is  Involved  iJi 
the  exercise  of  the  power  claimed  by  him  as  a  right ;  to  show 
that  it  is  not  the  general  well-being,  even  as  conceived  by 
his  fellowH3itizens,  but  some  special  interest  of  a  class  that 
is  concerned  in  preventing  the  exercise  of  the  power  claimed* 
In  regard  to  the  right  of  teaching  or  harbouring  the  slave^ 
he  must  appeal  to  the  actual  capacity  of  the  slave  for  com- 
m  unity  with  other  men  as  evinced  in  the  manner  described 
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above,  to  the  recognition  of  this  capacity  as  Bhown  by 
actual  behaviour  of  the  citizens  in  many  respects  tovni 
the  slavej  to  the  addition  to  social  well-being  that  reeoll 
from  the  realisation  of  this  capacity  in  all  who  posaea 
through  rights  being  legally  guaranteed  to  them.     In  tlii 
way  he  must  show  that  the  reference  to  social  well-beiu^,j 
on  which  is  founded  the  recognition  of   powers  as  rigl}ti,| 
if  fairly  and  thoronghly  carried  out,  leads  to  the  exerciie 
powers  in  favour  of   the   slave,   in  the   manner  describedJ 
not  to  the  prohibition  of  that  exercise  as  the  supposed  la# 
prohibits  it.     The  response  which  in  doing  so  he  elicits  fnoin 
the  conscieoce  of  fellow-citizens  shows  that  in  talking  of 
the  slave  as  *  a  man  and  a  brother/  he  is  exercising  what  is 
implicitly  his  right,  though  it  is  aright  which  has  not  beconns 
explicit  through  legal  enactments.    This  response  supplies 
the  factor  of  social  recognition  which,  as  we  have  seen*  h 
necessary  in  order  to  render  the  exercise  of  any  power  a  rigbu 
To  have  an  implicit  right,  however,  to  exercise  a  power 
which  the  law  disallows  is  not  the  same  thing  aa  having  • 
right  to  exercise  that  right.     The  right   may  be  claimrd  ■ 
without  the  power  being  actually  exercised  so  long  as  tkA 
law  prohibits  its  exercise.     The  question,  therefore,  wfmld^ 
arise  whether  the  citizen  was   doing  his  duty  as  sneU— 
acting  as  a  member  of  the  state — if  he  not  merely  did  what 
he  conldfor  the  repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  instruction 
of  a  slave  or  the  assistance  of  runaways,  but  himself  in 
defiance  of  the   law  instructed  and  assisted  them.      As  a  J 
general   rule,  no  doubt,  even  bad  laws,  laws  representijjg" 
the  interests  of  classes  or  individuals  aa  opposed  to  those  of 
the  community,  should  be  obeyed-     There  can  be  no  right  t^i  J 
disobey  them,  even  while  their  repeal  is  urged  on  the  groimd  i 
that  they  violate  rights,  because  the  public  interest,  on 
which  all  rights  are  founded,  is  more  concerned  in  tlie  general 
obedience  to  law  than  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  by 
individuals  or  classes  which  the  objectionable  laws  unfajrlyi 
withhold.      The  maintenance  of   s  duty  prohibiting   the' 
import  of  certain  articles  in  the  interest  of  certain  taann* 
facturerg  would  be   no    justification  for  smuggling  thci^ 
articles.    The  smuggler  acts  for  his  private  gain,  as  doesj 
the  man   who  buys  of  him ;   and  no  violation   of  the  tawl 
for  the  private  gain  of  the  violator,   however  unfair  thisi 
kw  violated,  can  justify  itself  by  reference  to  a  recognised 
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t>ablic  good,  or  consequently  be  vindicated  as  a  right.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  public 
interest — not  merely  according  to  some  remote  philosopher's 
yiew  of  it,  but  according  to  conceptions  which  the  people 
are  able  to  assimilate — is  best  served  by  a  violation  of  some 
actual  law.  It  is  so  in  regard  to  slavery  when  the  public 
conscience  has  come  to  recognise  a  capacity  for  right  (for 
exercising  powers  under  the  control  of  a  reference  to  general 
well-being)  in  a  body  of  men  to  whom  legal  rights  have 
hitherto  been  refused,  but  when  some  powerful  class  in  its 
own  interest  resists  the  alteration  of  the  law.  In  such  a 
case  the  violation  of  the  law  on  behalf  of  the  slave  is  not 
only  not  a  violation  in  the  interest  of  the  violator;  the 
general  sense  of  right  on  which  the  general  observance  of 
law  depends  being  represented  by  it,  there  is  no  danger 
of  its  making  a  breach  in  the  law-abiding  habits  of  the 
people. 

145.  *  But  this,'  it  will  be  said,  *  is  to  assume  a  condition 
of  things  in  which  the  real  diflSculty  of  the  question  dis- 
appears. What  is  to  be  done  when  no  recognition  of  the 
implicit  rights  of  the  slave  can  be  elicited  from  the  public 
conscience ;  when  the  legal  prohibitions  described  are  sup- 
ported by  the  only  conceptions  of  general  good  of  which  thfi 
body  of  citizens  is  capable  P  Has  the  citizen  still  a  right  to 
disregard  these  legal  prohibitions  ?  Is  the  assertion  of  such  a 
right  compatible  with  the  doctrine  that  social  recognition  of 
any  mode  of  action  as  contributory  to  the  common  good  is 
necessaiy  to  constitute  a  right  so  to  act^  and  that  no  member 
of  a  state  can  have  a  right  to  act  otherwise  than  according 
to  that  position  ?  *  The  question,  be  it  observed,  is  not  as  to 
the  right  of  the  slave,  but  as  to  the  right  of  the  citizen  to 
treat  the  slave  as  having  rights  in  a  state  of  which  the  law 
forbids  his  being  so  treated.  The  claim  of  the  slave  to  be 
free,  his  right  implicit  to  have  rights  explicit,  i.e.  to 
membership  of  a  society  of  which  each  member  is  treated 
by  the  rest  as  entitled  to  seek  his  own  good  in  his  own  way, 
on  the  supposition  that  he  so  seeks  it  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  like  freedom  of  quest  on  the  part  of  others,  rests,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  fact  that  the  slave  is  determined  by  con- 
ceptions of  a  good  common  to  himself  with  others,  as  shown 
by  the  actual  social  relations  in  which  he  lives.  No  state- 
law  can  neutralise  this  right.    The  state  may  refuse  him 
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fatDilj  rights  and  rights  of  property,  bufcJt^MaSJttelp  bii 
livinpf  as  a  m^piber_Qf  a  family^  acting  and  beiog^^Seal^as 
a  father,  hufiband,  son,"  or  Brother,  and  therefore  catmol  i^x- 
tmguish  the  righta  wMeh  are  necessarily  involTed  in  his  m 
acting  and  being  so  treated-  Nor  can  it  prevent  him  fn>n 
appropriating  things  and  from  associating  with  others  on  tlii 
understanding  that  they  respect  each  other's  appropriatitmii 
and  thus  possessing  and  exercising  rights  of  property.  B€ 
has  thus  rights  which  the  state  neither  gives  nor  can  take 
away,  and  they  amount  to  or  constitute  a  right  to  freediita 
in  the  sense  explained.  The  state,  under  which  tJie  skti 
is  a  slave,  refuging  to  recognise  this  right,  he  is  not  liniiti^d 
in  its  exercise  by  membership  of  the  state.  He  has  a  rigbli 
to  assert  his  right  to  such  membership  in  any  way  compatihia 
with  that  susceptibility  to  the  claims  of  human  fellowahi^ 
on  which  the  riglit  rests*  Other  men  have  claims  upon  hinitl 
conditioning  his  rights^  but  the  state,  as  such,  which  refn^et 
to  recognise  his  rights,  has  no  claim  on  him.  The  obligatioa 
to  observe  the  law»  because  it  is  the  law,  doe^  not  eiist  foi 
bim. 

146.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  citizen.  The  slave  baa  a  claiml 
upon  him  to  be  treated  in  a  certain  way^  the  claim  which  iff 
properly  described  as  that  of  a  common  humanity*     Bot  the| 
state  which  forbids  him  so  to  treat  the  shive  has  also  a  da 
upon  him^  a  claim  which  embodies  many  of  the  claims  thalJ 
arise  out  of  a  common  humanity  in  a  form  that  reconcile! 
them  with  each  other.     Now  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
claim  of  the  state  is  only  absolutely  paramount  on  the  gnp^l 
position  that  in   its  commands  and   prohibitioDs  it  takedl 
account  of  all  the  claims  that  arise  out  of  human  fellowship;! 
that  its  authority , over  the   individual  is   in  principle  thaJ 
authority  of  those  claims,  taken  as  a  whole ;  that  if,  as  ial 
the  case  supposed,  its  ordinances  conflict  with  those  claims  as 
possessed  by  a  certain  class  of  persons,  their  authority,  which 
is  essentially  a  conditional  or  derived  authority,  disappears ; j 
that  a  disregard  of  them  in  the  interest  of  the  claims  whic 
they  disre^rd  is  really  conformity  to  the  requiremente 
the  state  according  to  its  true  end  or  idea,  since  it  interferes! 
with  none  of  the  claims  or  interests  which  the  state  baa  its  I 
value  in  maintaining  or  protecting,  but,  on  the  contriu^,  forctfS  J 
on  the  attention  of  members  of  tbe  state  claims  which  tbeyj 
hitherto   disregarded;   and   that  if  the  conscience  of  tliel 
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citizens  is  so  far  mastered  by  the  special  private  interests 
which  the  institution  of  slavery  breeds  that  it  cannot  be 
brought  to  recognise  action  on  the  slave's  behalf  as  con- 
tributory to  a  common  good,  yet  there  is  no  ground  under 
such  conditions  for  considering  a  man's  fellow-citizens  to  be 
the  sole  organs  of  the  recognition  which  is  needed  to  render 
his  power  of  action  a  right ;  that  the  needful  recognition  is 
at  any  rate  forthcoming  from  the  slave,  and  from  all  those 
acquainted  with  the  action  in  whom  the  idea  of  a  good 
common  to  each  man  with  others  operates  freely. 

147.  This  may  be  truly  urged,  but  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  the  duty  of  befriending  the  slave  is  necessarily 
paramount  to  the  duty  of  obeying  the  law  which  forbids  his 
being  befriended :  and  if  it  is  possible  for  the  latter  duty  to 
be  paramount,  it  will  follow,  on  the  principle  that  there  is  no 
right  to  violate  a  duty,  that  under  certain  conditions  the 
right  of  helping  the  slave  may  be  cancelled  by  the  duty  of 
obeying  the  prohibitory  law.  It  would  be  so  if  the  violation 
of  law  in  the  interest  of  the  slave  were  liable  to  result  in 
general  anarchy,  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  the  dissolution 
of  this  or  that  form  of  civil  combination,  but  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  conditions  under  which  any  civil  combination 
is  possible ;  for  such  a  destruction  of  the  state  would  mean 
a  general  loss  of  freedom,  a  general  substitution  of  force  for 
mutual  good-will  in  men's  dealings  with  each  other,  that 
would  outweigh  the  evil  of  any  slavery  under  such  limitations 
and  regulations  as  an  organised  state  imposes  on  it. 
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I.    FEIVATB  maETS. 
THE  BIQET  TO  LIFE  AND  LIBEUTr. 


148,  Betubning  from  this  digression,  we  resume  aiir  con- 
fiideration  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  stata.     In  oitfcr 
to  understand  this  nature,  we  must  understand  the  jmbire<tf 
those  rights  which  do  not  come  into  heing  with  the  sta 
but  arise  out  of  social  relations  that  may  exist  where  a  stal 
is  not  J  it  being  the  first  though  not  the  only  office  of 
state  to  maintain  those  rights.     They  depend  for  their  ex- 
istence, indeed,  on  society,  a  society  of  men  who  recogmi! 
each  other  as  taoi  ^ai  ojiomi.^  as  capuble  of  a  common  well- 
being,  hut  not  on  society's  having  assumed  the  form  of  a 
fitate.     They  may  therefore  be  treated  as  claims  of  the  m- 
dividual  without  reference  to  the  form  of  the  society  which 
concedes  or  recognises  them,  and  on  whose  recognition,  as  we 
have  seen,  their  nature  as  rights  depends.     Only  it  must  W 
home  in  mind  that  the  form  in   which  those   claims  aiflfl 
admitted  and  acted  on  by  men  in  their  dealings  witb  eacli^ 
other  varies  with  the  form  of  society ;  that  the  actual  fonu, 
e.g-,  in  which  the  individuars  right  of  property  is  admitted 
under  a  patriarchal  regime  is  very  different  from  that  in  which 
it  is  admitted  in  a  statej  and  that  though  the  principle  of 
each  right  is  throughout  the  same,  it  is  a  principle  whieli 
only  comes  to  he  fully  recognised  and  acted  ou  when  tlie 
state  has  not  only  been  formed,  but  fully  developed  according 
to  its  idea, 

149*  The  rights  which  may  be  treated  as  iudepeudent  of 
the  state  in  the  sense  explained  are  of  course  those  which 
are  commonly  distinguished   as  private^   in   opposition  h 
p^ihlk  rights.     *If  rights  be  analjsed^  they  will  be  found 
consist  of  several  kinds.     For,  hrst,  they  are  such  as  regnnf 
a  man's  own  person  ;  secondly,  such  as  regard  his  domintoii 
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over  the  external  and  sensible  things  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded ;  thirdly,  such  as  regard  his  private  relations  as  a 
member  of  a  family ;  fourthly,  such  as  regard  his  social  state 
or  condition  as  a  member  of  the  community :  the  first  of 
which  classes  may  be  designated  as  personal  rights  ;  the 
second,  as  rights  of  property ;  the  third,  as  rights  in  private 
relations ;  and  the  fourth,  Bspvhlic  rights.^  (Stephen,  Comm.j  _j 
I,  p.  136.) 

150.  An  objection  might  fairly  be  made  to  distinguishing 
one  class  of  rights  as  *  personal,'  on  the  ground  that  all 
rights  are  so;  not  merely  in  the  legal  sense  of  *  person,' 
according  to  which  the  proposition  is  a  truism,  since  every 
right  implies  a  person  as  its  subject,  but  in  the  moral  sense, 
since  all  rights  depend  on  that  capacity  in  the  individual 
for  being  determined  by  a  conception  of  well-being,  as  an 
object  at  once  for  himself  and  for  others,  which  constitutes 
personality  in  the  moral  sense.  By  personal  rights  in  the 
above  classification  are  meant  rights  of  life  and  liberty,  i.e. 
of  preserving  one's  body  from  the  violence  of  other  men,  and 
of  using  it  as  an  instrument  only  of  one's  own  will ;  if  of 
another's,  still  only  through  one's  own.  The  reason  why 
these  come  to  be  spoken  of  as  *  personal '  is  probably  the 
same  with  the  reason  why  we  talk  of  a  man's  *  person'  in 
the  sense  simply  of  his  body.  They  may,  however,  be 
reckoned  in  a  special  sense  personal  even  by  those  who 
consider  all  rights  personal,  because  the  person's  possession 
of  a  body  and  its  exclusive  determination  by  his  own  will 
is  the  condition  of  his  exercising  any  other  rights, — indeed, 
of  all  manifestation  of  personality.  Prevent  a  man  from 
possessing  property  (in  the  ordinary  sense),  and  his  person- 
ality may  still  remain.  Prevent  him  (if  it  were  possible) 
from  using  his  body  to  express  a  will,  and  the  will  itself  ^ 
coold  notbecome  a  reality ;  he  would  not  be  really  a  person. 

15lQff  there  are  such  things  as  rights  at  all,  then,  there  "| 
must  be  aright  to  life  and  liberty,  or,  to  put  it  more  properly,    / 
to  free  life.     No  distinction  can  be  made  between  the  right  J 
to  life  and  the  right  to  liberty,  for  there  can  be  no  right  to 
mere  life,  no  right  to  life  on  the  part  of  a  being  that  has 
not  dso  the  right  to  use  the  life  according  to  the  motions  of 
its  own  will.     What  is  the  foundation  of  this  right?     The  '\ 
answer  is,  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  subject  for  membership     \ 
of  a  society,  for  determination  of  the  will,  and  through  it  of 
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the  bodiJy  organisation,  by  the  conception  of  a  well- 

as  cotnmon  to  self  with  othei-^TEiicff^aeifej  is  the  fotrndrntiofli 
of  the  right*  or  the  right  pol^ntialljj  which  beeomes  i 
through  the  recognition  of  the  capacity  by  a  society, 
through  the  power  which  the  society  in  conseqnence  se 
to  the  individual  of  acting  according  to  the  capacity, 
principle,  or  intrinaicaDy,  or  in  respect  of  that  which  it 
it  in  itself  to  become,  the  right  is  one  that  belongs  to  ever 
man  in  virtue  of  his  human  nature  (of  the  qualities  thi 
render  him  capable  of  any  fellowship  with  any  other  men), 
and  is  a  right  as  between  him  and  any  other  men ;  because, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  qualities  which  enable  him  to  act  as  i 
member  of  any  one  society  having  the  general  well-being  of 
its  members  for  its  object  (as  distinct  from  any  special  obje 
requiring  special  talent  for  its  accomplishment)  form 
capacity  for  membership  of  any  other  such  society  ;  ba 
actimlly,  or  as  recognisedj  it  only  gradnally  becomes  a  right ' 
of  a  manias  man,  and  against  all  men. 

152- /At  first  it  is  only  a  right  of  the  man  as  a  member 
of  some  one  particular  society,  and  a  right  as  between  him 
and  the  other  members  of  that  society,  the  society  beio^ 
naturally  a  family  or  tribe.  ^  Then^  as  several  such  societiefl 
come  to  recognise,  in  some  Umited  way,  a  common  well- 
being,  and  thus  to  associate  on  settled  terms,  it  comes  to  be 
a  right  not  merely  between  the  members  of  any  one  of  the 
societies,  but  between  members  of  the  several   families  or 
tribes  in  their  dealings  with  each  other^  not^  however,  m 
men,  but  only  as  belonging  to  this  or  that  particular  family* 
This  id  the  state  of  things  in  whicb^  if  one  man  is  damaged 
or  killed,  compensation  is  made  according  to  the  terms  of 
some  customary  law  by  the  family  or  tribe  of  the  offender  to. 
that  of  the  man  damaged  or  killed,  the  compensation  vaiy-f 
ing  according  to  the  rank  of  the  family*     Upon  this  systeoii ' 
generally  through  some  fusion  of  family  demarcations  and  j 
privOeges,  whether  through  pressure  upward  of  a  popnlatioal 
hitherto  inferior,  or  through  a  levelling  effected  by  somfl 
external  power,  there  supervenes  one  in  which  the  relatioa 
between  citizen  and  citizen,  as  such,  is  substituted  for  thtU 
between    family  and  family  as  such.      This  aubstitntioTi  i«^ 
one  of  the  essential  processes  in  the  formation  of  the  sUti. 
It  is  compatible,  however,  with  the  closest  limitation  of  the 
privileges  of  citizenship,  and  implies  no  acknowledgment  iB 
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man  aa  man  of  the  right  to  free  life  ascribed  to  the  citizen 
as  citizen*  In  the  ancient  world  the  companion  of  citizen- 
ship is  everywhere  slavery,  and  it  was  only  actual  citizenship, 
not  any  snch  capacity  for  becoming  a  citizen  uB  might 
natnrally  be  held  to  be  implied  in  civil  birth,  that  was 
considered  to  give  a  right  to  live;  for  the  exposure  of 
children  was  everywhere  practised  *  (and  with  the  approval 
of  the  philosophers),  a  practice  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
pHnciple  of  modern  law  that  even  a  child  in  the  womb  has 
a  right  to  live, 

153.  The  influenceB  commonly  pointed  ont  as  instrqnietital 
inbriaging  about  the  recognition  of  rights  in  the  manj  as  in- 
dependent of  particular  citizenship,  are  these :  (1)  The  adju- 
dication by  Roman  pra}tors  of  questions  at  issue  between 
citizens  and  those  who  were  not  so,  which  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  system  of  *  equity/  independent  of  the  old  civil 
law  and  tending  gradually  to  be  eabatituted  for  it.  The 
existenee  of  such  a  system,  however,  presupposes  the 
l^eeognition  of  rights  so  far  independent  of  citizenship  in  a 
partteular  state  as  to  obtain  between  citizens  of  different 
states*  (2)  The  doctrine  of  a  *kw  of  nature/  applicable  to 
dealings  of  all  men^  popularised  by  the  Stoics*  (3)  The 
Christian  conception  of  the  univergal  redemption  of  a 
brotherhood,  of  which  all  could  become  members  through  a 
mental  act  within  the  power  of  all. 

154-  The  admission  of  a  right  to  free  life  on  the  part  of 
every  man,  aa  man,  does  in  fact  logically  imply  the  con- 
ception of  all  men  as  forming  one  society  in  which  each 
individual  has  some  service  to  render,  one  organism  in 
which  each  has  a  function  to  fulfil.  There  can  be  no  claim 
on  society  such  as  constitutes  a  right,  except  in  respect  of  ar* 
capacity  freely  (i-C,  under  determination  by  cODception  of 
the  good)  to  contribute  to  its  good.  If  the  claim  is  made  U' 
onjiehalf  of  any  and  every  human  being,  it  must  be  a  claim  u^ 
on  human  society  as  a  whole^  and  there  must  be  a  possible 
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eotnmoti  good  of  hutnmi  society  as  a  whole,  conceivable  as 
independeot  of  the  special  conditions  of  particular  societ  "^ 
til  render  such  a  claim  possible.  We  often  find,  howe  :, 
that  men  assimilate  a  practical  idea  in  respect  of  one  of 
its  iinplicationfl  withont  doing  so  in  respect  of  the  rest* 
Thug  the  idea  of  the  individuars  ri|^Iit  to  free  life  h^ 
been  strongly  laid  hold  of  in  Christendom  in  what  may 
be  called  an  abstract  or  negative  way,  but  little  notiee 
has  been  taken  of  what  it  involves.  Slavery  Is  everywhere 
condemned.  It  is  established  that  no  one  has  a  ri^^ht  to 
.prevent  the  individual  from  determining  the  conditions  of 
his  own  life.  We  treat  life  as  sacred  even  in  the  humsn 
'einbryoj  and  even  in  hopeless  idiots  and  lunatics  recognise  a 
right  to  live,  a  recognition  which  can  only  be  rationally 
explained  on  either  or  both  of  two  grounds:  (1)  that  we  do 
not  consider  either  their  lives,  or  the  society  which  a  roan 
may  treely  serve^  to  be  hmited  to  this  earth,  and  thui 
ascribe  to  them  a  right  to  Hve  on  the  strength  of  a  social 
capacity  which  under  other  conditions  may  become  what  il 
is  not  here ;  or  (2)  that  the  distinction  between  curable  and 
incuiable,  between  complete  and  incomplete^  social  immpacily 
is  so  indefinite  that  we  cannot  in  any  case  safely  a^nnie  it 
to  be  such  as  to  extiaguish  the  right  to  live.  Or  perhapa  it 
may  be  argued  that  even  in  cases  where  the  incapacity  is  ascer- 
taiuably  incurable,  the  patient  has  still  a  social  function  (ai 
undoubtedly  those  who  are  incurably  ill  in  other  ways  haveK 
a  passive  function  as  the  object  of  affectionate  ininistratioM  m 
arising  out  of  family  instincts  and  memories ;  and  that  the  V 
right  to  have  life  protected  corresponds  to  this  passive  social 
function.  The  fact,  however,  that  we  have  ahuost  to  C4ist 
about  in  certain  cases  for  an  explanation  of  the  establishnl 
belief  in  the  sacred  ness  of  human  life,  shows  bow  deeply 
rooted  that  belief  is  unless  where  some  counter-belief  inter* 
teftm  with  it* 

155,  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  noticeable  that 
there  are  counter-beliefs  which,  under  conditions,  doneutniH^ 
it,  and  that  certain  other  beliefs,  which  form  its  pwper 
complement,  have  very  slight  hold  on  the  mind  of  modern 
Christendom*  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  exigenciei 
of  the  state  in  war,  whether  the  war  he  neeessiiry  or  not  for 
saving  the  state  from  dissolution,  absolutely  neutralise  the 
right  to  live.    We  are  little  influenced  by  the  idea  of  th^ 
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lirersal  brotherhood  of  men,  of  mankind  ae  forming  one 
elety  with  a  common  good,  of  which  the  conception  maj 
determine  the  action  of  its  members.  In  international 
dealings  we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  it  can  have  no  place 
It  all,     Tetj   as  has  been  pointed   out,  it  ia   the  proper 

orrelative  of  the  admiBsion  of  a  right  to  free  life  as  belong- 
ing to  man  in  virtue  Bimpl}^  of  his  human  nature.  And 
though  thii  right  can  only  be  grounded  on  the  capacity, 
ivhich  belongs  to  the  human  nature^  for  freely  fulfiJling  some 
fonction  in  the  social  organism,  we  do  very  little  to  give 
reality  to  the  capacity  or  to  enable  it  to  realise  itself.  We 
cootent  ourselves  with  enacting  that  no  man  shall  be  need 
by  other  men  as  a  means  against  his  will,  but  we  leave  it  to 
be  pretty  much  a  matter  of  chance  whether  or  no  he  shall 
be  qualified  to  fulfil  any  social  function,  to  contribute  any- 
thing to  the  common  good,  and  to  do  bo  freely  (i.e,  nnder 
the  conception  of  a  common  good).  The  only  reason  why  a  < 
man  should  not  be  used  by  other  men  simply  as  a  means  to 
their  ends,  is  that  he  should  use  himself  as  a  means  to  an 
end  which  is  really  hiB  and  theirs  at  once.  But  while  we 
eay  that  he  shall  not  be  used  as  a  means,  we  often  leave 
liim  without  the  chance  of  using  himself  for  any  social  end 
at  all 

156.  Four  questions  then  arise:  (1)  With  what  right 
do  the  necessities  of  war  override  the  individnal's  right  of 
life  ?  (2)  In  what  relation  do  the  rights  of  states  to  act  for 
their  own  interest  stand  to  that  right  of  human  society,  as 
sach,  of  which  the  existence  is  implied  in  the  possession  of 
right  by  the  individual  as  a  member  of  that  society,  irre- , 
gpectively  of  the  laws  of  particular  states  P  (S)  On  whati 
principle  is  it  to  be  assumed  that  the  individual  by  a  certain 
conduct  of  his  own  forfeits  the  right  of  free  life,  so  that  the 
state  (at  any  rate  for  a  time)  is  entitled  to  subject  him  to 
force,  to  treat  him  as  an  animal  or  a  thing?  Is  this 
forfeiture  ever  so  absolute  and  final  that  the  state  is  justified 
in  taking  away  his  life?  (4)  Wlxat  is  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  indiridual's  claim  to  be  enabled  to  realise  that 
capacity  for  contributing  to  a  social  good,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  his  right  to  free  life? 
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K.    THE  RianT  OF  TEE  STATE  OVES  TUB 
INDWWUAL  m  WAIL 


157-  (1)  It  may  be  admitted   tliat  to  descrfbe  war  at 
'miiltitudinoua  murder'  is  a  figure  of  speech.     The  e^seooe 
of  miirder  doee  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  one  man  takes  away 
the  life  of  another,  but  that  be  does  this  to  *gaiu  his  private 
ends*  and  with  'malice'  against  the  person  killed.     I  iim 
not  liere  speaking  of  the  legal  definition  of  murder,  hat  of 
murder  as  a  term  of  moral  reprobation^  in  which  sen^  it 
must  be  used  by  those  who  speak  of  war  as  *  nmltitudinons 
murder/    They  cannot  mean    murder   in   the  legal  senses 
because  in  that  sense  only  '  unlawful  killing/  which  killing 
in  war  is  not,  is  murder.     When  I  speak  of  *  malice/  thei^ 
fore,  I  am  not  using  *  malice '  in  the  legal  sense.     In  tluU 
sense  'malice*  is  underaEtood  to  be  the  attribute  of  e?ejyi 
*  wrongful  act  done  intentionally  without  just  or  lawful  ex^ 
cuse,'  ^  and  ia  ascribed  to  acts  {such  as  killing  an  officer  ofj 
justice,  knowing  bim  to  be  such,  while  resisting  him  in  a  riot) 
in  which  there  is  no  ilUwill  of  the  kind  which  we  suppose  in, 
murder,  when  we  apply  the  term  in  its  natural  sense  as  one 
of  moral  disapprobation «     Of  murder  in  the  moral  sense  tkdi 
eharacteristiea  are  those  stated ,  and  these  are  not  preaent' 
in  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  kills  one  on  the  other  aide 
battle.     He  has  no  ill-wiU  to  that  particular  person  or  to  an; 
particular  person-     He  incurs  an  equal  risk  with  the  person 
whom  he  kills,  and  incurs  that  risk  not  for  the  sake  of  kilUtii,^ 
him.     His  object  in  undergoing  it  is  not  private  to  himself, 
but  a  service  (or  what  he  supposes  to  be  a  service)  to  hi** 
country,  a  good  which  is  his  own  no  doubt  (that  is  implit-d 
in  his  desiring  it),  but   which  be  presents  to  bimself  u 
common   to  him  with   others.      Indeed,   those  who  miglit 
speak  of  war  as  *  multitudinous  murder '  would  not  look  u^Kjn 
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the  soldier  as  a  murderer.  If  reminded  that  there  cannot 
be  a  mnrder  without  a  murderer,  and  pressed  to  say  who, 
when  a  bloody  battle  takes  place,  the  murderer  or  murderers 
are,  they  would  probably  point  to  the  authors  of  the  war. 
It  may  be  questioned,  by  the  way,  whether  there  has  ever 
been  a  war  of  which  the  origination  could  be  truly  said  to 
rest  with  a  definite  person  or  persons,  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  origination  of  an  act  which  would  be  called 
murder  in  the  ordinary  sense  rests  with  a  particular  person. 
No  doubt  there  have  been  wars  for  which  certain  assignable 
individuals  were  specially  blameable,  wars  which  they 
specially  helped  to  bring  about  or  had  special  means  of  pre- 
venting (and  the  more  the  wickedness  of  such  persons  is 
kept  in  mind  the  better);  but  even  in  these  cases  the 
cause  of  the  war  can  scarcely  be  held  to  be  gathered  up 
within  the  will  of  any  individual,  or  the  combined  will  of 
certain  individuals,  in  the  same  way  as  is  the  cause  of  murder 
or  other  punishable  acts.  When  A.B.  is  murdered,  the  sole 
cause  lies  in  some  definite  volition  of  CD.  or  others,  however 
that  volition  may  have  been  caused.  But  when  a  war 
*  breaks  out,'  though  it  is  not  to  be  considered,  as  we  are  too 
apt  to  consider  it,  a  natural  calamity  which  could  not  be  pre- 
vented, it  would  be  hard  to  maintain  that  the  sole  cause  lies 
in  some  definite  volition  on  the  part  of  some  assignable 
person  or  persons,  even  of  those  who  are  most  to  blame. 
Passing  over  this  point,  however,  if  the  acts  of  killing  in  war 
are  not  murders  (in  the  moral  sense,  the  legal  being  out  of 
the  question)  because  they  lack  those  characteristics  on  the 
part  of  the  agent's  state  of  mind  which  are  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  murder,  the  persons  who  cause  those  acts  to  be 
committed,  if  such  persons  can  be  pointed  out,  are  not  the 
authors  of  murder,  multitudinous  or  other.  They  would 
only  be  so  if  the  characteristic  of  ^  malice,'  which  is  absent 
on  the  part  of  the  immediate  agent  of  the  act,  were  present 
on  their  part  as  its  ultimate  agents.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  However  selfish  their  motives,  they  cannot  fairly  be 
construed  into  ill-will  towards  the  persons  who  happened  to 
be  killed  in  the  war;  and  therefore,  whatever  wickedness 
the  persons  responsible  for  the  war  are  guilty  of,  they  are 
not  guilty  of  *  murder '  in  any  natural  sense  of  the  term,  nor 
is  there  any  murder  in  the  case  at  all. 

158.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however,  that  war  is 
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ever  other  than  a  great  wrong,  as  a  violation  on  a  mnlti- 
tudinouB  scale  of  the  iiidivitluars  right  to  life*     Whether  it 
is  so  or  Dot  must  be  discussed  on  ottier  grounds.     If  thei^  U 
such  a  thing  as  a  right  to  life  on  the  part  of  the  individaal 
man  as  such,  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  thia  right  is 
Tiolated  in  the  case  of  every  man  kiOed  in  war?    It  i»  not  to 
the  purpose  to  allege  that  in  order  to  a  violation  of  right 
there  must  be  not  only  a  sitffering  of  some  kind  on  tlie  jmrt 
of  the  subject  of  a  right,  but  an  intentional  act  causing  it 
on  the  part  of  a  human  agent-     There  is  of  course  no  viok* 
tionof  right  when  a  man  is  killed  by  a  wild  beast  or  a  stroke 
of  lightning,  because  there  is  no  right  as  between  a  man  and 
a  beast  or  between  a  man  and  a  natural  force.    But  the  deaths 
in  a  battle  are  caused  distinctly  by  human  agency  and  in* 
tentional  agency.     The  individual  soldier  may  not  have  any 
very  distinct  intention  when  he  fires  bis  rifle  except  to  obey 
orders,  but  the  commanders  of  the  army  and  the  statesmen 
who  send  it  into  the  field  intend  the  death  of  as  many  mea 
as  may  be  necessary  for  their  purpose.     It  is  true  they  do 
not  intend  the  death  of  this  or  that  particular  person,  but  no 
more  did  the  Irishman  who  fired  into  a  body  of  police  guarding 
,  the  Fenian  prisoners.   It  might  fairly  be  held  that  this  circum- 
^nce  exempted  the  Irishman  from  the  special  moral  guilt 
'of  miirder^  though  according  to  our  law  it  did  not  exempt 
blm  fix>m  the  legal  guilt  expressed  by  that  term  ;  but  no  one 
would  argne  that  it  made  the  act  other  than  a  violation 
of  the  right  to  life  on  the  pai*t  of  the  policeman  killed.     No 
more  can  the  absence  of  an  intention  to  kill  this  or  that  spe- 
cific person  on  the  part  of  those  who  cause  men  to  be  killed  in 
battle  save  their  act  from  being  a  violation  of  the  right  to  life* 
159.  Is  there  then  any  condition  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  killed  that  saves  the  act  from  having  this  character  9 
It  may  be  urged  that  when  the  war  is  conducted  according  to 
usages  that  obtain  between  civilised  nation s,  (not  when  it  is 
a  village-buiTiing  war  like  that  between  the  English  and  Af- 
ghans), the  persons  killed  are  voluntary  combatants, and  oyints 
a8t,x£tTat  ixmv*     Soldiers,  it  may  be  said,  are  in  the  position  of 
men  who  volou  tarlly  undertake  a  dangerous  employment.     If 
some  of  them  are  killed,  this  is  not  more  a  violation  of  tht^ 
human  right  to  life  than  is  the  death  of  men  who  have 
engaged  to  work  in  a  dangerous  coal-pit.     To  this  it  muitba 
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answered  that  if  soldiers  did  in  fact  voluntarilj  incur  the  special 
risk  of  death  incidental  to  their  calling,  it  would  not  follow 
that  the  ri^^^hb  to  life  was  not  violated  in  their  being  killed. 
It  is  not  a  right  which  it  rests  with  a  man  to  retain  or  give  up 
at  his  pleasure.  It  is  not  the  less  a  wrong  that  a  man  should 
be  a  slave  because  he  has  sold  himself  into  slaverj.  The 
individiiars  right  to  live  is  bat  the  other  side  of  the  right  which 
societj  has  in  his  living.  The  individual  can  no  more  voluu- 
tarilj  rid  himself  of  it  thaii  he  can  of  the  social  capacity,  the 
homan  natnre,  on  which  it  is  founded.  Thus,  however  ready 
men  may  be  for  high  wages  to  work  in  a  dangerous  pit,  a 
wrong  is  held  to  be  done  if  they  are  killed  in  it.  If  provisions 
which  might  have  made  it  safe  have  been  neglected,  some- 
one is  held  responsible.  If  nothing  conld  miike  it  safe,  the 
working  of  the  pit  would  not  be  allowed.  The  reason  for 
Dot  more  generally  applying  the  power  of  the  state  to  prevent 
Toluntary  noxious  employments^  is  not  that  there  is  no  wrong 
in  the  death  of  the  individual  through  the  incidents  of  an 
employment  which  he  has  voluntarily  undertaken,  but  that 
the  wrong  is  more  effectually  prevented  by  training  and 
trusting  individuals  to  protect  themselves  than  by  the  state 
protecting  them.  Thus  the  waste  of  life  in  war  would  not 
be  the  less  a  wrongs — not  the  less  a  violation  of  the  right, 
which  subsists  between  all  members  of  soeiety,  and  which 
none  can  alienate,  that  each  should  have  his  life  respected 
by  society, — if  it  were  the  fact  that  thoae  whose  lives  are 
wasted  voluntarily  incurred  the  risk  of  losing  them.  But  it 
can  scarcely  be  held  to  be  the  fact.  Not  only  is  it  impossible, 
even  when  war  is  conducted  on  the  moat  civilmed  methods, 
to  prevent  great  incidental  loss  of  life  (to  say  nothing  of 
other  injury)  among  non-combatants;  the  waste  of  the  life 
of  the  combatants  is  one  which  the  power  of  the  state 
compels.  This  is  equally  true  whether  the  army  is  raised 
by  voluntary  enlistment  or  by  cons*:iription.  It  is  obviously 
so  in  the  case  of  conscription  ;  but  under  a  system  of  voluntary 

iligtment,  though  the  individual  soldier  cannot  say  that 
lie  in  particular  has  been  compelled  by  the  government 
to  risk  his  life^  it  is  still  the  case  that  the  state  compels 
the  risk  of  a  certain  number  of  lives.  It  decrees  that  an 
army  of  such  a  size   shall    be   raised,   though  if   it  can 

&t  the  men  by  voluntary  hiring  it  does  not  exercise  cora- 
^mlsion  on  the  men  of  a  particalar  age^  and  it  sends  tha 
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array  into  the  field.  Its  compulsiTe  ageaey  cansea  Uie 
deatb  of  the  soldiers  kiEe<l,  not  any  voluntary  action  on  the 
part  of  the  soldiers  themselves.  The  action  of  the  soldieti 
no  doubt  contributes  to  the  result,  for  if  they  all  refojied  to 
fight  there  would  be  no  killing,  bnt  it  is  an  action  pat  in 
motion  and  directed  by  the  power  of  the  state,  which  is 
compulsive  in  the  sense  that  it  operates  on  the  indiTidtial 
in  the  last  resort  through  fear  of  death* 

160,  We  have  then  in  war  a  destruction  of  human  life 
inflicted  on  the  sufferers  intentionally  by  voluntary  hntnan 
agency.  It  is  true,  as  we  saw,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  in 
any  case  by  whose  agency  in  particular.  We  may  say  indeed 
that  it  is  by  the  agency  of  the  states  but  what  exactly  does 
that  mean?  The  state  here  must^the  sovereign  power  ill 
tlie  state;  but  it  is  always  ditlicult  to  say  by  whom  that 
power  is  wielded,  and  if  we  could  in  imy  caae  specify  its 
present  holders,  the  further  qnestion  will  ari^  whether 
their  course  of  action  has  not  been  shaped  far  them 
by  previous  holders  of  power.  But  however  widely  dis- 
tributed the  agency  raay  be  which  causes  the  destruction  of 
life  in  war,  it  is  still  intentional  human  agency.  The 
destruction  is  not  the  work  of  accident  or  of  nature-  If  then 
it  is  to  be  other  than  a  wrong,  because  a  violation  of  the 
right  to  mutual  protection  of  life  involved  in  the  member- 
ship of  human  society,  it  can  only  be  because  there  is 
exercised  in  war  some  right  that  is  paramount  to  this-  It 
may  be  argued  that  this  is  the  case ;  that  there  is  no  right 
to  the  preservation  of  life  at  the  cost  of  losing  the  necessary 
conditions  of  *  living  well  * ;  that  war  is  in  some  capses  the  only 
means  of  maintaining  these  conditions,  and  that  whei^  this 
is  so,  the  wrong  of  causing  the  destruction  of  physical  life 
disappears  in  the  paramount  right  of  preserving  the  con- 
ditions under  which  alone  moral  life  is  possible. 

16  L  This  argument  J  however,  seems  to  be  only  available 
for  shitting  the  quarter  in  which  we  might  be  at  first 
disposed  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  wrong  involved  in  war,  noi 
for  changing  the  character  of  that  wrong*  It  goes  t-o  show 
that  the  wrong  involved  in  the  death  of  certain  soldiers  does 
not  necessarily  lie  witli  the  government  which  sends  those 
soldiers  into  the  field,  because  this  may  be  the  only  meatis 
by  which  the  govemment  can  prevent  more  serious  wrong  j 
it  does  not  show  that  there  is  no  wronj?  in  their  death.     If 
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the  integrity  t>f  any  state  can  only  be  mamtained  at  the 
cost  of  war,  and  if  that  state  is  more  than  what  many  so- 
eaUed  states  have  beeuj^more  than  an  aggregatioo  of 
iDiJividuals  or  communities  under  on©  ruling  power^ — if  it 
so  far  fulfils  the  idea  of  a  state,  that  its  mainteoanee  is 
necessary  to  the  free  deirelopmetit  of  the  people  belonging 
to  it;  then  by  the  authoritieg  or  people  of  that  state  no 
mg  is  done  by  the  destruction  of  life  which  war  involves, 
Ecept  so  &jr  a8  they  ar@«responsible  for  the  state  of  things 
whidi  renders  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  state 
hoposaible  by  other  means.  But  how  does  it  come  about 
that  the  integrity  of  such  a  sti^te  13  endangered  ?  Not  by 
accident  or  by  the  forces  of  nature,  but  by  intentional 
human  agency  in  some  form  or  other,  however  complicated; 
and  with  that  agency  lies  the  wrong-doing.  To  determine 
it  (as  we  might  be  able  to  do  if  a  horde  of  barbarians  broke 
in  on  a  civilised  state,  compelling  it  to  resort  to  war  for  its 
defence)  is  a  matter  of  small  importance  t  what  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  (being  one  of  those  obvious  truths  out  of 
which  we  may  allow  oui-selves  to  be  sophisticated),  is  that 
the  deatraetion  of  life  in  war  is  always  wrong-doing,  whoever 
be  the  wrong-doer,  and  that  in  the  wars  most  strictly 
defensive  of  political  freedom  the  wrong-doing  is  only 
removed  from  the  defenders  of  political  freedom  to  be 
transferred  elsewhere.  If  it  is  difficult  in  any  case  to  say 
precisely  where,  that  is  only  a  reason  for  more  general  self- 
reproach,  for  a  more  humbling  sense  (as  tlie  preachers  would 
say)  of  complicity  in  that  radical  (but  conquerable,  bet^usd 
moral)  evil  of  mankind  which  renders  such  a  means  of 
maintaining  political  freedom  necessary.  The  language^ 
indeed,  which  we  hear  from  the  pulpit  about  war  being  a 
punishment  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  is  perfectly  true,  but  it 
needs  to  be  accompanied  by  the  reminder  that  this  punish^ 
ment  of  sin  is  simply  a  consequence  of  the  sin  and  itself  a 
further  sin,  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  sinner^  not 
an  eatternal  infliction  brought  about  by  agencies  to  which 
man  is  not  a  party. 

1G2,  In  fact,  however,  if  most  wars  had  been  wars  for 
the  maintenance  or  acquisition  of  political  freedom,  the  diffi- 
culty of  fixing  the  blame  of  them^  or  at  any  rate  of  freeing 
one  of  the  parties  in  each  case  from  blame,  would  be  much 
less  than  it  really  is.     Of  the  European  wars  of  the  last  four 
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hundred  years,  Iiow  many  could  be  fairly  said  to  hava  been 
wars  in  whicli  either  or  any  of  the  parties  were  fighting  for 
thin  t*nd?  Perhapa  the  wara  in.  which  the  Dutch  Repiibli<^ 
defended  themselves  against  Spain  and  against  Louis  XIV, 
and  that  in  which  Germany  shook  off  the  domiiiiun  d 
Napoleon.  Perhaps  the  more  recent  struggles  of  Italy  aiiJ 
Hungary  against  the  Austrian  Governraent.  Perhaps  in  tlii 
tirst  outset  of  the  war  of  1792  the  French  maj  be  fairif 
held  to  have  been  defending  inatftntions  necessary  for  tluj 
development  of  social  freedom  and  eqntLlity.  In  this  war, 
however,  the  issue  very  soon  ceaaed  to  be  one  between  tha 
defenders  of  such  institutions  on  the  one  side,  and  thieir 
assailants  on  the  other^  and  in  most  modern  wars  the  issiad 
has  not  been  of  this  kind  at  alL  The  wars  have  ariaea 
primarily  out  of  the  rival  ambition  of  kings  and  dynasties 
for  territorial  aggrandisementj  with  national  antipathies  a: 
ecclesiastical  ambitions,  and  the  passions  arising  out  of  ] 
ligious  partisanship,  as  complicating  Influences.  As  nations 
have  come  more  and  more  to  distinguish  and  solidify  th^ot' 
selves,  and  a  national  consciousnesB  has  come  definitely  to  h& 
formed  in  each|  the  rival  ambitions  of  nations  have  tended 
more  and  more  first  to  support,  then  perhaps  to  supersede, 
the  ambitions  of  dynasties  as  eanaes  of  war.  The  delusioE 
has  been  practically  dominant  that  the  gain  of  one  natioii 
must  mean  the  loss  of  another.  Hence  national  jealousies 
tn  regard  to  colonial  extension^  hostile  tariffs  and  the  eflbri 
of  each  nation  to  exclude  others  from  its  markets.  The  eJt*j 
plosion  of  this  idea  in  the  region  of  political  economy  has 
had  little  effect  in  weakening  its  hold  on  men's  minds.  Ths 
people  of  one  nation  still  hear  with  jealousy  of  another 
nation^s  advance  in  commei-ce,  as  if  it  meant  some  decay  uf 
their  own.  And  if  the  commercial  jealousy  of  nations  is  very 
slow  in  disappearing^  their  vanity,  their  desire  apart  frum 
trade  each  to  become  or  to  seem  stronger  than  the  other, 
has  very  much  increased,  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  agd 
national  vanity  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  an  influenoe  ia 
politics.  "^The  people  under  one  ruler  were  not  homoj^neous 
enough,  had  not  enough  of  a  corporate  consciousness,  t^ 
develope  a  national  vanity.  Now  (under  the  name  of 
patriotism)  it  has  become  a  more  serious  disturber  of  peace 
than  dynastic  ambition.  Where  the  latter  is  dangerous^  it 
is  because  it  has  national  vanity  to  work  upon. 
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163.  Our  conclusion  then  is  that  the  destruction  of  life 
in  war  (to  say  nothing  of  other  evils  incidental  to  it  with 
which  we  are  not  here  concerned)  is  always  wrong- doing, 
•with  whomsoever  the  guilt  of  the  wrong-doing  may  lie  ;  that 
only  those  parties  to  a  war  are  exempt  from  a  share  in  the 
gaUt  who  can  truly  plead  that  to  them  war  is  the  only 
means  of  maintaining  the  social  conditions  of  the  moral  de- 
velopment of  man,  and  that  there  have  been  very  few  cases 
in  which  this  plea  could  be  truly  made.  In  saying  this  it  is 
not  forgotten,  either  that  many  virtues  are  called  into 
exercise  by  war,  or  that  wars  have  been  a  means  by  which 
the  movement  of  mankind,  which  there  is  reason  for  con- 
sidering a  progress  to  higher  good,  has  been  carried  on. 
These  facts  do  not  make  the  wrong-doing  involved  in  war 
any  less  so.  If  nothing  is  to  be  accounted  wrong-doing 
through  which  final  good  is  wrought,  we  must  give  up  either 
the  idea  of  there  being  such  a  thing  as  wrong-doing,  or  the 
idea  of  there  being  such  a  thing  as  final  good.  If  final  good 
results  from  the  world  of  our  experience,  it  results  from  pro- 
cesses in  which  wrong-doing  is  an  inseparable  element. 
Wrong-doing  is  voluntary  action,  either  (in  the  deeper  moral 
sense)  proceeding  from  a  will  uninfluenced  by  the  desire  to 
be  good  on  the  part  of  the  agent  (which  may  be  taken  to 
include  action  tending  to  produce  such  action),  or  (in  the 
sense  contemplated  by  the  '  jus  naturse ')  it  is  action  that 
interferes  with  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  free-play  and 
development  of  a  good-will  on  the  part  of  others.  It  may  be 
that,  according  to  the  divine  scheme  of  the  world,  such 
wrong-doing  is  an  element  in  a  process  by  which  men 
gradually  approximate  more  nearly  to  good  (in  the  sense  of 
a  good  will).  We  cannot  think  of  God  as  a  moral  being 
without  supposing  this  to  be  the  case.  But  this  makes  no 
difference  to  wrong-doing  in  those  relations  in  which  it  is 
wrong-doing,  and  with  which  alone  we  are  concerned,  viz. 
in  relation  to  the  will  of  human  agents  and  to  the  results  which 
those  agents  can  foresee  and  intend  to  produce.  If  an  action, 
so  far  as  any  results  go  which  the  agent  can  have  in  view  or 
over  which  he  has  control,  interferes  with  conditions  neces- 
sary to  the  free-play  and  development  of  a  good-will  on  the 
part  of  others,  it  is  not  the  less  wrong-doing  because,  through 
some  agency  which  is  not  his,  the  effects  which  he  intended, 
and  which  rendered  it  wrong-doing,  come  to  contribute  to  an 
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tilterior  good.     Nor,  if  it  ia^oes  from  bad  will  (in  the  BmsA 
explained)^  is  it  less  wrong  (in  the  moral  aense)  because  tldil 
will  is  itself,  in  the  view  of  some  higher  being,  contribatorjj 
to  &  moral  good  which  m  not,  in  whole  or  part,  within 
TOW  of  the  agents,     If  then  war  is  wrong^doing  in  both  1 
abore  senses  (aa  it  is  alwiijs,  at  any  rate  on  the  part  of  tjio 
with  whom  the  ultimate  reaponsibility  for  it  lies),  it  doas  i 
cease  to  be  so  on  acconnt  of  any  good  resalting  from  it  in  i 
scbeme  of  providence, 

104*  *  But,*  it  may  be  asked,  *  are  we  justified  in  stajiuj* 
that  it  is  always  wrong-doLug   on   the  part  of  those  with 
whom  the  nltimate  responsibility  lies?     It  is  admitted  tliAi 
certain  virtues  may  be  evoked  by  war ;  that  it  mn^y  bar 
milts  contributory  to  the  moral  prof^ress  of  mankind ; 
not  the  eliciting  of  these  virtues,  the  prodaction  of  *- 
results,  be  contemplated  by  the  originaiorg  of  war,  and  Uuta 
not  the  origination  of  war,   so    far   as   influenced  by  sucli 
motives,  cease  to  be  wrong-doing  9    It  must  be  adoiitted  tlmt 
Ca^ar^s  wars  in  Gaul  were  unprovoked  wars  of  conquest,  W 
their  effect  was  the  establiahmeDt  of  Ri>man  civilisation  wHf 
its  equal  law  over  a  great  part  of  western  Europe,  in  such  ( 
way  that  it  was  never  wholly  swept  away,  and  that  a  fr, 
manent  influence  in  the   progress   of  the  European  pilitjj 
can  be  traced  to  it.     May  he  not  be  credited  with  havtn| 
had,  however  indefinitely,  sneh  an  effect  els  this  in  fiewf 
Sven  if  his  wish  to  extend  Roman  civilisation  was  second 
ary   to   a   plan   for  raising   an   artuy  by   which   he   nii^h 
master  the  Republic,  is  he  to  have  no  credit  for  tlie  beneli 
cent  results  which  are  admitted  to  have  ensued  from 
BuecesB  of  thtit  plan  ?    May  not  a  similar  justi fication  be  nrj,'t^i 
for  English  wars  in  India '^    If,  a^ain,  the  establishment  ( 
the  civil  unity  of  Germany  and  the  liberation  of  Christfan 
populations  in  Turkey  are  admitted  to  have  been  gains 
mankind,  is  not  that  a  justification  of  the  persons  cone 
in  the  origination  of  the  wars  that  brought  about  those 
results,  so  far  as  they  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  influenced 
by  a  desire  for  them  ?  * 

1G5,  These  objections  might  be  to  the  purpose  if  we  wor 
attempting  the  task  (generally,  if  not  alwaj  s,  an  imposgibli 
one)  of  determining  the  moral  desert,  goml  or  Ul,  of  those  I 
who  have  been  concerned  in  bringing'  this  or  that  war  abont 
Their  tendency  merely  is   to   distribute  the   bl&me  of  tli< 
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f  wrong-doing  involved  in  war,  to  show  how  widely  ramified 
:  is  the  agency  in  that  wrong-doing,  not  to  aflfect  its  character 
^  as  wrong-doing.  If  the  only  way  of  civilising  Gaul  was  to 
■  kill  all  the  people  whom  Csesar's  wars  caused  to  be  killed, 
'  and  if  the  desire  for  civilising  it  was  a  prevailing  motive  in 
Ceesar's  mind,  so  much  the  better  for  Csesar,  but  so  much  the 
:  worse  for  the  other  unassignable  and  innumerable  human 
agents  who  brought  it  about  that  such  an  object  could  only 
be  attained  in  such  a  way.  We  are  not,  indeed,  entitled  to 
say  that  it  could  have  been  brought  about  in  any  other  way. 
It  is  true  to  say  (if  we  know  what  we  are  about  in  saying  it) 
tint  nothing  which  happens  in  the  world  could  have  happened 
otherwise  than  it  has.  The  question  for  us  is,  whether  that 
condition  of  things  which  rendered  e.g.  Csesar's  Gallic  wars, 
with  the  violation  of  human  rights  which  they  involved,  the* 
interference  in  the  case  of  innumerable  persons  with  the 
conditions  under  which  man  can  be  helpful  to  man  (physical 
life  being  the  first  of  these),  the  sine  qua  non  in  the  pro- 
motion of  ulterior  human  welfare,  was  or  was  not  the  work 
of  human  agency.  If  it  was  (and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was,  for  to  what  merely  natural  agency  could  the  necessity 
be  ascribed  9),  then  in  that  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ^  could  ' 
in  which  it  expresses  our  responsibility  for  our  actions,  men 
anUd  have  brought  about  the  good  result  without  the  evil 
means.  They  could  have  done  so  if  they  had  been  better. 
It  was  owing  to  human  wickedness — if  less  on  Ccesar's 
part,  then  so  much  the  more  on  the  part  of  innumerable 
others — that  the  wrong-doing  of  those  wars  was  the  ap- 
propriate means  to  this  ulterior  good.  So  in  regard  to 
the  other  cases  instanced.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  on 
other  means  by  which  the  permanent  paciBcation  of  India, 
or  the  unification  of  Germany,  or  the  liberation  of  Chris- 
tians in  European  Turkey  might  have  been  brought 
aboot;  but  it  is  important  to  beai*  in  mind  that  the  in- 
numerable wrong  acts  involved  in  achieving  them— acta 
wrong,  because  violations  of  the  rights  of  those  directly 
affected  by  them — did  not  cease  to  be  wrong  acts  because 
under  the  given  condition  of  things  the  results  specified 
would  not  have  been  obtained  without  them.  This  given 
condition  of  things  was  not  like  that  (e.g.)  which  compels 
the  castaways  from  a  shipwreck,  so  many  days  from  shore, 
and  with  oxUy  so  much  provision  in  their  boat,  to  draw  lots 
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wliieli  shall   be  tlrrown   overboard.     It  was  a  condition 
things  which  hnrnan  wielcediiess,  through  traceable  aodni^l 
tmceable  cbanDek,  brought  about.     If  the  indiTidcial 
moters  of  wars,  which  through  the  medium  of  multitudlncr 
wrong-doin^  have  yielded  good  to  mankiod,  have  beenreaU 
influenced  bj  a  desii-e  for  any  such  gocMj,^and  much  seep 
cism  is  justified  in  regard  to  such  a  auppositiony— then  i 
much  less  of  the  guilt  of  the  wrong-doing  has  been  thisk 
No  nation,  at  auy  rate,  that  has  taken  part  in  such  wars  < 
feirly  take  credit  for  having  been  governed  by  such  a  moti^ 
It  has  been  either  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  i 
rulers,  or  has  been  animated  by  less  worthy  motiTe®^ ' 
mixed,  but  of  which  perhaps  a  diflmed  desire  for  exciieme 
bas  been  the  most  innocent.     On   what  reaaonable 
can  Englishmen  or  Germans  or  Bussians  claim  that 
several  nations  took  part  in  the  wara  by  which  Ir  "' 
pacifled,    Germany   unified,    Bulgaria   liberated,    u 
dominant  infiuenee  of  a  desire  for  human  good?    KittbTT, 
if  the  action  of  a  national  conscience  in  such   matteri  ii 
possible  at  all,  they  slioiild  take  ghauie  for  tbeir  share  in 
that  general  human  selGshness  which  rendered  certain  co^ 
ditions  of  human  development  only  attainable  bj  such  mfan^ 
166-  (2)  Reverting  then  to  the  qn editions  which  aro&e*  out 
of  the  assertion  of  a  right  to  fi-ee  life  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual man  as  such,  it  appears  tliat  the  first  must  be  ausweri 
in  the  negativ^e-     No  state  of  war  can  make  the  deatmetia 
of  man's  life  by  man  other  than  a  wrong,  though  the  wroa 
is  not  always  chargeable  upon  aE  the  parties  to  a  war. 
Beeond  question  is  virtually  answered  by  what  has  been  ; 
about  the  first-     In  regard  to  the  stata  according  to  i^ 
idea  the  question  could  not  arise,  for  according  to  its  ida 
the  state  is  an  institution  in  which  all  rights  are  harmoii 
oualy  maintained  J  in  which  all  the  capacities  that  gire  ] 
to  rights  have  free-play  giren  to  them.     No  action  in 
own  interest  of  a  state  that  fulfilled  this  idea  could  confli<| 
with  any  true  interest  or  right  of  general  society,  of  the  roe! 
not  subject  to  its  law  taken  as  a  whole.     There  is  no 
thing  as  an   inevitable   conflict  between  states,     Ther^ 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  state  that,  given  a  multiphciij 
of  states,  should  make  the  gain  of  the  one  the  loss  of  tb 
other.    The  more  perfectly  each  one  of  them  attains 

'  [AboT^j  itc.  156.] 
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proper  object  of  giving  free  scope  to  the  capacities  of  all 
;  persons  living  on  a  certain  range  of  territory,  the  easier  it  is 
'j  for  others  to  do  so ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  all  do  so  the 
^  danger  of  conflict  disappears. 

j  167.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imperfect  realisation  of  civil 
f  equality  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  in  certain  states,  is  in 
I'  greater  or  less  degree  a  source  of  danger  to  all.  The  presence 
\  in  states  either  of  a  prerogatived  class  or  of  a  body  of  people 
who,  whether  by  open  denial  of  civil  rights  or  by  restiictive 
laws,  are  thwarted  in  the  free  development  of  their  capa- 
cities, or  of  an  ecclesiastical  organisation  which  disputes 
the  authority  of  the  state  on  matters  of  right  and  thus 
prevents  the  perfect  civil  fusion  of  its  members  with  other 
citizens,  always  breeds  an  imagination  of  there  being  some 
competition  of  interests  between  states.  The  privileged  class 
involuntarily  believes  and  spreads  the  belief  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  state  lies  in  some  extension  without,  not  in 
an  improvement  of  organisation  within.  A  suffering  class 
attracts  sympathy  from  without  and  invites  interference  with 
the  state  which  contains  it ;  and  that  state  responds,  not  by 
healing  the  sore,  but  by  defending  against  aggression  what 
it  conceives  to  be  its  special  interests,  but  which  are  only 
special  on  account  of  its  bad  organisation.  Or  perhaps  the 
suffering  population  overflows  into  another  state,  as  the  Irish 
into  America,  and  there  becomes  a  source  not  only  of  inter- 
nal difficulty  but  of  hostile  feeling  between  it  and  the  state 
where  the  suffering  population  still  survives.  People,  again, 
who,  in  matters  which  the  state  treats  a«  belonging  to  itself, 
take  their  direction  from  an  ecclesiastical  power  external  to 
the  state  under  which  they  live,  are  necessarily  in  certain 
relations  alien  to  that  state,  and  may  at  any  time  prove  a 
source  of  apparently  conflicting  interests  between  it  and  some 
other  state,  which  under  the  influence  of  the  hostile  ecclesi- 
astical power  espouses  their  cause.  Remove  from  European 
states,  as  they  are  and  have  been  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
the  occasions  of  conflict,  the  sources  of  apparently  competing 
interests,  which  arise  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  mentioned, 
—either  from  the  mistaken  view  of  state-interests  which  a 
privileged  class  inevitably  takes,  or  from  the  presence  in 
them  of  oppressed  populations,  or  from  what  we  improperly 
call  the  antagonism  of  religious  confessions, — and  there 
would  not  be  or  have  been  anything  to  disturb  the  peace 
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between  them.     And  it  is  is  to  say  tliat  the  soan^  e^  y 
between  states  lies  in  their  incomplete  fulfil meDt  of  th 
function ;  in  the  fact  that  there  is  some  defect  in  the  moia-J 
tenatice  or  reconciliation  of  rights  among  their  subjects, 

168,  This  is  equally  true  in  regard   to  those  cans4?s  i 
conflict  which  are  loosely  called  *  religions*'     These  do 
arise   out  of  any   diflerences    between    the    couTictiom 
different  people  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  God  or  their  i 
lations  to  Him»  or  the  right  way  of  worshipping  Him. 
arise  either  out  of  some  agression  upon  the  religious  : 
dom  of  ceilain  people,  made  or  allowed  by  the  powers  oft 
state,  which  thus  puts  these  people  in  the  position  of  i 
alien  or  unenfranchised  class,  or  else  out  of  an  aggressioiK 
the  rights  of  the  state  by  some  corporation  calling  itaeij 
spiritual  but  really  claiming  sovereignty  over  men's  i 
in  the  same  relations  in  which  the  state  claims  to  det 
them.     There  would  be  nothing  tending  to  international  dis- 
turbance in  the  fact  that  bodies  of  people  who  worship  Goi 
in  the  Catholic  manner  live  in  a  state  where  the  majoritr 
worship  in  the  Greek  or  Protestant  manner,  and  alongsid* 
of  another  state  where  the  majority  is  Catholic,  but  for  ooe 
or  other  or  both  of   these    circumstancesj   viz.    that  Uie 
Catholic  worship   and  teaching  is   interfered  with  by  the 
Protestant  or  Greek  state,  and  that  Catholics  are  liable  to  a 
direction  by  a  power  which  claims  to  regulate  meu's  trans- 
actions with  each  other  by  a  law  of  its  own,  and  which  m&j 
see  fit  (e.g.)  to  prohibit  the  Catholic  subjects  in  the  Greel'  or 
Protestant  state  from  being  married,  or  haviug  their  parti  in 
buried,  or  their  children  taught  the  necessary  arts^  in  the 
manner  which  the  state  directs*     This  reciprocal  invasion  of 
rightj  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  state  by  the  clmrch 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  restriction  placed  by 
the  sovereign  upon  the  subject's  freedom,  not  of  conscieiK*«^j 
(for  that  is  impossible),  but  of  expressing  his  conscience  ifl 
word  and  act,  has  sometimes  caused  a  state  of  thing« 
which  certain  of  the  subjects  of  a  state  have  been 
aflected  to  another  state  than  to  their  own,  and  in  saeb  t 
case  there  is  an  element  of  natural  hostility  betwi^en  th^J 
states.     An  obvious  instance  to  give  of  this  relation  betweeal 
states  would  have  been  that  between  Bussia  and  Turkey,  i| 
Turkey  could  be  considered  to  have  been  eon^^ti luted  ds  al 
state  at  alL     Perhaps  a  better  instance  would  be  the  positionj 
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i  of  Ireland  in  the  past;  its  disaffection  to  England  and 
r,  gravitation,  first  to  France,  then  to  the  United  States,  caused 
I  chiefly  by  Protestant  penal  laws  which  in  tnm  were  at  least 
I '  provoked  by  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the  church  towards 
the  English  state.  Whenever  a  like  invasion  of  rights  still 
takes  place,  e.g.  in  the  treatment  of  the  Catholic  subjects  of 
Bussia  in  Poland,  in  the  ultramontane  movement  of  resist- 
ftDce  to  certain  requirements  of  the  state  among  the  Catholic 
subjects  of  Glermany,  it  tends  to  international  conflict.  And 
what  is  now  a  somewhat  remote  tendency  has  in  the  past  been 
a  formidable  stimulant  to  war. 

169.  It  is  nothing  then  in  the  necessary  organisation  of 
the  state,  but  rather  some  defect  of  that  organisation  in 
relation  to  its  proper  function  of  maintaining  and  recon- 
ciling rights,  of  giving  scope  to  capacities,  that  leads  to  a 
conflict  of  apparent  interests  between  one  state  and  another. 
The  wrong,  therefore,  which  results  to  human  society  fix)m 
conflicts  between  states  cannot  be  condoned  on  the  ground 
fhat  it  is  a  necessary  incident  of  the  existence  of  states. 
The  wrong  cannot  be  held  to  be  lost  in  a  higher  right, 
which  attaches  to  the  maintenance  of  the  state  as  the 
institution  through  which  alone  the  freedom  of  man  is 
lealised.  It  is  not  the  state,  as  such,  but  this  or  that 
particular  state,  which  by  no  means  fulfils  its  purpose,  and 
might  perhaps  be  swept  away  and  superseded  by  another 
with  advantage  to  the  ends  for  which  the  true  state  exists, 
that  needs  to  defend  its  interests  by  action  injurious  to  those 
oatside  it.  Hence  there  is  no  ground  for  holding  that  a 
state  is  justified  in  doing  whatever  its  interests  seem  to 
require,  irrespectively  of  effects  on  other  men.  If  those 
effects  are  bad,  as  involving  either  a  direct  violation  of 
personal  rights  or  obstruction  to  the  moral  development  of 
society  anywhere  in  the  world,  then  there  is  no  ultimate 
justification  for  the  political  action  that  gives  rise  to  them. 
The  question  can  only  be  (as  we  have  seen  generally  in 
regard  to  the  wrong-doing  of  war),  where  in  particular  the 
blame  lies.  Whether  there  is  any  justification  for  a  par- 
tacolar  state,  which  in  defence  of  its  interests  inflicts  an 
iiqnxj  on  some  portion  of  mankind;  whether,  e.g.,  the 
Oermans  are  justifled  in  holding  Metz,  on  the  supposition 
that  their  tenure  of  such  a  thoroughly  French  town  neces- 
sarily thwarts  in   many  ways  the  healthy  activity  of  the 
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inhabitauts,  or  the  English  in  carrjiag  fire  and  sword  intfl 
Afghan istan  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  a  scientific  frontict ;l 
this  roust  depend  (1)  on  the  nature  of  the  interests  \hm\ 
defended  J  (2)  on  the   impossibility  of  otherwise  defeodbg 
them,  (3)  on  the  question  how  thej  came  to  be  enda^^er^l 
If  thej  are  interests  of  which  the  maintenance  is  esspntiall 
t^  those  end  a  as  a  means  to  which  the  state  has  its  Talae-,  if 
the  state  which  defends  them  has  not  itself  been  a  joint* 
cause  of  their  being  endangered,  and  if  thej   cannot  te 
defended  except  at  the   cost  of  injary  to  some  portion  of 
niankindj  then  the  state  which  defends  them  is  clear  of  tli** 
guilt  of  that  injury*     But  the  guilt  m  removed  from  it  onlj 
to  be  somewhere  elsBj  however  wide  its  distribution  may  be. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  second  question 
eonld  ever  be  answered  altogether  in  favour  of  a  state  wliicli 
finds  it  necessary  to  protect  its  interests  at  the  cost  of  in- 
flicting an  injury  on  mankind, 

170,  It  will   be  said,  perhaps,  that  these  formal  argu- 
ments in  proof  of  the  wrong-doing  involved  in  war,  and 
the  uiijn8tifia.bility  of  the  policy  which  nations  ooiistuiti)( 
adopt  in  defence  of  their  apparent  interests*  carry  verf 
little  conviction ;  that  a  state  is  not  an  abstract  complei 
institutions  for  the  maintenance  of  rights,  but  a  mi t ion,  & 
people,  possessing  such  institutions ;  that  the  nation  has  itfl 
passions  which  in  ev^  it  ably  lead  it  to  judge  all  questions  of 
international  right  from  its  own  point  of  view,  and  to 
sider  its  apparent  national  interests  as  justifying  anything  J 
that  if  it  were  other wise^  if  the  cosmopolitan  point  of  vien 
could  be  adopted  by  nations,  patriotism  wonld  be  at  an  end ; 
that  whether  this  be  desirable  or  no,  snch  an  extinction  of 
national   passions  is  impossible;  that  while  they  continue, 
wars  are  as   inevitable  between  nations  as  they  would  be 
between  individuals,   if    individuals  were  Kving  in   what 
philosophers  have  imagined  to  be  the  state  of  nature,  with- 
out recognition  of  a  common  superior ;  that  nations  in  short  i 
are  in  the  position  of  men  judging  their  own  causes,  wliirfi 
it  is  admitted  that  no  one  can  do  impartially;  and  that  this] 
state  of  things  cannot  be  altered  without  the  establish laewl  | 
of  a  common  constraining  power,  which  would  mean  th^  ' 
extinction  of  the  life  of  independent  states, — a  result  as  an* 
desirable  as  it  is  unattainable.     Projects  of  perpetual  p»a«!e, 
to  be  logical,  must  be  projects  of  all-embracing  empire- 
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171.  Tbere  is  some  cogency  in  language  of  this  kind.  It 
is  true  tliat  when  we  speak  of  a  state  as  a  living  agency,  we 
mean,  not  an  institution  or  complex  of  institutions,  but  a 
nation  organised  in  a  certain  way ;  and  that  members  of  the 
natioii  in  their  corporate  or  associated  action  are  animated 
by  <*ertain  passions^  arising  out  of  their  association,  which, 
thongh  not  egoistic  relatively  to  the  individual  subjects  of 
them  (for  they  are  motives  to  self-sacrifice),  may^  in  their 
influence  on  the  dealings  of  one  nation  with  another^  have 
an  effect  analogous  to  that  which  egoistic  passionst  properly 
so  called,  have  upon  the  dealings  of  individuals  with  each 
other.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
national  passion,  which  in  any  good  sense  is  simply  the 
public  spirit  of  the  good  citizen,  may  take,  and  every  day 
Is  taking,  directions  which  lead  to  no  collision  between  one 
nation  and  another ;  (or,  to  say  the  same  thing  negatively, 
that  it  is  utterly  false  to  speak  as  if  the  desire  for  one's  own 
nation  to  show  more  military  strength  than  others  were  the 
only  or  the  right  form  of  patriotism)  ;  and  that  though  a 
nation,  with  national  feeling  of  its  own,  must  everywhere 
underlie  a  state,  properly  so  called,  yet  still,  just  so  far  as 
the  perfect  organisation  of  rights  within  each  nation,  which 
entitles  it  to  be  called  a  state,  is  attained,  the  occasions  of 
confiict  between  nations  disappear ;  and  again,  that  by  the 
same  process,  just  so  far  as  it  is  satisfactorily  earned  out, 
an  organ  of  expression  and  action  is  established  for  each 
nation  in  dealing  with  other  nations,  which  is  not  really 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  same  egoistic  passions  in 
dealing  with  the  government  of  another  nation  as  embroil 
individuals  with  each  other.  The  love  of  mankind,  no 
doubt,  needs  to  be  particularised  in  order  to  have  any 
power  over  life  and  action*  Just  as  there  can  be  no  true 
friendship  except  towards  this  or  that  individual,  so  there 
can  be  no  true  public  spirit  which  is  not  localised  in  some 
way*  The  man  whose  desire  to  serve  his  kind  is  not  centred 
primarily  in  some  home,  radiating  from  it  to  a  eomninne,  a 
munimpality,  and  a  nation,  presumably  has  no  effectual 
desire  to  serve  his  kind  at  alL  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  localised  or  nationalised  philanthropy  should  take 
the  form  of  a  jealousy  of  other  nations  or  a  desire  to  fight 
them,  personally  or  by  proiy.  Those  in  whom  it  is  strongest 
ari?    every  day  expressing  it  in  good  works  which  benefit 
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tlieir  fellow^itizens  without  interfering  with  the  men  rf 
other  nations.  Those  who  from  time  to  time  talk  of  the 
need  of  a  great  war  to  bring  unselfigh  impulaea  into  pUj, 
give  ns  reason  to  suspect  that  they  are  too  selfish  themseiiei 
to  reeogntae  the  unselfish  activity  that  is  going  on  aU  round 
them.  Till  all  the  methods  have  been  exhausts  by  which 
nature  can  be  brought  into  the  service  of  man»  tiO  society 
is  so  orgnnised  that  everyone's  capacities  have  free  scope  for 
their  development,  there  is  no  need  to  resort  to  war  for  i 
field  in  which  patriotism  may  display  itself, 

172.  In  fact,  just  so  far  as  states  are  thoroughly  fonned, 
the  diversion  of  patriotism  into  the  military  channel  teods 
to  come  to  an  end.  It  is  a  survival  from  a  condition  d 
things  in  which,  as  yet,  the  state,  in  the  full  sense,  waa  noti 
iji  the  sense,  namely,  that  in  each  territory  controlled  by  & 
single  independent  government,  the  rights  of  all  persons,  u 
founded  on  their  capacitiGs  for  contributing  to  a  common 
good,  are  equally  established  by  one  system  of  law.  If  each 
separately  governed  territory'  were  iuhahitad  by  a  people  to 
organised  within  itself  ^  there  would  be  nothing  to  lead  to  thii 
a^isociation  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  good  citizen  with  mih- 
tarj  aggressiveness, — an  association  which  belongs  properly 
not  to  the  iroMriia^  but  to  the  Svva^nia,  The  Greek  states, 
however  complete  might  be  the  equality  of  their  citi^en^ 
among  themselves,  were  aU  Swaimim  in  relation  to  some 
subject  populations,  and,  as  such,  jealous  of  each  other*  The 
Peloponnesian  war  was  eminently  a  wax  of  rival  Buv&tfrmm* 
And  those  liabits  and  institutions  and  modes  of  feeling  in 
Europe  of  the  present  day,  which  tend  to  intematiotml 
conflict^  are  either  survivals  from  the  Swa^nlai  of  the  past, 
or  arise  out  of  the  very  incomplete  manner  in  which,  ^ 
yet,  over  most  of  Europe  the  waXtrsia  has  superseded  the 
Bvpm<m(a,  Patriotism,  in  that  special  military  sense  ia 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  public  spirit,  is  not  the  tempet 
of  the  citizen  dealing  with  fellow- citizens,  or  with  men  i^ho 
are  themselves  citizens  of  their  several  states,  but  that  of  tit* 
follower  of  the  feudal  chief,  or  of  the  member  of  a  privilege 
class  conscious  of  a  power,  resting  ultimately  on  force,  over 
an  inferior  populatiooj  or  of  a  nation  holding  empire  oter 
other  nations. 

173,  Standing  armies^  {Lgf^ini  though  existing  on  a  larger  j 
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sscale  laow  than  ever  before^  are  not  products  of  the  civilisa- 
ticfn  of  Europe^  but  of  the  predominance  over  that  civilisation 
of  the  old  Swaa-retai.  The  inSuenoee  which  have  given  rise 
to  and  keep  op  those  armies  essential! j  belong  to  a  state  of 
thiBgs  in  which  mankind — ^even  European  mankind — is  not 
vet  thoronghlj  organised  into  political  life.  Roughly  som- 
tnarised,  tbej  are  these:  {1).  The  temporary  confiscation  by 
Napoleon  to  his  own  account  of  the  products  of  the  French 
Bevolutioo^  which  thus,  though  founded  on  a  true  idea  of 
a  citizenship  in  which  not  the  few  only,  but  all  men,  should 
partake,  for  the  time  issued  in  a  Buvaareia  over  the  countries 
which  most  directly  felt  the  effects  of  the  revolution. 
i2).  The  oonsequent  revival  in  dynastic  forms,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  antagonism  to  France,  of  national  life  in  Germany* 
(S).  The  aspiration  after  national  unity  elsewhere  in  Europe, 
— a  movement  wljich  must  precede  the  organisation  of  states 
on  a  sound  basis,  and  for  the  time  readily  yields  itself  to 
direction  by  a  Bwaa-Teia,  (4),  The  existence,  over  aU  the 
Slavonic  side  of  Europe,  of  populations  which  are  only  just 
beginning  to  make  any  approach  to  political  life — the  life 
of  the  irokiTiia^  or  *  ci?ita8 ' — and  still  offer  a  tempting  field 
to  the  ambition  of  rival  BvvtMmiai^  Austrian^  Russian,  and 
Turkish  (which,  indeed,  are  by  no  means  to  be  put  on  a 
level,  but  are  alike  as  not  resting  on  a  basis  of  citizenship). 
(5).  The  tenure  of  a  great  Indian  empire  by  England,  which 
not  only  gives  it  a  military  character  which  would  not  be- 
long to  it  simply  as  a  stat^,  but  brings  it  into  outward 
relations  with  the  Sm^aaritai  just  spoken  of.  This  is  no 
doubt  a  very  incomplete  account  of  the  influences  which 
have  combined  to  *  turn  Europe  into  a  great  camp  *  (a  very 
exaggerated  expression);  but  it  may  serve  to  show  what  a 
fuller  account  would  show  more  clearly,  that  the  military 
system  of  Europe  is  no  necessftry  incident  of  the  relations 
between  i  a  dependent  states,  but  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
organisation  of  state-life,  even  with  those  peoples  that  have 
been  brought  under  its  influence  at  all,  is  still  so  incomplete* 
174.  The  more  complete  that  organisation  becomes,  the 
more  the  motives  and  occasions  of  international  conflict 
tend  to  disappear,  while  the  bonds  of  unity  become  stronger* 
The  latter  is  the  case,  if  for  no  other  reason,  yet  for  this  | 
that  the  better  organ isntion  of  the  state  means  treer  scope 
to  the  individual  (not  necessaiily  to  do  as  he  likes,  e.g.  in 
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the  buying  and  selling  of  alcohol,  but  in  snch  deTelopmeiii 
of  activity  as  is  good  on  the  Tvbole),     This  again  isaeans  frei 
intercourse   between  memberfi  of  one  state   and  those  of 
another,   and   in   particular  more   freedom  of  trade.    M 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  wholesome  trade  are  really  based  J 
on   special   class-interests,  and   crust    disappear   with  the  I 
realisation  of  that  idea  of  indiTidual  right,  fonnded  on  thi 
capacity  of  every  man  for  free  coiitribntion  to  social  good, 
which  is  the  true  idea  of  the  state*    And  aa  txade  betweca  I 
members  of  difierent  states  becomes  freer  and  more  ftdl,  thei 
sense  of  common  interests  between  them,  which  wax  would! 
infringe^  becomes  stronger.     The  bond  of  peace  ihus  est»-] 
blished  is  sometimes  depreciated  as  a  selfish  one,  but  it : 
be  no  more  selfish  than  that  which  keeps  the  peace 
members  of  the  same  state,  who  have  no  acquaititanee  with] 
each  other.     In  one  case  as  in  the  other  it  maj  be  said  th&iJ 
the  individual  tries  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace  bec&Q 
he  knows  that  he  has  more  to  gain  than  to  lose  by  it.    In 
the  latter  case,  however,  this  account  of  the  matter  woold 
be,  to  saj  the  least,  insufficient.     The  good  citizen  obsenr^ 
tlie  law  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  not  from  any  fear  of  conse- 
quences to  himself  if  he  did  not,  but  from  an  idea  of  Uw 
mutual  respect  by  men  for  each  other's  rights  as  that  whicfi 
should  be  an  idea  which  has  become  habitual  with  him,  snd 
regulates  his  conduct  without  his  asking  any  questions  about 
it,     There  was  a  time^  however,  when  this  idea  onlj  thus 
acted  spontaneously  iu  regulating  a  man^s  action  towardi 
his  family  or  immediate  neighbours  or  friends,     Consideri- 
tions  of  interest  were  the  medium  through  which  a  wider 
range  of  persons  came  to  be  brought  within  its  range.     Aai 
thuSj  although  considerations  of   an  identity  of  iuteresU, 
arising  out  of  trade,  may  be  the  occasion  of  men's  recog-  J 
nising  in  men  of  other   nations   those   rights  which 
violates,  there  is  no  reason  why,  upon  that  occasion 
through  the  familiarity  which  trade  brings  about,  an  idea  ^ 
justice^  as  a  relation  which  should  subsist  betvireen  aU  man- 
kind as  well  as  between  members  of  the  mme  state,  may 
not  come  to  act  on  men's  minds   us  independently  of  all 
calculation  of  their  several  interests  as  does  the  idea  which . 
regulates  the  conduct  of  the  good  citizen. 

175.  If  the  necessary  or  impelling  power  of  the  idea  ol 
what  is  due  from  members  of  difierent  nations  to  each  ot 
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is  weak,  it  nmst  be  observed  on  the  other  hand  that  the 
individual  members  of  a  nation  have  no  such  apparent 
interest  in  their  government's  dealing  unfairly  with  another 
nation  as  one  individual  may  have  in  getting  the  advantage 
of  another.  Thus,  so  far  as  this  idea  comes  to  form  part  of 
the  habit  of  men's  minds,  there  ceases  to  be  anything  in  the 
passions  of  the  people  which  a  government  represents  to 
stimulate  the  government  to  that  unfairness  in  dealing  with 
another  government,  to  which  an  individual  might  be  moved 
by  self-seeking  passions  in  dealing  with  another  individual, 
in  the  absence  of  an  impartial  authority  having  power  over 
both.  If  at  the  same  time  the  several  governments  are 
purely  representative  of  the  several  peoples,  as  they  should 
become  with  the  due  organisation  of  the  state,  and  thus 
have  no  dynastic  interests  of  their  own  in  embroiling  one 
nation  with  another,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  arrive  at  a  passionless  impartiality  in  dealing 
with  each  other,  which  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
individual  in  defending  his  own  cause  against  another.  At 
any  rate,  if  no  government  can  ever  get  rid  of  some  bias  in 
its  own  favour,  there  remains  the  possibility  of  mediation  in 
cases  of  dispute  by  disinterested  governments.  With  the 
abatement  of  national  jealousies  and  the  removal  of  those 
deeply-seated  causes  of  war  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
connected  with  the  deficient  organisation  of  states,  the 
dream  of  an  international  court  with  authority  resting  on 
the  consent  of  independent  states  may  come  to  be  realised. 
Such  a  result  may  be  very  remote,  but  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  intrinsic  nature  of  a 
system  of  independent  states  incompatible  with  it,  but  that 
on  the  contrary  every  advance  in  the  organisation  of  man- 
kind into  states  in  the  sense  explained  is  a  step  towards  it. 
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L,  THE  niGET  OF  TEE  STATE  TO  FUNISS. 


176,  (3)  We  come  cow  to  the  third  of  the  qQeatioBsj 
raised '  in  regard  to  the  individaara  right  to  free  life,  the  | 
questioti  under  what  conditions  that  right  may  be  forfeited ; 


the  question,  in  other  words,  of  the  state's  right  of  pnnish- 
.e-  the  power  secured  by  social  recog*! 
nition)    of  free   life   in  every  man   resta  on   the   assumed 


capacity  in  every  man  of  free  action  contributory  to  sociaJ 
good  (*  free '  in  the  sense  of  determiued  by  the  idea  of  a  i 
common  good.  Animals  may  and  do  eoDtribute  to  the  good  j 
of  man,  but  not  thus  *  freely '  )*  This  right  on  the  part  of  j 
associated  men  implies  the  right  on  their  part  to  preTcut  ^ 
gueh  actions  as  interfere  with  the  possibility  of  free  action 
contributory  to  social  good.  This  constitutes  the  right  of  j 
punisbment,  the  right  ao  far  to  use  force  upon  a  person  I 
(to  treat  him  as  an  animal  or  a  thing)  as  may  be  necessaiy  ] 
to  save  others  from  this  interference. 

177<  Under  what  conditions  a  person  needs  to  be  thui 
dealt  with,  what  particular  actions  on  his  part   constitote 
such  an  interference,  u  a  question    which  can  only  be  | 
answered  when  we  have  coDsidered  what  powers  in  particular 
need  to  be  secured  to  individuals  or  to  officials  in  order  to  ' 
the  possibility  of  free  action  of  the  kind  described.    Every 
such  power  is  a  right  of  which  the  violation,  if  intended  in  i 
a  violation  of  a  rigbt,  requires  a  punishment,  of  which  the! 
kind  and  amount  must  depend  on  the  relative  importance  of] 
the  right  aod  of  the  extent  to  wh'.ch  its  general  exercise  is  I 
threatened.     Thus  every  theory  of  rights  in  detaO  must  be  I 
followed   by,  or  indeed  implies,  a  corresponding  theory  of  I 
punishment  in  detail,  a  theory  which  considers  what  par- 1 
ticular  acts  are  punishable,  and  how  they  should  be  punished* 
The  latter  cannot  precede  the  former :  all  that  can  be  dond  | 

*  [Above,  sec.  166.] 
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iiere  h  fiirther  to  consider  what  geDeral  rules  of  punisU- 
leiit  are  implied  in  the  principle  on  which  we  hold  all  right 
bt  punishment  to  rest,  and  how  far  in  the  actual  practice  of 
funiahment  that  principle  has  been  realised* 

178.  It  is  commonly  asked  whether  punishment  according 
ite  proper  nature  is  retributive  or  preventive  or  reforma- 
jry.  The  true  answer  is  that  it  is  and  shoald  be  all  three, 
Phe  statement,  however^  that  the  punishment  of  the  criminal 
by  the  state  is  retributive^  though  true  in  a  sense  that  will 
explained  directly,  yet  so  readily  lends  itself  to  a  mis- 
ideratanding,  that  it  is  perhaps  best  avoided.  It  is  not  true 
the  sense  that  in  legal  punishment  as  it  should  be  there 
arvives  any  element  of  private  veng^ince^  of  the  desire  on 
le  part  of  the  individual  who  has  received  a  hurt  from 
aother  to  inBict  an  equivalent  hart  in  return-  It  Is  true 
fchat  the  beginning  of  punishment  by  the  state  first  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  regulation  of  private  vengeance,  but  it  is 
not  therefore  to  be  supposed  that  punishment  by  the  stat** 
is  in  any  wny  a  continuation  of  private  vengeance.  It  is  the 
esseoce  of  tlie  former  to  suppress  and  supersede  the  latter, 
but  it  only  does  so  gradually^  just  as  righti  in  actuality  are 
only  formed  gradually.  Private  vengeance  belongs  to  the 
state  of  thincTS  in  which  rights  are  not  as  yet  actualised;  in 
the  sense  that  the  powers  which  it  is  for  the  social  good  that 
a  man  should  be  allowed  to  exercise,  are  not  yet  secured  to 
him  by  society.  In  proportion  as  they  are  actualised,  th© 
pxerci^e  of  private  vengeauce  must  cease,  A  rir^M  of  pri- 
ite  vengeance  is  an  impossibility ;  for^  just  so  far  as  the 
igennce  is  private,  the  individual  in  executing  it  m 
ig  a  power  not  derived  from  society  nor  regulated 
(^ce  to  social  good,  and  such  a  power  is  not  m 
light.  Hence  the  view  commonly  taken  by  writers  of  the 
rrieventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  implies  an  entire  mis- 
aception  of  the  nature  of  a  right ;  the  view,  vix.,  that  theni 
st  existed  rights  of  self-defence  and  self- vindication  on  the 
irt  of  individuals  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  that  these  came 
be  devolved  on  a  power  representing  all  indi  vidua  Is,  so 
aat  the  state's  right  of  using  force  acjainst  those  men  who 
or  threaten  force  against  otber  men,  is  merely  the  sum 
equivalent  of  the  private  rights  which  individuals  would 
gverally  possess  if  there  were  no  public  equivalent  for  them. 
Ilia  ifi  to  suppose  tbat  to  have  been  a  right  which  in  truth. 
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under  the  supposed  conditions,  would  merelj  have  been 
animal  impulse  and  power,  and  public  right  (which  is  a 
pleouasmi  for  all  right  is  public)  to  have  resulted  from  the 
eombiuation  of  these  animal  impulses  and  powen;  itis  tii 
suppose  that  from  a  state  of  things  in  which  *  homo  homini 
lupus/  by  mere  combination  of  wolfish  impukes,  there  eoulA^ 
result  the»state  of  things  in  which  '  homo  homini  deus,' 

179-  In  a  state  of  thin^  in  which  private  vengeance 
hurt  inflicted  was  the  universal  practice,  there  could  be  no 
at  all.  In  the  most  primitive  society  in  which  rights  can 
it  must  at  least  within  the  limits  of  the  family  be  snpprei 
by  that  authority  of  the  family  or  its  head  which  first  ood- 
stitutes  rights*  In  such  a  society  it  is  only  on  the  meml 
of  another  family  that  a  man  may  retaliate  at  pleas 
wrong  done  to  him,  and  then  the  vengeance  is  not>  strictly 
speaking,  taken  by  individual  upon  individual,  though  indi- 
viduals may  be  severally  the  agent  and  patient  of  it,  but  hy^ 
family  upon  family.  Just  because  there  is  as  yet  no  idea  of 
a  state  independent  of  ties  of  birtli,  much  less  of  a  universal 
society  from  relation  to  which  a  man  derives  rights,  there  is 
no  idea  of  rights  attaching  to  him  as  a  citizen  or  as  a  man, 
but  only  as  a  member  of  a  family.  That  social  right,  which 
is  at  once  a  right  of  society  over  the  individual,  and  a  right 
which  society  communicates  and  secures  to  the  individual, 
appears,  so  far,  only  as  a  control  exercised  by  the  family 
over  its  members  in  their  dealings  with  each  other,  as  an 
authorisation  which  it  gives  them  in  prosecuting  their  quar- 
rels with  members  of  another  family,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  a  certain  extent  as  a  limitation  on  the  manner  in  which 
feuds  between  families  may  be  carried  on,  a  limitation 
generally  dependent  on  some  religious  authority  equally 
recc^nised  by  the  families  at  feud* 

180.  From  this  state  of  things  it  is  a  long  step  to  the 
regime  of  law  in  a  duly  constituted  state.  Under  it  the  arm 
of  the  state  alone  is  the  organ  through  which  force  may  be 
exercised  on  the  individual ;  the  individual  is  prohibited 
from  averting  violence  by  violence,  except  so  far  as  is  uece^ 
sary  for  the  immediate  protection  of  life,  and  altogether 
from  avenging  wrong  done  to  him,  on  the  understanding  that 
the  society,  of  which  he  is  an  organ  and  &om  which  be 
derives  his  rights,  being  injured  in  every  injury  to  him,  duly 
protects  him  against  injury,  and  when  it  fails  to  prevent 
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gury  from  being  done,  inflicts  such  punisliEiiexit  on 
nder  as  is  oecessary  for  future  protectian*  But  tlie 
from  the  one  state  of  things  to  the  other,  thou^jh  a 
je,  consists  in  the  further  development  of  that  social 
which  properly  speaking  was  the  only  right  the 
lal  ever  had,  and  from  the  first*  or  ever  since  a 
ent  family  tie  existed^  was  present  aa  a  qiialif;^ing 
training  element  in  the  exercise  of  private  vengeance 
B  that  exercise  partook  at  all  in  the  nature  of  a  right, 
icess  is  not  a  continuance  of  private  vengeance  under 
forms,  but  a  gradual  suppression  of  it  by  the  fuller 
ion   of  the  higher  principle  which   all  along  con- 

;  But  it  win  be  asked,  how  upon  this  \iew  of  the 
of  punishment  as  inflicted  by  the  state  it  can  be  con- 

retributoiy*  If  no  private  vengeanccj  no  vengeance 
njured  individual,  is  involved  in  punishment,  there 
no  vengeance  in  it  at  alL     The  conception  of  venge- 

quite  inappropriate  to  the  action  of  society  or  the 
I  the  criminal,  The  state  cannot  be  supposed  capable 
ictive  passion.     Nor,  if  the  essence  of  crime  is  a  wrong 

society,  does  it  admit  of  retaliation  upon  the  person 
ting  iL  A  hurt  done  to  an  individual  can  be  requited 
infliction  of  a  like  hurt  upon  the  person  who  has  done 

no  equivalent  of  wrong  done  to  society  can  be  paid 
i  the  doer  of  it. 

,  It  IB  true  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  national 
or  revenge '  (France  and  Germany) ;  and,  if  a  state  = 
ti  organised  in  a  certain  way,  why  should  it  not  be 
la  of  vindictive  passion '  9  No  doubt  there  is  a  unity 
lug  among  the  members  of  a  nation  which  makes 
el  any  loss  of  strength,  real  or  apparent^  sustained  by 
ion  in  its  corporate  character,  aa  a  hurt  or  disgrace  to 
Ives,  which  they  instinctively  desire  to  revenge.     The 


»]  right,*  i.n  right  hdtmging 
«tj  of  pe^raoas  recogmstng  a 
pid,  and  belonging  thfO^ 
lip  of  the  society  to  the  Mreml 
»agti eating  it.     The  aodetj  to 

right  bblangs^  i^  in  priuciple 
Wity  a  NKfiety  of  aIL  men  bm 

CApabk  of    free  iotorcourso 

,  oth^  by  the  organ ififiti on  of 

Actimlly  at  tinst  it  i&  oulj 


this  tKf  thai  fumily ;  th^^D  iome  aasocia^ 
tion  of  fiinii]i«$;  flnnlty  the  i(Ate,  m 
including  aU  othpr  fijrms  of  tLssocintioEi, 
r^cwnoiJing  the  rights  which  arise  out 
of  them,  and  thuK  the  mo«t  perfiiet 
medium  through  which  the  indivirJuiLl 
Cfin  contribute  to  the  good  of  mankind 
and  mankifid  to  Urn. 

^  '  Happ;  shall  he  he  Ihat  ti^irttidstb 
the«  m  thou  ha^  eenred  us.' 
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corporate  feeling  is  so  Btrong  that  indiTiduals  feel  themseltei 
several! J  hurt  in  the  supposed  hurt  of  the  nation-  But  when 
it  is  said  that  a  crime  is  an  offence  against  the  state,  it  is  not 
meant  that  tlte  body  of  persons  forming  the  nation  feel  any 
hurt  in  the  sense  in  which  the  person  robbed  or  wounds 
does,  such  a  hurt  as  ei^citea  a  natural  desire  for  rerenge. 
What  is  meant  is  that  there  is  a  violation  of  a  system  of 
rights  which  the  nation  has,  no  doubt,  an  interest  in  mmn- 
tainingy  biit  a  purely  social  interest,  quite  different  from 
the  egoistic  interest  of  the  individual  of  which  the  desire 
for  vengeance  ie  a  form,  A  nation  is  capable  of  vindictivsj 
feeling,  but  not  so  a  nation  as  acting  through  the  meditm 
of  a  settled,  impartial,  general  law  for  the  maintenaDce 
lights^  and  that  is  what  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  the  statt 
as  that  against  which  crimes  are  committed  and  which 
punishes  them. 

183.  It  is  true  that  when  a  crimB^  a  certaio  sort,  e*g^  tk^ 
cold-blooded  murder,  has  i»een  committed^  a  popular 
pathy  with  the  sufferer  is  excited,  which  expresses  itself  tQ 
tha  wish  to  ^«erve  out'  the  murderer.  This  has  some 
semblaoce  to  the  desire  for  personal  revenge,  biit  is  reallj 
quite  di^^^eat^  beeattie  not  eg(.»istie.  Indignation 
wrong  done  to  another  has  tiothing  in  common  with  a  i 
to  revenge  a  wrong  done  to  oneself.  It  borrows  the  langnagtl 
of  private  revenge j  just  as  the  love  of  God  borrows  the 
language  of  sensuous  affection.  Such  indignation  is  inn 
separable  from  the  interest  in  social  well-being,  and  along 
with  it  is  the  chief  agent  in  the  establishment  and  mainU*-! 
nance  of  legal  punishments  Law  indeed  is  necessarily  geneml* 
while  indignation  is  particular  in  its  reference ;  and  ic- 
cordingly  the  treatment  of  any  particular  crime,  so&ras^ 
determined  by  law,  cannot  coi*respond  with  the  indignati 
which  the  crime  exeites ;  but  the  law  merely  determines  t!»s 
general  category  under  which  the  crime  falls,  and  fii^ 
certain  limits  to  the  punishment  that  may  be  inflicted  ntide 
that  category.  Within  those  limits  discretion  is  left  to  the 
judge  as  to  the  sentence  that  he  passes,  and  his  sentence  i^ 
in  part  influenced  by  the  sort  of  indigtiation  which  in  the 
given  state  of  public  sentiment  the  crime  is  calculated  l^j 
excite  I  though  generally  much  more  by  his  opinion  as  to  tlifl 
amount  of  terror  required  for  the  prevention  of  preval^w^ 
crime.    Now  what  is  it  in  punishment  that  this  indignatio 
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demands  9  If  oot  tlie  soi©  foundation  of  public  pumgliment, 
it  Is  yet  inseparable  from  that  public  ioterest,  on  which  the 
sjntem  of  rights,  with  the  correspouding  system  of  punish- 
ments protective  of  rights,  depends.  la  whatever  sense 
then  this  indignation  demanda  retribution  in  pumahmeut, 
in  that  sense  retribution  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary 
element  in  puxiishment.  It  demands  retribution  in  the  sense 
of  demanding  that  the  criminal  should  have  his  due,  should 
be  dealt  with  according  to  his  deserts,  should  he  punished 
jnstlj* 

184,  This  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  an  eqnivatenca 
between  the  amount  of  snflfering  inflicted  by  the  criminal  and 
that  which  he  snstains  in  punishment*  The  amount  of 
snffering  which  is  caused  by  any  crime  is  really  as  incalcu- 
lable aa  that  which  the  criminal  endures  in  punishment, 
whatever  the  punishment.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  death 
for  murder  that  there  is  any  appearance  of  equivalence 
between  the  two  sufferings,  and  in  this  case  the  appearance 
is  quite  superficiaU  The  suffering  involved  in  death  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  circumstances,  which  are  absoUit^y 
different  in  the  case  of  the  murdered  man  and  in  that  of  the 
man  executed  for  murder.  When  a  man  is  imprisoned  with 
hard  labour  for  robbery,  there  is  not  even  an  appearance  of 
equivalence  of  suffering  between  the  crime  and  the  punish- 
ment. In  what  then  does  the  justice  of  a  punishment,  or  its 
correspondence  with  the  criminars  deserts  consist  ?  It  will 
not  do  to  say  that  these  terms  merely  represent  the  result 
of  an  association  of  ideas  between  a  crime  and  the  penalty 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  inflicted  on  it ;  that  society 
lias  come  to  attach  certain  penalties  to  certain  actions  as  a 
result  of  the  experience  (I)  of  suffering  and  loss  caused  by 
those  acta,  and  (2)  of  the  bind  of  suffering  of  which  the  ei- 
pectation  will  deter  men  from  doin^  them ;  and  that  these 
penalties  having  become  customary,  the  onlookers  and  the 
eiiminal  himself,  when  one  of  them  is  inflicted,  feel  that  be 
liait  got  what  was  to  be  expected,  and  call  it  his  due  or  desert 
or  a  just  punishment.  If  this  were  the  true  account  of  the 
matter,  there  would  be  nothing  to  ejcplain  the  difference 
between  the  emotion  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  a  just 
punishment  inflicted,  or  the  demand  that  it  should  be  in- 
flicted, on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  that  excited  bj  the 
light  of  physical  suffering  following  according  to  the  usual 
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oonTBe  of  things  npon  a  physical  combination  of  cirmm- 
staaees,  or  the  expectation  that  such  suffering  will  follow- 
If  it  is  aaid  that  the  ditferenee  is  explained  bj  the  fact  thjii 
in  the  one  case  both  the  antecedent  (the  criminal  act)  and 
the  consequent  represent  voluntary  human  agency,  while  in 
the  other  they  do  not*  we  reply,  Just  so,  but  for  that  reason 
the  conception  of  a  piitiishment  as  just  differs  wholly  from 
any  conception  of  it  that  could  result  either  from  its  Wivi: 
customary,  or  from  the  infliction  of  such  punishment  bavn  , 
been  commonly  found  a  means  for  protecting  us  against  hurt. 

185<  Tlie  idea  of  punishment  implies  on  the  side  of  thfti 
person  punished  at  once  a  capiieity  for  determination  by  thd^ 
conception  of  a  common  or  public  goodj  or  in  other  worAf 
practical  understanding  of  the  natui*e  of  rights  as  foe 
on  relations  to  such  public  good,  and  an  actuaJ  violation  ot  ( 
right  or  omission  to  fulfil  an  obligation,  the  right  or  oV 
tion  being  one  of  which  the  agent  might  have  been  awa 
and  the  Tiolation  or  omission    one  which  he  might  ha^^ 
prevented.   On  the  side  of  the  authority  punishing,  it  implie 
equally  a  conception  of  right  founded  on  relation  to  public 
goodj  and  one  which,  unlike  that  on  the  part  of  the  criminal, 
is  realised  in  act ;  a  conception  of  which  the  punitive  act^  m 
founded  on  a  consideration  of  wliat  is  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  rights,  is  the  logical  expression,     A  punishmenl 
is  unjust  if  either  element  is    absent ;  if  either  the 
punished  is  not  a  violation  of  known  rights  or  an  omisaifti 
to  fulfil  known  obligations  of  a  kind  which  the  agent  migh^ 
have  prevented,  or  the  punishment  is  one  that  is  not 
quired  for  the  maintenance  of  rights,  or  (which  comes  to 
the  same  thing),  if  the  ostensible  rights  for  the  maintenanc 
of  which  the  punishment  is  required  are  not  real  rights,  ar«1 
not  liberties  of  action  or  acquisition  which  there  is  any  w«l 
public  interest  in  maintain  ing- 

186.  When  the  specified  conditions  of  just  punishjnent 
are  fulfilled,  the  person  punished  himself  recognises  it  m 
just,  as  his  due  or  desert,  and  it  is  so  recognised  by  thai 
onlooker  who  thinks  himself  into  the  situation.  The  crimiiiJil  J 
being  susceptible  to  the  idea  of  public  good,  and  through  it 
to  the  idea  of  rights,  though  this  idea  has  not  been  stron 
enough  to  regulate  his  actions,  sees  in  the  punishment  it« 
natural  exprossion*  He  sees  that  the  punishment  is  his  own 
act  returning  on  himself^  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  neeessar| 
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outcome  of  Ms  act  in  a  society  governed  by  tlie  conception 
oi  rigbts^  a  conception  which  he  appreciates  and  to  which 
he  does  involuntary  reverence. 

It  is  the  outcome  of  his  act,  or  his  act  returning  npon 
himself^  in  a  different  way  from  that  in  which  a  man's  act 
returns  on  himself  when,  having  misused  his  body,  he  is 
visited  according  to  physical  necessity  by  painful  conse- 
quences.    The  cause  of  the  suffering  which  the  act  entails 
in  the  one  case  is  the  relation  of  the  act  to  a  society  governed 
by  the  conception  of  rights;  in  the  other  it  is  not.     For  that 
ivason,  the  painful  consequence  of  the  act  to  the  doer  in  the 
one  case  is,  in  the  other  is  not,  properly  a  punishment.  We  da 
indeed  commonly  speak  of  the  painful  consequences  of  im- 
prudent or  immoral  acta  ('  immoral '  as  distinct  from  'illegal  *) 
MB  a  punishment  of  them,  but  this  is  either  metaphorically 
or  because  we  think  of  the  course  of  the  world  as  regulated 
^by  a  divine  sovereign,  whom  we  conceive  as  a  maintainer  of 
ighis  like  the  sovereigii  of  a  state.    We  may  think  of  it  as 
^iFinely  regulated,  and  so  regulated  with   a  view  to   th© 
ealisation  of  moral  good^  but  we  shall  stiU  not  be  warranted 
speaking  of  the  sufferings  which  follow  in  the  course  of 
iture  upon  certain  kinds  of  conduct  as  punishments,  ac- 
arding  to  the  distinctive  sense  in  which  crime  is  punished^ 
'  unless  we  suppose  the  maintenance  of  rights  to  be  the  object 
rf  the  moral  government  of  the  worlds — ^which  is  to  pat  the 
before  the  horse ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  rights  are  rela^ 
ive  to  monility,  not  morality  to  rights  (the  ground  on  which 
l%ertatn  liberties  of  action  and  acquisition  should  be  gua- 
r^inteed  as  rights  being  that  they  are  conditions  of  the  moral 
erfectdon  of  society) . 
While  there  would  be  reason,  then,  as  against  those  who 
say  that  the  punishment  of  crime  is  merely  preventive,  in 
^ying  that  it  is  also  retributive,  if  the  needed  correction  of 
le  *  merely  preventive '  doctrine  con  Id  not  be  more  accurately 
^ted,  it  would  seem  that  the  truth  can  be  more  accurately 
ited  by  the  proposition  that  punishment  is  not  justified 
inless  it  is  just,  and   that   it  is   not  just  unless  the  act 
^imisbed  is  an  intentional  violation  of  real  right  or  neglect 
real  obligation  which  the  agent  could  have  avoided  (i.e. 
on  less  the  agent  knowingly  and  by  intentional  act  inter- 
feres with  some  fi'eedom  of  action  or  acquisition  which  there 
a  public  interest  in  maintaining)!  and  unless  the  future 
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malDtenance  of  riglite  requires  that  tlie  crbninal  be  deall 
with  as  be  is  in  tbe  puntshmentJ 

187-  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  i^qniretnentj  &Mi 
pnnishment  of  crime  should  be  just,  may  be  covered  by  tbe 
statement  that  in  its  proper  Dature  it  is  preyentive,  if  thtj 
nature  of  that  which  is  to  be  preTrent-ed  by  it  m  sufficiently 
deSoed.  Its  proper  function  is,  in  the  intereat  of  ri^htll 
that  are  gennine  (in  the  sense  explained),  to  prevent  actioiit 
of  the  Mnd  described  by  associating  in  the  mind  of  every 
possible  doer  of  them  &  certain  terror  with  tbe  contemplatioa 
of  tbe  actj — such  terror  as  is  necessary  on  the  whole 
protect  the  rights  threatened  by  socb  action.  The  whipping 
of  an  iU'bebaved  dog  is  preventive*  but  not  preventive 
the  sense  in  which  the  punishment  of  crime  is  so,  because' 
{!)  the  dog's  ill  conduct  is  not  an  intentional  viotatton  of  ft 
right  or  neglect  of  a  known  obligation,  the  dog  baviEg  m 
conception  of  right  or  obligation,  and  {2)  for  the  sauk 
i^eason  the  whipping  does  not  lead  to  the  association  of 
tetror  in  the  minds  of  other  dogs  with  tbe  violation  of  rights 
and  neglect  of  obligations.  To  shoot  men  down  who  resist 
a  successful  coup  (tetat  may  be  effectually  pi^ventive 
further  resistance  to  the  government  established  by  the  couf 
d'etat^  but  it  does  not  satisfy  the  true  idea  of  prniishmentj 
because  the  terror  produced  by  the  massacre  is  not  iiecessaij^ 
for  the  protection  of  genuine  rigbtSj  rights  founded  on  publii 
interest.  To  hang  men  for  sheep-stealings  again,  does  not 
satisfy  tbe  idea ;  because,  thongb  it  is  a  genuine  right  that 
sbeep*stea1ing  violates,  in  a  society  where  there  was  any 
decent  reconciliation  of  rights  no  such  terror  ae  m  caused 
by  the  punishment  of  death  would  be  required  for  the 
protection  of  the  right*  It  is  because  tbe  theory  tl«it 
punishment  is  *  merely  preventive '  favours  tbe  notion  that 
the  repetition  of  any  action  which  any  sufficient  body  <rf 
men  tind  inconvenient  may  justifiably  be  prevented  byaay 
sort  of  terror  that  may  be  convenient  for  the  purpose,  that 
it  requires  to  be  guarded  by  substituting  for  the  qnalifying 


■  The  coDcepttODfl  of  the  ju&t  &&<) 
of  justice  i OP  plied  in  thiB  st&U-meiit  <>f 
tbe  coaditions  of  just  puniflUinent  maj 
lie  expressed  bneHy  Afi  folio wei,  ''The 
ju»t  ^  ^  thtti  complex  of  noclal  condition! 
whieh  for  eiieh  indiddttAl  is  necessary 
to  enable  btm  to  re«li»«  hla  e^pn^itj  of 


conttibuting  to  toeiftJ  good.     *  J«ilie**J 
IE  the  bubit  of  mind  vl]i<:h  lead* 
re^c>et  lho«&  conditions  In  doling  «nb' 
others, — not  to  tnterfcfe  with  tlMRB  M> 
f»r  ni  ih&j  alr^adj  exist,  And  to  Imag 
them  iQta  eiiitt^Qce  so  fax  ms  tbtj  iiv 
not  found  in  exbirnt'«. 
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'merely'   a  atatemant  of  what  it  is  wMch  tlie  justifiable 
ptmishment  prevents  and  why  it  prerenta  it, 

188»  But  does  our  theory,  afer  all  has  been  said  about 
the  wrougnesa  of  puoishment  that  ia  not  just,  afford  any 
standard  for  the  apportionment  of  just  punishment,  any 
criterion  of  the  amouut  of  interference  with  a  crimiuaFs 
personal  rights  that  is  appropriate  to  hie  crime,  except  such 
as  h  afforded  by  a  prevalent  impression  among  men  a^  to 
what  ia  necessary  for  their  security  ?  Can  we  construe  it 
so  as  to  afford  such  a  criterion,  without  at  the  same  time 
condemning  a  great  deal  of  punishment  which  yet  society 
CQtild  be  never  brought  to  dispense  with?  Does  it  really 
admit  of  being  applied  at  all  in  the  presence  of  the  admitted 
impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  moral  guilt  of 
criminals,  as  depending  on  their  state  of  character  or  habi- 
tual motives?  How,  according  to  it,  can  we  justify  punish* 
ments  inflicted  in  the  case  of  *  culpable  negligence,'  e.g* 
when  an  engine-driver,  by  careless  driving,  for  which  we 
think  very  little  the  worse  of  him,  is  the  occasion  of  a  bad 
at^-cident^  and  is  henvily  punished  in  consequence? 

189,  It  is  true  that  there  can  he  no  a  priori  criterion  of 
just  pnnishmentj  except  of  an  abstract  and  negative  kind. 
We  may  say  that  no  punishment  is  just,  unless  the  rights 
which  it  serves  to  protect  are  powers  on  the  part  of  indi^ 
vidua]  s  or  corporations  of  which  the  geneiul  maintenance  ia 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society  on  the  whole,  and 
unless  the  terror  which  the  pnuishmeut  is  calculated  to  in^ 
^pire  is  necessary  for  their  maintenance.     For  a  positive  and 

g tailed  criterion  of  just  punishment,  we  must  wait  till  a 
"qfstem  of  rights  has  been  established  in  which  the  claims 
of  all  men,  as  founded  on  their  capacities  for  contributing 
to  social  well-being,  are  perfectly  harmonised,  and  till  ex- 
perience has  shown  the  degree  and  kind  of  terror  with  which 
men  must  be  affected  iu  order  to  the  suppression  of  the  auti- 
sociml  tendencies  which  might  lead  to  the  violation  of  such 

r  system  of  rights,  And  this  is  perhaps  equivalent  to  saying 
it  no  complete  criterion  of  just  punishment  can  be  arrived 
at  till  punishment  is  no  longer  necessary ;  for  the  state  of 
things  supposed  could  scarcely  be  realised  without  bringing 
with  it  an  extinction  of  the  tendencies  which  state-punish- 

aezit  ia  needed  to  suppress.     Meanwhile  there  is  no  method 
approximation  to  justice  in  punishment  but  that  wliich 
eun^ists  in  gnidually  making  the  aystem  of  eatablished  rights 
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just,  i.e,  in  tiarmomsing  the  true  claims  of  all  men,  and  ml 
disoovering  by  experience  the  reallj  efficient  means  of  pe^ 
straining  tendencies  to  violation  of  rights.     An  inientiooal 
violation  of  a  right  must  be  punished,  whether  the  right 
violated  ia  one  that  should  be  a  right  or  no,  on  the  principle 
that  social  well-being  suffers  more  from   violation  of  aoy 
established  right,  whatever  the  nature  of  the    right,  thaa 
from  the  establishment  as  a  right  of  a  power  which  should 
not  be  so  established ;  and  it  can  onlj  be  punished  in  the 
way  which  for   the  time  is  thought  most  efficient  by  th#j 
maintainers  of  law  for  protecting  the  right  in  question  by' 
associating  terror  with  its  violation*    This,  however,  does 
not  alter  the  moral  duty,  on  the  part  of  the  society  anthcHj 
rising  the  punishment,  to    make  its  punishments   just  by^ 
making  the  system  of  rights  which  it  maintains  just.     The 
justice  of  the  punishment  depends  on  the  justice  of  the 
general  system  of  rights ;  not  merely  on  the  propriety  with 
reference  to  social  well-being  of  maintaining  this   or  thiii 
particular  right  which  the  crime  punished  violates,  bat  on 
the  question   whether  the  social  organisation  in  which  s 
criminal  has  lived  and  acted  is  one  that  has  given  him  % 
fair  chance  of  not  being  a  criminah 

190-    W©  are  apt  to  think  that  the  justice  of  a  punish- 
ment depends  on  some  sort  of  equality  between  its  magxdttida | 
and  that  of  the  crime  punished,  but  this  notion  arises  iroml 
a  confusion  of  punishment  as  inflicted  by  the  state  for  a 
wrong  done  to  society  with  compensation  to  the  indtridual 
for  damage  done  him.     Neither  a  crime  nor  its  punishment 
admits  of  strictly  quantitative  measurement    It  may  be  satd^ 
indeed,  that  the  greater  the  crime  the  hearier  should  be  its 
punishment,  but  this  is  only  true  if  by  the  *  heavier  punisb* 
roent  *  is  understood  that  with  which  most  terror  is  associated  I 
in  the  popular  imagination,  and  if  the  conceptioii  of  the* 
'  greater  crime '  is  taken  on  the  one  hand  to  exclude  any 
estimation  of  the  degree  of  moral  guilt,  and,  on  the  other  I 
hand,  to  be  determined  by  an  estimate  not  only  of  the  ini*! 
portance  in  the  social  system  of  the  right  violated  by  the 
crime,  but  of  the  amount  of  terror  that  needs  to  be  aaso^^iated 
with  the  crime  in  the  general  apprehension  in  order  to  its 
prevention.     But  when  its  terms  are  thus  understood,  the 
statement  that  the  greater  the  crime  the  heavier  should  be 
its  punishment^  becomes  an  identical  propositioa.  It  amoonti 
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to  this,  that  the  crime  which  requires  most  terror  to  be 
associated  with  it  in  order  to  its  prevention  should  have  most 
terror  thus  associated  with  it. 

191.  But  why  do  the  terms  *  heavier  punishment  *  and 
*  greater  crime '  need  to  be  thus  understood  ?  Why  should 
not  the  *  greater  crime  *  be  understood  to  mean  the  crime 
implying  most  moral  wickedness,  or  partly  this,  partly  the 
crime  which  violates  the   more   important   kind  of  right? 

^  Why  should  a  consideration  of  the  amount  of  terror  that 
needs  to  be  associated  with  it  in  order  to  its  prevention 
enter  into  the  determination  of  the  *  greater  crime '  at  all  ? 
Why  again  should  not  the  'heavier  punishment'  mean 
simply  that  in  which  the  person  punished  actually  suffers 
most  pain?  Why  should  it  be  taken  to  mean  that  with 
which  most  terror  is  associated  upon  the  contemplation? 
In  short,  is  not  the  proposition  in  question  at  once  true  and 
significant  in  the  sense  that  the  crime  which  implies  the 
most  moral  depravity,  or  violates  the  most  important  right 
(such  as  the  right  to  life),  or  which  does  both,  should  be 
visited  with  the  punishment  that  involves  most  pain  to  the 
sufferer? 

192.  The  answer  is :  As  regards  heaviness  of  punishment, 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  state  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
pain  which  it  causes  to  the  person  whom  it  punishes.  If  it 
could  only  punish  justly  by  making  this  pain  proportionate 
in  each  case  to  the  depravity  implied  in  the  crime,  it  could 
not  punish  justly  at  all.  The  amount  of  pain  which  any 
kind  of  punishment  causes  to  the  particular  person  depends 
on  his  temperament  and  circumstances,  which  neither  the 
state  nor  its  agent,  the  judge,  can  ascertain.  But  if  it  could 
be  ascertained,  and  if  (which  is  equally  impossible)  the 
amount  of  depravity  implied  in  each  particular  crime  could 
be  ascertained  likewise  in  order  to  make  the  pain  of  the 
punishment  proportionate  to  the  depravity,  a  different 
punishment  would  have  to  be  inflicted  in  each  case  according 
to  the  temperament  and  circumstances  of  the  criminal. 
There  would  be  an  end  to  all  general  rules  of  punishment. 

198.  In  truth,  however,  the  state  in  its  capacity  as  the 
snstainer  of  rights  (and  it  is  in  this  capacity  that  it 
punishes)  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  amount  of  moral 
depravity  in  the  criminal,  and  the  primary  reference  in 
punishment,  as  inflicted  by  the  state,  is  not  to  the  effect  of 
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tJje  punishment  od  the  person  punished  but  to  its  effect  on 
others.  The  condderationa  determining  its  amount  should 
be  prospective  rather  than  retrospective.  In  the  criioe  aright 
has  been  violated.  No  punishment  can  undo  what  has  been 
done,  or  make  good  the  wrong  to  the  person  who  has  suffered. 
What  it  can  do  is  to  make  less  likely  the  doing  of  a  gimikr 
Mron^  in  other  cases.  Its  object^^  therefore^  is  not  to  cause 
pain  to  the  criminal  for  the  sake  of  causing  it,  nor  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  preventing  him.  individuallj,  from  comtnit- 
ti  ng  the  crime  again,  but  to  associate  terror  with  the  contem* 
plation  of  the  crime  iu  the  mind  of  others  who  might  i 
be  tempted  to  commit  it.  And  this  object,  unlike  that  of  ■ 
making  the  pain  of  the  punishment  oommensarat^  with  the  \ 
guilt  of  the  criminal,  is  in  the  main  attainable*  The  effect 
of  the  spectacle  of  punishment  on  the  onlooker  is  independent 
of  any  minute  inquiry  into  the  degree  to  which  it  affects  the 
particular  criminah  The  attachment  of  equal  penalties  to 
offences  that  are  alike  in  respect  of  the  importance  of  the 
rights  which  they  violate,  and  in  re4ipect  of  the  ordinarj 
temptations  to  them,  will,  on  the  whole,  lead  to  the  associop 
tion  of  an  equal  amount  of  terror  with  the  prospect  of 
committing  like  offences  in  the  public  mind.  When  the 
circumstaneeBj  indeed,  of  two  criminals  giiUt^  of  offences 
alike  in  both  the  above  respects  are  very  greatly  and  obvi^  m 
ously  different,  so  different  as  to  make  the  operation  of  the  I 
same  penalty  upon  them  very  coDspicuously  different,  then 
the  penalty  may  be  varied  without  interfering  with  its  terri- 
fying effect  on  the  public  mind,  We  will  suppose  e,g.  that 
a  fraud  on  the  part  of  a  respectable  banker  is  equivaleat, 
both  in  respect  of  the  rights  which  it  violates  and  of  th^ 
terror  needed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  like  offences,  to  a 
burglaiy.  It  will  not  follow  because  the  burglary  is  punished  I 
by  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  that  hard  labour  shoiiM  I 
be  inflicted  on  the  fraudulent  banker  likewise*  The  infliction 
of  hard  labour  is  in  everyone's  apprehension  so  different  to  the  j 
banker  from  what  it  is  to  the  burglar,  that  ita  infliction  is 
not  needed  in  order  to  equalise  the  terror  which  the  popular 
imagination  associates  with  the  puniEhment  in  the  two  caaaif 
194.  On  the  same  principle  may  he  justified  the  con- 
sideration of  extenuating  circumstances  in  the  infliction  of 
punishment  In  fact,  whether  under  that  name  or  another, 
they  lire  taken  account  of  in  the  administration  of  criminal  law 
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among  all  cirilised  nationg.  *  Exteoua^tm^  eircumetatiees  *  is 
not  a  phrase  in  use  among  our  lawyers,  bat  in  fact  the  oon- 
sideration  of  them  does  constantly,  with  the  approvi^  of  tha 
judge,  conrert  what  would  otherwise  hare  been  con?ictioii 
for  murder  iuto  conviction  for  manslaughter,  and  when  there 
has  been  conviction  for  murder,  leads  to  the  oommutatioti  of 
the  eentence.  This  fact  ia  often  taken  to  show  that  the 
degiiee  of  moral  depravity  on  the  part  of  the  criminate  the 
qQestion  of  his  chaiBcter  and  motive,  is  and  must  be  con- 
sideEred  in  determining  the  punishment  due  to  hiiiu  In 
truth,  however,  *  extenuating^  circumstances  *  may  very  well 
make  a  difference  in  the  kind  of  terror  which  needs  to  be 
assceiated  with  a  crime  in  order  to  the  future  protection  of 
rights,  and  under  certain  conditions  the  consideration  of 
them  may  be  suficiently  justified  on  thia  ground.  Suppose 
a  theft  by  a  starving  man,  or  a  hare  shot  by  an  angry  farmer 
whose  C4^rn  it  is  devouring.  These  are  crimes,  but  crimes 
under  such  extenuating  circumstances  that  there  is  no  need 
to  associate  very  serious  terror  with  them  in  order  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  essential  rights  of  property.  In  the  latter 
ca»e  the  right  which  the  farmer  violates  is  one  which  per- 
haps might  be  disallowed  altogether  without  interference 
with  any  right  which  society  is  interesteti  in  maintaining. 
In  the  former  case  the  right  violated  is  a  primary  and 
essential  one  -,  one  which,  where  there  are  many  starving 
people,  ia  in  fairt  pretty  sure  to  be  protected  by  the  most 
stringent  penalties*  And  it  might  be  argued  that  on  the 
principle  stated  thia  is  as  it  should  be ;  that,  so  far  from  the 
hunger  of  the  thief  being  a  reason  for  lightening  his  punish- 
ment, it  is  a  reason  for  increasing  it,  in  order  that  the 
»l>ecial  temptation  to  steal  when  tar  gone  in  hunger  may,  if 
possible,  be  neutralised  by  a  special  terror  associated  witli 
the  commission  of  the  crime  under  those  conditiiins.  But 
this  would  be  a  one*sided  application  of  the  principle.  It  is 
not  the  business  of  the  state  to  protect  one  order  of  rights 
speciaUy,  but  all  rights  equally.  It  ought  not  therefore  to 
prot^ect  a  cei*tain  order  of  rights  by  associating  special  terror 
with  the  violation  of  them,  when  the  special  temptation  to 
their  violation  itself  implies  a  violation  of  right  in  the 
persons  of  those  who  are  so  tempted,  as  is  the  case  when 
m  general  danger  to  property  ariaee  from  the  fact  that  many 
people  are  on  the  edge  of  staiivatian.    The  attempt  ti>  do 
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io  is  at  onoe  ineffectual  and  diverts  atte^tioti  from  the  tnii 
way  of  prokctitjg  the  endangered  right,  which  is  to  pre- 
vent people  from  falling  into  a  state  of  starvation.  In  mnj 
t^^lerablj  organised  society  the  condition  of  a  tnaiij  ordi* 
narily  honest  and  industrious,  ^hots  driven  to  theft  by  hunger, 
will  be  so  abnormal  that  very  little  terror  needs  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  crime  as  so  committed  in  order  to  main* 
tain  the  sanctity  of  property  in  the  getieral  imagination. 
Suppose  again  a  man  to  be  killed  in  a  quarrel  arisiBg  out  of 
his  having  tampered  with  the  fidelity  of  his  neighbourV 
wife.  In  such  a  case  ' extanuating  circumstances'  may 
fairly  be  pleaded  agaiust  the  in  diction  of  the  extremest 
penalty,  because  the  extremest  terror  does  not  need  to  be 
associated  with  homicide,  as  committed  nnder  such  coa- 
ditiousj  in  order  to  the  general  protection  of  human  life, 
because  the  attempt  so  to  asaoeiate  it  would  tend,  eo 
aa  sTiccessfulj  to  weaken  the  general  sense  of  the  wrong — ^e 
breach  of  family  right — involved  in  the  act  which,  in  the 
case  supposed,  provokes  the  homicide. 

19d,  *  After  all,'  it  may  be  said,  'this  is  a  far-fetched 
way  of  explaining  the  admission  of  eitenuatiog  circum- 
stances as  modifying  the  punishoient  of  crime,  Wliy  so 
strenuonsly  avoid  the  simpler  explanation,  that  extenuating 
circam stances  are  taken  into  account  beeanstj  they  are  held 
to  modify  the  moral  guilt  of  the  crime?  Is  not  their 
recognition  a  practical  proof  that  the  punishment  of  a 
crime  by  the  state  represents  the  moral  disapproval  of  the 
community  P  Does  it  not  show  that,  however  imperfectly 
the  amount  of  punishment  inflicted  on  a  crime  may  in  fact 
correspond  to  its  moral  wickedness,  it  is  generally  felt  thi^t 
it  ought  to  do  so?  ^ 

196*  The  answer  is  that  there  are  two  reasons  for  hold- 
ing that  the  state  neither  can  nor  should  attempt  to  adjust 
the  amount  of  punishment  which  it  infiiets  ou  a  crime  to 
the  degree  of  moral  depravity  which  the  crime  impHoi- 
(I)  That  the  degree  of  moral  depravity  implied  iB  any  crime 
is  unascertainable.  It  depends  on  the  motive  of  the  crime, 
and  on  this  as  part  of  the  general  character  of  the  agent ; 
on  the  relation  in  which  the  habitual  set  of  his  character 
stiuids  to  the  character  habitually  set  on  the  pursuit  of 
goodness.  No  one  can  ascertain  this  in  regard  to  himself* 
lie   ma    know  tbat  he  is  always  far  £iom  being  what  he 
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onght  to  be ;  that  one  particular  action  of  his  represents  on 
the  whole,  with  much  admixture  of  inferior  motives,  the 
better  tenden<*y;  another,  with  some  admixture  of  better 
motives,  the  worse.  But  any  question  in  regard  to  the 
degree  of  moral  goodness  or  badness  in  any  action  of  his 
own  or  of  his  most  intimate  friend  is  quite  unanswerable. 
Much  less  can  a  judge  or  jury  answer  such  a  question  in 
regard  to  an  unknown  criminal.  We  may  be  sure  indeed 
that  any  ordinary  crime — nay,  perhaps  even  that  of  the 
*  disinterested  rebel ' — implies  the  operation  of  some  motive 
which  is  morally  bad,  for  though  it  is  not  necessarily  the 
worst  men  who  come  into  conflict  with  established  rights,  it 
probably  never  can  be  the  best ;  but  the  degree  of  badness 
implied  in  such  a  conflict  in  any  particular  case  is  quite 
beyond  our  ken,  and  it  is  this  degree  that  must  be  ascertained 
if  the  amount  of  punishment  which  the  state  inflicts  is  to  be 
proportionate  to  the  moral  badness  implied  in  the  crime. 
(2)  The  notion  that  the  state  should,  if  it  could,  adjust  the 
amount  of  punishment  which  it  inflicts  on  a  crime  to  the 
moral  wickedness  of  the  crime,  rests  on  a  false  view  of  the 
relation  of  the  state  to  morality.  It  implies  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  state  to  punish  wickedness,  as  such.  But  it 
has  no  such  business.  It  cannot  undertake  to  punish  wicked- 
ness, as  such,  without  vitiating  the  disinterestedness  of  the 
effort  to  escape  wickedness,  and  thus  checking  the  growth 
of  a  true  goodness  of  the  heart  in  the  attempt  to  promote  a 
goodness  which  is  merely  on  the  surface.  This,  however,  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  the  punishment  of 
crime  serves  no  moral  purpose.  It  does  aerve  such  a  purpose, 
and  has  its  value  in  doing  so,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  the 
protection  of  rights,  and  the  association  of  terror  with  their 
violation,  is  the  condition  antecedent  of  any  general  advance 
in  moral  well-being. 

197.  The  punishment  of  crime,  then,  neither  is,  nor  can, 
nor  should  be  adjusted  to  the  degree  of  moral  depravity, 
properly  so  called,  which  is  implied  in  the  crime.  But  it 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  does  not  represent  the 
disapproval  which  the  community  feels  for  the  crime.  On 
the  whole,  making  allowance  for  the  fact  that  law  and 
judicial  custom  vary  more  slowly  than  popular  feeling,  it  does 
represent  such  disapproval.  And  the  disapproval  may  fltly 
be  called  moral,  so  far  as  that  merely  means  that  it  is 
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a  disapproval  relating  to  Tolantary  action.  But  it  is  * 
dmpproval  founded  on  a  sense  of  what  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  rights,  not  on  a  judgment  of  good  and  evil  of 
that  kind  which  we  call  conscience  when  it  is  applied  to  our 
own  actions,  and  which  is  founded  on  an  ideal  of  moral 
goodness  with  which  we  compare  onr  inward  conduct  (*  in- 
ward/as  representing  motives  and  character).  It  is  founded 
essentially  on  the  outwsird  aspect  of  a  man^s  conduct,  on  the 
view  of  it  as  related  to  the  eecuritj  and  freedom  in  action  and 
acquisition  of  other  members  of  society.  It  is  true  that  this 
distinction  between  the  outward  and  inward  aspects  of  con- 
duct is  not  present  to  the  popular  mind*  It  has  not  been 
recognised  by  those  who  have  been  the  agents  in  establishing 
the  existing  law  of  crimes  in  civilised  nations.  As  tbe  state 
came  to  control  the  individual  or  family  in  revenging  hurts, 
and  to  substitute  its  penalties  for  private  vengeance,  rules  of 
punishment  came  to  be  enacted  expressive  of  general  dis- 
approval, without  any  clear  conscionsness  of  what  was  the 
ground  of  the  disapproval.  But  in  fact  it  was  by  what  ba^e 
been  just  described  as  the  outward  consequences  of  conduct 
that  a  general  disapproval  of  it  was  ordinarily  excited-  Its 
rrorality  in  the  sti'icter  or  inward  sense  was  not  matter  of 
general  social  consideration.  Thus  in  the  main  it  has  been 
on  the  ground  of  its  interference  with  the  general  security 
and  freedom  in  action  and  acquisition,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  apprehension  excited  by  it  in  this  respect,  that  conduct 
has  been  punished  by  the  state.  Thus  the  actual  practice 
of  criminal  law  has  on  the  whole  corresponded  t^  its  true 
principle.  So  far  as  this  principle  has  been  departed  from, 
it  has  not  been  because  the  moral  fedness  of  conduct,  in  the 
true  or  inward  sense,  has  been  taken  account  of  in  its  treat- 
ment as  a  crime,  for  this  has  not  been  generally  contemplated 
at  ail,  but  because  '  reli^ous'  considerations  have  interfered* 
Conduct  which  did  not  call  for  punishment  by  the  state  as 
interfering  with  any  true  rights  (rights  that  should  be  rights) 
has  been  punished  as  '  irreligious/  This,  however,  did  not 
mean  that  it  was  punished  on  the  ground  of  moral  badness^ 
properly  so  called.  It  meant  that  its  consequences  wier© 
feared  either  as  likely  to  weaken  the  belief  in  some  divine 
authority  on  which  the  established  system  of  rights  was 
supposed  to  restj  or  as  likely  to  bring  evil  on  the  communitf 
through  provoking  t\\^  N^jtath  of  some  unseen  power. 
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196,  ThiB  account  of  the  conslderatioiLs  wliicb  ha^e 
"regulated  the  panishment  of  critnes  explains  the  seyerity 
with  which  *  criminal  negligence  '  i&  in  iome  cases  punished, 
and  that  severity  is  jus  tilled  by  the  account  given  of  the  Irue 
principle  of  criminal  law^  the  principlej  viz,,  that  crime 
gboiild  be  punished  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
right  which  it  viobttesj  and  to  the  degree  of  ten-or  wliich 
in  a  well*orga.niaed  society  needs  to  be  associated  with  the 
crime  in  order  to  the  protection  of  the  right*  It  cannot  be 
held  that  the  carelessness  of  an  engine-driver  who  overlooks 
a  signal  and  causes  a  fatal  accident,  implies  more  moral 
depravity  than  is  implied  in  such  negligence  as  all  of  us  are 
constantly  guilty  of*  Considered  with  reference  to  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  agent,  it  is  on  a  level  with  multitudes  of 
actions  and  omissions  which  are  not  punished  at  alL  Yet 
the  engine-driver  would  be  tbnnd  guilty  of  manslaughter 
and  seiiteoced  to  penal  servitude.  The  justification  is  not 
to  be  found  in  distinctions  between  different  kinds  of  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  different  agents,  but  in  the  effect  of  tba 
negligence  in  different  cases  upon  the  rights  of  others,  In 
the  ease  supposed^  the  most  important  of  all  rights,  tlie 
right  to  life,  on  the  part  of  railway  passengers  depends  for 
it^  maintenance  on  the  vigilance  of  the  drivers.  Any 
preventible  failure  in  such  vigilance  requires  to  have  suffi- 
pent  terror  associated  with  it  in  the  mind  of  other  engine- 
rivei^  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  like  failure  in  vigi- 
Such  punishment  is  just,  however  generally  virtuous 

victim  of  it  is,  because  it  is  necessary  to  the  protection 
of  rights  of  which  the  protection  is  necessary  to  social  well- 
being  j  and  the  victim  of  it,  in  proportion  to  his  sense  of 
jnsticej  which  means  his  habit  of  practically  recognising 
true  rights,  will  recognise  it  as  just* 

199.  On  this  principle  crimes  committed  in  drunkenness 
must  be  dealt  with,  Not  only  is  all  depravity  of  motive 
specially  inapplicable  to  them,  since  the  motives  actuating 
a  drunken  man  often  seem  to  have  little  connection  with  bis 
habitual  character;  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  a  crime 
committed  in  drunkenness  is  even  intentional.  When  a  man 
a  drunken  rage  kills  another,  he  no  doubt  intends  to  kill 
Km,  or  at  any  rate  to  do  him  *  grievous  bodily  harm,'  and 
rhaps  the  association  of  great  penal  terror  with  such  an 

ice  may  tend  to  restrain  men  from  committing  it  even 


mi 
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wlieix  drank ;  but  when  a  dranketi  motlier  H€s  on  her  cbiU 
and  smotliers  it,  the  hurt  is  not  intentional  hot  accideotaL 
The  drunkenness^  howeirer,  is  not  accideutal,  bat  preventible 
bjr  the  influence  of  adequate  motives*  It  is  therefore  proper 
to  treat  such  a  violation  of  rights  though  committed  nn- 
knowinglj,  as  a  crime,  and  to  associate  terror  with  it  in  the 
popular  imagitiation,  in  order  to  the  protection  of  rights  by 
making  people  more  careful  about  getting  drunk,  about 
allowing  or  promoting  drunkenness,  and  about  looking  after 
drunken  people*  It  is  unreasonable^  however^  to  do  this  asl 
at  the  same  time  to  asaoeiate  so  little  terror,  as  in  practice 
we  do,  with  the  promotion  of  dangerous  drunkenness.  The 
case  of  a  crime  committed  by  a  druukard  is  plain! j  distin-^ 
guishable  from  that  of  a  crime  committed  bj  a  lunatic,  for 
the  association  of  penal  terror  with  the  latter  would  teijd 
neither  to  prevent  a  lunatic  from  committing  a  crime  nor 
people  from  becoming  lunatics, 

200.  The  principle  above  stated,  as  that  according  to 
which  punishment  bj  the  state  should  be  inflicted  and  regu- 
lated, also  justifies  a  distinction  between  crimes  and  cirit 
injuries,  i,e.  between  breaches  of  right  for  which  the  state 
inflicts  punishment  without  redress  to  the  person  injureti, 
and  those  for  which  it  procures  or  seeks  to  procure  redress  to 
the  person  injured  without  punishment  of  the  person  caudfi^ 
the  injury.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  history  of 
this  distinction  (for  which  see  Maine,  Ancimt  Law^  chap.  Jc* 
and  W.  E.  Hearn^  The  Arywn  Household ,  chap,  lix),  not 
with  the  question  whether  many  breaches  of  right  nt»ff 
among  us  ti-eated  as  civil  injuries  ought  not  to  be  treated  us 
crimes,  but  with  the  justification  that  exists  for  treating 
certain  kinds  of  breach  of  right  as  cases  in  which  the  itate 
should  interfere  to  procure  redress  for  the  person  injurfd, 
but  not  in  the  way  of  inflicting  punishment  on  the  injarer 
until  he  wilfully  resists  the  order  to  make  redress.  The 
principle  of  the  distinction  as  ordinarily  laid  down,  viz.  that 
civil  injuries  *are  violations  of  rights  when  considered  in 
reference  to  the  injury  sustained  by  the  individual/  while 
crimes  are  *  violations  of  rights  when  considered  in  reference 
to  their  evil  tendency  as  regards  the  community  at  large ' 
(Stephen,  Book  Y,  chap,  i)^  is  misleading ;  for  if  the  well- 
being  of  the  community  did  not  suffer  in  the  hurt  done  t*? 
the  individual,  that  hurt  would  not  be  a  violation  of  a  right 
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in  the  true  sense  at  all,  nor  would  the  community  have  auy 
ground  for  insisting  that  the  hurt  shall  be  redressed,  and  for 
determining  the  mode  in  which  it  shall  be  redressed.  A 
violation  of  right  cannot  in  truth  be  considered  merely  in 
relation  to  injury  sustained  by  an  individual,  for,  thus  con- 
sidered, it  would  not  be  a  violation  of  right.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  state  is  only  concerned  in  procuring  redress  for  civil 
injuries,  because,  if  it  left  an  individual  to  procure  redress  in 
his  own  way,  there  would  be  no  public  peace.  But  there  are 
other  and  easier  ways  of  preventing  fighting  than  by  pro- 
curing redress  of  wrong.  We  prevent  our  dogs  from  fighting, 
not  by  redressing  wrongs  which  they  sustain  from  each 
other  (of  wrongs  as  of  rights  they  are  in  the  proper  sense 
incapable),  but  by  beating  them  or  tying  them  up.  The 
community  would  not  keep  the  peace  by  procuring  redress 
for  hurt  or  damage  sustained  by  individuals,  unless  it  con- 
ceived itself  as  having  interest  in  the  security  of  individuals 
from  hurt  and  damage,  unless  it  considered  the  hurt  done  to 
individuals  as  done  to  itself.  The  true  justification  for 
treating  some  breaches  of  right  as  cases  merely  for  redress, 
others  as  cases  for  punishment,  is  that,  in  order  to  the  general 
protection  of  rights,  with  some  it  is  necessary  to  associate  a 
certain  terror,  with  others  it  is  not. 

201.  What  then  is  the  general  ground  of  distinction 
between  those  with  which  terror  does,  and  those  with  which 
it  does  not,  need  to  be  associated  ?  Clearly  it  is  purposeless 
to  associate  terror  with  breaches  of  right  in  the  case  where 
the  breaker  does  not  know  that  he  is  violating  a  right,  and 
is  not  responsible  for  not  knowing  it.  No  association  of  terror 
with  such  a  breach  of  right  can  prevent  men  from  similar 
breaches  under  like  conditions.  In  any  case,  therefore,  in 
which  it  is,  to  begin  with,  open  to  dispute  whether  a  breach 
of  right  has  been  committed  at  all,  e.g.  when  it  is  a  question 
whether  a  contract  has  been  really  broken,  owing  to  some 
doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  contract  or  its  applica- 
tion to  a  particular  set  of  circumstances,  or  whether  a 
commodity  of  which  someone  is  in  possession  properly  be- 
longs to  another, — in  such  a  case,  though  the  judge  finally 
decides  that  there  has  been  a  breach  of  right,  there  is  no 
ground  for  treating  it  as  a  crime  or  punishing  it.  If,  in  the 
course  of  judicial  inquiry,  it  turns  out  that  there  has  been 
fraud  by  one  or  other  of  the  parties  to  the  litigation,  a 
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crinunal  prosecution,  having  pumahmentj  not  redress^  for  i^l 
objectj  should  properly  superrene  upon  the  ci^il  suit,  xmh 
the  consequences  of  the  civil  suit  are  incidentaUj  such  j 
BiDOunt  to  a  sufficient  pmushment  of  the  fraudulent  purtr. 
Again^  it  is  purposeless  to  associate  terror  with  a  breach  ci&B 
obligatian  which  the  person  coinmittiDg  it  knows  to  be  iV 
breach,  but  of  an  obligation  which  be  has  no  meanfi  of  fulfil- 
ling, e.g*  non-payment  of  an  acknowledged  debt  bj  a  msM 
who,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  is  without  meaiii  of 
paying  it.  It  is  ouly  in  cases  of  one  or  other  of  the  abore 
iinds, — cases  in  which  the  breach  of  right,  supposing  it  toj 
have  been  committedj  has  presumably  arisen  either  frao 
inability  to  prevent  it  or  from  ignomnce  of  the  existence  i 
the  rightj — ^that  it  can  be  held  as  an  absolate  rule  to  be  o^ 
business  of  the  state  to  interfere  penally  but  only  in  the  way 
of  restoring,  so  &r  as  possible,  the  broken  right, 

202*  But  there  are  many  cases  of  breach  of  right  which  j 
can  neither  be  definitely  reduced  to  one  of  the  above  kiad^tfl 
nor  distinguished  from  them  by  any  broad  detuarcatiou;  ■ 
cases  in  which  the  breaker  of  a  right  has  been  ignomntof  it, 
because  he  has  not  cared  to  know,  or  in  which  his  inabililj 
to  fulfil  it  is  the  result  of  negligence  or  extravaganee* 
Whether  these  should  be  treated  penally  or  ivo^  will  dej>eoJ 
partly  on  the  seriousness  of  the  wrong  done  through  aroid- 1 
able  ignorance  or  negligence^  partly  on  the  sufficiency  of  tlie 
deterrent  effect  incidentally  involved  in  theciril  remedy*  Ira 
the  case  e.g,  of  inability  t-o  pay  a  debt  through  extra faganed  i 
or  recklessness,  it  may  be  unnecessary  and  inadvisabk  toi 
treat  the  breach  of  right  penallyi  in  consideration  that  it  ifl  I 
indirectly  punished  by  poverty  and  the  loss  of  reputation 
incidental  to  bankruptcy,  and  the  creditors  should  not  look 
to  the  state  to  protect  them  from  the  consequences  of  lending  J 
on  bad  security.  The  negligence  of  a  trustee,  again,  may  bej 
indirectly  punished  by  his  being  obliged  to  make  good  tim 
property  lost  through  his  negleel:  to  the  utmost  of  hifi  means* 
This  may  serve  as  a  sufficiently  deteri-ent  eiampla  without 
the  negligence  being  proceeded  against  criminally-  Again^ 
damage  done  to  property  by  negligence  is  in  England  dralt  | 
with  civilly,  not  criminally ;  and  it  may  be  held  that  in  this] 
case  the  liability  to  ci\al  action  is  a  sufficient  deterrent.  On  j 
the  other  hand,  neghgenee  which,  as  negligence,  is  notreallf  I 
distinguishable  from  the  above,  is  rightly  treated  erimrnallfl 
when  its  consequences  are  more  serious;  e,g<  that  of  the  J 
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way-servant  whosp  negligence  results  in  a  fatal  accident, 
t  of  the  bank-director  who  allows  a  misleading  statement 
Ekccounts   to   be  published,  frandalentlj  perhaps  in  the 

of  the  law,  but  in  fact  negligently.  As  a  matter  of 
iciple,  no  doubt,  if  intentional  violation  of  the  right  of 
perty  is  treated  as  penal  equally  with  the  violation  of  the 
[it  of  life,  the  negligent  violation  should  be  treated  as 
lal  in  the  one  case  as  much  as  in  the  other.  But  as  the 
sequences  of  an  action  for  damages  may  be  virtually 
ugh  not  ostensibly  penal  to  the  person  proceeded  against, 
nay  be  convenient  to  leave  those  negligences  which  do 
,  like  the  negligence  of  a  railway-servant,  affect  the  most 
)ortant  rights,  or  do  not  affect  rights  on  a  very  large  scale 
loes  that  of  a  bank-director,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  civil 
cess. 

203.  The  actual  distinction  between  crimes  and  civil  in- 
[es  in  English  law  is  no  doubt  largely  accidental  As  the 
fcorians  of  law  point  out,  the  civil  process,  having  compen- 
ion,  not  punishment,  for  its  object,  is  the  form  which  the 
erference  of  the  community  for  the  maintenance  of  rights 
finally  takes.  The  community,  restraining  private  venge- 
je,  helps  the  injured  person  to  redress,   and  regulates 

way  in  which  redress  shall  be  obtained.  This  procedure 
doubt  implies  the  conviction  that  the  community  is  con- 
ned in  the  injury  done  to  an  individual,  but  it  is  only  by 
prees  that  this  conviction  becomes  explicit,  and  that  the 
Qmunity  comes  to  treat  all  preventible  breaches  of  right 
Dffences  against  itself  or  its  sovereign  representative,  i.e. 
crimes  or  penal;  in  the  language  of  English  law,  as 
eachesof  the  king's  peace.'  Those  offences  are  first  so 
&ted  which  happen  to  excite  most  public  alarm,  most  fear 
general  safety  (hence,  among  others,  anything  thoaght 
rilegious).  In  a  country  like  England,  where  no  code  has 
n  drawn  upon  general  principles,  the  class  of  injuries 
t  are  treated  penally  is  gradually  enlarged  as  public  alarm 
>pens  to  be  excited  in  particular  directions,  but  it  is 
^ly  a  matter  of  accident  how  the  classification  of  crimes 
one  side  and  civil  injuries  on  the  other  happens  to  stand 
iny  particular  time.^ 

3ee  Markbj,  Elements  of  Law,  chap.  stated  by  Austin,  p.  518).  The  yiolation 

ipeciallynote  1,  p.  243;  and  Austin,  of   right  in    one    case    is    proceeded 

are  XaVIL    Between  crime?  and  against  by  the  method  of  indictment, 

injuries  the  distinction,  as  it  actn-  in  the  other  by  an  'action.'    The  dis- 

sxists,  is  merely  one  of  procedure  (aa  tinction  that  in  one  case  punishment  is 
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204.  According  to  the  view  here  ta1cetx»  tben,  there  is  1 
direct  refcrence  in  punishment  by  the  state,  either 
spectiFG  or  prospective,  to  moral  good  or  evil*     The  state  m| 
its  judicial  action  do€s  not  look  to  the  moral  gnUt  of  1 
criminal  whom  it  pnnishes,  or  to  the  promotion  of  osorall 
good  bj  mentis  of  his  punishment  in  him  or  others.     It  loolr 
not  to  virtue  and  vice  but  to  rights  and  wrongs.     It  lo 
back  to  the  wrong  done  in  the  crime  which  it  punishes;  Koti" 
however^  in  <>rder  to  avenge  it^  bnt  in  order  to  the  considers* 
tion  of  the  sort  of  terror  which  needs  to  be  asaociat^  with 
snch  wrong-doing  in    order  to   the   future  maintenance  of 
rights.     If  the  character  of  the  criminal  comes  into  account 
at  all,  it  can  only  be  properly  as  an  incident  of  this  considrra- 
tion.     Thus  punishment  of  crime  is  preventive  in  its  object; 
not,  however,  preventive  of  any  or  every  evil  and  by  any 
and  every  means,  but  (according  to  its  idea  or  as  it  should  M 
judly  preventive  of  injustice  i  preventive  of  interterence  wiiJ 
those  powers  of  action  and  acquisition  which  it  is  for  th^ 
general  well-being   that    individuals    should   possess,  mi 
according  to  laws  which  allow  those  powers  eqnally  l-o  Jitt 
men.    But  in  order  effectually  to  attain  its  preventive  objecl 
and  to  attain  it  justly,  it  should  be  reformatory,     Wlieti  th*| 
reformatory  otiice  of  punishment  is  insisted  on,  the  referein.H»| 
may  be,  and  from  the  judicial  point  of  view  must  be,  not  tfl 
the  moral  good  of  the  criminal  as  an  ultimate  end,  but  t*^ 
his  recovery  from  criminal  habits  as  a  means  to  that  whicb 
is  the  proper  and  direct  object  of  state-punishment^  viz.  tin? 
general  protection  of  rights.     The  reformatory  function  ol 
punishment  is   from  this  point  of  view  an  incident  of  its 
preventive  function,  as  regulated  by   the  consideratton  of 
what  is  just  to  the  criminal  as  well  as  to  others.     For  the 


ihe  object  of  tho  pnices*,  lU  tlie  oUier 
]iQdi¥fi8,  in  lotroduced  in  otder  to  explniii 
the  differonce  of  procpdure;  and  to 
justify  thia  distibction  re«ort  it!;  btid  to 
the  further  digiinction.that  civjl  loiury 
is  crtasidered  to  nffhct  the  individual 
ID  ere]  J,,  criDte  U>  affect  the  stAte.  But 
in  fact  the  wctioo  for  citU  injury  maj 
inddsntalljhnT^^a  penal  result  (Austin, 
p  621),  and  if  it  had  nnt,  mnnj  viola- 
tiO7i0  of  right  DOW  treated  ae  oitiI 
iDJurieB  wn^d  bare  to  be  treated  m 
critnes.  As  na  explanation  UiDrefort 
of  the  difitiactton  betw&en  crim^fl  and 
iiynrii'B  aA  it  itands,  it  ie  oot  correct 


to  B&j  that  for  the  foruier  pi3fjJ«iLn3»*it 
is  sought^  for  tbe  latter  mfif*^lj  fedr**^ 
Nor  for  rp*L«i>Ji«  almidr  iffrrtj  h  tt  ttt* 
of  any  ciTil  iiytir^  tomi\ 
jihould  be  (;<Hif«ider«dii> 

J ndi Tldnftls   m rrtf^ .       in <' 
tion  of  principle  ia  tbnt  lx'> 
tiona  of  right  which  (?iill  for  i  ■ 
and   thm^  irlii(!h    do   not;   ajidl 
on  I J  do   not    call  for  punish  n 
some  form  or  other  whiek  tknn6  i 
frtsni  nncertai  nTy  ji«  to  1  hr  Hghl  iriolatwl| 
or  from  inability  lo  prer^fit  the  rieli 
tion. 
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fulfilment  of  this  latter  function,  the  great  thing,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  by  the  punishment  of  an  actual  criminal  to  deter 
other  possible  criminals ;  but  for  the  same  purpose,  unles9 
the  actual  criminal  is  to  be  put  out  of  the  way  or  locked  up 
for  life,  it  must  be  desirable  to  reform  him  so  that  he  may 
not  be  dangerous  in  future.  Now  when  it  is  asked  why  he 
should  not  be  put  out  of  the  way,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  among  the  rights  which  the  state  has  to  maintain  are 
included  rights  of  the  criminal  himself.  These  indeed  are 
for  the  time  suspended  by  his  action  in  violation  of  rights, 
but  founded  as  they  are  on  the  capacity  for  contributing  to 
social  good,  they  could  only  be  held  to  be  finally  forfeited  on 
the  ground  that  this  capacity  was  absolutely  extinct. 

205.  This  consideration  limits  the  kind  of  punishment 
which  the  state  may  justly  inflict.  It  ought  not  in  punish- 
ing to  sacrifice  unnecessarily  to  the  maintenance  of  rights  in 
general  what  might  be  called  the  reversionary  rights  of  the 
criminal,  rights  which,  if  properly  treated,  he  might  ulti- 
mately become  capable  of  exercising  for  the  general  good. 
Ponii^mient  therefore  either  by  death  or  by  perpetual  im- 
prisonment is  justifiable  only  on  one  of  two  grounds ;  either 
that  association  of  the  extremest  terror  with  certain  actions 
is  under  certain  conditions  necessary  to  preserve  the  possi- 
bility of  a  social  life  based  on  the  observance  of  rights,  or 
tiiat  the  crime  punished  affords  a  presumption  of  a  perma- 
nent incapacity  for  rights  on  the  part  of  the  criminal.  The 
first  justification  may  be  pleaded  for  the  executions  of  men 
concerned  in  treasonable  outbreaks,  or  guilty  of  certain 
breaches  of  discipline  in  war  (on  the  supposition  that  the 
war  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  state  and  that  such 
punishments  are  a  necessary  incident  of  war).  Whether 
the  capital  punishment  is  really  just  in  such  cases  must 
depend,  not  only  on  its  necessity  as  an  incident  in  the 
defence  of  a  certain  state,  but  on  the  question  whether  that 
state  itself  is  fulfilling  its  function  as  a  sustainer  of  true 
rights.  For  the  penalty  of  death  for  murder  both  justi- 
fications may  be  urged.  It  cannot  be  defended  on  any 
other  ground,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  presump- 
tion of  permanent  incapacity  for  rights  is  one  which  in  our 
ignorance  we  can  ever  be  entitled  to  make.  As  to  the  other 
plea^  the  question  is  whether,  with  a  proper  police  system 
and  sufficient  certainty  of   detection  and  conviction,  the 
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asdociation  of  this  exiremest  ten*or  with  the  murderer  li 
Tieeesgarj  to  the  security  of  life*     Where  the  death-penaltj, 
however,  is  unjustifiable,  so  mtiatbe  that  of  really  permameat 
imprisonment;  one   as   much  as  the  other  is  an  absokte 
deprivation  of  free  social  life,  and  of  the  possibilidea  of  inoml 
developmeet  which  that  life  affords.    The  only  justification 
for  a  sentence  of  permanent  imprisonment  in  a  case  wk^r^ 
there  would  be  none  for  capital  punishment  would  he  thai 
though  infiicted  aa  permanent,  the  imprisonment  might 
brought  to  an  end  in  the  event  of  any  sufficient  proof  appei 
ing  of  the  criminal's  amendment-    But  such  proof  oould  onl; 
be  afforded  if  the  imprisonment  were  so  modified  as  to  allow 
the  prisoner  a  certain  amount  of  libert j. 

206.  If  punishment  then  is  to  be  just*  in  the  sense  that 
in  its  infliction  due  account  is  taken  of  all  rights^  including 
the  suspended  rights  of  the  criminal  himself,  it  must  be,  so 
far  BE  public  safety  allows^  reformatoryp     It  must  tend  ta 
qualify  the  criminal  for  the  resumption  of  rights.     As 
formatoryj  however,  punishment  has  for  ita  direct  object 
qualification  for  the  exercise  of  rights^  and  is  only  coneero 
with  the  moraUsation  of  the  criuuual  indirectly  so  far  as  it 
may  result  from  the  exercise  of  rights.     But  even  where  it 
cannot  be  reformatory  in  this  sense,  and  over  and  aboTe  its 
reformatory  function  in  cases  where  it  has  one,  it  lias  t 
moral  end.     Just  because  punishment  by  the  state  has  for 
its  direct  object  the  maintenance  of  rights,  it  has,  like  eteij 
other  function  of  the  state,  indirectly  a  moral  object,  hecaose 
true  rights,  according  to  our  deflnition,  are  powers  which  it 
is  for  the  general  well-being  that  the  individual  (or  asaoeift- 
tion)  should   possess,  and  that  well-being  is  essential^  i 
moral  well-being.     Ultimately,  therefore,  the  just  pmaisli-j 
ment  of  crime  is  for  the  moral  good  of  tlie  community*    IlH 
is  also  for  the  moral  good  of  the  erimiual  himself,  unlew-^ 
and  this  is  a  supposition  which  we  ought  not  to  make— he  il 
beyond  the  reach  of  moral  influences.     Though  not  inflicted 
for  that  purpose,  and  though  it  would  not  the  less  har^  to 
be  inflicted  if  no  moral  effect  on  the  criminal  could  be  dis- 
cerned, it  is  morally  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  him* 
It  is  SO3  even  if  a  tme  social  necessity  requires  that  he  be 
punished  with  death.     The  fact  that  society  is  obliged  so 
deal  with  him  affords  the  best  chance  of  bringing  h 
him  the  anti-social  nature  of  his  act.     It  is  true 
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last  utterances  of  murderers  generally  convey  the  impression 
that  they  consider  themselves  interesting  persons,  quite  sure 
of  going  to  heaven;  but  these  are  probably  conventional. 
At  any  rate  if  the  solemn  infliction  of  punishment  on  behalf 
of  human  society,  and  without  any  sign  of  vindictiveness, 
will  not  breed  the  shame  which  is  the  moral  new  birth, 
presumably  nothing  else  within  human  reach  will. 
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207.  The  right  of  the  individaal 
life  ia  coostautlj  gainiDg  on  its  j^^^^t^^"^^  ^^^  more  geBenJ 
recognitioD.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  i^rowing  scrtipiilosity  in 
regard  to  punishmeute  which  are  not  reformatory^  whieb 
put  righta  filially  out  of  the  reach  of  a  criminal  instead  of 
qualifjing  him  for  their  renewed  exercise.  But  the  ovlj 
mtional  foundation  for  the  ascription  of  this  right  ia  thi 
ascription  of  capacity  for  free  contribution  to  social  good^ 
We  treat  this  capacity  in  the  man  whose  crime  has  prm 
proof  of  its  having  been  overcome  by  anti*social  tendencieSr 
as  yet  giving  him  a  title  to  a  further  chance  oi'  its  derelap* 
ment ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  act  as  if  it  conferred  no  title 
on  its  possessors j  before  a  crime  has  been  committed,  to 
be  placed  under  conditions  in  which  its  reiilisation  ifm\i 
be  possible*  Is  this  reasonable  P  Yet  are  not  all  modeni 
states  so  actii  g?  Are  they  not  allowing  their  osteusitk 
members  to  grow  up  under  conditions  which  render  tb* 
daYelopmeut  of  social  capacity  pnictically  impossible t*  Wai 
it  not  more  reasonable,  as  in  the  ancient  states^  to  deny  the 
right  to  life  in  the  human  subject  as  such,  than  to  admit  it 
under  conditions  which  prevent  the  realisation  of  the  capacitj 
that  forms  the  ground  of  its  admisaion  9  This  brings  U8  to 
the  fourth  of  the  questions  that  arose  *  out  of  the  assertion  of 
the  individual's  right  to  free  life.  What  is  the  nature  and 
extent  yf  the  individnaPa  claim  to  be  enabled  positively  ta 
realise  that  capaeiij  for  freely  contriboting  to  social  good 
which  is  the  foundation  of  his  right  to  free  Hfe?, 

208.  In  dealing  with  this  question,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mi  ad  that  the  capacity  we  are  considering  is  e^fien- 
tidly  a  free  or  (what  is  the  same)  a  moral 
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a  capacity,  not  for  action  determined  by  relation  to  a  certaiQ 
eixdj  but  for  action  determined  by  a  conception  of  the  end  to 
which  it  is  relative.  Only  tbns  is  it  a  foundation  of  rights.7 
The  action  of  an  animal  or  plant  may  be  made  contributory 
to  social  goodj  but  it  is  not  therefore  a  foundation  of  righ^ 
on  the  part  of  an  animal  or  plaut^  because  they  are  not 
affected  by  the  conception  of  the  good  to  which  they  contri-. 
bnte.  f  A  right  is  a  power  of  acting  for  his  own  ends, — for 
what  he  conceives  to  be  his  good,— secured  to  an  individn^ 
by  the  community,  on  the  supposition  that  its  exercise  con- 
tributes to  the  good  of  the  community.  But  the  exercise  of 
guch  a  power  cannot  be  so  contributory,  unless  the  individual, 
in  acting  for  his  own  ends,  is  at  least  affected  by  the  con- 
ception of  a  good  as  common  to  himself  with  others."  The 
condition  of  mating  the  animal  contributory  to  human  good 
is  that  we  do  not  leave  him  fi^ee  to  determine  the  exercise  of 
hie  powers  j  that  we  determine  them  for  him ;  that  we  use 
him  merely  as  an  instrnmeut;  and  this  means  that  we  do 
Dotj  because  we  cannot,  endow  him  with  rights.  We  cannot 
endow  him  with  rights  because  there  is  no  conception  of  ft 
good  common  to  him  with  us  which  we  can  treat  aa  a  motife 
to  him  to  do  to  us  as  he  would  have  us  do  to  him.  It  is  not 
indeed  necessary  to  a  capacity  for  rights,  as  it  is  to  true 
moral  goodness,  that  interest  in  a  good  conceived  as  common 
to  Mtuself  with  others  should  be  a  man*s  dominant  motive. 
It  is  enough  if  that  which  he  presents  to  himself  from  time 
to  time  as  his  good,  and  which  accordingly  determines  hia 
action,  is  so  far  affected  by  consideration  of  the  position  in 
which  he  stands  to  othera,^ — of  the  way  in  which  this  or  thiit 
|K)saible  action  of  his  would  affect  them,  and  of  what  he 
would  have  to  expect  &om  them  in  return, — as  to  result 
hfibrtuallyj  without  force  or  fear  of  force,  in  action  not  in- 
<  rmixjatible  with  conditions  necessary  to  the  pursuit  of  a 
common  good  on  the  part  of  others.  \  In  other  wordsi  it  is 

Kit*  presumption  that  a  man  in  his  general  course  of  eonduet 
ill  of  his  own  motion  have  respect  t«  the  common  good, 
hich  im titles  him  to  rights  at  the  hands  of  the  oommunity.l 
be  question  of  the  moral  vahie  of  the  motive  which  may  in- 
duce this  respect— *  whether  an  unselfish  interest  in  common 
g(K»d  or  the  wish  for  personal  pleasure  and  fear  of  personal 
innn — ^does  not  come  into  the  account  at  alL  An  agent, 
lijj.  »h!,  who  could  only  be  induced  hy  fear  of  death  or  bodily 
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harm  to  behare  conforraablj  to  the  reqiiiremente  of  tha 
cominnmt}%  would  not  be  a  subject  of  rights,  because  thii 
influence  could  never  be  brought  to  bear  on  him  so  constaDtlf, 
if  he  were  free  to  regulate  his  own  life,  as  to  secure  the 
public  safety.  But  a  man's  desire  for  pleasure  to  himself 
and  ayersion  from  pain  to  himself,  though  dissociated  from 
any  desire  for  a  higher  object,  for  any  object  that  Ib  desired 
because  good  for  others,  may  constitute  a  capacity  forrighta, 
if  his  iniagiiiatioii  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  eo  far  affectad  by 
sympathy  ivith  the  feeling  of  others  about  him  as  to  makfi 
him,  independently  of  force  or  fear  of  punishment,  observant 
of  established  rights.  In  such  a  case  the  fear  of  prniifih* 
meat  may  be  needed  to  neutralise  anti-social  impulses  under 
circumstances  of  special  temptation,  but  by  itself  it  coald 
meYer  be  a  sufficiently  uniform  motire  to  qualify  a  man,  in 
the  absence  of  more  spontaneously  social  feelings,  for  tie 
life  of  a  free  citizen.  The  qualiQcation  for  such  a  life  is  a 
spontaneous  habit  of  acting  with  reference  to  a  common 
good,  whether  that  habit  be  founded  on  an  imaginatioa  of 
pleasures  and  pains  or  on  a  conception  of  what  ought  to  be* 
In  either  ease  the  habit  implies  at  least  an  understandLng 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  common  good,  and  a  regu- 
lation of  egoistic  hopes  and  fears,  if  not  an  inducing  of 
more  *  disinterested  *  motives^  in  consequence  of  that  TUidet* 
standin^i^ 

209,LThe  capacity  for  rights,  then,  being  a  capacity  for 
spontaneous  action  regulated  by  a  conception  of  a  common 
good,  either  so  regulated  through  an  interest  which  flows 
directly  from  that  conception,  or  through  hopes  and  feiim 
which  are  affected  by  it  tMrough  more  complex  channels  uf 
habit  and  association ^  is  a  capacity  which  cannot  be  generated 
—which  on  the  contrary  is  neutralised^ — by  any  inflnen^^eflt 
that  interfere  with  the  spontaneous  action  of  social  intei^sj^ 
Now  any  direct  enforcement  of  the  outward  condact,  which 
ought  to  flow  from  social  interests,  by  means  of  threatened 
penalties — and  a  law  requiring  such  conduct  neoesaarilyj 
implies  penalties  for  disobedience  to  it— does  interfere  wii 
the  spontaneous  action  of  those  interestsj  and  consequent! 
checks  the  grov?th  of  the  capacit^_  which  is  the  condition  ol 
the  beneficial  exercise  of  rights.  \For  this  reason  the  efFeetui 
action  of  the  state,  i.e«  tne  community  as  acting  through  1aW| 
ibr  the  promotlca  of  habits  of  true  altizenshipi  seema 
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earily  to  be  confined  to  the  removal  of  obstaclea.  Under  this 
head»  howeverj  tliere  maj  and  should  be  included  much 
that  most  states  have  hitherto  neglected,  and  much  that  at 
first  sight  may  have  the  appearance  of  an  enforcement  of 
moral  duties,  e-g,  the  reqoirenieiit  that  parents  have  their 
children  taught  the  elementary  a^7(  To  educate  one's 
children  ia  no  doubt  a  moral  duty,  and  it  is  not  one  of  those 
duties,  like  that  of  paying  debts^  of  which  the  neglect  directly 
interferes  with  the  rights  of  someone  else.  It  might  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  a  duty  with  which  positive  law  should  have 
nothing  to  do,  any  more  than  with  the  duty  of  striving  after 
a  noble  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  neglect  of  it  does  tend 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  capacity  for  beneficially  exer- 
cising rights  on  the  part  of  those  whose  education  is  neg- 
lected, and  it  is  on  this  account,  not  as  a  purely  moral  duty 
on  the  part  of  a  parent,  but  as  the  prevention  of  a  hindrance 
to  the  capacity  for  rights  on  the  part  of  children,  that  edu- 
cation should  be  enforced  by  the  state.  It  may  be  objected, 
^deed,  tha^t  in  enforcing  it  we  are  departing  in  regard  to  the 
^^rents  from  the  pnnciple  ab4>ve  laid  down;  that  we  are  in* 
terfering  with  the  spontaneous  action  of  social  interests, 
though  we  are  doing  so  with  a  view  to  promoting  this  spon- 
taneous  action  in  another  generation.  But  the  answer  ta 
this  objection  is,  that  a  law  of  compulsory  education,  if  the 
preferences,  ecclesiastical  or  other^'ise,  of  those  parents 
who  show  any  pratical  sense  of  their  responsibility  are  duly 
lietp^cted^  is  from  the  beginning  only  felt  as  compulsion  by 
tboae  in  whom,  so  far  as  this  social  function  is  coucenied, 
there  is  no  spontaneity  to  be  interfered  with;  and  that  in  the 
second  generation,  though  the  law  with  its  penal  sanctiong 
sttU  continues,  it  is  not  felt  as  a  law,  as  an  enforcement  of 

Kion  by  penalties,  at  all. 
2lO.(pn  the  same  principle  the  freedom  of  contract  ought 
bflbly  fohe  more  restricted  in  certain  directions  than  is 
st  present  the  case.  The  freedom  to  do  aa  they  like  on 
the  part  of  one  set  of  men  may  involve  the  ultimate  dis* 
qualification  of  many  others,  or  of  a  succeeding  generation, 
fur  the  exercise  of  rights.  This  applies  most  obviously  to 
inch  kinds  of  contract  or  traffic  as  affect  the  healtli  and 
housing  of  the  people,  the  growth  of  population  relatively  to 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  accumulation  or  di^tri- 
buiioD  of  landed  property.     In  the  hurry  of  removing  those 
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restraints  on  free  dealing  between  man  and  man,  which  hsM 
arisen  partly  perhaps  from  some  confused  idea  of  maintaitiing 
morality,  hut  much  more  from  the  power  of  ckss-intercsts, 
we  hare  been  apt  to  take  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  range  of 
persons— not  one  generation  merely,  but  succeeding  gene- 
rations^— whose  freedom  ought  to  he  taken  into  account,  and 
of  the  conditions  nacesaarj  to  their  freedom  (*  freedom '  here 
meaning  their  qualification  for  the  exercise  of  righteP  H^nce 
the  massing  of  popnlation  without  regard  to  conditions  of 
health;  unrestrained  traffic  in  deleterious  commodities;  T3B- 
limited  upgrowth  of  the  clasa  of  hired  labourers  in  particular 
industries  which  circumstances  have  suddenly  stimulated, 
without  any  provision  against  the  danger  of  an  impoverifllie 
proletariate  in  following  generations*  Meanwhile,  unde 
pretence  of  allowing  freedom  of  bequest  and  settlement,  t 
system  has  grown  up  which  prevents  the  landlords  of  meh. 
geneiiition  from  being  free  either  in  the  government  of  their^ 
families  or  in  the  disposal  of  their  land,  and  aggravates  thi 
tendency  to  crowd  into  towns,  as  well  as  the  difficaltiei  i 
providing  healthy  house-room,  by  keeping  land  in  a 
hands.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  consider  in 
the  remedies  for  these  evils,  or  to  discuss  the  question  ho* 
far  it  is  well  to  trust  to  the  initiative  of  the  state  or ' 
individuals  in  dealing  with  them*  It  is  enough  to  point  out 
the  directions  in  which  the  state  may  remove  obstacles  to 
the  realisation  of  the  capacity  for  beneficial  exercise  <rf 
rights,  without  defeating  its  own  object  by  Titiating  thft 
spontaneous  character  of  that  capacity. 
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211.  We  have  now  considered  the  gronnd  of  the  right  to 
free  life,  and  what  is  the  justification,  if  any,  for  the  apparent 
disregard  of  that  right,  (a)  in  war,  (6)  in  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment. We  have  also  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  general 
office  of  the  state  in  regard  to  the  development  of  that 
capacity  in  individuals  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  right, 
pointing  out  on  the  one  hand  the  necessary  limitation  of  its 
office  in  this  respect,  on  the  other  hand  the  directions  in 
which  it  may  remove  obstacles  to  that  development.  We 
have  next  to  consider  the  rationale  of  the  rights  of  property. 

In  discussions  on  the  ^  origin  of  property '  two  questions 
are  apt  to  be  mixed  up  which,  though  connected,  ought  to 
be  kept  distinct.  One  is  the  question  how  men  have  come 
to  appropriate ;  the  other  the  question  how  the  idea  of  right 
has  come  to  be  associated  with  their  appropriations.  As  the 
term  '  property '  not  only  implies  a  permanent  possession  of 
something,  or  a  possession  which  can  only  be  given  up  with 
the  good  will  of  the  possessor,  but  also  a  possession  recog- 
nised as  a  right,  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  property  must 
involve  both  these  questions,  but  it  is  not  the  less  important 
ihat  the  distinction  between  them  should  be  observed.  Each 
of  them  again  has  both  its  analytical  and  its  historical  side. 
In  regard  to  the  first  question  it  is  important  to  learn  all 
that  can  be  learnt  as  to  the  kind  of  things  that  were  first, 
and  afterwards  at  successive  periods,  appropriated ;  as  to  the 
mode  in  which,  and  the  sort  of  persons  or  societies  by  whom, 
they  were  appropriated.  This  is  an  historical  inquiry.  But 
it  cannot  take  the  place  of  a  metaphysical  or  psychological 
analysis  of  the  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  appropriating 
sotgect  implied  in  the  fact  that  he  does  such  a  thing  as 
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appropriate-     So,  too,  in  regard  to  tlie  second  question^  it  ii  J 
importaot  to  investigate  historicallj  the  formg  in  which  tit  I 
right  of  men  in  their  appropriatioDe  has  been  recognised;  tke' 
parties,  whether  indiriduals  or  socfetieB,  to  whom  the  right 
has  been  allowed  ;  and  the  sort  of  objects,  capable  of  appn:- 
priation,  to  which  it  has  been  considered  to  extend.     Bat 
neither  can  these  inquiries  help  us  to  nnderstand,  in  the 
absence  of  a  metaphysical  or  moral  analysis,  either  what  ii 
implied  in  the  ascription  of  a  right  to  certain  appropriations, 
or  why  there  should  be  a  right  to  them. 

212,  We  have  then  two  questions,  as  above  stated,  mth\ 
requiring  two  difiFerent  methodg  of  treatment.     But  nritiierj 
have  the  questions  themselves,  nor  the  different  methods  i 
dealing  with  them,  been  duly  distinguished. 

It  is  owing  to  confusion  between  them  that  the  right  ofj 
property  in  things  has  been  supposed  to  originate  in  tbej 
first  occupancy  of  them.     This  supposition,  in  troth,  merely  | 
dLsguises  the  identical  proposition  that  in  order  to  propet^j 
there   mnst  to   begin  with  have  been  some  appropriatiofl. 
The  truism  that  there  could  be  no  property  in  anytiiflg  ' 
which  had  not  been  at  some  time  and  in  some  manner 
appropriated,  tells  us  nothing  as  to  how  or  why  the  property 
in  it,  as  a  right,  came  to  be  recognised,  or  why  that  riglit 
should  be  recognised.     But  owing  to  the  confusion  between 
the  origin  of  appropriation  and  the  origin  of  property  as  a 
right,  an  identical  proposition  as  to  the  beginning  of  appr^ 
priation  seemed  to  be   an  instructive  statement  as  to  tbaj 

Easis  of  the  rights  of  property.     Of  late,  in  a  revulsion  from" 
beories  founded  on  identical  propositions,  *  historical  ■  in* 
uiries  into  the  *  origin  of  property  *  have  come  into  vogoe. 
jThe  right  method  of  dealing  with  the  question  has  bee 
taken  to  lie  in   an  investigation  of  the  eariiest  forms 
which  property  has  existed.   But  such  investigation,  howeve 
valuable  in  itself,  leaves  untouched  the  questions,  (1)  wli 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  men  that  makes  it  possible  for  thee 
and  moves  them,  to  appropriate;  (2)  why  it  is  that  the 
conceive  of  themselves  and  each  other  as  having  a  rigli 
in  their  appropriations  i  (3)   on  wliat  ground  this  coiice| 
tion  is  treated  as  a  moral  authority, — bm  one  that  should  i 
acted  on.        _  r^-    ■  -  ■-        '*^  _ 

213.  (l)<^jpropriation^8  an  expression  of  will;  of  the 
individuaVs  effort  \^  give  reality  to  a  conception  of  bis  awii 
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good;  of  his  oonscionsness  Qf  a^fo^^ble  self-saidsfacidon  as 
an  object  to  be  attaiiie^jTt»  dmbrent from  mere  provision 
to  supply  a  fhtnre  want.  Such  provision  appears  to  be  made 
by  certain  animals,  e.g.  ants.  It  can  scarcely  be  made  under 
the  influence  of  the  ima^ation  of  pain  incidental  to  future 
want  derived  from  previous  experience,  for  the  ant  lays  up 
for  the  winter  though  it  has  not  previously  lived  through  the 
winter.  It  may  be  suggested  that  it  does  so  from  inherited 
habit,  but  that  this  habit  has  originally  arisen  from  an  ex- 
perience of  pain  on  the  part  of  ants  in  the  past.  Whether 
this  is  the  true  account  of  the  matter  we  have  not,  I  think, 
— ^perhaps  from  the  nature  of  the  case  we  cannot  have — the 
means  of  deciding.  We  conceal  our  ignorance  by  saying 
that  the  ant  acts  instinctively,  which  is  in  effect  a  merely 
negative  statement,  that  the  ant  is  not  moved  to  make  pro- 
vision for  winter  either  by  imagination  of  the  pain  which 
will  be  felt  in  winter  if  it  does  not,  or  by  knowledge  (con- 
ception of  the  fact)  that  such  pain  will  be  felt.  In  fact,  we 
know  nothing  of  i^e  action  of  the  ant  from  the  inside,  or 
as  an  expression  of  consciousness.  If  we  are  not  entitled 
to  deny  dogmatically  that  it  expresses  consciousness  at 
aD,  neither  are  we  entitled  to  say  that  it  does  express  con- 
sciousness, still  less  what  consciousness  it  expresses.  On 
the  other  hand  we  are  able  to  interpret  the  acts  of  ourselves, 
and  of  those  with  whom  we  can  communicate  by  means  of 
signs  to  which  we  and  they  attach  the  same  meaning,  as  ex- 
pressions of  consciousness  of  a  certain  kind,  and  thus  by 
reflective  analysis  to  assure  ourselves  that  acts  of  appropria- 
tion in  particular  express  a  will  of  the  kind  stated;  that 
they  are  not  merely  a  passing  employment  of  such  materials 
as  can  be  laid  hands  on  to  satisfy  this  or  that  want,  present 
or  future,  felt  or  imagined,  but  reflect  the  consciousness  of  a 
subject  which  distinguishes  itself  from  its  wants ;  which 
presents  itself  to  itself  as  still  there  and  demanding  satis- 
fekction  when  this  or  that  want,  or  any  number  of  wants, 
have  been  satisfied ;  which  thus  not  merely  uses  a  thing  to 
fill  a  want,  and  in  so  doing  at  once  destroys  the  thing  and 
for  the  time  removes  the  want,  but  says  to  itself,  ^  This  shall 
be  mine  to  do  as  I  like  with,  to  satisfy  my  wants  and 
express  my  emotions  as  they  arise.' 

214.  One  condition  of  the  existence  of  property,  then,  is 
appropria^on^  and  that  implies  the  conception  of  himself  on 
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the  part  of  the  appropriator  as  a  permanent  sabject  for 
whose  use,  as  instrtiments  of  aatiafactian  and  expression,  he 
takes  and  fashions  certain  external  things,  certain  things 
external  to  hia  bodily  members.  These  things^  so  taken  and 
fashionedj  cease  to  be  external  as  thej  were  before,  Th*-^ 
become  a  sort  of  extension  of  the  man's  organs,  theconJtani 
apparatus  through  which  he  gives  reality  to  his  ideas  and 
wishes.  But  another  condition  must  be  fulfilled  id  order  to 
constitTato  property,  even  of  the  most  simple  and  primitive 
sort.  This  is  the  recognition  by  others  of  a  man's  appropria- 
tions as  something  whicli  they  will  treat  ag  his,  not  their 
and  the  guarantee  to  hira  of  his  appropriations  by  means  ol 
that  reqpgaition.  What  then  is  the  ground  of  the  recogJ 
nition  P  ijrhe  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteeDtl 
centuries,  who  discussed  the  basis  of  the  rights  of  propertyJ 
took  it  for  granted,  and  in  so  doing  begged  the  questinii 

[Grotiua  makes  the  right  of  property  rest  on  contract,  bnt 
clearly  until  there  is  a  recognised  *  meum '  and  *  toum '  therej 
can  be  no  contract.  (Conteagtjpresnpposes  ^operty.  Thai 
property  in  a  particnlar  thing  may  beJenved  from  a  con*^ 
tract  throngh  which  it  has  been  obtained  in  exchange  for 
another  tiling  or  for  some  service  rendered,  but  that 
implies  that  it  was  previously  the  property  of  another,  and 
that  the  person  obtaining  it  bad  a  property  in  something 
else,  if  only  in  the  labour  of  his  hands,  which  he  could  ex- 
change for  it.  If    Hobbes  is  so  far  more  logical  that  be  does 


"  Groliiis*  Ik  J»«,  §tc.  Book  II, 
ehap.  ii.  §  ^,  *  Simul  discim^s  quomoda 
rro  m  piTDprietatem  iverinl  ,  .  .  fyac^to 
qnodam  autexpre»sOtUt.  perdiTbiunem, 
ant  tiu:ito,  ut  per  occupation^m :  simul 
&tquo  enim  commimiQ  djaplicnit^  ii^ 
]Dfttat:itt&  ml  divbio,  ceDsen  dulK!!  mier 
lOmties  eunTeiii&g^  ut,  quod  qui^tie 
o«:!iipa«ntt  id  propriom  hivl}«T0t,'  But 
1)«  aiippOM6  a  previous  process  bj 
wblcli  thingia  had  hv&a  ftppropriared 
(I  4)t  ovinglo  the  necessity  of  speDiimg 
labour  on  ihtm.  m  ordor  to  Batiiifj 
deaire  for  a  more  refined  kind  af  linug 
than  could  be  suppH^  by  sponiaoeoui 
products  of  the  &ath.  ^Hitic  di^eunuB 
que  fuerit  causa,  ob  qiiun  &  prfiiiiifva 
eomniutiioue  remm  primo  mobilium, 
delude  et  iromobiiium  diieoBEum  est; 
nimirum  quod  uou  couieoti  homines 
vmci  ipoute  natifl,  antra  habitare  .  .  . 
TitJ^  gomuE  bxquiftUiufl  delegie^oDt,  in* 
dustria  Q^ufi  Mt,  t^aia  ivw^vxW  xt\t^^ 


^itgulis  adhibeTent.*  .    .   *    The 
muniq  Temrn.'tbiia  dppnri^  from  wh^Al 
l&l>our  cftintJ  to  bt'  fip^ud^  ou  tiiing^^l 
GiotiuH  had  previously  d inscribed  (|  ]» 
as  a  state  of  thiuge  in  irhicb  ^^-eijon*! 
had  A  right  to  whateyer  he  amid  U^l 
hands  oii<     '  ErAot  omnia  comnaunia  el 
iodirisa  omnibtw^  veluti  qduiu  cun^ii 
patriuiouium  «Bset,    Hiuc  fi»c?tnin 
Stat  am  quisque  hommiua  4id  imiom  afHi  j 
arriperti    poa^et    qqod  Tel  let,  et    qu 
consumi  pote^raut  coDsumei^  &e   lalxi 
u«ns  uuiTers^ia   jnris  erat  turn   ric#| 
propriety tis.     Nam  quod  qui^qne    do* 
arripueTat,  Id  ql  erip«r9  lUter  nUi  pof  ' 
injuriam  non    poterat.'    Here    thaa  a 
rirtual   right  of  property ,  thougli   nc/t 
so  called,  seems  to  be  siippoM.^  Lti  i«o 
forms  previous  to  the  ^labiiAhinciOl  of 
whiit  GroCtue  «iI1b  the  ri^ht   of  pro- 
perty by  oontriict*    There  i»  (1)  a  fti'htr 
of  property   in   what  each  ow    *%ikk 
tQ   his  use  twd  consnme*    out  of  Uie 
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not  derive  property  from  contmct,  b^t  treats  property  and 

*  the  validity  of  coveDanta*  as  co-ordinately  dependent  on 
the  existence  of  a  sovereign  power  of  compulsion.'  But  hia 
BCGonnt  of  this,  as  of  all  other  forms  of  right*  is  open  to  the 
objection  (before  dwelt  on)  that  if  the  sovereign  power  ig 
merely  a  strongest  force  it  cannot  be  a  source  of  rights;  and 
that  if  it  is  other  than  this,  if  it  ia  a  representative  and 
maiotainer  of  rights,  its  existence  presupposes  rights,  which 
remain  to  be  accounted  for.  As  previously  shown,  Hobbes, 
while  professing  to  make  all  rights  dependent  on  the  sove- 
reign power,  presupposes  rights  in  his  account  of  the  insti- 
tution of  this  power.  The  validity  of  contracts  *  begins  not 
bot  with  ita  institution,'  yet  its  own  right  is  derived  from  an 
irrevocable  contmct  of  all  with  all  in  which  each  devolves  his 
'  persona/  the  body  of  his  rights,  npon  it.  Without  pressing 
hifi  particular  forms  of  expression  unfairly  against  himj  it  is 
clear  that  he  could  not  really  succeed  in  thitiking  of  rights 
aa  derived  simply  from  supreme  force;  that  he  could  not 
associate  the  idea  of  absolute  right  with  the  sovereign  with- 
out supposing  prior  rights  which  it  was  made  the  business 
of  the  sovereign  to  enforce,  and  in  particular  such  a  recog- 
nised distinction  between  *  menm '  and  *  tnumi  *  as  is  neces- 
sary to  a  covenant.  Nor  when  we  have  dropped  Hobbes* 
notion  of  government  or  law-making  power^  as  having  origi- 
nated in  a  covenant  of  all  with  all,  shall  we  succeed  any 
better  in  deriving  rights  of  proper ty^  any  more  than  other 
rights j  irom  law  or  a  sovereign  which  makes  law,  unless  we 
reg^ard  the  law  or  sovereign  as  the  organ  or  sustainer  of  a 


i*w  mjit'eniil  Bupplied  by  nature;  (2) 
a  fuilber  nghi  ot  e&ch  tnaQ  ia  tbut  an 
whicli  be  bi^  4?^p«Dded  tfLLouf.  GruLtuji 
domt  not  jndt'eq  e^prosslj  call  this  & 
rigbt^  bat  if  th&r^  ia  &  fight,  a«  be  my& 
tltere  ti^  on  the  piut  of  each  mmn  to 
ibiit  whi^h  be  is  able  *■  ad  «Tto«  airipero 
iuu»/  mueh  mora  tDnml  thtre  be  &  right 
t<7  tbAt  wbieb  be  h^  not  only  taken 
bat  fAhhtoti^)  by  his  laliour.  On  tho 
ntttdfc  4tid  fatioDfile  of  tbia  right 
Grotitui  ibroWA  bo  light,  but  it  in 
clejiflj  preiuppo«ed  bj  that  Hgbt  of 
brt)]>tfrLj  vbich  he  sappofics  to  be 
aurivefi  from  contract,  and  mnet  be  re- 
eo^D  Sued  before  anj  aocb  eomraiot  could 
be  pofi'-ible, 

1  *Tber©  h   annexed  to  the  *ove- 
Dei^Cj  the  whol^  powor  of  preficnbiog 


the  rules  whereby  eTer^mmi  mnyktiow 
wbat  guoda  be  rany  eiyoy  and  whfti  at- 
tiuns  be  may  do  wit  bout  bt^en^  tnol^'aiUid 
by  any  cxf  bii$  feitoir*aubjectii:  sad  tit^n 
is  it  me-u  cmll  prupnety.  For  t!«fi»re 
eonstJtutLou  of  eorereii^n  powi'f  all  men 
had  riijht  to  all  tbitigf,  wm-^h  ne«»'*- 
eiurily  caujsetb  war ;  and  thr,refore  tbis 
propriety f  being  iiect«»arj  to  p>  4iee, 
and  depending  on  soTereign  pow^r^  in 
the  act  of  tbut  power  in  oid«r  tu  tbir 
public  pence/  {Livutik^n^  pt.  II,  ehnp. 
jiviii)  '  The  nature  of  juii ice  eoiiifisi^th 
\n  keeping  of  v^alid  corenHikU,  btit  ii»o 
yalidltj  of  coreiiHBti  begii^s  not  but 
with  the  constitution  of  a  civd  power, 
iilifficient  to  (^rupel  men  to  keep  Ibem  ; 
and  then  it  ie  also  that  proprbi/  begins.' 
{Bid.  chap*  XF,) 
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general  aocial  recognition  of  certain  powers,  as  powers  wtich 
should  be  exercised, 

215.  Locke  ^  treats  property — fairlj  enough  eo  long  m 
only  its  simplest  forms  are  in  question — aa  derifed  bom 
labour*  By  the  same  law  of  nature  and  reason  by  which  a 
man  has  '  a  property  in  his  own  person,'  '  the  kbotu-  of  Lis 
body  and  the  work  of  his  hand  are  properly  his  *  tuo.    Now 

I  that  the  right  to  free  life,  which  we  have  alreadj  dwBlt  on, 
carries  with  it  a  certain  right  to  proper^^  to  a  oeftam 
IpermaDent  apparatus  beyond  the  bodily  organs^  for  tbe 
I  maintenance  and  expression  of  that  life,  is  quite  true.  Bot 
'  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  tracing  some  kinds  of  propeftr, 
in  which  men  are  in  fact  held  to  hare  a  right,  to  the  labonr 
of  anyone,  even  of  someone  from  whom  it  hm  been  derired 
by  iobentance  or  bequest  (a  difficulty  to  he  considered 
presently) J  to  say  that  it  is  a  *law  of  nature  and  reason' 
that  a  man  should  have  a  property  in  the  work  of  his  hmHi 
IB  DO  more  than  saying  that  that  on  which  a  man  has  im- 
pressed his  labour  is  recognised  by  others  as  something 
which  should  be  his,  just  as  he  himself  is  recognised  by 
them  as  one  that  should  be  his  own  master.  The  gronnii 
of  the  recognition  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  it  is 
lockers  merit  to  have  pointed  this  out ;  but  what  the  grotmd 
is  he  does  not  consider,  shelving  the  question  by  appealing 
to  a  law  of  nature  and  reaaon. 

216.  The  ground  of  the  right  to  free  life,  the  reason  why 
a  man  is  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  powers  througl 
recognition  of  that  exercise  by  others  as  something  thai 
should  be,  lay,  as  we  saw,  in  the  conception  on  the  part  q\ 
everyone  who  concedes  the  right  to  others  and  to  whom  i 
is  conceded^  of  an  identity  of  good  for  himself  and  othe: 
It  is  only  as  within  a  society,  as  a  relation  between  ii 
meraberSj  though  the  society  be  that  of  all  men,  that  thera 
can  be  such  a  thing  as  a  right ;  and  the  right  to  free  lift 
rests  on  the  common  will  of  the  society,  in  the  sense  thai 
each  member  of  the  society  withip  which  the  right  substsi 
contributes  to  satisfy  the  others  in  seeking  to  satisfy  hi 
self,  and  that  each  i^  aware  that  the  other  does  so ;  whenoe 
there  results  a  common  interest  in  the  free  play  of  the  powers 
of  alii    iiu3  just  as  the  recognised  interest  of  a  society  con- 
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iBtitutes  for  each  member  of  it  the  right  to  free  life,  just  as  it 
makes  each  conceive  of  such  life  on  the  part  of  himself  and 
his  neighbour  as  what  should  be,  and  thus  forms  the  basis 
of  a  restraining  custom  which  secures  it  for  each,  so  it  con- 
stitutes the  right  to  the  instruments  of  such  life,  making 
each  regard  the  possession  of  them  by  the  other  as  for  the 
common  good,  and  thus  through  the  medium  first  of  custom, 
then  of  law,  securing  them  to  eacE] 

217.  Thus  the  doctrine  that  iEe  foundation  of  the  right 
of  property  lies  in  the  will,  that  property  is  *  realised  will,*  is 
true  enough  if  we  attach  a  certain  meaning  to  *  will  * ;  if  we 
understand  by  it,  not  the  momentary  spring  of  any  and  every 
spontaneous  action,  but  a  constant  principle,  operative  in  all 
men  qualified  for  any  form  of  society,  however  frequently 
overborne  by  passing  impulses,  in  virtue  of  which  each  seeks 
to  give  reality  to  the  conception  of  a  well-being  which  he 
necessarily  regards  as  common  to  himself  with  others.  A 
will  of  this  kind  explaiits  at  once  the  efibrt  to  appropriate, 
and  the  restraint  placed  on  each  in  his  appropriations  by  a 
customary  recognition  of  the  interest  which  each  has  in  the 
success  of  the  like  effort  on  the  part  of  the  other  members 
of  a  society  with  which  he  shares  a  common  well-being. 
This  customary  recognition,  founded  on  a  moral  or  rational 
will,  requires  indeed  to  be  represented  by  some  adequate 
force  before  it  can  result  in  a  real  maintenance  of  the  rights 
of  property.  The  wild  beast  in  man  will  not  otherwise  yield 
obedience  to  the  rational  will.  And  from  the  operation  of 
this  compulsive  force,  very  imperfectly  controlled  by  the 
moral  tendencies  which  need  its  co-operation, — ^in  other 
words  from  the  historical  incidents  of  conquest  and  govern- 
ment,— ^there  result  many  characteristics  of  the  institution 
of  property,  as  it  actually  exists,  which  cannot  be  derived 
from  the  spiritual  principle  which  we  have  assigned  as  its 
foundation.  Still,  without  that  principle  it  could  not  have 
come  into  existence,  nor  would  it  have  any  moral  justification 
at  all. 

218.  It  accords  with  the  account  given  of  this  principle 
that  ^e  right  of  property,  like  every  other  form  of  right, 
should  first  appear  within  societies  founded  on  kinship, 
these  being  naturally  the  societies  within  which  the  restrain- 
ing conception  of  a  common  weU-being  is  first  operative. 
We  are  apt  indeed  to  think  of  the  state  of  things  in  which 
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the  meinbers  of  a  familj  or  clan  hold  land  and  stock  in 
common,  as  the  antithesis  of  one  in  which  rights  of  proj 
exist.  In  tnith  it  is  the  earliest  stage  of  their  existen 
hecanse  the  most  primitive  form  of  society  in  which  Tiie 
fruit  of  hiB  labour  m  secured  to  the  individaal  hy  the  society, 
under  the  influence  of  the  conception  of  a  common  well- 
being.  The  characteristic  of  primitive  commuuities  is  not 
the  absence  of  distinction  between  *meum'  and  *tiium,* 
without  which  no  society  of  intelligent  as  opposed  to  in* 
etinctive  agents  would  be  possible  at  all,  bnt  the  common 
possession  of  certain  materials^  in  particular  land,  on  which 
labour  may  be  expended-  It  is  the  same  common  interest 
which  prevents  the  separate  appropriation  of  these  materijils, 
and  which  secures  the  individual  in  the  enjoyment  and  use 
of  that  which  his  labour  can  extract  from  them. 

219.  From  the  moral  point  of  view,  however,  the  clan- 
s  J  stem  is  defective,  because  under  it  the  restraint  impostHl 
upon  the  individual  by  his  membership  of  a  society  is  not, 
and  has  not  the  opportunity  of  becoming,  a  self-imposied 
restraint,  a  fi*ee  obedienccj  to  which,  though  the  alternatira 
course  is  left  open  to  him,  the  individual  submits,  becaui^c 
he  conceives  it  as  his  true  good.     The  area  within  which  he 
can  shape  Ms  own  circumstances  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  of 
the  opposite  poasibilities  of  right  and  wrong  being  presented      ' 
to  him,  and  thus  of  his  learning  to  love  right  for  its  own  j 
sake.    And  the  other  side  of  this  moral  tutelage  of  the  H 
individual,  this  withholding  from  him  of  the  opportunity  of  " 
being  freely  determined  by  recognition  of  his  moral  relations* 
is  the  confinement  of  those  relations  themselves,  which  nnder 
the  clan*syfitem  have  no  actugl  existence  except  as  between 
members  of  the  same  clan  J    A  necessary  condition  at  once 
of  the  growth  of  a  free  morality,  i-e-  a  certain  behaviour  of  \ 
men  determined  by  an  understanding  of  moral  relations  and 
by  the  value  which  they  set  on  them  as  understood,  and  of ' 
the  conception  of  those  relations  BB  relations  between  all 
men,  is  that  free_j>lay  should  be  given  to  every  man's  powers 
I  of  appropriation,    \Mora!  freedom  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a 
I  oontrol  over  the  outward  circumstances  and  appliances  of  life. 
It  is  the  end  to  which  such  control  is  a  genemlly  necessary  ^ 
means,  and  which  gives  it  its  value.     In  order  to  obtain  this  ■ 
control,  men  must  cease  to  be  limited  in  their  activities  by 
the  customs  of  the  clan.    The  range  of  their  appropriations 
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most  be  extended;  they  most  include  more  of  the  permanent 
material  on  which  labour  may  be  expended,  and  not  merely 
the  passing  products  of  labour  spent  on  unappropriated 
material ;  and  they  must  be  at  once  secured  and  controlled 
in  it  by  the  good-will,  by  the  sense  of  common  interest,  of  a 
wider  society,  of  a  society  to  which  any  and  every  one  may 
belong  who  will  observe  its  conditions,  and  not  merely  those 
of  a  particular  parentage;  in  other  words  by  the  law,  written 
or  unwritten,  of  a  firee  state. 

220.  It  is  too  long  a  business  here  to  attempt  an  account 
of  the  process  by  which  the  org^isation  of  rights  in  the 
state  has  superseded  that  of  the  clan,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  restriction  of  the  powers  of  appropriation  implied  in  the 
latter  has  been  removed.  It  is  important  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  this  process  has  by  no  means  contributed  un> 
mixedly  to  the  end  to  which,  from  the  moral  point  of  view, 
it  should  have  contributed.  That  end  is  at  once  the 
emancipation  of  the  individual  from  all  restrictions  upon  the 
free  moral  life,  and  his  provision  with  means  for  it.  But 
the  actual  result  of  the  development  of  rights  of  property 
in  Europe,  as  part  of  its  general  political  development,  has 
so  far  been  a  state  of  things  in  which  all  indeed  may  have 
property,  but  great  numbers  in  fact  cannot  have  it  in  that 
sense  in  which  alone  it  is  of  value,  viz.  as  a  permanent 
apparatus  for  carrying  out  a  plan  of  life,  for  expressing  ideas 
of  what  is  beautiful,  or  giving  effect  to  benevolent  wishes. 
In  the  eye  of  the  law  they  have  rights  of  appropriation,  but 
in  &ct  they  have  not  the  chance  of  providing  means  for  a 
free  moral  life,  of  developing  and  giving  reality  or  expres-  ' 
sion  to  a  good  will,  an  interest  in  social  well-being.  A  man 
who  possesses  nothing  but  his  powers  of  labour  and  who 
has  to  sell  these  to  a  capitalist  for  bare  daily  maintenance, 
might  as  well,  in  respect  of  the  ethical  purposes  which  the 
possession  of  property  should  serve,  be  denied  rights  of 
property  altogether.  Is  the  existence  of  so  many  men  in 
this  position,  and  the  apparent  liability  of  many  more  to  be 
brought  to  it  by  a  general  fall  of  wages,  if  increase  of  popu- 
lation goes  along  with  decrease  in  the  productiveness  of  the 
earth,  a  necessary  result  of  the  emancipation  of  the  indivi- 
dual and  the  free  play  given  to  powers  of  appropriation  P  or 
is  it  an  evil  incident,  which  may  yet  be  remedied,  of  that 
.historical  process  by  which  the  development  of  the  rights  of 
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property  has  been  brought  about^  bat  in  wbick  the  agentf 
have  for  the  most  part  had  no  moral  objects  iu  view  at  aU? 
22L  Let  us  first  be  clear  about  the  points  in  which  the 
conditions  of  property,  as  it  actnaliy  exists,  are  at  rarianoe 
with  property  according  to  its  idea  or  as  it  shonld  be.     The 
rationale  of  property,  as  we   have   seen,  is  that  everrone 
should  be  secured  by  society  in  the  power  of  getting  uni 
keeping  the  means  of  realising  a  will,  which  in  possibilitj 
is  a  will  directed  to  social  good.     Whether  anyone^s  will  is 
actually  and  positively  so  directed,  does  not  affect  his  claim 
to  the  power*    This  power  should  be  secured  to  the  indivi- 
dual irrespectively  of  the  use  which  he  actually  makes  of  it, 
so  long  as  he  does  not  use  it  in  a  way  that  interferes  with 
.  the  exercise  of  like  power  by  another,  on  the  ground  that  its 
/  uncontrolled  exercise  is  the  condition  of  attainment  by  man 
/  of  that  free  morality  which  is  his  highest  good,  ^t  is  not 
I  then  a  valid  objection  to  the  manner  in  which  proper^  is 
1  possessed  among  ns,  that  its  holders  constantly  use  it  in  a 
f  way  demoralising  to  themselves  and  others^  any  more  than 
I  such  misuse  of  any  other  liberties  is  an  objection  to  securing 
y  men  in  their  possession-     Only  then  is  property  held  in  a 
'p   way  inconsistent  with  its  idea,  and  which  shonld,  if  possible^ 
1 1    be  got  rid  of,  when  the  possession  of  property  by  one  man 
I     interferes  with  the  possession  of  property  by  another ;  whea 
I     one  set  of  men  are  secured  in  the  power  of  getting  and 
I     keeping  the  means  of  realising  their  will,  in  such  a  way  that 
I      others  are  practically  denied  the  power*     In  that  cade  it 
I     may  truly  be  said  that  *  property  is  theft/     The  rationale 
of  property^  in  shorty  requires  that  everyone  who  will  eon* 
form  to  the  positive  condition  of  possessing  it,  viz.  hibour, 
and  the  negative  condition^  viz.  respect  for  it  as  poasessed 
by  others,  should^  so  far  as  social  arrangements  can  make  him 
so,  be  a  possessor  of  property  himself,  and  of  such  property 
as  will  at  least  enable  him  to  develope  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, as  distinct  from   mere  property  in  the  immediate 
necessaries  of  life.  I 

222-  But  theiTthe  question  arises,  whether  the  rationale 
of  property,  as  thus  stated,  is  not  inconsistent  with  th« 
unchecked  freedom  of  appropriation,  or  freedom  of  appro- 
priation checked  only  by  the  requirement  that  the  thing 
appropriated  shall  not  have  previously  been  appropriated  by 
another.     Is  the  requirement  that  every  honest  man  ahotdd 
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he  ft  proprietor  to  the  extent  stated,  compatible  with  anj 
gre&t  mequaUties  of  possession  9     In  order  to  give  effect  to  ^-y 
it,  muit  we  not  remove  thoae  two  great  sources  of  the     / 
loeqaalitf   of   fortaces,  (1)   freedom  of  bequest,   and  the    / 
other  arrangements  by  which  the  profits  of  the  labour  of 
aeferal  generations  are  accnmulated  on  persons  who  do  not 
labour  at  all ;    (2)    freedom  of  trade,   of  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the  dearest,  by  which  accn- 
mulated profits  of  labour   become  suddenly  multiplied  in 
the  hands  of  a  particular  proprietor?     Now  clearly,  if  an 
LoeqaaHty  of  fortunes,  of  the  kind  which  naturally 
from  the   admission  of  these  two  forms  of  freedom, 
sarily  results  in  the  existeDce  of  a  proletariate,  practically 
exelnded  Irom  such  ownership  as  is  needed  to  moralise  m 
waaxL,  there  would  be  a  contradiction  between  our  theory  of 
the  right  of  property  and  the  actual  consequence  of  admit-    - 
ting   the   right   according   to   the   theory;  for   the   theory 
logically  necessitates  freedom  both  in  trading  and  in  the 
dispositioii  of  his  property  by  the  owner,  so  long  as  he  do^s 
not  interfere  with  the  like  freedom  on  the  part  of  others  $ 
and  in  other  ways  as  well  ite  realisation  implies  inequality* 

223.  Once  admit  as  the  idea  of  property  that  nature 
should  be  progressively  adapted  to  the  service  of  man  by  a 
process  in  which  each,  while  working  freely  or  for  himself, 
i.e*  as  determined  by  a  conception  of  his  own  good,  at  the 
same  time  contributes  to  the  social  good,  and  it  will  follow  1 
that  property  must  be  nnequah     If  we  leave  a  man  free  to  I 
Idealise  the  conception  of  a  possible  well-being,  it  is  impos-   ' 
Bible  to  limit  the  effect  upon  him  of  his  desire  to  provide  for 
his  future  well-being,  as  including  that  of  the  persons  in 
whom  he  is  interested,  or  the  success  with  which  at  the 
prompting  of  that  desire  he  turns  resources  of  nature  to>^ 
ftecoont.  j_Considered  as  representing  the  conquest  of  nature  1 
by  the  effort  of  free  and  variously  gifted  individuals,  property  I 
must  be  unequal ;  and  no  less  must  it  be  so  if  considered  aa  I 
a  means  by  which  individuals  fulfil  social  functionsl^'TK  we  ^ 
may  tearu  ft'om  Aristotle,  those  fuuctious  are  various  and  1 
the  means  required  for  their  fulfilment  are  various*     The  1 
iirtist  and  man  of  letters  require  different  equipment  and  I 
apparatus  from  the  tiller  of  land  and  the  smith.  t£ither   I 
^then   the  various  apparatus  needed  for  various   fonctions 
nst  be  provided  for  individuals  by  society,  which  would 
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rriniply  a  complete  regulation  of  life  mcompEttible  withi 
I  highest  object  of  Lumati  attainmeufc,  a  free  morality ;  of^ 
1  must  trust  for  it«  provision  to  indiridual  effort,  wkich 
/.oitiplj  inequality  between  the  property  of  different  personaJ 
224.  The  admission  of  freedom  of  trade  follows  from 
same  principle.     It  is   a  condition  of  the  more  completi 
adaptation  of  nature  to  the  service  of  man  by  the  free  effor 
of  individuals-  *  To  boy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dear- 
egt  market  *  is  a  phraae  which  may  no  doubt  be  used  to  cover 
objectionable  transactions,  in  which  advantage  is  taken  ol^ 
the  position   of  sellers   who  from   circumstances  are  nofl 
properly*  free  to  make  a  bargain.     It  is  so  employed  when 
the  cheapness  of  buying  arises  from  the  presence  of  tmbourers 
who  have  no  altemati¥e  but  to  work  for  'starvation  w&gm** 
But  in  itself  it  mcn-ely  describes  transactions  in  which  com- 
modities are  bought  where  they  are  of  least  use  and  said 
where  they  are  of  most  use.    The  trader  who  profits  by  tbi 
transaction  is  profiting  by  what  is  at  the  same  time  a  <)ontii'^ 
hution  to  social  well-being. 

In  regard  to  the  freedom  which  a  man  should  be  allowed 
in  disposing  of  his  property  by  will  or  gift,  the  question  is 
not  so  simple-  The  same  principle  which  forbids  us  to  limit 
the  degree  to  which  a  man  may  provide  for  his  future,  forbids 
us  to  limit  the  degree  to  which  he  may  provide  for  his  children, 
these  being  included  in  his  forecast  of  his  future*  It  folloirs 
that  the  amount  which  children  may  inherit  may  not  rightlj 
be  limited  j  and  in  this  way  inequalities  of  property,  and  accu- 
mulations of  it  to  which  possessors  have  contributed  nothing 
by  their  own  labourj  must  arise*  Of  course  the  posseissor 
of  an  estate,  who  has  contributed  nothing  by  his  own  labour 
to  its  acquisition,  may  yet  by  his  labour  contribute  largely 
to  the  social  good,  and  a  well-organised  state  will  in  variom 
ways  elicit  such  labour  from  possessors  of  inherited  wealth* 
Nor  will  it  trust  merely  to  encouraging  the  voluntary  faMl- 
ment  of  social  functions,  hut  will  by  taxation  make  sure  of 
some  positive  return  for  the  security  which  it  gives  to  in- 
r  herited  wealth*  But  while  the  mere  permission  of  inherit 
I  aneej  which  seems  implied  in  the  permission  to  a  man 
provide  nnliniitedly  for  bis  future,  will  lead  to  accumiilaUoin 
of  wealth,  ou  the  other  hand,  if  the  inheritance  is  to  Ins 
equal  among  all  children,  and,  failing  children,  is  to  pass  ta, 
^the  next  of  kin,  the  accumulation  will  be  checked.     It  is  BOtj 
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therefore  the  right  of  inheritance,  hot  the  right  of  bequest,  -^ 
that  IB  most  likely  to  lead  to  accnmulatioti  of  wealth,  and    I 
that  has  most  seriously  been  questioned  by  those  who  hold  i 
that  universal  ownership  is  a  condition  of  moral  well-being*  I 
la  a  proprietor  to  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  property  as  he 
likes  amon^  his  children  (or,  if  he  has  none,  among  others), 
making  one  very  rich  as  compared  with  the  others,  or  is  h@ 
to  be  checked  by  a  law  requiring  approximately  equal  in* 
heritance  P 

R225,  Ab  to  this,  consider  that  on  the  same  principle  on 
liich  we  hold  that  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  accnmulate 
I  lie  best  can  for  his  children,  he  should  have  discretion  in 
istributing  among  his  children-  He  should  be  allowed 
to  accumulate,  because  in  so  doing  he  at  once  expresses  and 
developes  the  sense  of  family  responsibility,  which  naturally 
breeds  a  recognition  of  duties  in  many  other  directions. 
But  if  the  sense  of  family  responsibility  is  to  have  free  play, 
the  man  must  have  due  control  over  his  family,  and  this  he 
can  scarcely  have  if  all  his  children  as  a  matter  of  necessity 
inherit  eqnally,  however  iindutiful  or  idle  or  extravagant  they 
may  be*  For  this  reason  the  true  theory  of  property  would 
seem  to  &voiir  freedom  of  bequest,  at  any  rate  in  regard  to 
wealth  generally.  There  may  be  special  reasons,  to  be 
coitsidared  presently,  for  limiting  it  in  regard  to  land.  But 
aa  a  general  rule,  the  father  of  a  family,  if  lt;fb  to  himself 
and  not  biassed  by  any  special  institutions  of  his  country,  is 
most  likely  to  make  that  distribution  among  his  children 
which  is  most  for  the  public  good-  If  family  pride  moves 
him  to  endow  one  son  more  largely  than  the  rest,  in  order  ta 
maintain  the  honour  of  his  name,  family  affection  will  keep 
this  tendency  vrithin  limits  in  the  interest  of  the  other 
children,  unless  the  institutions  of  his  country  favour  the 
one  tendency  as  against  the  other.  And  this  they  will  do 
if  they  maintain  great  dignities,  e.g*  peerages,  of  which  the 
possession  of  large  hereditary  wealth  is  v^irtually  the  con- 
dition, and  if  they  make  it  easy,  when  the  other  sons  have 
been  impoverished  for  the  sake  of  endowing  the  eldest,  to 
maintain  the  former  at  the  public  expense  by  means  of 
appointments  in  the  church  or  state* 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  farther,  that  the  freedom  of 
nest   which    is   to  be  justified  on  the  above    principles 
ittst  not  be  one  which  limits  that  freedom  in  a  subsequent 
VOL,  n*  M  H 
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generation.     It  must  therefore  be  distbgaislied  from  the 
power  of  settlement  allowed  hj  Englkh  law  and  coaataEtly 
exercised  in  dealing  with  landed  estate;  for  this  power,  as  erer*    ■ 
cised  by  the  kndowtung  head  of  a  family  in  one  generation|A 
prevents  the  succeeding  head  of  the  family  from  being  fre^^ 
to  make  what  dispositioti  he  thinks  beet  among  his  children 
and  ties  up  the  succession  to  the  estate  to  his  eldest  son.   The 
practice  of  settlement  in  England,  in  shorty  m  applied  to 
landed  estate,  cancels  the  freedom  of  bequest  in  the  case  of 
most  landowners  and  neutralises  all  the  dispersive  tendency 
of  family  afifeetion,  while  it  tnaintflins  in  full  force  all  the 
accumulative  tendency  of  family  pride.     This,  however,  is 
no  essential  incident  of  a  system  in  which  the  rights  of  indi* 
vidual  ownership  are  fully  developed,  but  jnst  the  contmry, 

226.  The  question  then  remaius^  whether  the  full  de?eIop* 
jneut  of  those  rights,  as  including  that  of  unlimited  accuma- 
lation  of  wealth  by  the  individoal  and  of  complete  freedom 
of  bequest  on  bis  part,  necesearily  carries  with  it  the  ei* 
istenee  of  a  proletariate*  nominal  owners  of  their  powers  of 
labour,  but  in  fact  obliged  to  sell  these  on  such  terms  that 
they  are  owners  of  nothing  beyond  what  is  necessaiy  from 
day  to  day  for  the  support  of  life,  and  may  at  any  time  Icwe 
even  that,  so  that,  as  regards  the  moral  functions  of  pro- 
perty, they  may  be  held  to  be  not  proprietors  at  all ;  or 
whether  the  existence  of  such  a  class  is  due  to  causes  oalj 
accidentally  connected  with  the  development  of  rights  of 
individual  property. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  (1)  that  the  increased  wealth  of 
one  man  does  not  naturally  mean  the  diminished  wealth  of 
another.    We  must  not  think  af  wealth  a^  a  given  stock 
commodities  of  which  a  larger  share  cannot  fall  to  one  with-| 
out  tnking  from  the  share  that  falls  to  another.     Thewealt 
of  the  world  is  constantly  increasing  in  proportioi}  as  the' 
constauf  production  of  new  wealth  by  labour  exceeds  tbe 
constant  consumption  of  what  h  already  produced.     1 
is  no  natural  limit  to  its  increase  except  such  as  arlsed 
the  fact  that  the   supply  of  the  food  necessary  to 
labour  becomes  more  difficult  as  more  comes  to  be  required 
owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  labourers,  and  from 
tbe   possible  ultimate  exbaustion  of  the  raw   materials  of 
labour  in  the  world.  Therefore  in  the  acenmnlation  of  wealth,  J 
so  iar  as  it  arises  from  the  saving  by  anyone  of  the  producta] 
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of  bis  labour,  from  tia  bequest  of  this  capital  to  another  who 
fartber  adds  to  it  bj  saving  some  of  the  profit  wbioh  the 
^capital  yieldsj  as  employed  in  the  payment  for  labour  or  m 
^Brade  either  by  the  capitalist  himself  or  someone  to  whom  he 
^H^nds  itt  and  from  the  continuation  of  this  process  ihroagh 
^l^neralions,  there  is  nothing  which  tends  to  lessen  for  any- 
one elae  the  posaibilities  of  ownership.  On  the  contrary, 
fiupposinrr  trade  and  labour  to  be  free,  wealth  must  be  con- 
eta  ntly  distributed  throughout  the  process  in  the  shape  of 
wages  to  labourers  and  of  profits  to^iOBe  who  mediate  in  the 
business  of  exchange, 

227.  It  is  true  that  the  accumulation  of  capital  naturally 
■^ads  to  the  employment  of  large  masses  of  hired  labourers, 
PVut  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  keep  these 
labourers  in  the  condition  of  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  to 
exclude  them  from  that  education  of  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility which  depends  on  the  possibility  of  permanent  owner- 
ship- L^There  is  nothing  in  the   fact  that  their  labour   is     f 
hin^d  in  great  masses  by  great  capitalists  to  gre^^t  them    / 
from  being  on  a  small  scale  capitalists  themselves,  "^n  their  J 
position  they  have  not  indeed  the  same  stimulus  to  Baving, 
orTEe  same  constant  opening  for  the  investment  of  savings, 
as   a   man   who   is   airovpjdf  i     but  their  combination   in 
worE^gives  them  every  opportunity,  if  they  have  the  needfnl 
lion  and  self-discipline-,  for  forming  societies  for  the 
.tfiient  of  savings.  ITn  fact,  as  we  know^  in  the  well-paid 
itries  of  England  the  better  sort  of  labourers  do  become  \ 
a,lists,  to  the  extent  often  of  owning  their  houses  and  a  ' 
deal  of  furniturej  of  having  an  interest  in  stores,  and 
belonging  to  benefit-societies  through  which  they  make 
rovisioii  for  the  future.     It  is  not  then  to  the  accumulation 
capital,  but  to  the  condition,  due  to  antecedent  circum- 
'ances  unconnected  with  that   accumulation,  of  the  men 
with  whom  the  capitalist  deals  and  whose  labour  he  buys 
on  the  cheapest  terms,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  multiplica- 
tion in  recent  times  of  an  impoverished  and  reckless  prole-    / 
tariate,  • 

2SK  It  is  difficult  to  summarise  the  influences  to  which 
is  due  the  fact  that  in  all  the  chief  seats  of  population  in 
Europe  the  labour-market  is  constantly  thronged  with  men 
who  are  too  badly  reared  and  fed  to  be  e85cient  labourers; 
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who  for  tiiut  reason,  and  from  tlie  oompetitioti  for  @iD|iIoy<* 

fa  each  otlier,  haTe  to  mil  their  Uboar  rerj  cbetp; 

rhcp  Imfv  ifatu  aeldom  ibe  means  to  sare^  and  whoee  9tisdax4 

bt  liTtng  and  Boctal  expedition  U  so  low  that^  if  tbej  baf« 

opDoricniiljr  of  aariDg,  thej  do  not  nae  it,  and  keep 

ag  ehildreti  into  tbe  world  at  a  mte  irhleli  perpettiatei 

ftlie  eviL    It  ii  eertain^  howerer,  tliat  €bem  influeneea  have 

.no  neeeeaMTgcnmection  witli  the  mamtenance  of  the  right 

/of  Tnmvidiial  property  and  conseqneot  unlimited  aec^inifila- 

^  tton  of  capital,  though  thej  no  donht  are  connected  with 

k.that  regime  of  force  and  oonqnest  bjr  which  existing  goretn- 

tnents  ha¥e  been  established,^ — ^goiremments  which  do  not 

indeed  create  the  rights  of  indiridnal  property,  any  mora 

than  other  rights,  hot  which  serve  to  maintain  them.     It 

xnnst  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  appropriation  of  land 

by  indiFidnals  has  in  most  conntries — probably  in  all  where 

it   approaches   completeness — been   originally  effoeted,  not 

by  the  expenditure  of  labour  or  the  results  of  labour  on 

the  land,  but  by  force.     The  original  landlords  baTe  been  J 

conquerors,  ■ 

229*  This  has  aBected  the  condition  of  the  industrial  ~ 

classes  in  at  least  two  ways :  (1)  When  the  application  of 

accnmulated  capital  to  any  work  in  the  way  of  mining  or 

manufacture  has  created  a  demand  for  labour,  the  supply  i 

liaH  been   forthcoming   from   men  whose   ancestors,  if  uotj 

themselves,  were  trained  in  habits  of  serfdom  ;  men  whoseJ 

life   has   been   one  of  virtually  forced  labour,  relieved  by  I 

^church-charities  or  the  poor  law   {which  in  part  to<:»k  the  J 

place  of  these  charities) ;  who  were  thus  in  no  eotidition  to  j 

contract  freely  for  the  sale  of  their  labour,  and  had  nothing  of] 

that  sense  of  family-responsibility  which  might  have  made  | 

them  insist  on  having  the  chance  of  savin g«    Landless  coun« 

trymen,  whose  ancestors  were  serfs,  are  the  parents  of  the 

proletariate  of  great  towns.     (2)  Bights  have  been  aUowed 

to  landlords,  incompatible  with  the  true  principle  on  which 

rights  of  property  rest,  and  tending  to  interfere  with  the 

development  of  the  proprietorial  capacity  in  others.    The 

right  to    freedom    in   unlimited    acquisition    of   wealth,  hj  m 

means  of  labour  and  by  means  of  the  saving  and  euecessM  V 

application  of  the  results  of  labour,  does  not  imply  the  right 

of  anyone  to  do   as   he    likes  with    those  gifts  of  natiJfei 

without  which  th«ie  would  he  nothing  to  spend  labour  upon* 
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The   earth   is  jast  as   much   an  original  nataral  material 
necessary  to  productive  industry^  as  are  air^  lights  and  water, 
but  while  the  latter  from  the  nature  of   the  case  cannot 
be  appropriated,  the  earth  (5an  be  and  has  been.     The  only  I 
justification  for  this  appropriation,  as  for  any  other,  is  that  I 
it  contributes  on  the  whole  to  social  well-being;  that  the; 
earth  as  appropriated  by  iiidividuals  under  certain  conditions! 
becomes  more  serviceable  to  society  as  a  whole,  including*^ 
those  who  are  not  proprietors  of  the  soil,  than  if  it  were ' 
held   in   common.      The  justification    disappears   if  these, 
conditions  are  not  observed;  and  from  government  having! 
been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  appropriators  of  the  soil,  they^ 
have  not  been  duly  observed.     Landlords  have  been  allowed 
to  ^  do  what  they  would  with  their  own,*  as  if  land  were  merely 
like   so   much    capital,   admitting   of   indefinite   extension. 
The  capital  gained  by  one  is  not  taken  from  another,  but 
one  man  cannot  acquire  more  land  without  others  having 
less;  and  though   a  growing  reduction   in   the  number  of 
landlords  is  not  necessarily  a  social  evil,  if  it  is  compensated 
by  the  acquisition  of  other  wealth   on  the  part  of  those 
extruded  from  the  soil,  it  is  only  not  an  evil  if  the  landlord 
is  prevented  from  so  using  his  land  as  to  make  it  unservice- 
able to  the  wants  of  men  (e.g.  by  turning  fertile  land  into  a 
forest),  and  from  taking  liberties  with  it  incompatible  with 
the  conditions  of  general  freedom  and  health ;  e.g.  by  clear- 
ing out  a  village  and  leaving  the  people  to  pick  up  house- 
room  as  they  can  elsewhere   (a  practice  common  under  the 
old  poor-law,  when  the  distinction  between  close  and  open 
villages  grew  up),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  building  houses 
in  unhealthy  places  or  of  unhealthy  structure,  by  stopping 
up  means  of  communication,  or  forbidding  the  erection  of 
dissenting  chapels.     In  fact  the  restraints  which  the  public 
interest  requires  to  be  placed  on  the  use  of  land  if  individual 
property  in  it  is  to  be  allowed  at  all,  have  been  pretty  much 
ignored,  while  on  the  other  hand,  that  full  development  of 
its  resources,  which  individual  ownership  would  naturally 
favour,  has  been  interfered  with  by  laws  or  customs  which, 
in  securing  estates  to  certain  families,  have  taken  away  the 
interest,  and  tied  the  hands,  of  the   nominal  owner— the 
tenant  for  life — in  making  the  most  of  his  property. 

230.  Thus  the  whole  history  of  the  ownership  of  land 
in  Europe  has  been  of  a  kind  to  lead  to  the  agglomeration 
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of  a  proletariate,  neitlier  boldiog  nor  seeking  prapertft 
wherever  n  sudden  demand  bas  arisen  for  labour  in  mines  or 
manufacturea.  This  at  any  rate  was  the  ease  down  to  the 
epoch  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  tliisj  which  broaght 
to  other  coantries  deliverance  from  feudalism,  left  England, 
where  feudalism  had  previously  nassed  into  unrestrained 
landlordism^  almost  untouched*  jAnd  while  those  influenceii 
of  fendalism  and  landlordism  whicB^tend  to  throw  a  shiftless 
population  upon  the  centres  of  indastrj  have  been  left  un* 
checked,  nothing  till  quite  lately  was  done  to  give  such  a 
population  a  chance  of  bettering  itself,  when  it  had  been 
brought  together.  Their  health,  housings  and  schooling  were 
unprovided  for.  They  were  left  to  be  freely  victimised  by 
deleterious  employments*  foul  air,  and  consequent  craving 
for  deleterious  drinks.  When  we  consider  all  this,  we  shaJI 
see  the  unfairness  of  laying  on  capitalism  or  the  free  develop- 
ment cf  individual  wealth  the  blame  which  is  really  due  to 
the  arbitrary  and  violent  manner  in  which  rights  over  land 
have  been  acquired  and  exercised,  and  to  the  failure  of  th© 
state  to  fulfil  those  functions  which  under  a  system  of  un- 
limited private  ownership  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  con- 
ditions of  a  free  life.} 

2S1,  Wbetber,  when  those  functions  have  been  more 
fully  recognised  and  executed,  and  when  the  needful  control 
has  been  established  in  the  public  interest  over  the  liberties 
which  landlords  may  take  io  the  use  of  their  land,  it  would 
still  be  advisable  to  limit  the  right  of  bequest  in  regard  to 
land,  and  establish  a  system  of  something  like  equal  inheri- 
tanee^  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered  on  any  abso- 
lute principle.  It  depends  on  circumstances.  Probably  the 
question  should  be  answered  differently  in  a  country  like 
Prance  or  Ireland^  where  the  most  important  industriee  are 
connected  directly  with  the  soil,  and  in  one  like  England 
where  they  are  not  so.  The  reasons  must  be  cogent  which 
eonld  justify  that  interference  with  the  control  of  the  parent 
over  his  family,  which  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  limitation 
of  the  power  of  bequeathing  land  when  the  parentis  wealth  lies 
solely  in  land,  and  which  arises^  be  it  remembered^  in  a  still 
more  mischievous  way  from  the  present  English  practice  of 
settling  estates.  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  thiit 
the  question  in  regard  to  land  stands  on  a  different  footing 
from  tbat  in  reg^l  \^  ^^A^^^tk^mllY,  owing  to  the  fiict  Unit 
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land  is  a  particular  commodity  limited  in  extent,  from  which 
alone  can  be  derived  the  materials  necessary  to  any  industry 
whatever,  on  which  men  must  find  house-room  if  they  are  to 
find  it  at  aU,  and  over  which  they  must  pass  in  communi- 
cating with  each  other,  however  much  water  or  even  air  may  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  These  are  indeed  not  reasons  for  pre- 
venting private  properly  in  land  or  even  free  bequest  of  laud, 
but  they  necessitate  a  special  control  over  the  exercise  of 
rights  of  property  in  land,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
that  control  con  be  sufficiently  established  in  a  country 
where  the  power  of  great  estates  has  not  first  been  broken, 
as  in  France,  by  a  law  of  equal  inheritance* 

232.  To  the  proposal  that  *  unearned  increment '  in  the 
value  of  the  soil,  as  distinct  from  value  produced  by  ex- 
penditure of  labour  and  capital,  should  be  appropriated  by 
the  state,  though  fair  enough  in  itself,  the  great  objection 
is  that  the  relation  between  earned  and  unearned  increment 
is  so  complicated,  that  a  system  of  appropriating  the  latter 
to  the  state  could  scarcely  be  established  without  lessening 
the  stimulus  to  the  individual  to  make  the  most  of  the  land, 
and  thus  ultimately  lessening  its  serviceableness  to  society. 
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0.    TBE  RIGHT  OF  TEE  STATE  IN  REGARD   TO 
THE  FAMILY. 


233,  In  the  consideration  of  those  rights  which  do  iiofcl 
arise  out  of  the  existence  of  the  state^  hot  which  are  ant^e- 
cedent  to  it  (though  of  course  implying  society  in  some  form),  | 
and  which  it  is  ite  office  to  enforcOj  we  now  come  to  f5fumly 
or  household  rights — also  caUed,  though  not  very  distinctively, 
rights  in  private  relations — of  which  the  moet  important  are 
the  reciprocal  rights  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child* 
The  distinctive  thing  about  these  is  that  they  are  not  merely 
rights  of  one  person  as  against  all  or  some  other  persons  OTer 
some  thing,  or  to  the  performance  of  or  abstention  from  some 
action ;   they  are  rights  of  one  person  as  against  all  otijer  j 
persons  to  require  or  prevent  a  certain  behariour  on  the  part  j 
of  another*     Bight  to  free  life  is  a  right  on  the  part  of  any  I 
and  every  person  to  claim  from  all  other  persons  that  course  j 
of  action  or  forbearance  which  is  necessary  to  his  free  life 
It  is  a  right  against  all  the  world,  but  not  a  right  over  anjl 
particular  thing  or  person.    A  right  of  property,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  right  against  all  the  worlds  and  also  over  a  i 
particular  thing  ;   a  right  to  claim  from  any  and  evety  an« J 
certain  actions  and  forbearances  in  respect  of  a  partic 
thing  {hence  called  *  jus  in  rem ').     A  right  arising  from  con-I 
tract,  unlike  the  right  of  property  or  the  right  of  free  life,  j 
is  not  a  right  as  against  all  the  worlds  but  a  right  as  against  I 
a  particular  person  or  persons  contracted  with  to  clalnj  a ' 
certain  performance  or  forbearance*    It  may  or  may  not  be 
a  right  over  a  particular  thing,  but  as  it  is  not  necessarily  so, 
while  it  is  a  right  against  a  particular  person  or  persons  in 
distinction  from  all  the  world,  it  is  called  *  jus  in  personam  *| 
as  distinct  from  *in  rem,'     The  right  of  husband  over  wifal 
and  that  of  paxeut  over  children  (or  t;i<;e  versa)  diffen  from 
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the  right  arising  out  of  contract,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  merely 
a  right  against  the  particular  person  contracted  with,  but 
a  right  against  all  the  world.  In  this  respect  it  corresponds 
to  the  right  of  property ;  but  differs  again  from  this,  since 
it  is  not  a  right  over  a  thing  but  over  a  person.  It  is  a  right 
to  claim  certain  acts  or  forbearances  from  all  other  persons 
in  respect  of  a  particular  person  :  or  (more  precisely)  to  claim 
a  certain  behaviour  from  a  certain  person,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  exclude  all  others  from  claiming  it.  Just  because 
this  kind  of  right  is  a  right  over  a  person,  it  is  always  reci- 
procal as  between  the  person  exercising  it  and  the  person 
over  whom  it  is  exercised.  All  rights  are  reciprocal  as 
between  the  person  exercising  them  and  the  person  against 
whom  they  are  exercised.  My  claim  to  the  right  of  free  life 
implies  a  like  claim  upon  me  on  the  part  of  those  frx>m  whom 
I  claim  acts  and  forbearances  necessary  to  my  free  life.  My 
claim  upon  others  in  respect  of  the  right  of  property,  or  upon 
a  particular  person  in  respect  of  an  action  which  he  has  con- 
tracted to  perform,  implies  the  recognition  of  a  corresponding 
claim  upon  me  on  the  part  of  all  persons  or  the  particular 
party  to  the  contract.  But  the  right  of  a  husband  in  re- 
gard to  his  wife  not  merely  implies  that  all  those  as  against 
whom  he  claims  the  right  have  a  like  claim  against  him,  but 
that  the  wife  over  whom  he  asserts  the  right  has  a  right, 
though  not  a  precisely  like  right,  over  him.  The  same 
applies  to  the  right  of  a  father  over  a  son,  and  of  a  master 
over  a  servant. 

234.  A  German  would  express  the  peculiarity  of  the 
rights  now  under  consideration  by  saying  that,  not  only  are 
persons  the  subjects  of  them,  but  persons  are  the  objects  of 
them.  By  the  '  subject '  of  rights  he  would  mean  the  person 
exercising  them  or  to  whom  they  belong ;  by  ^  object'  that  in 
respect  of  which  the  rights  are  exercised.  The  piece  of  land  or 
goods  which  I  own  is  the  *  object '  of  the  right  of  property, 
the  particular  action  which  one  person  contracts  to  perform 
for  another  is  the  *  object  *  of  a  right  of  contract ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  person  from  whom  I  have  a  right  to  claim  certain 
behaviour,  which  excludes  any  right  on  the  part  of  anyone 
else  to  claim  such  behaviour  from  him  or  her,  is  the  ^  object ' 
of  the  right.  But  English  writers  commonly  call  that  the 
subject  of  a  right  which  the  Germans  would  call  the  object. 
Bj  the  subject  of  a  right  of  property  they  would  not  mean 
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the  person  to  whom  the  right  belongs,  but  the  thing  over 
which,  or  in  respect  of  whichj  the  right  exists.     And  in  like 
manner^  when  a  right  is  exercised  ov^er,  or  in  respect  of  a^j 
person,  such  as  a  wife  or  a  child,  they  would  call  that  person/ 
and  not  the  person  exercising  the  rightj  the  subject  of  it.     By  1 
the  object  of  a  right,  on  the  other  hand,  they  mean  the  action 
or  forbearance  which  gomeone  has  a  right  to  claim.     Tfc 
object  of  a  right  arising  out  of  contract  would  be  the  action 
which  the  person  contracting  agrees  to  perform*     The  ohje 
of  a  connubial  right  would  not  be,  as  ao^ording  to  German 
nsage,  the  person  in  regard  to,  or  oyer,  whom  the  right  is  ex-j 
ercised^that  person  would  be  the  subject  of  the  right— buff 
either  the  behavionr  which  the  person  possessing  the  right 
is  entitled  to  claim  fiT^m  that  person,  or  the  forbearanoes  in 
Inspect  to  that  person,  which  he  ib  entitled  to  claim  fron 
others-     (Austin,  L  S78  and  IL  736.)    Either  usage  ia  justi-l 
fiable  in  itself.     The  only  matter   of  imporbince  is  not  til 
confuse  them*     There  is   a  conTenience  in  expressing  thai 
peculiarity  of  family  rights  by  sftying,  according  to  the  seusi? 
of  the  terms  adopted  by  German  writers,  that  not  only  are 
persons  subjects  of  them  but  persons  are  objects  of  them,   It| 
is  in  this  sense  that  I  shall  use  these  terms,  if  at  all* 

235,    So  much  for  the  peculiarity  of  family  rights,  as| 
distinct  from  other  rights.     The  distinction  is  not  merely  a 
formal  one*     From  the  fact  that  these  rights  ha?e  persona  i 
for  their  objects,  there  follow  important  results,  as  will  appearJ 
in  regard  to  the  true  nature  of  the  right,  to  the  manner  m 
which  it  should  be  exercised.  The  analytical,  as  distinct  frou 
the  historical,  questions  which  have  to  be  raised  with  referJ 
ence   to    family  rights    correspond  to    those   rjiised    will 
reference  to  rights  of  property.     As  we  asked  what  in  tbfl 
nature  of  man  made  appropriation  possible  for  him,  so  now 
we  ask  (1)  what  it  is  in  the  nature  of  man  that  makes  him 
capable  of  family  life.     As  we  asked  next  how  appropriations 
came  to  be  so  sanctioned  by  social  recognition  aa  to  give 
rise  to  rights  of  property,  so  now  we  have  to  ask  (2)  how 
certain  powers  exercised  by  a  man,  certain  exemptions  whidi 
he  enjoys  from  the  interference  of  others,  in  his  family  lifisj 
come  to  be  recognised  as  rights.   And  as  we  inquired  fhrtb**!^ 
how  far  the  actual  institutions  of  property  correspond  wiri 
the  idea  of  property  as  a  right  which  for  social  good  should^ 
be  exercieedj  so  uqw  we  have  to  inquire  (8)  into  the  proper 
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adjustment  of  family  rights,  as  determined  by  their  idea ;  in 
what  form  these  rights  should  be  maintained ;  bearing  in 
mind  (a)  that,  like  all  rights,  their  yalue  depends  on  their 
being  conditions  of  which  the  general  observance  is  neces- 
sary to  a  free  morality,  and  (6)  their  distinctive  character  as 
rights  of  which,  in  the  sense  explained,  persons  are  the 
objects. 

236.  (1)  We  saw  that  appropriation  of  that  kind  which, 
when  secured  by  a  social  power,  becomes  property,  supposes 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  give  reality  to  a 
conception  of  his  own  good,  as  a  whole  or  as  something  per- 
manent, in  distinction  from  the  mere  effort  to  satisfy  a  want 
as  it  arises.  The  formation  of  family  life  supposes  a  like 
effort,  but  it  also  supposes  that  in  the  conception  of  his  own 
good  to  which  a  man  seeks  to  give  reality  there  is  included  a 
conception  of  the  well-being  of  others,  connected  with  him 
by  sexual  relations  or  by  relations  which  arise  out  of  these. 
He  must  conceive  of  the  well-being  of  these  others  as  a  i)er- 
manent  object  bound  up  with  his  own,  and  the  interest  in  it 
as  thus  conceived  must  be  a  motive  to  him  over  and  above 
any  succession  of  passing  desires  to  obtain  pleasure  from,  or 
give  pleasure  to,  the  others ;  otherwise  there  would  be  nothing 
to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  household,  in  which  the 
wants  of  the  wife  or  wives  are  i)ermanently  provided  for,  in 
the  management  of  which  a  more  or  less  definite  share  is 
given  to  them  (more  definite,  indeed,  as  approach  is  made  to 
a  monogamistic  system,  but  not  wholly  absent  anywhere 
where  the  wife  is  distinguished  from  the  female),  and  upon 
which  the  children  have  a  recognised  claim  for  shelter  and 
sustenance. 

237.  No  doubt  family  life  as  we  know  it  is  an  institution 
of  gradual  growth.  It  may  be  found  in  forms  where  it  is  easy 
to  ignore  the  distinction  between  it  and  the  life  of  beasts.  It 
is  possible  that  the  human  beings  with  whom  it  first  began — 
beings  *  human '  because  capable  of  it — may  have  been  *  de- 
scended '  from  animals  not  capable  of  it,  i.e.  they  may  have 
been  connected  vdth  such  animals  by  certain  processes  of 
generation.  But  this  makes  no  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  capacity  itself,  which  is  determined  not  by  a  past  history 
bat  by  its  results,  its  functions,  that  of  which  it  is  a  capacity. 
As  the  foundation  of  any  family  life,  in  the  form  in  which 
we  know  it^  implies  that  upon  the  mere  sexual  impulse  there 
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has  sTtpervened  on  the  part  of  the  man  a  permanent  tut 
in  a  woman  as  a  person  with  whom  his  own  well-being  i 
united,  and  a  consequent  interest  in  the  children  bom  of  herJ 
so  in  regard  to  every  less  perfect  form  out  of  wliich  we  cai^ 
he  entitled  to  say  that  the  family  life,  us  we  know  it,  ha 
developed,  we  mnat  be  also  entitled  to  say  that  it  expres 
some  interest  which  is  in  principle  identical  with  that  de 
scribed,  however  incompletely  it  has  emerged  from  lower^ 
influences. 

288.  (2)  Stich  an  interest  being  the  basis  of  fam  ily  relations, 
it  is  quite  iotelligible  that  everyone  actuated  by  the  interesit 
should  recognise^  and  be  recognised  by,  everyone  else  t4 
whom  he  ascribes  an  interest  like  his  own,  as  entitJed  ti| 
bebave  towards  the  objects  of  the  interest — ^towards  his  wiftj 
and  children — in  a  manner  from  which  evcrj^one  else  i«  ei- 
eluded  I  that  there  should  thus  come  to  be  rights  in  family 
relations  to  a  certain  privacy  in  dealing  with  them ;  righu 
to  deal  with  tliem  as  his  alone  and  not  another's ;  ehuoi&i 
ratified  by  the  general  sense  of  their  admission  being  for  tiiej 
common  good,  to  exercise  certain  powers  aud  demand  certain 
forbearances  from  others^  in  regard  to  wife  and  children-   Ifi 
is  only  indeed  at  an  advanced  stage  of  reflection  that  m^al 
learn  to  ascribe  to  other  men,  simply  as  men,  the  interest! 
which  they  experience  themselves  i  and  hence  it  is  at 
only  within  narrow  societies  that  men  secure  to  each  otbe 
the  due  privileges  and  privacies  of  family  life.     In  otbera  « 
the  same  kin  or  tribe  they  can  habitually  imagine  an  intepp* 
like  that  of  wliich  each  feels  his  own  family  life  to  be  i 
expression,  and  hence  in  them  they  spontaneously  res 
family  rights  j  but  they  cannot  thus  practically  think  theu 
selves  into  the  position  of  a  stranger,  and  hence  to  war 
him  they  do  not  observe  the  same  restraints.     They  do  oo 
regard  the  women  of  another  nation  as  sacred  to  the  has 
bands  and  families  of  that  nation.    But  that  power  of  makiiig 
another's  good  one's  own,  which  in  the  more  intense  and  in- 
dividualised  form   is   the   basis   of  family   relations,   mu^t 
always  at  the  same  time  exist  in  that  more  diffused  tbrm  in 
which  it  serves  as  the  basb  of  a  society  held  together  by  ikfli 
recognition  of  a  common  good.     Wherever^  therefore,  iM 
family  relations  exist,  there  is  sure  to  exist  also  a  witit? 
society  which  by  its  authority  gives  to  the  powers  exercise 
in  those  rela,\ionfi  the  character  of  nghts.     By  what  procc 
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the  relations  of  husband  and  wife  and  the  institution  of  the 
household  may  have  come  to  be  formed  among  descendants  of 
a  single  pair,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  or  to  discover,  but  in 
fact  we  find  no  trace  in  primitive  history  of  households  except 
as  constituents  of  a  clan  recognising  a  common  origin ;  and  it 
is  by  the  customs  of  the  clan,  founded  on  the  conception  of 
a  common  good,  that  those  forbearances  on  the  part  of 
members  of  one  household  in  dealing  with  another,  which 
are  necessary  to  the  privacy  of  the  several  households,  are 
secured. 

239.  The  history  of  the  development  of  family  life  is  the 
history  of  the  process  (a)  by  which  family  rights  have  come 
to  be  regarded  as  independent  of  the  special  custom  of  a 
clan  and  the  special  laws  of  a  state,  as  rights  which  all  men 
and  women,  as  such,  are  entitled  to.  This,  however,  charac- 
terises the  history  of  all  rights  alike.  It  is  a  history  farther 
(6)  of  the  process  by  which  the  true  nature  of  these  rights 
has  come  to  be  recognised,  as  rights  over  persons ;  rights  of 
which  persons  are  the  objects,  and  which  therefore  imply 
reciprocal  claims  on  the  part  of  those  over  whom  they  are 
exercised  and  of  those  who  exercise  them.  The  establish- 
ment of  monogamy,  the  abolition  of  '  patria  potestas  '  in  its 
various  forms,  the  ^  emancipation  of  women '  (in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  phrase),  are  involved  in  these  two  processes. 
The  principles  (1)  that  all  men  and  all  women  are  entitled 
to  marry  and  form  households,  (2)  that  within  the  house- 
hold the  claims  of  the  husband  and  wife  are  throughout 
reciprocal,  cannot  be  realised  without  carrying  with  them 
not  merely  monogamy,  but  the  removal  of  those  faulty  rela- 
tions between  men  and  women  which  survive  in .  countries 
where  monogamy  is  established  by  law. 

240.  Under  a  system  of  polygamy,  just  so  far  as  it  is  carried 
out,  there  must  be  men  who  are  debarred  from  marrying.  It 
can  only  exist,  indeed,  alongside  of  a  slavery,  which  excludes 
masses  of  men  from  the  right  of  forming  a  family.  Nor  does 
the  wife,  under  a  polygamous  system,  though  she  ostensibly 
marries,  form  a  household,  or  become  the  co-ordinate  head  of 
a  family,  at  all.  The  husband  alone  is  head  of  the  family  and 
has  authority  over  the  children.  The  wife,  indeed,  who  for 
the  time  is  the  favourite,  may  practically  share  the  authority, 
but  even  she  has  no  equal  and  assured  position.  The  ^  consor- 
tium omnis  vitse/  the  'individua  vit«  consuetude,'  which 
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aecording  to  the  definition  in   tlie  Digest  is  mn  essential 
element  in  marriagre,  is  not  hers,* 

And  further  aa  the  poljgaraotts  hushand  requires  &  &elf- 
regtraint  from  bis  wife  which  he  does  not  put  on  himself^  he 
is  treating  her  unequally.     He  demands  a  continence  from 
her  which,  unless  she  is  kept  in  the  confinement  of  slarsfj, 
can  only  rest  on  the  attachment  of  a  person  to  a  person  aod 
on  a  pergonal  sense  of  dnty^  and  at  the  same  time  ie  prac^* 
caUj  ignoring  the  demand,  which  this  personal  attaehmeDt 
on  her  part  neeessarilj  carries  with  it,  that  he  should  keep 
himself  for  her  as  she  keeps  herself  for  him.     The  reeogoi- 
tion  of  children  as  having  claims  upon  their  parents  recipro- 
cal to  those  of  the  parents  over  them,  equally  involves  the 
condemnation  of  polygamy.     For  these  claims  can  only  be 
duly  satisfied,  the  responsibilities   of   father  and   moUier 
towards  the  children  (potentially  persons)  whom  they  \m& 
brought  into  the  world  can  only  be  fulfilled,  if  father  au^l 
mother  jointly  take  part  in  the  education  of  the  children;  if 
the  children  learn  to  love  and  obey  father  and  mother  a* 
one  authority.     But  if  there  is  no  permanent  *  consortia 
vitse'  of  one  husband  with  one  wife,  this  Joint  nulhorii; 
over  the  children  becomes  impossible.     The  chikU  when  itt 
physical  dependence  on  the  mother  is  over^  ceases  to  stand 
in  any  special  relation  to  her-     She  has  no  recognised  dnti(i^J 
to  him,  or  he  to  her.    These  lie  between  him  and  his  fatheifl 
only,  and  just  because  the  father's  interests  are  divided  be- 
tween the  children  of  many  wives^  and  because  these  rend( 
their  filial  offices  to  the  father  separately,  not  to  father  ani 
mother  jointly,  the  true  domestic  training  is  lost. 

241.  Monogamy,  however,  may  be  established,  and 
advance  so  far  made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  dui 
reciprocity  between  husband  and  wife,  as  well  as  towards 
fulfilment  of  the  responsibilities  incurred  in  bringing  cUil 
dren  into  the  world,  while  yet  the  true  claims  oi  men  in 
respect  of  women,  and  of  women  in  respect  of  men,  and  of 
children  upon  their  parents,  are  far  from  being  generally 
realised.  Wherever  slavery  exists  alongside  of  monogamji 
on  the  one  side  people  of  the  slave  class  are  prevented  ft"offl 
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\  family  ties,  and  on  the  other  those  people  who  are 
Jed  to  marry,  though  they  are  confined  to  one  wife, 
itanily  tempted  to  be  fake  to  the  true  mono^amistie 
r  the  opportimity  of  using  women  as  chattels  ta 
t  to  their  pleasnres.  The  wife  is  thus  no  more  than 
tutlot],  invested  with  certain  dignities  and  prifileges* 
coiitinaation  of  the  family ;  a  continuation,  which 
lagan  religiong  is  considered  necessary  for  the  main- 
I  of  certain  ceremonies,  and  to  which  among  ourselves 
fortance  is  attached  wholly  nnconnected  with  the 
1  aflTection  of  the  man  for  the  wife.*  When  slavery  is 
5d,  and  the  title  of  all  men  and  women  equally  to 
Lmilies  is  eatabUsbed  by  law»  the  conception  of  the 
I  of  the  wife  necessarily  rises.  The  iralpa  and 
nj  cease  at  any  rate  to  be  recognised  accompaniments 
ied  life,  and  the  claim  of  the  wife  upon  the  husband's 
,  as  reciprocal  to  his  claim  upon  hers,  becomes  esta- 
by  law, 

u  Thus  that  marriage  should  only  be  lawfal  with  one 
bt  it  should  be  for  life^  that  it  ahould  be  terminable 
bfidelity  of  either  husband  or  wife,  are  rules  of  right ; 
Enorality,  as  such,  but  of  righL  Without  such  rnlea 
htd  of  the  married  persons  are  not  maintained.  Those 
i  conditions  of  family  life  wonld  not  be  secured  to 
irhich  are  necesaary  on  the  whole  for  the  development 
0  morality.  Polygamy  is  a  violation  of  the  rights,  (1 ) 
B  who  through  it  are  iudireetly  excluded  from  regular 
gSj  and  thus  from  the  moral  education  which  results 
pis ;  (2)  of  the  wife,  who  is  morally  lowered  by 
E>n  froui  her  proper  positiou  in  the  household  and  by 
used,  more  or  less,  as  the  mere  inatroment  of  the 
d's  plena u re  ;  (3)  of  the  children,  who  lose  the  chance 
\  full  moral  training  which  depends  on  the  connected 
of  father  and  mother.  The  term  inability  of  marriage 
pleasure  of  one  of  the  parties  to  it  (of  its  term  inability 
desire  of  both  we  will  speak  presently)  is  a  riolation 

r'ghte  at  any  rate  of  the  imconsenting  party^  on  the 
(a)  that  liability  to  it  tends  to  prevent  marriage 

positii^ti  uinotig  fhi3  Giff^ek^  is  yiip  IraWt  ^Boi^rii  tvtK*  ^x^P-**'*  *r^^  '^ 
Irrilf^   ^tT  ft  pH«aiig«^  ff<Jtti   the        ir«iAAa«af  t^f  Iras'*  iifiwpav  ifpctTreVf  rnw 
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from  beeoniing  that  *  in Jividua  ¥ite  consnetudo  *  whict  girei 
it  its  raoral  value,  and  {&)  that,  wlieu  the  marriage  is  dis- 
solired,  the  woman^  just  in  proportion  to  her  eapacxtj  for 
self-deFotion  and  the  deg^ree  to  which  she  haa  deyote^ 
herself  to  her  original  huaband,  is  debarred  from  forming 
that  *  indirldua  vitse  consuetndo '  agaio,  and  thus  crippled 
in  Ler  moral  posgibilities.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
children  for  the  same  reason  for  which  poljgumj  is  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  the  wife  should  be  bound  indis> 
solnblj  by  the  marriage-tie  to  an  unfaithful  husband  (or 
vice  vetm)^  is  a  violation  of  the  right  of  wife  (or  husband,  as 
the  case  may  be)^  because  on  the  one  hand  the  restraiufej 
which  makes  her  liable  to  be  used  physically  as  the  inst 
ment  of  the  husband's  pleasures^  when  there  is  no  loi: 
reciprocal  devotion  between  them,  is  a  restraint  whickl 
(except  in  peculiar  cases)  renders  moral  elevation  impossible  j 
and  on  the  other^  she  is  prevented  from  forming  such  a  troe 
majTiage  as  would  be,  aceording  to  ordinary  rules,  tke 
condition  of  the  realisation  of  her  moral  capacitic  a.  Thoagh 
the  husband's  right  to  divorce  from  an  unfaithful  wife  Im 
been  much  more  thoroughly  recognised  than  the  wife's  to 
divorce  from  an  unfaithful  husband,  he  would  be  in  fact  bas 
seriously  wronged  by  the  inability  to  obtain  a  divorce,  for  it 
is  only  the  secoud  of  the  grounds  just  stated  that  fully 
applies  to  him.  The  rights  of  the  children  do  not  seem  so 
plainly  concerned  in  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  to  wMcli 
husband  or  wife  has  been  unfaithful.  In  some  cases  the 
best  chance  for  them  might  seem  to  lie  in  the  infidelities 
being  condoned  and  an  outward  family  peace  re-established* 
But  that  their  rights  are  violated  by  the  infidelity  itself  i^ 
plain.  In  the  most  definite  way  it  detracts  from  their 
possibilities  of  good u ess.  Without  any  consent  on  tlieirj 
part>  quite  independently  of  any  action  of  their  own  wiHl 
they  are  placed  by  it  in  a  position  which  tends — thoogh 
special  grace  may  counteract  it— to  put  the  liigher  kimlsof 
goodness  beyond  their  reach, 

243*  These  considerations  suggest  some  further  questions  i 
which  may  be  discussed  under  the  following  heads.     (I)  If ' 
infidelity  in  marriage  is  a  violation  of  rights  in  the  manner 
stated,  and  if  (as  it  must  be)  it  is  a  wilful  and  knowinj 
violation,  why  is  it  not  treated  as  a  crime,  anrl,  like  other 
such  violations  of  rights,  punished  by  the  state  in  order  fc» 
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the  better  maintenaGce  of  rights?  (2)  Should  any  other 
reason  but  the  infidelity  of  huiband  or  wife  be  allowed  for 
the  legal  dissolution  of  the  marTiage-tie?  (3)  Row  are  the 
rights  connected  with  marriage  related  to  the  morality  of 
marriage  ? 

(1)  There  is  good  reason  why  the  state  should  not 
take  upon  itself  to  institute  charges  of  adultery,  but  leave 
them  to  be  instituted  by  the  indiFiduals  whose  rights  the 
adultery  vioktes.  The  reasons  ordinarily  alleged  would  be, 
(a)  the  analogy  of  ordinary  breaches  of  contract,  against 
which  the  state  leav^es  it  to  the  iodividual  injured  to  set  the 
law  in  motion;  (b)  the  practical  imposstbUity  of  preventing 
adultery  through  the  action  of  the  functionaries  of  the  state. 
The  analogy,  however,  from  ordinary  breaches  of  contract 
does  not  really  hold.  In  the  first  place^  though  marriage 
in?ol7e8  contract,  though  without  contract  there  can  be  no 
marriage,  yet  marriage  at  once  gives  rise  to  riglits  and 
obligations  of  a  kind  which  cannot  arise  oat  of  contract,  in 
particular  to  obligations  towards  the  children  bom  of  the 
marriage*  These  children,  at  any  rat«,  are  in  no  condition 
to  seek  redress — even  if  from  the  nature  of  the  case  redress 
could  be  had — for  the  injuries  inSictedon  them  by  a  parent's 
adultery,  as  a  person  injured  by  a  breach  of  contract  can 
seek  redress  for  it.  Again,  though  the  state  leaves  it  to 
tlie  individual  injured  by  a  breach  of  contract  to  institute 
proceedings  for  redress,  if  the  breach  involves  frand^  it,  at 
any  rate  in  certain  cases^  treats  the  fraud  as  a  crime  and 
punishes.  Now  in  every  breach  of  the  marriage-contract 
by  adultery  there  is  that  which  answers  to  fraud  in  the 
ca&e  of  ordinary  breach  of  contract.  The  marriage-contract 
b  broken  knowingly  and  intentionally.  If  there  were  no 
reason  to  the  contrary,  then,  it  would  seem  that  the  state, 
though  it  might  leave  to  the  injured  individuals  the  institu- 
tion of  proceedings  against  adultery,  should  yet  treat  adultery 
as  a  crime  and  seek  to  prevent  it  by  punishment  in  the 
mtereat  of  those  whose  virtual  rights  are  violated  by  it, 
though  not  in  the  way  of  breach  of  contract*  But  there  are 
reasons  to  the  contrary — reasons  that  arise  out  of  the  moral 
piirpoees  served  by  the  marriage-tie — which  make  it  deair^ 
able  both  that  it  should  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  directly 
injured  party  whether  a  case  of  adultery  should  be  judicially 
dealt  with  at  all,  and  that  in  no  case  should  penal  terror  be 
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a^^oetated    with  sacb  a  Tiolation   of    the   raiimage-boiitl 
Under  ordinary  conditioDS,  it  is  a  ptiblia  injury  that  a  Fiola 
lion  of  his  ri^^ht^  should  be  condoned  by  the  person  ^uJbring 
it.     If  the   injared   individual    were   Hkely  to   fail   in    the 
institntion  of  proceedings  for  his  own  redress  or  defenee^  the 
public  intei-est  would  reqnira  that  the   matter  should 
taken  out  of  his  hands.     But  if  an  injured  wife  or  husband^ 
U  willing  to  condone  a  breach  of  his  or  her  rights  through 
adulterj'j  it  is  generally  best  that  it  shoiild  be  condone 
That  married  life  should  be  continued  in  spite  of  anything! 
like  dissoluteness  on  the  part  of  husband  or  wife,    is  no 
doubt  undesirable*     The  moral  purposes  which  married  Hfe 
should  serve  cannot  be  served,  either  for  the  married  per&onij 
thomaelves  or  for  the  children,  under  such  conditions,     Omi 
the  other  hand,  the  condonation  of  a  single  offence  would  I 
generaUj  be  better  for  all  concerned  than  an  application  for 
divorce.     The  line  cannot  be  drawn  at  whichj  with  a  vieurj 
to  the  higher  ends  which  marriage   should  serve,  divor 
becomes  desirable.     It  is  theref*Jre  best  that  the  state^  while 
ntiiformly  allowing  the  right  of  divorce  where  the  marriage  J 
iKjud  has  been  broken  by  adultexy  (since  otherwise  the  right 
of  everyone  to  form  a  true  marriage^  a  marriage  which  shall 
be  the  basis  of  family  Hfe,  is  neutralised,)  and  taking 
that  procedure  for  divorce  be  cheap  and  eaay,  should  leaval 
the  enforcement  of  the  right  to  the  discretion  of  individuals.! 

244.  On  similar  grounds,  it  is  undesirable  that  adulter 
as  such  should  be  ti*eated  as  a  crime,  that  penal  terror  should " 
be  associated  with  it-     Though  rights,  in  the  strict  seusei 
undoubtedly  arise  out  of  marriage,  though  marriage  has  thui 
its  strictly  legal  aspect,  it  is  undesirable  that  this  legal  asj 
should  become  prominent.    It  may  suffer  in  respect  of  it 
higher  moral  purposes,  if  the  element  of  force  appears  toa] 
strongly  in  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  to  which  it  givesi 
rise.     If  a  husband  who  would  otherwise  be  false  to  the  mar*l 
riage-bond  is  kept  outwardly  faithful  to  it  by  fear  of  the 
puuishment  which  might  attend  its  breach,  the  right  of  tha. 
wife  and  children  is  indeed  so  far  protected,  but  is  any  thin g^ 
gained  for  those  moral  ends,  for  tlie  sake  of  which  the  main^ 
tenance  of  these  rights  is  alone  of  value?   The  man  in  whoti 
disloyal  passion  is  neutralised  by  fear  of  punishment  wit] 
contribute  little  in  his  family  life  to  the  moral  developmenf 
of  himselfi  his  wlfe^  or  bis  children.    If  be  cannot  be  kept 
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true  by  family  affection  and  sympathy  with  the  social  dis- 
approbation attaching  to  matrimonial  infidelity  (and  unless 
it  is  a  matter  of  social  disapprobation  no  penalties  will  be 
effectually  enforced  against  it),  he  will  not  be  kept  true  in  a 
way  that  is  of  any  value  to  those  concerned  by  fear  of  penalties. 
In  other  words,  the  rights  that  arise  out  of  marriage  are  not 
of  a  kind  which  can  in  their  essence  be  protected  by  asso- 
ciating penal  terror  with  their  violation,  as  the  rights  of  lite 
and  property  can  be.  They  are  not  rights  to  claim  mere 
forbearances  or  to  claim  the  performance  of  certain  outward 
actions,  by  which  a  right  is  satisfied  irrespectively  of  the  dis- 
position with  which  the  act  is  done.  They  are  claims  which 
cannot  be  met  without  a  certain  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  person  upon  whom  the  claim  rests,  and  that  disposition 
cannot  be  enforced.  The  attempt  to  enforce  the  outward 
behaviour  in  order  to  satisfy  the  claim,  which  is  a  claim  not 
to  the  outward  behaviour  merely  but  to  this  in  connection 
with  a  certain  disposition,  defeats  its  own  end. 

245.  For  the  protection,  therefore,  of  the  rights  of  mar- 
ried persons  and  theii*  children  against  infidelity,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  law  can  do  more  than  secure  facilities  of 
divorce  in  the  case  of  adultery.  This  indeed  is  not  in  itself 
a  protection  against  the  wrong  involved  in  adultery,  but 
rather  a  deliverance  from  the  further  wrong  to  the  injured 
husband  or  wife  and  to  the  children  that  would  be  involved 
in  the  continuance  of  any  legal  claim  over  them  on  the  part 
of  the  injurer.  But  indirectly  it  helps  to  prevent  the  wrong 
being  done  by  bringing  social  disapprobation  to  bear  on  cases 
of  infidelity,  and  thus  helping  to  keep  married  persons  faith- 
ful through  sympathy  with  the  disapprobation  of  which  they 
feel  that  they  would  be  the  objects  when  they  imagine  them- 
selves unfaithful.  The  only  other  effectual  way  in  which  the 
state  can  guard  against  the  injuries  in  question  is  by  requiring 
great  precaution  and  solemnity  in  the  contraction  of  mar- 
riages. This  it  can  do  by  insisting  on  the  consent  of  parents 
to  the  maiTiageof  all  minors,  exacting  a  long  notice  (perhaps 
even  a  preliminary  notice  of  betrothal),  and,  while  not  pre- 
Yenting  civil  marriage,  by  encouraging  the  celebration  of 
marriage  in  the  presence  of  religious  oongregations  and  with 
religious  rites. 

246.  Question  (2)  is  one  that  does  not  admit  of  being 
answered  on  any  absolute  principle.    We  must  bear  in  mind 
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that  all  rights^ in  idea  or  em  they  shoold  be— are  rektiTe  ] 
to  moral  euda.     TLe  ^ound  for  seem-ing  to  indiriduals  in 
respect  of  the  marriage- tie  certain  powers  as  rights,  is  thai 
ill  a  general  way  they  are  necessary  to  the  possibility  of  % 
morally  good  life,  either  directly  to  the  pei^ons  eiereising  i 
them  or  to  their  children^    The  uiore  completely  marriage  is  a  | 
*  consortium  omuis  Titae  '  in  the  sense  of  a  unity  in  all  int^rmsts 
and  for  the  whole  of  a  lifetime,  the  more  likely  are  the  ex- 
tremal conditions  of  a  moral  life  to  be  fulfilled  in  regard 
both  to  married  persona  and  their  children*     Therefore  thaJ 
general  rule  of  the  state  in  dealing  with  marriage  should  bej 
to  secure  such  powers  as  are  favourable  and  withhold  nnch 
as  are  not  favourable  to  the  *  consortium  omnis  vit^e/     Bnfej 
in  the  application  of  the  principle  great  difficulties    aj-isej 
Lunacy  may  clearly  render  the  ^consortiam  omnis    vita>* 
finally  impossible  ;  bat  what  kind  and  degree  of  lunacy  P 
the  lunatic  may  possibly  recover,  though  there  is  undoubtedlyj 
reason  for  the  separation  from  husband  or  wife  during  lunaCTJ 
should  permanent  divorce  be  allowed?     If  it  is  allowed,  anfli 
the  lunatic  recoverSj  a  wrong  will  have  been  done  both  ta  J 
him  and  to  the  children  preTioualy  bom  of  the  marringe.   Oa| 
the  other  hand,  to  reserve  the  connubial  rights  of  a  lunatic  of 
whose  recovery  tJiere  is  hope,  and  to  restore  them  when  he 
recovers,  may  involve  the  wrong  of  bringing  further  children 
into  the  world  with  the  taint  of  lunacy  upon  the  in.   Is  cruelty  j 
to  be  a  ground  of  divorce,  and  if  so,  what  amounts     There 
is  a  degree  of  persistent  cruelty  which  renders  *  consortinn 
omnk  vitse'  impossible,  but  unless  it  is  certain  that  cruelty 
has  reached  the  point  at  which  a  restoration  of  any  sort  of 
&mily  life  becomes  impossible^  a  greater  wrong  both  to  wife 
and  children  maybe  involved  in  allowing  divorce  than  in  i^e- 
fusing  it,     A  husband  impatient  for  the  time  of  the  restrainM 
of  man"iage  may  be  tempted  to  passing  cruelty  as  a  means  of 
ridding  himself  of  it,  while  if  no  such  escape  were  open  to  him 
he  might  get  the  better  of  the  temporary  dis^tnrbing  passion 
and  settle  down  into  a  decent  husband*     The  same   con-i 
aideration  applies  still  more  strongly  to  allowing  incompati- 
bility of  temper  as  a  ground  of  divorce.     It  would  be  hard  1 
deny  that  it  might  be  of  a  degree  and  kind  in  which  it 
desb'oyed  the  possibility  of  *  consortium  omnis  vit^,'  tfaii^l 
with  a  view  to  the  intei'ests  of  the  children,  who  ought  in  such 
m  €&fle  to  be  chiefly  consideredj  divorce  implied  leis  wrong 
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an  the  maintenance  of  the  marriage-tie.  But  on  the  other 
Jid,  to  hold  out  the  possibility  of  divorce  on  the  ground  of 
compatibility  is  just  the  way  to  generate  that  incompati- 
lity.  On  the  whole,  the  only  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  this 
3t  ground  should  not  be  allowed,  and  that  in  deciding  on 
her  grounds  large  discretion  should  be  allowed  to  a  well- 
nstituted  court. 
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P.    BIOHTS  AND   VIRTUES. 

247.  We  have  now  considered  in  a  perfunctory  way  those 
rights  which  are  antecedent  to  the  state,  which  are  not 
derived  from  it  but  may  exist  where  a  state  is  not,  and 
which  it  "is  the  office  of  the  state  to  maintain.  We  have 
inquired  what  it  is  in  the  nature  of  man  that  renders  him 
capable  of  these  rights,  what  are  the  moral  ends  to  which 
the  rights  are  relative,  and  in  what  form  the  rights  should 
be  realised  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends.  In 
order  to  make  the  inquiry  into  rights  complete,  we  ought  to 
go  on  to  examine  in  the  same  way  the  rights  which  arise 
out  of  the  establishment  of  a  state,  the  rights  connected 
with  the  several  functions  of  government ;  how  these  func- 
tions come  to  be  necessary,  and  how  they  may  best  be 
fulfilled  with  a  view  to  those  moral  ends  to  which  the 
functions  of  the  state  are  ultimately  relative.  According  to 
my  project,  I  should  then  have  proceeded  to  consider  tlie 
social  virtues,  and  the  *  moral  sentiments '  which  underlie 
our  particular  judgments  as  to  what  is  good  and  evil  in 
conduct.  [All  virtues  are  really  social ;  or,  more  properly, 
the  distinction  between  social  and  self-regarding  virtues  is  a 
false  one.  Every  virtue  is  self-regarding  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  a  disposition,  or  habit  of  will,  directed  to  an  end  which 
the  man  presents  to  himself  as  his  good ;  every  virtue  is 
social  in  the  sense  that  unless  the  good  to  which  the  will  is 
directed  is  one  in  which  the  well-being  of  society  ixL^ome 
form  or  other  is  involved,  the  will  is  not  virtuous  at  alL.' 

248.  The  virtues  are  dispositions  to  exercise  positively, 
in  some  way  contributory  to  social  good,  those  powers  which, 
because  admitting  of  being  so  exercised,  society  should 
secure  to  him;  the  powers  which  a  man  has  a  right  to 
poesesSi  which  constitute  his  rights.     It  is  therefore   con- 
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venient  to  arrange  the  virtues  according  to  the  division  of 
rights.  E.g.  in  regard  to  the  right  of  all  men  to  free  life, 
the  obligations,  strictly  so  called,  correlative  to  that  right 
having  been  considered  (obligations  which  are  all  of  a 
negative  nature,  obligations  to  forbear  from  meddling  vrith 
one's  neighbour),  we  should  proceed  to  consider  the  activi- 
ties by  which  a  society  of  men  reaUy  fi'ee  is  established,  or 
by  which  some  approach  is  made  to  its  establishment  (^  really 
free,'  in  the  sense  of  being  enabled  to  make  the  most  of  their 
capabilities) .  These  activities  will  take  diflferent  forms  under 
different  social  conditions,  but  in  rough  outline  they  are 
those  by  which  men  in  mutual  helpfulness  conquer  and  adapt 
nature,  and  overcome  the  influences  which  would  make  them 
victims  of  chance  and  accident,  of  brute  force  and  animal 
passion.  The  virtuous  disposition  displayed  in  these  activi- 
ties may  have  various  names  applied  to  it  according  to  the 
particular  direction  in  which  it  is  exerted;  *  industry,' 
*  courage,'  *  public  spirit.'  A  particular  aspect  of  it  was 
brought  into  relief  among  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of 
apSpeia.  The  Greek  philosophers  already  gave  an  extension 
to  the  meaning  of  this  term  beyond  that  which  belonged  to 
it  in  popular  usage,  and  we  might  be  tempted  further  to 
extend  it  so  as  to  cover  all  the  forms  in  which  the  habit  of 
will  necessary  to  the  maintenance  and  furtherance  of  free 
society  shows  itself.  The  name,  however,  does  not  much 
matter.  It  is  enough  that  there  are  specific  modes  of 
human  activity  which  contribute  directly  to  maintain  a 
shelter  for  man's  worthier  energies  against  disturbance  by 
natural  forces  and  by  the  consequences  of  human  fear  and 
lust.  The  state  of  mind  which  appears  in  them  may  pro- 
perly be  treated  as  a  special  kind  of  virtue.  It  is  true  that 
the  principle  and  the  end  of  all  virtues  is  the  same.  They 
are  all  determined  by  relation  to  social  well-being  as  their 
final  cause,  and  they  all  rest  on  a  dominant  interest  in  some 
form  or  other  of  that  well-being ;  but  as  that  interest  may 
take  different  directions  in  different  persons,  as  it  cannot  be 
equally  developed  at  once  in  everyone,  it  may  be  said  roughly 
that  a  man  has  one  kind  of  virtue  and  not  others. 

249.  As  the  kind  of  moral  duties  (in  distinction  from 
those  obligations  which  are  correlative  to  rights)  which  re- 
late to  the  maintenance  of  free  society  and  the  disposition 
to  fulfil  those  duties  should  form  a  special  object  of  inquiry. 
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m  another  special  kind  wotild  be  those  which  hare  to  do 
with  the  manageiueot  of  propertj,  with  the  acquisition  and 
expenditure  of  wealth.  To  respect  the  rights  of  propertj  m 
othei*fl,  to  fulfil  the  obligations  correlative  to  those  rightk,  ia 
fine  thing;  to  miike  a  good  use  of  proi>ertjr,  to  be  justly 
generous  and  generously  juit  m  giving  and  receiving,  it 
another,  and  that  may  properly  be  treated  as  a  special  kind 
of  virtue  which  appears  in  the  duly  blended  prudence,  equity, 
and  generosity  of  the  ideal  man  of  business.  Another  special 
kind  will  be  that  which  appears  in  family  relations;  wber^ 
indeed  that  merely  negative  obs^f^rvance  of  right*  which  ia 
uther  relations  can  be  distinguished  from  tlie  positive  ful* 
filment  of  moral  duties,  becomes  unmeaning.  As  we  ha?e 
jieen,  there  are  certain  aggravations  and  jjerpetuations  ot 
-;?rong  from  which  husband  or  wife  or  children  can  lie  pro- 
tected by  law,  hut  the  fmUhnent  of  the  clainjs  which  arise 
out  of  the  marriage-tie  requires  a  virtuous  wUl  in  the  active 
^nd  positive  seosa— a  will  governed  by  nnselfiah  interests — oa 
the  part  of  those  concerned. 

250.  Wliat  ia  called  *  moral  sentiment  *  is  merely  a 
weaker  form  of  that  interest  in  social  welUbehig  whicht 
when  wrought  into  a  man^s  habits  and  strong  enough  to 
determine  action,  we  call  virtue.  So  far  as  thia  interest  i 
brought  into  play  on  the  mere  survey  of  action,  and  serv^ 
merely  to  determine  on  approbation  or  diBapprobation,  it 
called  moral  sentiment*  The  forms  of  moral  sentiment 
accordingly  should  be  classified  on  some  principle  as  forms 
of  virtne,  i.e*  with  relation  to  the  social  functions  to  which 
they  corr*?spond. 

25  L  For  the  convenience  of  analysis,  we  maj  treat  th# 
obligations  correlative  to  rights,  obligations  whicli  it  is  thd 
proper  office  of  law  to  enforce*  apart  from  moral  dutie 
and  from  the  virtues  which  are  tendencies  to  fulfil  thoi 
duties.  I  am  properly  oblicfed  to  those  actions  aud  for] 
ances  which  are  necessary  to  the  general  freedom,  neceasaij'^ 
if  eachja^not  to  interfere  with  the  realisation  of  another^! 
will.  \  My  dutg  is  to  be  interested  positively  in  my  neigh* 
hour's  well-being.  And  it  is  import^int  to  understand  tlmt^ 
while  the  enforcement  of  obligations  is  possible,  that  of 
moral  duties  is  impossible.  But  the  establishment  of  obli* 
gations  by  law  or  anthoritative  custom,  and  the  gradnal 
fiecognitioQ  of  moral  duties,  have  not  been  separate  proccssedi 
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They  have  gone  on  together  in  the  history  of  man.  The 
growth  of  the  institutions  by  which  more  complete  equality 
of  rights  is  gradually  secured  to  a  wider  range  of  persons, 
and  of  those  interests  in  various  forms  of  social  well-being 
by  which  the  will  is  moralised,  have  been  related  to  each 
other  as  the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the  same  spiritual 
development,  though  at  a  certain  stage  of  reflection  it  comes 
to  be  discovered  that  the  agency  of  force,  by  which  the  rights 
are  maintained,  is  ineffectual  for  eliciting  the  moral  interests. 
The  result  of  the  twofold  process  has  been  the  creation  of 
the  actual  content  of  morality;  the  articulation  of  the 
bdefinite  consciousness  that  there  is  something  that  should 
be — a  true  well-being  to  be  aimed  at  other  than  any  pleasure 
or  succession  of  pleasures — into  the  sentiments  and  interests 
which  form  an  ^enlightened  conscience.'  it  is  thus  that 
when  the  highest  stage  of  reflective  morality  is  reached,  and 
upon  interests  in  this  or  that  mode  of  social  good  there 
supervenes  an  interest  in  an  ideal  of  goodness,  that  ideal 
has  already  a  definite  filling;  and  the  man  who  pursues  duty 
for  duty's  sake,  who  does  good  for  the  sake  of  being  good  or 
m  order  to  realise  an  idea  of  perfection,  is  at  no  loss  to  say 
what  in  particular  his  duty  is,  or  by  what  partigfllar  methods 
fcLe  perfection  of  character  is  to  be  approached^ 
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Civil  War,  1603- 1642.  10  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  6j.  each. 

A  His  TOR}'  of  the  Great  Civil 
U'.'f^,  1642-1649.   4  vols.   Cr.  8vo.,  65.  ea. 

A  History  of  the  Commonwealth 
AND  THE  Protectorate.  1649-1660. 
Vol.L  1 649- 1 65 1.  With  14 Maps.  Svo., 213. 

The  Student  s  History  of  Eng- 
land.    With  378  lUust.    Cr.  8vo.,  i2j. 
Also  in  Three  Volumes,  price  45.  each. 
Vol.  I.  B.C.  55 — A.D.  1509.     173  lUus. 
Vol.  IL  1509-1689.     96  Illustrations. 
Vol.  III.  1689-1885.     109  Illustrations. 
Greville. — A  Journal  of  the  Reigns 

OF  A'iNG  George  IV.,  A'i.vg  IViluam  IV., 

AND  Queen  Vic  tori  a.    By  Charles  C.  F. 

Greville,  formerly  Clerk  of  the  Council. 

8  vols.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  each. 


Heam. — The  Gouernment  of  Eng- 
land: its  Structure  and  its  Development. 
By  W.  Edward  Hearn.    8vo.,  i6j. 

Herbert. — The  Defence  ofPleuna^ 
1877.  Written  by  One  who  took  Part  in  it. 
By  William  V.  Herbert.  With  Maps. 
8vo.,  i8s. 

Historic  Towns.— Edited  by  E.  A. 

Freeman,  D.C.L.,and  Rev.  William  Hunt, 
M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  td.  each. 

Bristol.  By  Rev.  W.  Hunt.  Oxford.      By  Rev.  C.  W. 

Carlisle.        By     Mandell  Boase. 

Creighton.D.D.,  Bishop  Winchester.      By  G.  W. 

of  Peterborough.  Kitchin,  D.D. 

Cinque  Ports.      By  Mod-  York.      By    Re\'.    James 

tague  Burrows.  Raine. 

Colchester.    By  Rev.  £.  L.  New  York.    By  Theodore 

Cutts.  Roosevelt. 

Eoceter.    ByE.  A.  Freeman.  Boston  (U.S.)    By  Henry 

London.      By  Rev.  W.  J.  Cabot  Lodge. 

Loftie. 

Joyce. — A  Short  Histort  of  Ire- 
land, from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1608.  By 
P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.,  los.  6rf. 

Kaye  and  Malleson's  Histories. 

—History  of  the  Sepoy  U'.ir  in  India, 
1857-1S58.  By  Sir  John  W.  Kaye, 
K.C.S.I.,  F.R.S.  3  vols.  Svo.  Vol.  i., 
i8s. ;  Vol.  IL,  20J. ;  Vol.  IIL,  20i. 

Historv  of  the  Indian  MuriNV, 
1857-185S.  Commencing  from  the  close 
of  the  Second  Volume  of  Sir  John  W. 
Kaye's  *'  History  of  the  Sepoy  War ". 
By'  Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.I.  3 
vols.  Svo.  Vol.  I.  with  Map,  20i. ;  Vol. 
[[.  with  4  Maps  and  Plans,  205.;  Vol. 
III.  with  4  Maps.  205. 

j     A  NA  L I  "TIC A  L  Index  n )  Sir  John  IV. 

I         Kaye^s  "  History  of  the  Sepoy  War  '* 

I  AND  Col.  G.  B.  ALilleson's  *•  History 
OF  THE  Indian  Mutiny".    (Combined 

,  in  One  Volume.)    By  Frederic  Pincott, 

Member  ot  the   Royal   Asiatic    Society. 

Svo,   IQS.  6t/. 
!        Aj  J 'E  AND  A/a L LESONS  ^^HiSTORVOF 

!  7-///-;/.v/)/.^.vJ/iT/.vJMS57.i858**.  (Being 

a  Cabinet  Edition  of  the  above  Works.) 
Edited  by  Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson. 
With  Analytical  Index  by  Frederic 
Pincott,  and  Maps  and  Plans.  6  vols. 
Crown  Svo.,  6s.  each. 

K  n  i  g^  h  t. — Ma  da  ga  scar  in  Wa  r 
Time  :  The  Experiences  of  •  The  Times  ' 
Special  Correspo.vdent  with  the 
IIOl'AS  DURIXG  the  I'RENCH  Ini'asio.v 
OF  1895.  By  E.  F.  Knight.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Map. 

Lang. — St.  Andreius.  By  Andrew 
Lang.  With  8  Plates  and  24  Illustrations 
in  the  Text  by  T.  Hodge.    8vo.,  155.  net. 
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Lccky( William  Edward  Hartpole). 
HiSTORv  OF  England  in  the  Eigh- 
rBE,\  TH  Ce\  tury. 
Library  Ediiiou.     8  vols.     8vo.,  £7  45. 
Cabinet  Edition.      England.       7    vols. 
Crown    8vo.,    6s.  each.    Ireland.    5 
vols.    Crown  8vo.,  65.  each. 
HlSTORV     OF     ElROPEAN     MOKALS 

FROM  Augustus  to  Ciiarlemagnb.  2 
vols.    Crown  8vo.,  16s. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Influ- 
ence OF  THE  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe.    2  vols.    Crown  Svo.,  its. 

Democracv  and  Li  her  TV.  2  vols. 
8vo.,  365. 

The  Empire:  its  value  and  its 
Growth.  An  Inaugural  Address  delivered 
at  the  Imperial  Institute,  November  20, 
1893.    Cr.  8vo.,  IS.  6d. 

Macaulay  (Lord). 
Complete  IVorns. 
Cabinet  Edition.       16  vols.     Post  8vo., 

Library  Edition.      8  vols.     8vo.,  £^  5s. 

History  of  England  from  the 

Accession  of  James  the  Second. 

Popular  Edition.     2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  5s. 

Student's  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  12s. 

People^ s  Edition.   4  vols.   Cr.  8vo.,  its. 

Cabinet  Edition.    8  vols.  Post  8vo.,  48s. 

Library  Edition.     5  vols.     8vo.,  £"4. 
Cri  Tii  A  L  A  XD  His  torr  \a  l  Ess  a  1  s, 

with  Lays  of  Ancient  Nome,    in    i 

volume. 

Popular  Edition.    Crown  Svo.,  js.  td. 

Authorised  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6t/., 
or  35.  6d.,  gilt  edges. 

Siher  Library  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays. 
Studntt's  Edition,    i  vol.    Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 
People's  Edition.     2  vols.    Cr.  Svo..  85. 
Trevelyan  Edition.   2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.,  95. 
Cabinet  Edition.   4  vols.  Post  Svo.,  24s. 
Library  Edition.     3  vols.     Svo.,  365. 
-£'.b\v./ J'.^^which  may  be  had  separately 
price  bd.  each  sewed,  15.  each  cloth. 
Addison  and  Walrole.  Frederick  tht  Cireai. 

Croker's  Hoswclls Johnson.    Kankc  and  Ciladstonc 
Hallam's        Conhtitutional 

History. 
Warren  '    Hastings.        j./. 

sewed,  61/.  cloth. 
The  Earl  of  Chatham  (Two 
Essays). 

AI/SC/LLA.yFOi'S 


Milton  and  M.nchiavcUi. 
.  Lord  Bvron. 
Lord  Clive. 

Lord     Byron,     and      The 
Ccmic      Dramatists    of 
ihf   Restoration. 
Jf'K/T.'NCS 


People's  Edition. 
Library  Edition. 
JflSCEI.IA.y/: 

Popular  Edition. 
Cabinet  Edition. 


I  vol.  Cr.  Svo..  45.  6d. 
2  vols.     Svo..  2 IS. 
US      U'r/i'incs      and 


Crown  Svo.,  2s.  6d. 
Including  Indian  Penal 


Code,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  And'N^vsctl-  I 
laneous  Poems.   4  vo\fe.  Vo¥.v%vo.,  -i^.X 


Macaulay   (Lord).  —  Works   by- 

eontinued. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
Lord  Macaulay.  Edited,  with  Occa- 
sional Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  0. 
Trevelyan,  Bart.     Cro>*'n  8vo.,6j. 

Mackinnon. — The  Union  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland:  a  Study  of 
Inter.\'atio.\al  History.  By  James 
MACKINNON.  Ph.D.  Examiner  in  History 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     8vo..  16s. 

May. — The  Constitutional  His- 
tory OF  England  since  the  Accessioo 
of  George  III.  1760-1870.  By  Sir  Thoiia« 
Erskine  May,  K.C.B.  (Lord  Famborougfa). 
3  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  185. 

Merivale  (the  late  Dean). 
History  of  the  Romans  under 

THE  E.MPIRE. 

Cabinet  Edition.  8  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  481. 
Silver  Library  Edition.  8  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  td.  each. 
The  Fall  of  the  EomanEepublk: 
a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Centur>*  of  the 
Commonwealth.     i2mo.,  7s.  td. 

Montague.  —  The  Elements  of 
English  Constitutional  History.  By 
F.  C.  Montague,  M.A.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  td. 

Moore. — The  American  Congress: 

a  History  of  National  Legislation  and 
Political  Events,  1774-1^95.  By  Joseph 
Wkst  Moore.     Svo.,  15s.  net. 

O'Brien.-  -Irish  Ideas.  RFPRiNfEiy 
Appressrs.  By  William  O'Brif.n.  Cr. 
Svo.  IS.  6d. 

Richman.  -ArrEN/.F.i. i. :  Pure  De- 
.voch'.icy  .f.v/)  r.iSTOK.iL  Life  in  Isser- 
A'HODKX.  A  Swiss  Study.  By  Irvlng  B. 
RiciiMAN,  Consul- General  of  the  United 
States  to  Switzerland.  Wiih  Maps.  Crowr. 
8vo.,  55. 

Seebohm  (Frkdkric). 
The  English  Village  CoMMrsnv 

Examined  in  its  Relations  to  the  Manorial 
and  Tribal  Systems.  &c.  With  13  Maps 
and  Plates.  Svo..  165. 
The  Trikal  System  in  I! 'a us: 
Being  Part  of  .in  Inquiry  into  the  Struc- 
ture and  Methods  of  Tribal  Society. 
With  3   Maps.      8vo.,  125. 

Sharpe,—I(Kyi)c'N  and  theA'ingi\*.^i: 

a  History  derived  mainly  from  the  Archies 
at  Guildhall  in  the  custody  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London.  By  Reginald 
R.  Sharpe,  D.C.L.,  Records  Clerk  in  the 
Office  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  the  Cit)-  d 
\.ovv^ow.    >>Nols.     Svo.     10s.  6ti.  each. 
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Palace.  By  the  Rev.  Edgar 
D,  M.A.,  Sub-Dean  of  H.M. 
^oyal.  With  41  Full-page  Plates  (8 
taglio)  and  32  Illustrations  in  the 

vols.     8vo.,  36s.  net. 

Ca  r  thage  a  yp  the  Ca  r  th- 
By  R.  BoswoRTH  Smith,  M.A., 
ps.  Plans.  &c.     Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  bd.     ^ 
5.  —  A     History    of     the 
Kevoll'tiox.      By    H.    Morse  i 
s.    3  vols.    8vo.    Vols.  I,  and  IL  ; 

-B/STOKV  OF    THE    Uxil'ER-  i 
DuBLi.w  from  its  Foundation  to  | 
Df  the  Eighteenth  Century.     By  J. 
BS.     8vo.,  125.   f'.d. 

nd.--  The  Hlstorv  of  Acs- 
\D  Xew  ZE.tLA.\D,  from  1606  to 
y  Alexander  Sutherland,  M.  A., 
ROE  Sutherland,  M.A.  C^ov^■n 
bd. 

-A  Src'DEy'i^s  Masval  of 
"CRY  OF  ISDIA.  Bv  Coloncl  Mea- 
» LOR.  C.S.I.,  &c.  Cr.  8vo.,  71.  td. 
P.  I R  L  /.  /  ME  ST  a  RV      Goi  'ERX- 

'  THE  British  Colosies,  By 
Todd.  LL.D.    8vo.,  30*-  "«*• 


ISTRCDVCTORY  TO  TNE  STiTr  OF  £XJUSH 

Co.vsTiTiTioXAL  U/ST^'^Ky.  By  Rrwdcnt 
Members  of  the  University  of  Oxfivd. 
Edited  by  Henry  Offley  Wasbmax, 
M.A..  andARTHUR  Hassall.  M.A.  Cnmn 
Svo..  6s. 

Walpole  ( Spencer ». 

If  IS  TOR}'    OF    ExGLAXD    FRO.V    THE 
COXCLl'SIOS  OF  THE  GREAT  WaXIX  lSx$ 

TO  1858.    6  vols.    Crou-n  S\'0.,  bi.  each. 

The  Laxd  of  Home  Rile:  being 

an  Account  of  the  History  and  Inttitn- 

tions  of  the  Isle  of  Man.    Crown  8vo.,  6f. 

Wolff. —  Op/>   Bits    of  History z 

being  Short  Chapters  intended  to  Fill  Some 

Blanks.  By  Hexry  W.  Wolff.  8vo.,8i.6tf. 

Wood-Martin. — Pagas  Irelaxd  : 
AX  A  RCH.EOLOGiCAL  Ske  tcm.  A  Handbook 
of  Irish  Pre-Christian  Antiquities.  By  W. 
G.  Wood-Martin.  M.R.I.A.  VTiih  513 
Illustrations.     Crou-n  8\x>..  151. 

Wylie.  —  History  of  Exgland 
VXDER  Hexry  IW  By  James  Hamiltok 
Wylie,  M.A..  one  of  H.  M.  Inspectors  of 
Schools.  3  vols.  CrouTi  Svo.  Vol  I.,  1399- 
X4Q4,  xoj.  &/.  Vol.  II.,  15s.  Vol.  IIL,  15s. 
[Vol  IW.lHtkifress. 


Biography, 

tig. — The  Life  a xdLetters 
XD  J.  Armstroxo.     Edited  by 
rf strong.     Fcp.  8vo.,  yj.  6d. 
-The  Letters  axd  Life  of 

BaCOXs   IXCLVDIXtJ   ALL   HIS    OC- 

I  i  'or  AS.     E  d  i  ted  by  J  A  M  f..s  Sp  e  d- 
vols.     8vo.,  £^  4J. 

.-    Ihor^RAPHiCAL    Studies 

ER  Bagkhot.     Crown  Svo.,  3*.  6c/. 

11.  —  PioxhER  Work  ix 
THE  Medical  Profess iox  to 
Autobiographical  Sketches.     By 

kBKTH  Blackwkll.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

K.  H.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Author 

ations  of  a  Country  Parson,'  &c.). 
'-/'//'A  Years  of  St. 
'I'S.      1865-1890.      2   vols.      8vo. 

1 25.      Vol.     II.     155. 

'HREii  s  A  xn  Else  it  here  : 
is  of  Some  Gone  and  of  Things 
5V0..  155. 

sr  }  >;. :  A'.s  I  >F  S  / .  A  xhreh  s  : 
fBER  iSgo    to  Sei'Tewfer  1H95. 


^/:axles  Marv  Brss  axd 
'A-  FOR  EnucATiox.  By  Annie 
1 .  With  5  Portraits  and'  4  Illus- 
Crown  8vo,  75.  (ui. 
-Thomas  Carlyle:  A  His- 
is   Life.      By   James    Anthony 


2  vols. 

2  vols. 


Crown  Svo.,  75. 
Crown  8vo„  yj 


Personal  Memoirs,  &a 

Erasmus. — Life  axd  Letters  of 
Erasmls.    By  James  Anthony  Frovdi. 
Crou-n  Svo.,  61. 
Fox. —  The    Early    History    of 
Cif.iRLES  James  Pox.     By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan.  Bart. 
Library  Edition.     8vo.,  xSs. 
Cabinet  Edition.     Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Halford. — The  Life  of  Sir  Henry 
Halford.  Bart..  G.C./L,  M.D.,  P.^S.^ 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Physician  to  George  III.,  George  IV., 
William  IV.,  and  to  Her  Majesty,  Queen 
Victoria.  By  William  NIunk,  M.D., 
F.S.A.     Svo.,  125.  6d. 

Hamilton. — Life  of  Sir  William 
Hamiltox.  By  R.  P.  Graves.  3  vols. 
155.  each.    Addendum.    Svo.,  td.  sewed. 

Haweis(Rev.  H.  R.,  M.A.). 
MyMlsical  Life.  With  Portraitof 

Richard  \Vagner  and  3  Illustrations.    Cr. 

8vo..  7*.  61/. 
Ml  s/c  .  i XD  Ml  'A'.  I  Ls.   With  Portrait 

of  the  Author,  and  numerous  Illustrations, 

Facsimiles,  and  Diagrams.     Crown  8\'0., 

71.  6d. 

Lejeune. —  The  Mejuoirs  of 
Gexeral  Lejecxe,  1780-1814.  Trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  (X. 
D'Anvers).  [In  preparation. 

HaveVodL.— Memoirs  of  Sir  Hewrv 
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Luther,  —  X/i^jt    o/-    Luthek.      By   Shakespeare's    Trle 

Jli,r^s  K5stlin.    With  Ulustratiofis  from  j      Jahes  Walter,     With  500  Illustraiw 
Authentic  Sources.      Trandated  from   the        Gerald  E.  Moira.     Imp*  8vn.. 


German*     Crown  Svo,,  71,  6rf, 

Macaulay-"7//£  Life  and  Lktters 
OF  Lord  Macau  law  By  the  Right  Hon* 
Sir  G,  O.  Trevelva?*,  B^t,,  M.P. 

Pupuiar  Edition,    i  voL    Cr,  6vo,,  %s.  6rf, 
StiidfnV$  Edition     1  vol*     Cr.  8vOm  6j* 
Cahlmi  Editiati.     3  voh.     Post  8vo..  tw, 
Libmry  Editi&fi.     2  voJs.     SvOm  365* 

Marbot.  —  Tne   M&moies    or  tne  ' 

/iARiW  im  Mamsot^    Translated  from  the 
French,     Crown  8vo,,  ft,  6<f, 

Kom^nes,^T//£  LfPE  and  Letters 
ov  i>tvf7hK  JoHX  Romanes,  ALA.,  LL.D^, 
FJ\,S.  Written  and  Edited  by  his  Wjfe. 
With  Portrait  and  1  Illustrations.     Cr*  8vo., 

Seebohm. — TnEOxi^^EDREFOEMERs 
^JoHN  CoL^T,  Erasmus  axd  Thomas 
MORfi  :  a  History  of  their  Fellow  Work. 
By  FRKUEKit  SsESOHM.     Svo-,  14J, 

Shakespeare^  — Outlines  of  the 
Life  of  Shakespeare.    By  J*  O.  Halli* 

wkll-Phillipps»      With  IHusiraitona  and 
Fac* similes.     2  vols.     Royal  8%'o*,  £\  is. 


CaL  BioGRAPin\   By  Sir  }h\n 
Crown  Svo*,  71.  6<l* 

Turgot.— r^^  Life  and  U 
OF  Turcot^  Compirolkr-Oenerai  t 
*774-i776'     Edited  for  En^'ish 
W.  Walker  Stephens.     Svo.»  i2i»l 

Verney.  —Memoirs  of  the  K 

/'AMILy. 

VoU.  I*  &  H,.  Dumm  THs  CinL 
By  Frances  PAiiTit£3<ope.Vejt^'itif. 

38   Portraits,  Woodcuts  and  Fa£-j 
Royal  S%'o.»  421. 
Vol.  HI*,  During  tms  Coy 
1650-1660,  By   Maroarei    : 
W*iih  10  Poruaits,  &c,     Eo^al  Svo.. 

W  a  I  f  o  r  d,  —  Tn  elve      £nci 
A  UTHORESSES.  By  L,  B.  Waj.fori>. 

Svo.»  4J,  6if* 

Wellington.— Z//jr   of  thb  Di 

OF    It'ELUXGroN      By    the  Rev,  Gj 
GLEiOf  M.A*     Crown  Svo^^  5^.  6cf. 

Wolf.— T//^  Life  OF  Joseph  H^ 
Ax/MAi  Fainter.     By  A,  H.  pAUi  ^ 
With  55  Plates  and  l^  illustratioms  ta  & 

Te3(t.    Svo*,  zu. 


Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  &e. 


Arnold  (Sir  Edwin,  KXM.E.), 

Seas  and  Lands.     Wilh  71  lUus* 

trations.     Cr,  Svo.,  35,  6rf, 
IVandering     Words.      With     45 

Illustrations,    Bvo*,  iSr. 

^jjiT  ,^.V/>  TF^VT^  :  Retkinted 
Articles*  With  41  Illustrations  by  R. 
T^  Phjtchett.     8%o,,  i8j* 

AUSTRALIA   AS  IT  IS,  or  Facts 

and  Features^  Sketches^  and  Incidents  of 
Australia  and  Australian  Life  with  Notices 
of  New  Zealand »    Crown  Svo.,  5^' 

Baker  (Sir  S.  W.). 

Eiuht  Years  in  Ceveon.  With  6 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.,  jj.  6<f. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Mound  in 
CFrWN.     With  6  Illus.    Cr*  Svo^  $m.  Sd. 

Bent  G*'J^HEoi>oRE,RS.A.,  RR.G.S*).  | 
The  Ruined  Cities  of  AIashona* 

L^ND :    beitig    a    Record  of  Excavaiion 
and  Exploration  in  iHgi.    With  Map,  13  , 
Plates,  and  104  tltusirations  In  the  Text.  I 
Crown  8vo,,  }s.  td.  \ 

The  Sacred  City  of  the  Ethio-  > 

FIaNS*'    being  a  Ketoid  oi  ti^veX  mv^ 
Research  in  Abysslnva  it%  i^^*    "^^^"^"^  * 
^       Plate*  arid  65  lUusUaUona  \iv  <^^  '^<:^ 


Bicknell. — Travel  ani>  ADriLNj^ 

IX  N  on  TMERN  Q  UMEXSIAN1>*      B  % 

C.  Btctc^ELL.    With  ^4  Plates  and  22] 
trationi  in  the  Text,     Bvo,  iji, 

Brassey  (the  late  Laov), 

A  /  01  AGE  IN  THE  *  SuNS£AM;  * 
B0.\(E    ON    TBS     OCMaN    fob 
i/<>A  THS. 
Librnrr  Edition.      With    8    ^fapf 

Charts,  and  iiS  Illustrations.    SvoJ 
Ciihitii't    Edition.     With    Map    and 

Illustrations,     Crown  Svo*^  7^.  6^.  ' 
Stfi-fT  Library  Edttioti.    With  G6  ttk 

lions.     Crovk'n  Svo*,  5*.  6</, 
Ptffutar  Edition.     With  60  Illosli 

4 to*,  t^d.  £ewedt  ir,  cloth. 
Sihool  EdittoiK     With   57   Illll 

Fcp.,  2S.  doth,  or  3J.  white  [ 
SUNSH/NE  AND  StORM  IN  T/f^ 
Lthniry  Edition,     With  2  M«p 

IllusUationg,     Svo*»  ai$. 
Cabinet  Edition.     With  i  Maps  md 

Illustrations.    Cro^n  Svo,.  7^  6tfJ 
Popuhir  Bditim.     With  J03  lUuitf? 

4I0.,  6t/,  sewedi   u.  cloth. 
In  THE  Trades^  the  TROPJCSt  j 

THE  *  A'OARIXii  fORJIES, 

CabtnH  Edition,     With    M«p   lad  22d 

Illustrations.    Crown  Bvo,,  71,  6^  j 
Po|uUt  Edlti^^n,    With  i»3  Iltustrs 

Three  VovAt.E^  i^t  Tur.^  ^v?^*^ 
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Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  SLQ.-^ontinued. 


\ —  Voyages    a  xd    Tea  i  'rls 
OF  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  1862- 
Z894.     Arranged  and  Edited  by  Captain  S. 
Eardley-Wilmot.     2  vols.     Cr.  8vo.,  105.  ; 
Proude  (James  A.).  ' 

OcEASA  :  or  England  and  her  Col- 
onies.  With  9  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
2s.  boards,  2j.  6d,  cloth. 
T//E  EycusH  IX  THE  WEsrlxniEs  : 
or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.    With  9  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  Svo.,  2s.  boards,  25.  6d.  cloth. 
Hewitt. —  Visits     to    RE.\fARicAiiLE 
Places.     Old  Halls,  Battle- Fields,  Scenes, 
illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.    By  William  Howitt. 
With  80  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  ^s.  6d. 

Knight  (E.  F.). 

T//E  CirrrsE  of  the  *  Alerte  ' ;  the 

Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on  the 

De^rt  Island  of  Trinidad.     With  2  Maps 

and  23  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  31.  td. 

Where  Three  Empires  meet:  a 
Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan.  Ladalc,  Gilgit, 
and  the  adjoining  Countries.  With  a 
Map  and  54  Illustrations.    Cr.  bvo.,  3s.  6d. 

The  ^  Falcox'  ox  the  BM.rh':  a 
Voyage  from  London  to  Copenhagen  in 
a  Three-Tonner.  With  10  Full-page 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  35.  6</. 

Lccs  and  Clutterbuck.-  B.C .  1 887  : 

A  Ramble  IS  British  Coumbia.  By  J.  A. 
Lees  and  W.  J.  Clutterbvck.  With  Map 
and  75  Illustrations.     Crown  bvo..  35.  6c/. 

Murdoch.  —  From  Epixhlrch    to 

the  AxTARcric :  an  Artist's  Notes  and 
Sketches  during  the  Dundee  Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition of  1^2-93.  By  W.  G.  BuRN- 
MURDOCH.  With  2  Maps  and  numerous 
Illustrations.     8vo..  1S5. 

Nansen  (Fridtjof). 
The  First   Crossixg  of   Greex- 
LaXD.     With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
a  Map.     Crown  8vo.,  ^s.  6d. 


Nansen  (Fridtjof). — continued, 
Eskimo  Life,  With  31  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  i6j. 
Peary. — My  Arctic  /ol'rxal:    a 

year  among  Ice-Fields  and  Eskimos.  By 
Josephine  Diebitsch-Peary.  With  19 
Plates,  3  Sketch  Maps,  and  44  Illustrationb 
in  the  Text.     8vo.,  12s. 

Quillinan. — Jotrxal  of  a  Feiv 

Mo.wiis"  RESinE.\cE  ix  Portck^al,  and 
Glimpses  of  the  South  of  Spain.  By  Mrs. 
(Quillinan  (Dora  Wordsworth).  '  New 
Edition.  Edited,  with  Memoir,  by  Edml'N'D 
Lee,  Author  of  *•  Dorothy  Wordsworth,"  &c. 
Crown  Svo,  ts. 

Smith. — Climiuxc  ix  the  British 
Isles.  By  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith.  With 
Illustrations  by  Ellis  Carr,  and  Numerous 
Plans. 

Part  I.  E\i.;LAXD,     i6mo..  31.  6rf. 

Part  II.  II' ALES  AXD  Irelaxd.     i6mo., 

35.  biU 
Part  III.  Sco tlaxd.         [In  preparation . 

Stephen.  —  The  Pi.  a  v-Gro  vxd  of 
Europe.  By  Leslie  Stephen.  New 
Edition,  with  Additions  and  4  Illustrations. 
Cro^^'n  8vo.,     6i.  net. 

THREE  IN  NOR  JVA  Y.     By  Two 

of  Them.  With  a  Map  and  59  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  2s.  boards,  25.  6c/.  cloth. 
Tyndall. — The  Glaciers  of  the 
Alps:  being  a  Narrative  of  Excursions 
and  Ascents.  An  Account  of  the  Origin 
and  Phenomena  of  Glaciers,  and  an  Ex- 
position of  the  Physical  Principles  to  which 
they  are  related.  By  John  Tyndall, 
F.R.S.  New  Edition.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  65.  td,  net. 

Whishaw  (Fred.  J.). 

OiT  OF  Doors  ix  Tsarlaxd  :  a  Re- 
cord of  the  Seeings  and  Doings  of  a 
Wanderer  in  Russia.     Crown  Svo,  ys.  6</. 

The  Romaxce  of  the  JVoods  : 
Reprinted  Articles  and  Sketches.  Crown 
8vo.,  6j. 


Veterinary  Medicine,  &c. 

Steel  QoHN  Henry).  Fitzwygram. 

j4  Treatise  ox  the  Dise.ases  of 
the  Dog,  With  88  Illustrations.  8vo., 
ios,6d. 


A  Treatise  ox  the  Diseases  Of 
THE  Ox.  With  119  Illustrations.  8vo.,  151. 

ji  Treatise  ox  the  Diseases  of 
THE  Sheep.  With  100  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  i2i. 

Outlines  of  Eql'ixe  A.vatomv:  a 
Manual  for  the  use  of  Veterinary  Students 
in  the  Dissecting  Room.    Cr.  8vo.,  js,  6d, 


IfORSES  AXD 
Stables.  By  Major-General  Sir  F.  Fitz- 
wygram, Bart.  With  56  pages  of  Illustra- 
tions.    8vo.,  2S.  6<t,  net. 

•' Stonehenge.' '—The    Dog   /y 

Health  a\d  Disease.  By  "Stone- 
hence'*.  With  78  Wood  Engravings. 
8vo.,  7*.  6ti. 

Youatt  (William). 
The  Horse.    Revised  and  Enlarged 
by  W.  Watson,  M.R.C.V.S.    With  52 
Wood  Engravings.     Svo.,  ys.  6d. 
The  Doc.     Revised  and  Enlarged. 
W\th  ^^  Wood  ^tv^vj\xv^%.     %s^.x^\. 
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Sport  and  Pastime. 
THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  the  Duxb  of  Beaufort,  K.Gm  assisted  by  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson, 
Crown  8vo.,  price  zos.  6d.  each  Volume. 

Archery.     By  C.J.  Longman,  Col. 
H.  Walrond,  Miss  Lboh  and  Viscount 
With  195  Illustrations. 


Dillon. 

Athletics  and  Football,  By 
Montague  Shearman.     With  51  Illus. 

Big  Game  Shooting.    By  C.  Phil- 
LiPPs-WoLLEY,  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker, 
W.  C.  OswELL,  F.  C.  Selous,  &c. 
Vol.   I.  Africa  and  America.      With  77 

Illustrations. 
Vol.  II.    Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Arctic 

Regions.     With  73  Illustrations. 

Billiards.  By  Major  W.  Broad- 
foot,  R.E.  With  Illustrations,  and  Dia- 
grams. [/«  the  Press. 

Boating.  By  W.  B.  Woodgate. 
With  49  Illustrations  and  4  Maps. 

Coursing  and  Falconry.  By 
Harding  Cox  and  the  Hon.  Gerald 
Lascelles.     With  76  Illustrations. 

Cricket.  By  A.  G.  Steel,  the 
Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton,  Andrew  Lang, 
R.  A.  H.  Mitchell,  W.  G.  Grace,  and 
F.  Gale.     With  64  Illustrations. 

Cycling.  By  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle and  G.  Lacy  Hillier.  With  59 
Illustrations. 

Dancing.  Hy  Mrs.  Lilly  Grove, 
F.R.G.S.,  &c/  With  131  Illustrations. 

Dr/i'/ng.  By  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort.    With  65  Illustrations. 

FL'NC/NGj  JJOA'/NGy  AND  U'RIlSri.ING. 
By  Walter  H.  Pollock,  V.  C.  Grove, 
C.  Prevost.  E.  B.  Mitchell,  and 
Walter  Akmstkong.  With  42  Illustra- 
tions. 

Fisii/XG.      By   H.   Cholmondelev- 
Pennell,    the     Marquis    of    Exeter, 
Henry    R.    Francis,   G.    Christopher 
Davies,  R.  B.  Marston,  &c. 
Vol.    I.    Salmon,    Trout,   and    Grayling. 

With  158  Illustrations. 
Vol.    II.    Pike    and    other    Coarse   Fish. 

With  133  Illustrations.  1 

Golf.     By   Horace   G.    Hutchln- 
SON,  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  ' 
Sir  W.  G.  Simpson,  Bart.,  Lord  Well- 
wood,  H.  S.  C.  EvERARi>,  Andrew  Lang,  ' 
and  other  Writers.    Wiih^qlWusXi^AAOxx^. 


Hunting.  By  the  Duke  of  Beav- 
fort,  K.G.,  Mowbray  Morris,  the  Earl 
OP  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  Rev.  E. 
W.  L.  Davies,  Dioby  Collins,  George 
H.  Longman,  &c.    With  53  Illustrations. 

Mountaineering.  By  C.  T.  Dent, 
Sir  F.  Pollock,  Bart.,  W.  M.  Conway, 
Douglas  Freshfield,  C.  E.  Mathews, 
&c.     With  108  Illustrations. 

jRacing  and  Steeple- Chaslvg.  By 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  \V. 
G.  Craven,  Arthur  Coventry,  and  A. 
E.  T.  Watson.    With  58  Illustrations. 

Riding  and  Polo.  By  Captain 
Robert  Weir,  J.  Moray  Brown,  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  &c.  With 
59  Illustrations. 

Sea  Fishing.  By  John  Bicker- 
EYKE,  W.  Senior,  A.  C.  Harmsworth. 
and  Sir  H.  W.  Gore-Booth,  Bart.  With 
197  Illustrations. 

Shooting.  By  Lord  Walsing- 
ham.  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gall wey,  Bart. 
Lord  Lovat,  Lord  C.  Lennox  Kerr, 
the  Hon.  G.  Lascelles,  and  .'\.  J. 
Stuart- WoRTLEY. 
Vol.  I.  Field  and  Covert.     With  105  Iliu*- 

trations. 
Vol.  II.  Moor  and  Marsh.     With  65  Illus- 
trations. 

Ska  riNi ;,  Cl  'rl  ing,  Torocga  av.vc, 
IcE-S.t/L/Xi;,  AXD  Baxdv.  By  J.  M. 
Heathcote,  C.  G.  Tebbutt,  T.  Max- 
well With  AM.  the  Rev.  John  Kerr. 
With  284  Illustrations. 

SiriMMixG.  By  Archibald  Sin- 
clair and  William  Henry.  With  119 
Illustrations. 

Tennls,  Laun  Ten. vis,  Racrets 
AXD  F/iEs.  By  J.  M.  and  C.  G.  Heath- 
cote, E.  O.  Pleydell-Bouverie,  .\.  C. 
AixGER,  &c.     With  79  Illustrations. 

K'/(V/77.Vf;. 
Vol.   I.    Cruising,   Construction.    Racing 

Rules,  Fitting-Out,  &c.  By  Sir  Edward 

Sullivan,     Bart.,     Lord     Brassey. 

K.C.B.,  C.  E.  Seth-Smith,  C.B.,  &c 

With  114  Illustrations. 
Vol.  II.  Yacht  Clubs,  Yachting  in  America 

and  the  Colonies.  Yacht  Racing.  &c. 

By   R.   T.   Pritchett,   the   Earl  of 

Onslow,   G.C.M.G.,    &c.      With   195 

V\\>a&\xa.tions. 
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Sport  and   Pastime — continued. 
FUR  AND  FEATHER  SERIES. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 
Crown  8vo.,  price  55.  each  Volume. 

Natural  History  by  The  Pheasant.  Natural  History  bji 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart- WoRTLEV ;  Cookery,  bj 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  10  Illus- 
trations and  various  Diagrams. 

The  Hare,     By  the  Hon.  Geralo 
Lascelles,  &c.  \Jn  preparation. 

Wild  FoirL.      By    the    Hon.  John 
Scott- Montagu,  M.P.,&c.  [/n preparation, 

The  Red  Deer,     By  Cameron  of 
LocHiEL,  Lord  Ebrington,  &c. 

[/n  preparation. 


The  Partridge, 
the  Rev.    H.  A.  Macpherson;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ;  Cookery,  by 
Gboroe  Saintsbury.      With  11   Illustra- 
tions and  various  Diagrams  in  the  Text. 


The  Grol'se,  Natural  History  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley;  Cookery,  by 
George  Saintsbury.  With  13  Illustrations 
and  various  Diagrams,  in  the  Text. 

BADMINTON   MAGAZINE    OF 

Sforts  .ixD  Pastimes  {The).  Edited  by 
Alfred  E.  T.  Watson  ("  Rapier  ").  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Price  is.  monthly. 
Vol.  I.,  August  to  December,  1895,  price  65. 

Bickerdyke. — Davs  of  mv  Life  ox 
IVaters  Fresh  axd  Salt\  and  other 
Papers.  By  John  Bickerdyke.  With 
Photo- Etched  PVontispiece  and  8  Full-page 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Campbell-Walker.— 7V/^  Correct 

Card  :  or.  How  to  Play  at  Whist ;  a  Whist 
Catechism.  By  Major  A.  Campbell- 
Walker,  F.R.G.S.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s,  6rf. 
DEAD  SHOT  {The):  or,  Sportsman's 
Complete  Guide.  Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Use 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary*  and  Finishing 
Lessons  on  the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all 
kinds.  Also  Game -driving.  Wildfowl  and 
Pigeon -shooting,  Dog-breaking,  etc.  By 
Marksman.     Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.,  los.  td. 

Ellis. — Chess  Spar  as  :  or,  Short  and 
Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  H.  Ellis,  M.  A.   8vo.,  4s.  bd, 

Falkener. — Games,  A.vciext  axd 
Ories'tal,  axd  How  to  Play  Them.  By 
Edward  Falkener.  With  numerous 
Photographs,  Diagrams,  &c.     8vo..  215. 

Ford. — The  Theory  axd  Practice 
OF  Archery.  By  Horace  Ford.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re-written 
by  W.  Butt,  M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  C. 
J.  Longman,  M..\.    8vo.,  145. 

Francis. — A  Book  ox  Axclixc.  :  or, 
Treatise  on  tl^e  Art  ot  Fishing  in  every 
Branch  ;  including  full  Illustrated  List  of  Sal- 
mon Flies.  By  Francis  Francis.  With  Por- 
trait and  Coloured  Plates.   Crown  8vo.,  15;. 

Gibson. — ToRiHx^AXiXG  ox  Crooked 
Huns.  By  the  Hon.  Harry  Gibson.  With 
Contributions  by  F.  de  B.  Strickland  and 
•  Lady-Toboganner  \  With  40  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  6x. 


Hawker. — The  Diarv  of  Colonel 
Peter  Ha  m'K'er,  Author  of  *  Instructions  tc 
Young  Sportsmen.*     2  vols.  8vo.,  321. 

Lang. — AxGLixG  Sketches.  By 
Andrew  Lang.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  3*.  6d, 

'Longma.n.— Chess  Opexixgs,     By 

Frederick  W.  Longman.  Fcp.  8vo.,  ax.  td. 
Maskelyne. — Sharps  axd  Flats:  a 
Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  oi 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and  Skill.  By 
John  Nevil  Maskelynr,  of  the  Egyptian 
Hall.  With  62  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Payne-Gallwey  (Sir  Ralph,  Bart.). 

Letters  toYol  xg  Sin  \ )  ters  ( First 

Series).     On  the  Choice  and  use  of  a  Gun, 

With  41  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo.,  75.  td, 

Lk  tters  to  Yo  i  XG  Shoo  ters{  Second 
Series).  On  the  Production,  Preservation, 
and  Killing  of  Game.  With  Directioni 
in  Shooting  Wood- Pigeons  and  Breaking- 
in  Retrievers.  With  Portrait  and  103 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  i2x.  6d. 

Pole  (W.,  F.R.S.). 
The  Tiieor  )'(»/•'  the  Modern  Scien^ 

tific  Ga  me  of  I Vins  r.    Fcp.  Svo. ,  2x.  W. 
Ti/K  El  \  V.  irpn  \y<  )f  I  Vhis  t:  a  Study  oi 

the  Progressive  Changes  which  the  Game 

has  undergone.     Cr.  Svo.,  61. 

Proctor  (Richard  A.). 
How  to  Play   Whist:  with  thr 
Laws  AXD  Etiquette  of  I^hist,    Cr. 
Svo..  35.  bd. 
Home  Whist:     An  Easy  Guide  to 
Correct  Play.     i6mo.,  15. 
Ronalds. — The  Fly- Fisher's  Ento- 
mology.    By  .Alfred  Ronalds.    With  20 
coloured  Plates.    8vo.,  14X. 
Wilcocks.  -TV/A'  Sea   Fisherman: 
Comprising  the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook  and 
Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas, 
and  Remarks  on  Nets,  Boats,  and  Boating. 
By  J ,  C.  WwxocYA.  \\Vmx\^\3c&^  ^\  .V*5i.^^ 
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Mental,  Moral,  and 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC, 

Abbott*— Tu£  Mlemexts  of  Logic, 
By  T.  K.  Abbott,  B,D,     iimo.,  1$, 

Aristotle. 

J>/£  FoUTiCs:  G,  Bekker's  Greek 
Text  of  Books  I,,  lit.,  IV,  ^VIL),  with  an 
English  Translation  fay  W.  E.  Holland, 
M.A. ;  and  short  Introductory  Essays 
by  A,  Lano,  M,A»    Crown  8vo,,  yj.  6rf, 

Thm  PoijTiCsi  Introductory  Essays, 
By  Andrew  Lang  (from  Boll  and  aiid 
Lang's  *  Polities').     Cmwn  8vo  ,  ^*.  6^. 

TheEthics:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 
with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir  Alejlan- 
0ER  Gran't,  Baft.    1  vols.    Svo..  323. 

TiiK  JV/coMJCNEA.y  Ethics  :  Newly 
Tfansiated  Into  English,  By  RoaEitT 
Williams.     Crown  8vo.|  yi*  M. 

Ax  IXTHODUCTiOX  TO  ArISTOTA^S 
E  rmcs.  Books  L  4  V.  ( Book  X.  c.  v\A%, 
in  an  Appendix).  With  a  continaou» 
Analysis  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Eow, 
Moo  RE,  D.D»s  Cr.  Svo*  loj.  6ti, 

Bacon  (Francis), 

Complete  IVorks.  Edited  by  R*  L. 
Elljs.  James  Spbdoino  and  D.  D* 
Heath*    7  vols.     Svo.,  £%  iji*  td, 

LETTEf:s  AND  Ijfe^  including  all  his 
occasional    Works.      Edited    by   James 

SPEDDtNQ.       7  vols*      8vO.,  £^  4^, 

Ths  Mssa  vs  ;  %v i  t  h  An  n  otati  o  n  s.    By 

RiCHAKD  WHATiLY,  D.D*      SvO.»  lOB.  6rf. 

The  Essays.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
hy  F.  Stork  and  C*  H.  Gibson*,  Crown 
8vo,  %i.  M, 

The  Ess  a  vs  :  with  I  n  t  rod  uc  t  i  on , 
Notes*  atid  1  ndex.  By  E.  A.  Aesott,  D.O. 
^  Vols*  Fcp.  SvO-t  6j.  The  Text  and  Index 
only,  without  Introduction  and  Notes,  in 
One  V^olume.    Fcp,  Svo,.  aj.  6r/* 

Bain  {Alexander,  LL.D.}, 
Mental  Science^     Cr,  8vo*,  Ss.  6d, 
MoRAf,  SciBycE,     Cf,  8vo*,  4s,  M, 

Tki  twti  works  as   ahovt  can   he  had  in   one 
vQlttme,  price  lo^,  f>d^ 

SSNSES  AND  THE  INTELLECT,       8vO., 

I5J. 
EMOTiOliS  AND  THE  WtLL.    SvO.,  1 5 J. 

Logic,  DEiKXTtvE  anp  Induct ife. 

Port  r.  4J.     Pari  IL  bs.  td. 
Practical  Essays.     Cr,  hivo.,  3s. 
Bray  (Charles), 
The  Phji  osoph vof  Necessi tv  :  or, 

Law  in  Mmd  as  in  Matter,     Cr.  Svo,,  5*. 

The SpL'Ca  t/on  of  the  Feelings  :  a 
Moral  System  for  Schook,  Ct.%^o.,is.td. 


Politieal  Philosophy. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  ETC, 

Bray. — Elements  of  Morali 

Easy  Lessons  for  Home  and]( 
Teaching,  By  Mrs,  Chakl^esI 
Crown  Svo.,  is,  6*1* 

Davidson. —  The  Logic  of  Dkp 

Tio\\  Expliined  and  AppUed.    By  Wti 
L.  Daviosok,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,,  6*. 

Green  {Thomas  Hill)*— The  Wc 
OF.     Edited  by  R.  L.  Nettlesmik 

Vols,  h  and  Ih  Philosophical  Works. 
tti,  each. 

VoL  III.  MisceUanies,    W^ith  Index! 
three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.     Si^o.,  i 

LECTVKES     on    the    pKJNCtPLtS 
pQLfTiCAL    VBLFCATION.       With 

by  Bernard  BoSANQirtT,     Svo.,  3J, 

Hodgson  (Shadworth  H>). 

Time  anp  Sface:  A  Metaphys 

Essay.     8\-o>,  iSi* 
The    Theorv    of   Practkb: 

Ethical  Inquiry*    2  vols.    Zvo^t^  a^i- 
The  Piiilosofhv  of  Meflbct^ 

a  vols.     Svo.j  31*. 

Hume* — The  Philosophical  IFa| 

OF  David  Hume.    Edited  by  T.  H,  Gi 
and  T.  H*  GaoSE.    4  vols.    8vo»,  561. 
separatdy.  Essays,     a  vols*     aiii*     T« 
of  Human  Nalure.     2  vols-    afii* 

Justinian.—  The     Ins  titutes 

yvsTiNiAX :  Latin   Text,   cliiefly   th 
Huschkctwith  English  Introduction,  Td 
Ution^  KoteSf  and  Sunimar>'^     By  Tai 
C.  Sandars,  M.A.    Svo,»  iSj.  ~ 

Kant  (1m MANUEL). 

Ceitiqve  of  Practical   M^^ 
AND  0th &R  Works  ox  the  TttM 
Ethics..     Translated  by   T.  K» 
B.D.     With  Memoir,    ivo.,  lax.  (i/.] 

pL'NnAME.VJ'AL   PRINCIPLES  9>fi 

Me TAtH V '5 fc  OF  Ethics.    Tn 
T.   K.   Abbott^    B.D.    t Extracted  J 
'  Kant's  Critique  of  Practical  Rca^ooi 
other  Works  on  the  Theory  of  Ethki*') 
Crown  iivo,  35. 

iNTKODirCTlON    TO    LlX;H\    AJCP 

Essay  on  the  Jd /stakes'  SvrrtLi 

THE  FOLR  FfGL'RES,.    TtansUud  i 
K.  Abbott.    Svo.,  6t. 

K  i  n  i  C  k,,--MANDM0ON     TO      Mii 

System   of   Logic.      By    Rev.   A.f 
Ki\,iHi€it,  M*A»    Crown  8va,  3**  6dL 
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Mental,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy— continued. 

Ladd  (George  Trumbull).  I  Stock.— Dedl^ctii^e  Logic.    By  St. 

Philosophy  of  Mind  :  An  Essay  on  '     George  Stock.    Fcp.  8vo.,  3*.  6d. 
the  Metaphysics  of  Psychology.  8vo.,  165.  |  SuUy  (James). 

The  Human  Mind  :  a  Text-book  of 


Elements  of  Physiological  Psy-  \ 

CHOLOGY.     8vO.,  2 IS.  1 

Outlines  of  Physiological  Psy-  | 
CHOLOGY,  A  Text-book  of  Mental  Science  t 
for  Academies  and  Colleges.     Svo.,  12s. 

Psycho  LOGY  J  Descriptive  and  Ex- 
PLANA  TORY  I  a  Treatise  of  the  Phenomena,  1 
Laws,  and  Development  of  Human  Mental  I 
Life.     8vo.,  2 IS.  | 

Primer  of  Psychology.     Cr.  8vo., 
55.  &/. 

Lewes. — The  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, from  Thales  to  Comte.    By  George  i 
Henry  Lewes.    2  vols.    Svo..  325. 

Max  Miiller  (F.). 
The  Science  of  Tho  ugh  i\  Svo.  ,215.  . 
Three  Introductory  Lectures  on 
THE  Science  of  Thought.    Svo.,  25.  td,  ' 

ViTi\.~  Ana  LYSIS  of  the  Phenomena 
OF  THE  Human  Mind.  By  James  Mill. 
2  vols.    8vo.,  285.  .        ! 

Mill  (John  Stuart). 
A  System  OF  Logic.  Cr.  Svo.,  35.  6r/. 
On  Liberty,     Crown  Svo.,  15.  4^/. 
On Representath'e  Gouernment. 

Crown  8vo.,  is. 
Utilitarianism.     Svo.,  25.  6d.  | 

Ex  A. MI  NATION     OF     SiR       IVlLLIAM 

Hamiltox's  Philosofhy.    Svo.,  i6j. 
Nature,  the  Utility  of  Religion, 
AND  Theis.m.     Three  Essays.    Svo.,  5i. 

'HIosso.—Fear.  BvAngelo  Mosso. 
Translated  from  the  Italian  by  E.  Lough 
and  F.  Kiesow.  With  S  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.,  75.  td. 

Romanes. — Mind  and  Motion  and 
Monism.  By  the  late  George  John 
Romanes,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.      Cr.  8vo.,  43.  td. 


Psychology.    2  vols.    8vo.,  215. 

O  UT LINES  OF  Psychology,    Svo.  ,  gs. 

The  Teacher* s  Handbook  Of  Psy- 
chology.   Crown  Svo.,  53. 

Studies  of  Childhood.    8vo, 

I05.  td. 

Swinburne.  —  Picture  Logic  :  an 
Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  Alfred  James  Swinburne, 
M.A.    With  23  Woodcuts.    Crown  8 vo.,  58. 

Thomson. — Outlines  of  the 
Necessary  Laws  of  '/"nought:  a  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  William 
Thomson,  D.D.,  formerly  Lord  Archbishop 
of  York.     Crown  8vo.,  6*. 

Whately  (Archbishop). 
Bacon's  Essays.  With  Annotations. 
8vo.,  I05.  6t/. 

Elements  of  Logic,  Cr.  Svo.,  45. 6rf. 
Elements  of  Rhetoric,     Cr.  Svo., 

43.  td. 
Lessons  on  Reasoning,     Fcp.  Svo., 

IS.  6*/. 

Zeller  (Dr.  Edward,  Professor  in  the 

University  of  Berlin). 

The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and 
ScEP'ncs.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J. 
Reichel,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  155. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of 
Greer  Philosophy.  Translated  by 
Sarah  F.  Allevne  and  Evelyn 
Abbott.     Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

Platl)  and  the  Older  AcADEi^fv. 
Translated  by  Sarah  F.  Allevne  and 
.\lfred  Goodwin,  B.A.  Crown  Svo. 
I  Si. 

Socrates  and  the  Socratic 
Schools.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  O. 
J.  Reichel,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  loj.  6rf 


MANUALS  OF  CATHOLIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

(Stony hurst  Scries), 

A  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  \  Moral    Philosophy    (Ethics    and 
By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.,  ts.  6d.  j      .Vatur.4L  Law).    By  Joseph  Rickabv,S.J. 
First  Principles    of   K.voirLEDGE,  \     ^'®^"    ^^'<^-'  5*- 

By  John  Rickabv,  S.J.     Crown  Svo     5^.    \j^,,rURAL    THEOLOGY.       By  BERNARD 

General  Metaphysics.      By  John       Boedder,  S.J.    Crown  8vo.,  6*.  td, 
Rickabv,   S.J.    Crown  Svo.,  51. 

LOGIC     By  Richard  F.  Clarke,  S.J.   Psychology,     By  Michael  Maker, 
Crown  Svo.,  5*.  1      S.J.    Crown  Svo.,  6j.  6rf. 
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History  and  Seienee  of  Language,  &g. 

Max  Miiller  (F,)-— continued. 


Davidson. — Leading  and  Import- 
ant English  PVords  :  Explained  and  Ex- 
exmplified.  By  William  L.  Davidson, 
M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.,  35.  td, 

Farrar. — Language  and  Languages: 
By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

Graham.  —  English  Svnonyms^ 
Classified  and  Explained:  with  Practical 
Esercises.  By  G.  F.  Graham.   Fcp.  8vo.,  65. 

Max  MiilleF  (P.). 
The  Science  OF  Language. — Found- 
ed on  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution in  1 86 1  and  1863.   2  vols.   Crown 

8V0.,  215. 

Biographies  of  IVords,  and  the 
Home  of  the  Aryas.  Crown  8vo.,  7*.  6d. 


Three  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language,  and  its  Place  in 
General  Education,  delivered  at  Ox- 
ford, 1889.    Crown  8vo.,  35. 

Roget. —  Thesaurus  of  English 
fVoRDS  AND  Phrases.  Classified  and 
Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  Peter  Mark  Roget.  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Recomposed  throughout,  enlarged  and  ioi* 
p)roved,  partly  from  the  Author's  Notes,  and 
with  a  full  Index,  by  the  Author's  Son, 
John  Lewis  Roget.    Crown  8vo.  los.  6d. 


Whately. — English  Synonyms, 
E.  Jane  Whately.     Fcp.  8vo.,  3*. 


By 


Politieal  Eeonomy  and  Economies. 

Macleod  (Henry  Dunning). 

Bimetalism.     8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Elements  of  Banking,    Cr. 
8vo.,  3*.  td. 

The    Theory   and    Practice   of 

HaNKIXG.  Vol.  I.    SVO.,  125.   Vol.11.    I4i. 

The    Theory    of    Credit.      8va 

Vol.  I.,  io5.net.  Vol.  II.,  Parti.,  105. net. 
Vol.  IL,  Part  II.,  105.  6rf. 

A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Bills 

OF  JlXCIlAXGEs  /iAXA'-XOTES.  &C. 

[/;;  thi  pros. 

M  i  1 1. — Political    Economy.      By 
John  Stuart  Mill. 

Popular  Edition.     Crown  Svo.,  35.  6J. 
Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.,  305. 


Ashley. — English  Economic  His- 
tory AXD  Theory.  By  W.  J.  Ashley, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  Part  I.,  55.  Part  II. 
los.  6d. 

SsiZ^hot,— Economic  Studies.  By 
Walter  Bagehot.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Bamett. — Pra  ctica  bl e    Socia  l ism. 

Essays  on  Social  Reform.     By  the  Rev.  S. 
A.  and  Mrs.  Barnett.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Brassey. — Papers  and  Addresses 
ON  yVoRK  Axn  Wages.  By  Lord  Brassey. 
Edited  by  J.  Potter,  and  with  Introduction 
by  George  Howell,  M.P.    Crown  Svo.,  55. 

Devas.— -4  Manual  of  Political 
ECOSOMV.  By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo., 
65.  td.     (Manuals  of  Catholic  Philosophy.) 

Dowell. — A  Jf /STORY  OF  Taxation 
AND  VAXES  /x  ExGLAXD,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Year  1885.  By  Stephen 
Dowell,  (4  vols.  Svo.)  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
The  History  of  Taxation,  215.  Vols.  III. 
and  IV.  The  History  of  Taxes,  215. 

Handfooks  of  Ecoxomics  and 
Political  Sc/exck.  Issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science. 

The  History  of  Local  Pates  ix 
EXGLAXD.  By  Edwin  Cannan,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo,  is'bd. 

*^*  Other  VoUmus  of  thh  Scries  arc  in 
preparation. 


Symes.  — Poi  i  tic  a  l     Econom)  • :   a 

Short  Text-book  of  Political  Economy. 
With  Problems  for  Solution,  and  Hints  for 
Supplementary  Reading.  By  Professor 
J.  E.  Symes,  M.A.,  of  University  College. 
Nottingham.     Crown  Svo.,  25.  bd. 

Toynbee. — Lectures    on    the  />'- 

DUSTRIAL    A'El'OLUnOX  OF  the  ISTrCES- 

TORY  /x  Exglaxd:  Popular  Addresses, 
Notes  and  other  Fragments.  By  Arnold 
Toynbee.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author 
by  Benjamin  Jowett,  D.D.    8vo.,  los.  6^. 

Webb.— TV//:  History  of  Traps 
Unionism.  By  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb.  With  Map  and  fiiU  Bibliography  of 
xVt  S\ib\ect.    8vo..  185. 
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Evolution,   Anthropology,  &e. 


Babington.  —  Fallacies  of  Race  .. 
Theories  as  Applied  to  National  I 
Characteristics,  Essays  by  William  | 
Dalton  Babington,  M.A.   Crown  8vo.,  6j. 

Clodd  (Edward). 

The  Story  of  Creation:  a  Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd, 

A  Primer  of  Evolutiox:  being  a  ■ 
Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  *  The  Story  ■ 


of  Creation ' 
8vo.,  15.  6^. 


With  Illustrations.     Fcp. 


Lane. — Custom  and  Myth  :  Studies  ! 
of  Early  Usage  and  Belief.  By  Andrew  | 
Lang.  With  15  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.,  ! 
35.  bd. 


Lubbock.— Ti^^  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
TION,  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man, 
By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.  With  j 
Plates  and  20  Illustrations  in  the  Text 
8vo.,  i8j. 

Romanes  (George    John,    LL.D., 

F.R.S.). 
Darwin,  and  after  Darwin:  an 
Exposition  of  the  Darwinian  Theory,  and  a 
Discussion  on  Post- Darwinian  Questiona. 
Part  I.  The  Darwinian  Theory.    Witih 

Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  105.  6rf. 
Part   II.    Post- Darwinian  QuESTiONa: 

Heredity  and  Utility.     With  Portrait  ol 

the  Author  and  5  Illus.  Cr.  8vo.,  los.  6iL 
An  Examination  of    IVeismanif 
ISM.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Classical  Literature,  Translations,  &e. 


Abbott. — Hellrnica.  a  Collection 
of  Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.    8vo.,  16;. 

/Bschylus. — Ei'MENiPEs  of  .Eschy- 

LUS.     With   Metrical  English  Translation. 
By  J.  F.  Davies.    8vo.,  71. 

Aristophanes.  —  The  Acharnians 
OF  Aristophaxes,  translated  into  English 
Verse.    By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.    Crown  8vo.,  is. 

Becker  (Professor). 

Gallus  :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.  Illustrated.  Post 
8vo.,  3*.  td. 

Charicles  :  or,  Illustrations  of  the 
Pk-ivate  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
Illustrated.     Post  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Cicero. — Cicero  s  Correspondence, 
By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Vols.  I.,  II..  HI.,  8vo., 
each  I2S.    Vol.  IV.,  155. 

PamelL — Greek  L  i  'ric  Foetr  y  : 
a  Complete  Collection  of  the  Sur\'iving 
Passages  from  the  Greek  Song- Writing. 
Arranged  with  Prefatory  Articles,  Intro- 
ductory Matter  and  Commentary.  By 
George  S.  Farnell,  M.A.  With  5  Plates. 
8vo.,  i6s. 

Lang. — H0.MER  AND  THE  Epic,  By 
Andrew  Lang.    Crown  Svo.,  95.  net. 


Mackail. — Select  Epigrams  from 
the  Greek  Axthology,  By  J.  W.  Mac- 
kail,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Edited  with  a  Revised  Text,  Introduction, 
Translation,  and  Notes.     8vo.,  its. 

Rich. — A  Dictionary  of  Roman  and 
Greek  Axtiqlities.  By  A.  Rich,  B.A. 
With  2000  Woodcuts.     Crown  Svo.,  71.  6rf. 

Sophocles.— Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School;  latic 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge. 
Crown  8vo.,  85.  td, 

Tyrrell. — Trans  la  tions  into  Greer 
AND  Latix  Verse.  Edited  by  R.  Y. 
Tyrrell.    8vo.,  6s. 

Virgil. 

The  ^neid  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  John  Conxnoton. 
Crown  Svo.,  65. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.     Translated 
into  English  Prose  by  John  Coninqton. 
'  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  /Eneid  of  Virgil,  freely  trans- 
lated into  English  Blank  Verse.  By 
W.  J.  Thornhill.     Crown  8vo.,  75.  W. 

The  ^Eneid  of  Virgil.  Books  I. 
to  VI.  Translated  into  English  Verse 
by  James  Rhoades.     Crown  Sx-o.,  55. 

Wilkins.— 7>/A-  Growth  of  the 
Homeric  PoE.vs.  ByG.WiLKiNs.  8vo.,6s. 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama. 

Acworth. — Ballads  of  the  Mara-  •■  Cochrane  (Alfred). 

THas.     Rendered  into  English  Verse  from 

the  Marathi  Originals.    By  Harry  Arbuth- 

NOT  Acworth.    8vo.,  5^. 
Allinghatn  (William). 

Irish  Songs  and  Forms.  With 
Frontispiece  of  the  Waterfall  of  Asaroe. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  6j. 

Laurence  Bloom  field.  With  Por- 
trait of  the  Author.     Fcp.  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Flower  Fieces  ;  Da  y  and  Night 
Songs;  Ballads,  With  2  Designs  by 
D.  G.  RossETTi.  Fcp.  8vo.,  65.  large 
paper  edition,  125. 

Life  and  P^iAyTASv :  with  Frontis-    q  u7ney.-nAy3RE. 
piece  by  Sir  J.   E.   Millais,  Bart,    and        ^     Rev.  Alfred  Gurnei 
Design  by  Arthur  Hughes.    Pep.  8vo.,        g^^         ^^ 
6s. ;  large  paper  edition,  125.  -        ''-  - 


The  JCestrell's  Nest,  and  other 

Verses.     Fcp.  8vo.,  3s.  td. 
Leviore      Flectro  :      Occasional 

Verses.      Fcap.   8vo.,   3s.  bd. 

Florian*s  Fables. — The  Fables  of 

Floriax.     Done  into  English  Verse  by  Sir 
Philip  Perring,  Bart.    Cr.  8\'o.,  y.  6d. 

Goethe. 

Fai'st,  Part  I.,  the  German  Text, 

with  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  Albert 

M.  Selss,  Ph.D.,  M.A.     Crown  8va,  y. 

Fal'st.      Translated,    with    Notes. 

By  T.  E.  Webb.  8vOm  i2j.  6rf. 

.^.v.v ;    Poems. 
GuRNEY,  M.A.     Crown 


Thought  and  IVord,  and  Ashby 
Maxor  :  a  Play.  Fcp.  8vo.,  65. ;  large 
paper  edition,  125. 

Blackberries.    Imperial  i6mo.,  6s. 

Sets  of  the  above  6  vols,  may  be  had  in  uni- 
form Half -parchment  bindings  price  30*. 

Armstrong  (G.  F.  Savage). 
Forms  :  Lyrical  and  Dramatic.  Fcp. 

8vo.,  65. 
J^iNG  Sa  ul.   (The  Tragedy  of  I srael , 

Part  I.)     Fcp.  8vo.,  54.  ' 

King  Dai'id.  (The  Tragedy  of  Israel,  ; 

Part  II.)     Fcp.  Svc,  65. 
King  Soi.(\uox.     (The  Traji^edy  of 

Israel,  Part  III.i     Fcp.  8vo..  6s. 
Ugikxk  :  a  Tra^^edy.     Fcp.  ^vo.,  6s. 
A  Garland  FROM  Gr KECK :  Poems. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  75.  td. 
Stories  OF  IVicKLOir:  Poems.  Fcp. 

8vo.,  75.  6c/. 

MePIIIS TOPHF.LRS   IX  BKi >. I nCLO TH  : 

a  Satire.     P'cp.  8vo.,  45. 
OxE   /x   THE   IxFixiTK :    a    Poem. 

Crown  8vo..  7s.  6</. 

Armstrong. —  The  F^etical  Works 

OF  EDML -XD  y .  A  RMS  TROX.  i     Fcp.  8  vo . ,  5 s . 

Arnold  (Sir  Edwin,  K.C.I. E.). 

The  Light  of  the  JFi)RLD  :  or  the  j 

Great  Consummation.  Cr.  Svo.,  js.  6d.  net. 
FoTiPHARs  /F/Av;,  and  other  Poems.  , 

Crown  8vo..  5s.  net. 
Adzuma  :  or  the  Japanese  Wife.    A 

Play.     Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d.  net. 
The  Texth  MrsE,  and  other  Poems. 

Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 
Beesiy.  —  Ballads      axd      other 
Verse.     By  A.  H.  Bef.sly.     Fcp.  8vo.,  5s. 

Bell. — Chamber   O'^medivs  :    a  Col- 
lection of  Piays  and  Mouo\o2;vits  fox  vVvt 
Drawing;   Room.      By   Mi^.  H\jg\\  ^^\-\-. 
Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 


Ingelow  Gean). 
FoETiCAL    J  Forks.     2  vols.      Fcp. 

8vO.,   I2S. 

Lyrical  and  other  Foe.ms.  Selec- 
ted from  the  Writings  of  J  fax  Inoelow. 
Fcp.  Svo.,  25.  6c/.  cloth  plain.  35.  d.  gilt. 

Kendall. — Songs  from  Dreamlaxd. 

By  May  Kendall.     Fcp.  8vo.,  5s.  net. 
Lang  (Andrew). 

Ban  and  ArriAre  Ban:  a  Rally  of 
Fugitive  Rhymes.     Fcp.  8vo.,  5s.  net 

Grass  of  Farnassus.     Fcp.  Svo., 

25.  6</.  net. 
Ballads  of    Books.      Edited   by 

Andrew  Lang.     Fcp.  Svo.,  6s. 
The  Blie  Foetrv  Book.     Edited 

by  Andrew  Lang.  With  100  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo.,  6s. 
Special   Edition^  printed   on    India   piJf'^'f- 

With    Notes,   but    tvithout    Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6ii. 

Lecky. — Forms.       By    \V.    E.    H. 
Lecky.  M.P.     Fcp.  8vo..  5s. 

Ljrtton    (The     Earl     of).     (Owen 
Meredithj. 

Mar  AH.     Fcp.  8vo.,  6.^.  6tL 
King  Fiirry :  a  Fantasia.     With  i 
Plate  and  Desi^  on  Title-Page  by  En. 
Bi'RNK-JoNES,  A.R.A.     Cr.  Svo..  los.bd. 
The  Wanderer.    Cr.  Svo.,  los.  6t/. 
Lvcile.     Crown  Svo.,  105.  6^. 
Selected  Foems.     Cr.  Svo.,  105.  Stf. 
Macaulay. — La  vs  of  Ancient  Rome, 
tSr»c.     By  Lord  Macaulay. 
Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf.   Fcp.  4to.,  los.  6cf 

Bijou       Edition 

iSmo.,  2S.  6d.  gilt  top. 

Popular  Edition 

6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

R.   Weguklin.     Crovi 


Fcp.  4to. 
Illustrated   by  J 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama — con/inued. 


Murray    (Robert    F.). — Author   ofr 

•The  Scarlet  Gown'.  His  Poems,  with 
a  Memoir  by  Andrew  Lang.  Fcp.  8vo., 
5J.  net. 

Nesbit. — Za  ys  axd  Legfxds.  By  E. 
Nesbit  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland).  First 
Series.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  td.  Second  Series. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.,  5*. 

Peek  (Hedley)  (Frank  Leyton). 

Skeleton  Leai-es  :  Poems.  With 
a  Dedicator)'  Poem  to  the  late  Hon. 
Roden  Noel.     Fcp.  Svo.,  25.  6d,  net. 

The  Sua  pons  of  the  Lake^  and 
other  Poems.     Fcp.  Svo.,  25  .6rf.  net. 

Piatt  (Sarah). 

An  Exciiaxted  Castle^  axd 
Other  /\^EArs :  Pictures,  Portraits,  and 
People  in  Ireland.     Crown  Svo..  3*.  6d. 

Poems:  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  los. 


Piatt  (John  James). 
Idyls  and  Lyrics  Of  the  Ohio 
Valley.    Crown  8vo.,  58. 

Little  New  World  Idyls, 
8vo.,  55. 

R  h  o  a  d  e  s. — Teresa  and 
Poems.  By  James  Rhoadbs. 
8vo.,  3*.  6rf. 

Riley  (James  Whitcomb). 
Old    Fashioned    Roses  : 
i2mo.,  55. 

Poems  :  Here  at  Home.     Fcp.  8vo., 
65.  net. 

Shakespeare. — Bowdler's  Family 
Shakespeare.  With  36  Woodcuts,  ivol. 
8vo.,  14s.     Or  in  6  vols.     Fcp.  8vo.,  215. 

The  Sua  aespea  re  Bir  thda  \ '  Book. 
By   Mary  F.  Dunbar.     32mo.,  li.  6J. 

Sturg^s. — A  Book  of  Song.  By 
Julian  Sturgis.     i6mo.  5J. 


Cr. 


other 
Crown 


Poems. 


Works  of  Fiction,   Humour,  &e. 


Alden. — Among  the  Freaks,  By 
W.  L.  Alden.  With  55  Illustrations  by  j. 
F.  Sullivan  and  Florence  K.  Upton. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  61  f. 

Anstey  (F.,  Author  of  *  Vice  Versa'). 

The  Black  Poodle^  and  other 
Stories.  Crown  Svo.,  2;.  boards,  25.  6d, 
cloth. 

Voces  Popvli,  Reprinted  from 
•  Punch  \  First  Series.  With  20  Illus- 
trations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 
C^o^^•n   8vo.,  31.  td. 

The  Trai-elling  Companions.  Re- 
printed from  *  Punch  '.  With  25  Illust. 
by  J.  Brrnard  Partridge.    Post  4to.,  55. 

The  Man  fro.m  Blankley's  :  a 
Story  in  Scenes,  and  other  Sketches. 
With  24  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard 
Partridge.     Fcp.  4to.,  61. 

Arnold. — The  Story  of  Ulla,  and 
other  Tales.  By  Edwin  Lester  Arnold. 
Crown  8vo.,  65.'  I 

AstOr. — A       JOVRNEY        IN        OTHER  ■ 
Worlds  :  a  Romance  of  the  Future.     By  ' 
John  Jacob  Astor.    With  10  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 


Saktr,— By  the  Western  Sea.  By 
James  Baker,  Authorof '  John  Westacott*. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Beaconsfield  (The  Earl  of). 
Noi'ELs  AND  Tales.  Cheap  Edition. 
Complete  in  1 1  vols.  Cr.  Svo.,  15.  td.  each. 
Vivian  Grey.  Henrietta  Temple. 

The  Young  Duke,  &c.     Vcnetia.      Tancred. 
Alroy.  Ixion,  &c.  Coningsby.       Sybil. 

Contarini  Fleming,&c.     Lothair.      Endymion. 

Nor  ELS  AND  Tiles  The  Hughen- 
den  Edition.  With  2  Portraits  and  ix 
Vignettes.     1 1  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  42J. 

HouXton,— Josephine  Creiye.  By 
Helen  M.  Boulton.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Carmichael.— /^oif.iAv.    By  Jennings 

Carmichael     (Mrs.     Francis     Mullis). 
Crown  8vo,  6*.  net. 

Clegg. — Vai'id's  Loom:  a  Story  of 
Rochdale  life  in  the  early  years  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  John  Trafforo 
Clegg.     Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

Deland. — Philip  and  His  Wife. 
By  Margaret  Deland,  Author  of  'John 
Ward  *.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Dougall  (L.). 
Beggars  All.     Cr.  Svo.,  35.  6^/. 
What  Necessity  Akrons.     Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 
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Works  of  Fietion, 
Doyle  (A.  Conan). 

MiCAH  Clarke:  A  Tale  of  Mon- 
mouth^s  Rebellion.  With  lo  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  8vo.,  3i.  td. 

The  Captain  of  the  Polestar^ 
and  other  Tales.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d, 

The  Refugees  :  A  Tale  of  Two  Con- 1 
tincnts.     With  25  Illus.    Cr.  8vo..  35.  W.  1 

The  Stark  Munro  Letters.  Cr. 
8vo,  65,  i 

Farrar  (F.  W.,  Dean  of  Canter-  j 

bury).  I 

Darkness  and  Dawn:  or,  Scenes 

in  the  Days  of  Nero.     An  Historic  Tale,  i 

Cr.  8vo.,  75.  td. 
Gathering  Clouds  :  a  Tale  of  the  | 

Days  of  St.  Chr>'sostoni.    2  vols.,  8vo.,  285. 

"Fowler. — The  Young  Pretenders,  \ 
A  Story  of  Child   Life.      By   Edith  H.  ; 
Fowler.       With     12     Illustrations    by 
Philip  Burne-Jones.      Crown  8vo.,  65.  ! 

Froude. — The  Tiro  Chiefs  of  Dun-  ! 
BOY:  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century.  , 
By  James  A.  Froude.     Cr.  Svo.,  35.  6rf. 

Gerard. — An  Arranged  A/arriage,  ' 
By  Dorothea  Gerard.     Crown  8vo.,  6s, 

GilktS.— The  Thing  That  Hath 
Beex  :  or,  a  Young  Man*s  Mistakes.  By 
A.  H.  GiLKES,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  6j. 

Haggard  (H.  Rider). 
Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo.,  6s. 
The  Pkoplk  or  the  Mist,     With 

16  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Mi ^NTEZ I  MA '.V  Da  l '( ;h ter,  W'lXh  24 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo. ,  is.  6</. 

She.  With  32  Illustrations.  Crown  i 
8vo.,  IS.  6d. 

Allan    Quatfkmain.       With    31 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  35.  bd. 
AfAiiWAspF.i-KXCE:  Crown  8vo.,  15.  ■ 

boards,  15.  6rf.  cloth. 
Colonel  Quar/tch.  I'.C.     Cr.  8vo. 

35.  6(/. 

Cleopatra.  With  29  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6</. 

Beatrice.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  bd, 

Eric  Brigiiteves.  With  51  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6cf. 

Nada  the  Lilv,  With  23  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Allan  s  IViee.  With  34  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo..  35.  td. 

The  Witch's  Heap.  With  16 
Illustrations.     Crown  ftvo.,  t^s,  Cvf 


Humour,    &C. — continued, 
'.  Haggard  and  Lang.— 2>/£  IVoriJs 

Drsirr.  By  H.  Rider  Haggakd  nd 
Andrew  Lang.  With  27  Illustiatnoi. 
Crown  8vo.,  31.  6rf. 

Harte.— /iV  the  Carquinez  Woojds 
and  other  stories.  By  Bret  Harte.  Cr. 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Homung. — The  Unbidden  Gvsst, 
By  E.  W.  HoRNUNG.    Crown  Svo.,  3*.  61L 

Jewett. — The  Life  of  Nancy  akd 
other  Stories.  By  Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Lang. — A  Monk  of  Fife;  being 
the  Chronicle  written  by  Norman  Lbsue 
of  Pitcullo,  concerning  Marvellous  Deeds 
that  befel  in  the  Realm  of  France,  1429-31. 
By  Andrew  Lang.  With  13  lUustrations 
by  Selwyn  Image.     Cr.  8vo..  6j. 

Lemon. — Ma  tthew  Fur  th.   By  Ida 

Lemon.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 
Lyall  (Edna). 
The  Autobiography  OF  a  Slander, 
Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  sewed. 
Presentation  Edition.     With  20  Illustra- 
tions  by   Lancelot   Speed.      Crown 
8vo.,  2j.  6d.  net. 
DoREEN.     The  Story  of  a  Singer. 
Crown  8vo.,  6j. 

Matthews. — His  Father's  Son:  a 
Novel  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
By  Brander  Matthews.  With  13  lllas* 
trations.     Cr.  Svo.  ts. 

Melville  (G.  J.  Whyte).     Works  by 


The  Gladiators. 
The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen's  Maries. 


Holmby  House. 
Kate  Coventry-. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Mr.    Mkesons    Will.     ^\^  i^\ 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  ^s.  M.  \ 

Z>A  n  N,  With  1 6  l\\usU'at.\ov\s.  C,t . 
Svo.,  35.  6rf. 


Crown  Svo.,  15.  6d.  each. 

Oliphant  (Mrs). 
Old  Mr.  Tredgold,     Cr.  8vo.,65. 
Maik4M.     Cr.  8vo.,  15.  6d, 
In  Trust,     Cr.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 

Prince. — The  Story  of  Chrishse 
/CociiEFORT.  By  Helen  C  ho  ate  Prince. 
Crown  Svo.,  65. 

Payn  (J.ames). 
TfiE  Luck  of  the  Da rr ells.    Cr. 

Svo.,  IS.  6d. 

Thicker  than  JFater,     Cr.  8vo., 

15.  6d. 

Phillipps-WoUey. — Snap:  a  Legend 
of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C.  Phillipps- 
WoLLEV.  With  13  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.  ,35.  6d. 

Quintana. — The  Cid   Caa/peador: 


^Tv  Wv&\.oi\«\  ^Qmance.     By  D.  Antonio 
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Works  of  Fietion,  Humour,  &o. — continued. 


Rhoscomyl  (Owen). 
The  Jewel  of  Ynys  Galon  :  being 
a  hitherto  unprinted  Chapter  in  the  History 
of  the  Sea  Rovers.    Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 
Battlement     and      Tower  :     a 
Romance.       With    Frontispiece    by    R. 
Caton  Woodville.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
Robertso n. — Nuggets   in    the 
DbviVs  Punch  Bowl,  and  other  Australian 
Tales.    By  Andrew  Robertson.    Cr.  8vo., 
3s.  6d. 
Sewell  (Elizabeth  M.). 
A  Glimpse  of  the  World.    Amy  Herbert. 
Laneton  Parsonage.  Cleve  Hall. 

Margaret  Percival.  Gertrude. 

Katharine  Ashton.  Home  Life. 

The  Earl's  Daughter.  After  Life. 

The  Experience  of  Life.       Ursula.     Ivors. 
Cr.  8vo..  15.  td,  each  cloth  plain.     25.  bd, 
each  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 
Stevenson  (Robert  Louis). 
Strange  Case  of  Dr.Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde.    Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed,    is.  6d. 
cloth. 
The     Strange      Case     of     Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde;  with  other 
Fables.    Crown  8vo.,  &s.  net. 
More  New  Arabian  Nights — The 
Dynamiter.    Crown  8vo.,  is.  td. 

Stevenson    and   Oshournt.— The 

IVrong  Box.     By   Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson and  Lloyd  Osbourne.     Cr.  8vo., 
is.td. 
Suttner. — Lay  Down   Your  Arms 

(Die  Waffcn  Nieder) :  The  Autobiography 
of  Martha  Tilling.  By  Bertha  von 
Suttner.  Translated  by  T.  Holmes. 
Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

TroUope  (Anthony). 

The  Warden.     Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6^/. 
Barchester    Towers.      Cr.    8vo., 
is.6d. 

True  (A)  Relation  of  the  Travels 
AND  Perilous  Adventures  of  Mathew 
Dudgeon,  Ge.stleman:  Wherein  is  truly 
set  down  the  Manner  of  his  Taking,  the 
Long  Time  of  his  Slavery  in  Algiers,  and 
Means  of  his  Delivery*.  Written  by  Himself, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  printed.  Cr.  8  vo. ,  5^. 


Walford  (L.  B.) 

Mr.   Smith:  a   Part  of  his   Life^ 

Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 
The  Baby's   Grandmother,    Cr.. 

8vo.,  25.  6d. 
Cousins.     Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
Troublesome    Daughters.       Cr.. 

8vo.,  25.  6d. 
Pauline.     Crown.  8vo.,  2s.  6rf. 
Dick  Nether  by.     Cr.  Svo.,  25.  6rf.. 
The  History  of  a    Week.     Cr. 

8vo.  25.  td. 

A  Stiff-necked  Generation,    Cr, 

8vo.  25.  td. 
Nan,  and  other  Stories.     Cr.  8vo.^ 

2S.6d. 

The  Mischief  of  Monica,      Cr. 

8vo.f  25.  6</. 
The  One'  Good  Guest.     Cr.  Svo. 

25.  6<f. 
^Ploughed,'    and     other    Stories. 

Crown  8vo.,  65. 
The  Matchmaker.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

West  (B.  B.). 

Half-Hours  with  the  Million- 
aires: Showing  how  much  harder  it  is 
to  spend  a  million  than  to  make  it.  Cr. 
8vo.,  65. 

Sir  Simon  Vanderprtter,  and 
Minding  his  Ancestors.    Cr.  8vo.,  51. 

A  Financial  Atonement.  Cr.  8vo.» 
65. 

Weyman  (Stanley). 
The  House  of  the    Wolf.     Cr. 

8vo..  35.  td. 
A  Gentleman  OF  France.  Cr.  8vo., 

65. 
The  Red  Cockade.     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

Whishaw.— i4     Boyar    of    the 

Terrible  :  an  Historical  Romance  dealing 
with  the  Times  and  Court  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible*  and  especially  with  the  complica- 
tions  arising  from  the  Tzar's  choice  of  a 
bride  from  among  his  fair  subjects.  By 
Fred.  J.  Whishaw.  [/h  the  press. 


Popular  Science  (Natural  History.  &c.) 
Butler. — Our  Household  Insects.    Furneaux  (W.). 

An  Account  of  the  Insect-Pests  found  in 
Dwelling- Houses.  By  Edward  A.  Butler, 
B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  With  113  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  35.  6c/. 


The    Outdoor     World;    or  The 

Young  Collectors  Handbook.  With  18 
Plates  16  of  which  are  coloured,  and  549 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
75.  td. 

Butterflies  and  AIoths  (J^xxXxsh), 
With  12  coloured  Plates  and  241  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.    Crown  8vo.,  125.  6c/. 
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Popular   Science   (Natural  History,  &c.) — continued, 
Graham. — Country  Pastimes  for  \  Proctor  (Richard  A.). — continued. 


Boys.    By  P.  Anderson  Graham.    With 
252     Illustrations     from     Dra\\'ings     and 
^hotoenraphs.     CrouTi  8vo.  6j. 


Photographs. 
Hartwig  (Dr.  George). 


The  Sea  and  its  Lir/XG  Wonders, 

With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.    Svo., 

7s.  net. 
The    Tropical    World.      With  8 

Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.    8vo.,  ^s.  net. 
The  Polar   WoRLD.V^ith,  3  Maps, 

8  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.    8vo.,  75.  net. 
The  Subterranean  World,   With 

3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.    8vo.,  75.  net. 
The  Aerial  World.    With  Map,  8 

Plates  and  60  Woodcuts.     8vo.,  7J.  net. 
Heroes  of  the  Polar  World.    19 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  25. 
Wonders  of  the  Tropical  Forests. 

40  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  25. 
Workers  under  the  Ground.    29 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  25. 
Marvels  Over  our  Heads.      29 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  2J. 
Sea  AfoNSTERS  and  Sea  Birds.    75 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6d. 
Denizens  of  the  Deep.     117  Illus- 
trations.   Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6d. 
Volcanoes  and  Ear thq ua  kes.    30 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6</. 
Wild  Animals   of   the    Tropics. 
66  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.,  35.  bd. 

Ha3rward. — Bird  Notes.  By  the  late 
Jane  Mary  Hayward.  Edited  by  Emma 
Hubbard.  With  Frontispiece  and  15  Illus- 
trations by  G.  E.  Lodge.     Cr.  Svo.,  65. 

Helmholtz. — Popular  Lectures  on 
SciBXTiFic  Subjects.  By  Hermann  von 
Helmholtz.  With  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
Cr.  Svo.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Hudson. — British  Birds.     By  W. 
H.  Hudson,  C.M.Z.S.     With  a  Chapter  on  I 
Structure  and   Classification  by  Frank  E, 
Beddard,   F.R.S.     With    16   Plates   (8   of, 
which  are  Coloured),  and  over  100  Illustra-  ' 
tions  in  the  Text.      Crown  8vo.,   12s.  6t/.  ; 

Proctor  (Richard  A.). 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours.  \ 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.     3 
vols.     Cr.  8vo.,  55.  each.  | 

Chance  and  Luck:  a  Discussion  of 
the  Laws  of  Luck,  Coincidence.  Wagers, 
Lotteries  and  the  Fallacies  of  Gambling,  ' 
&c.     Cr.  8vo.,  25.  boards.     25.  td.  cloth. 

ItouGH  W.w  's  MA  PE  S.voo  TH.    Fam  i  - 
liar  Essays  on  Scieni\f\c  Sub'^ecx,?*.   ^Wvei  ^ 
Library  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  M. 


Pleasant  M'^ays  in  Science.    Cr. 

I  8va ,  55.  Silver  Library  Edition.  Cr.  Svc, 

I  31. 6d. 

!  The  Great  Pyramid,  Observa- 
tory, To.MB  AND  Temple.     With  Illns- 

I  trations.    Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

I  Na  ture  Studies.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor,  Grant  Allen,    A,    Wilson,   T. 

!  Foster  and  £.  Clodd.      Cr.  8vo.,  ^ 

I  Silver  Library  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,3i.  6tf. 

I  Leisure  Readings.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster 
and  A.  C.  Ranyard.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6J. 

I  Stanley. — A  Fa.miliar  History  of 
Birds.      By  E.  Stanley,   D.D.,  formerly 

'      Bishop  of  Nor>K'ich.      With   Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,     3J.  6rf. 

j  Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.). 

!     Homes  without  Hands:  A  Descrip- 

I  tion  of  the  Habitation  of  Animals,  dasted 

according  to  the  Principle   of  Construe- 

I  tion.       With    140    Illustrations.       Svo., 

75.,  net. 

I     Insects  a  t  Home  :  A  Popular  Ac- 

;  count  of  British  Inspects,  their  Structure, 

j  Habits  and  Transformations.     With  700 

Illustrations.     8vo.,  75.  net. 

I     LvsECTS  A BROA  D :  a  Popul ar  Account 

!  of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Structure,  Habits 

and  Transformations.     With  600  Illustra- 
tions.    c>\'o.,  75.  net. 
Bible  Animals  :  a   Description  of 

I  every  Living  Creature  mentioned  in  the 

Scriptures.    With  112  Illustrations.    Snx)., 
71.  net. 

I     Petland    Revisited.       With    33 

I  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.,  35.  td. 

Out    of    Doors;    a    Selection    of 

'  Original    Articles    on    Practical    Natural 

History.    With  11  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo., 
35.  td. 
Str a  nge  Dii  'EL L  iNGS :  a  De sc  ri ption 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged 
from  •  Homes  without  Hands  \     With  60 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  bd. 
Bird  Life  of  the  Bible.    32  Illus- 
trations.   Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6(/. 
Wonder fulJVests.  30 Illustrations, 

Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
HO.VES    UNDER     THE    GrOUND.       28 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6c/. 
JViLD  A.VIMALS  OF  THE  BiBLE.      29 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Domestic  Animals  of  the  Bible. 
23  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

The  Branch  Builders.  28  Illus- 
trations.   Cr.  Svo..  25.  6d. 

Social  Ha  bit  a  tions  and  Parasitic 
Nests.    V^'^\«x\^.uoas.     Cr.  8vo..  2j. 
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Works  of  Reference. 


Longmans'  Gazetteer  of  the 
^ORLD.  Edited  by  George  G.  Chis- 
HOLM,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Imp.  Svo.,  £2  2s.  cloth, 
£2  i2s.  6d.  half-morocco. 

Maunder's  (Samuel)  Treasuries. 

Biographical  Treasury.  With 
Supplement  brought  down  to  1889.  By 
Rev.  James  Wood.     Fcp.  8vo.»  6j. 

Treasury  of  Natural  History: 
or.  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology.  With 
900  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

Treasury  OF  Geography,  Physical, 
Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.,  ts. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Kxoiy- 
LEDCE.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A.  With 
5  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.   8vo.,  6j. 

Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  Lib- 
rary OF  Reference.    Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 


I  Maunder's  (Samuel)  Treasuries— 

I      continued. 

i     Historical  Treasury.  Fcp. 8vo.,  65. 
Scientific  and  Literary    Trea- 
sury.   Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 
The  Treasury  OF  BoTAN}'.    Edited 
by  J.  LiNDLEY,  F.R.S.,  and  T,  Moore, 
F.L.S.    With  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plate&     2  vols.    Fcp.  8vo.,  12s. 
Roget.  —  Thesaurus    of   English 
IVoRDs  AND  Phrases.    Classified  and  Ar- 
ranged so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of 
Ideas  and   assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  Peter    Mark   Roget,    M.D.,    F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.,  los.  6d. 
yfJxWicYL'-PopuLAR  Tables  forgiving 
information   for   ascertaining  the  value  of 
Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property, 
the  Public  Funds,  &c.       By  Charles  M. 
WiLLicH.      Edited  by  H.  Benxb  Jones. 
Crown  8vo.,  loi.  6d. 


Children's  Books. 


Bird  (Robert). 
Joseph  J    the    Dreamer.      Crown 

8vo.,  55. 
Jesus  J       the       Carpenter       of 

Nazareth.      Crown  8vo.,   5*. 
To  be  had  also  in  Two  Parts,  price  z$.  6d.    > 
each. 
Part    L    Galilee    and   the    Lake    of  ; 

Gennesaret. 
Part   II.   Jerusalem   and  the  Per^ea. 
A   Child  s  Religion.     Cr.  8vo.,  2s.  ; 

Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.). 
Edwy   the  Fair;    or,   The   First 

Chronicle  of  i^scendune.  Cr.  8vo. ,  25.  6d.  ' 
Alfgar  the  Dane  ;  or,  The  Second 

Chronicle  of  iEscendune.     Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
The  Rival  Heirs  :  being  the  Third 

and  Last  Chronicle  of  iCscendune.     Cr. 

8vo.,  25.  6d. 
The  House  of  Walderne.    A  Tale 

of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the  Days 

of  the  Barons'  Wars.     Crown  8vo.,  25. 6d. 
Brian  Fitz- Count.      A   Stoty  of 

Wallingford     Castle      and      Dorchester 

Abbey.     Cr.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

Lang  (Andrew). — Edited  by. 

The  Bl  ue  Fair y  Book.    With  138 

Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.,  6s. 
The  Red  Fairy  Book.     With  100 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6j. 
The  Green  Fairy  Book.    With  99 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 
The  Yellow  Fairy  Book.    With 

104  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 


Lang  (Andrew). — Edited  by — cont. 
The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  With  100 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
The  Blue  Poetry  Book.     School 

Edition,  without  Illustrations.     Fcp.  8vo., 

2J.    6d. 

The  True  Story  Book.     With  66 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
The  Red  True  Story  Book.    With 

loo  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Meade  (L.  T.). 
Daddy's  Boy.     With  Illustrations. 

Crown    8vo.,   31.   6d. 
Deb  a nd  the  D uchess.    With  I  llus- 

trations.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
The  Beresford  Prize.     Cr.  8vo^ 

35.6^. 
House    of    Surprises.     Cr.    8vo., 

35.  6rf. 
Molesworth — Sil  i  -er  thorns.       By 
Mrs.   Molesworth.      With   lUustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

Stevenson. — A  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  51. 

Upton.  —  The  Adventures  ot 
Two  Dutch  Dolls  and  a  *  Goluwogg\ 
Illustrated  by  Florence  K.  Upton,  with 
Words  by  Bertha  Upton.  With  31 
Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.     Oblong  4to.,  65. 

Wordsworth.— 7>/iF  Snoiv  Garden^ 
AND  OTHER  Fairy  Tales  for  Children. 
By  Elizabeth  Wordsworth.  With  10 
Illusts.  by  Trevor  Haddon.    Cr.  Svo.,  5^. 


rmans*  Series 

Price  ts, 
AT£LiEK{THE)  Dv  Lvs 2  Of,  ao  Art 

Student  m  the  Reig^n  ol  Tertor* 
Bv  THE  SAME  Author* 
Mademoiselle  Mori  ;  %  I  T^at  Ch^ld^ 
TaJe  of  Modern  Rome, !  Under  a  Cloud. 


In  the  OldmA'  Tims  ;  a 
TaJc  of  the  Peasant 
War  in  Germany. 

Tas  VDirMiE/^  SiSTSS. 


f/ESTEJi^S  Ventvre 
The    Fiddler    of 

LUGAV, 

A    Child   of  the 

R&%'0LITTWU, 


By   L.    N. 


Ar/fM^sTLhya    FMiORv. 

COMVN. 

T^E  Stokv  of  a  Spring  AIokning^ 
etc.     By  Mrs.  Molesworth,     lilustrated, 

The  Pat  ace  av  the  Garden,  By 
Mrs,  MoLESMoRTM.  With  iUustratbns, 
down  Svo.,  2 J,  6^. 


of  Books  for  Girls* 

6«f.  each, 

NErcNBotrES,    By  Mrs.  Mol^eswori 
The  Thiep  Miss  Sn  QuEA^rtir. 

Mrs.  MsjLRSWORTH* 

VERy  Young;  and  Quite  A  not 

Story.  Two  Stories.  By  Jeak  Ixok^ 
Ca  n  this  be  ZorE  ?  B  y  Lo  v  j  s A  Pa 
Keith  Deramore^     By  the  Autho 

*  Miss  Molly  \ 
Sidney.     By  Margaret  Delakp^ 
Last  Words  to  Gires  on  Life  ( 

School  and  after  Schocl^    By  Mtj 

Grey, 


Stra}'  Thoughts  fvR  Girls, 
Lucy  H.  M.  Soulsbt,  Head  MM 
Oxford  High  ScliooU     T6n)p.,  u.  M. 


The  Silver 

Crowk  8vo.     3j,  6c^, 
'  ArD»ld*A  (Btr  Edirln)  Beu  aetd  L&ndi,    Wlih 

71  tUii.iHirations.      ^^.f.  f>/. 

Baf  ihot  's « W . » Li  U  rary  fit  u  dla  i.  Wi  tb  PortmlL 

3  vols.  y.  6rf.  *.*ach. 
B&ktr't  (Sir  ».  W.)  Bight  YeArt  In  Cb;  tan. 

WiLb  6  UiujitratJons.     3^1,  6i/, 
B«k«r'i  (Str  B.  W.)  Rifle  and  fiound  In  €«rtoht 

Wirh  6  illustnitions.     V-  ^d. 
BArLiij(-Gould''B  fRew..  8.|  Curlaui  Itythi  o>f  tho 

Middle  A^tti.     3^.  bd. 
Bartng-Of^uLd^i  (Rev,  B*)  QrUlQ  &nd  Dav^lop* 

pnent  a  r  Rellgto  ui  B«U«r.   a  vols .   3s.  6(/.  each. 
B«Bkflr*i  iPfoLji  Gall  as :  or,  Roraan  Sct!n«sin  the 

Time  of  Augustus,     niuscmtedi.     p.  6i/, 
Beeher'i  jProf.)  CbarteL«f :  or,  IUu5trations  of 

the    Private    Life   of   the    Anciem    Grafts. 

IllusinPktcd,     3^,  6</. 
B«iit*t  (J.  T.)  Th«  Ruliiftd  filtlei  of  Muli0nft- 

land.     With  117  Tllusirnlions.     3J.  6</. 
BvftBiey*i  ^Uwiy)  A  Voyag*  In  the  ^BuDbeua*. 

With  66  illustralioris,     y.  6d. 
Butler^»  (Rdwud  1.)   Our  MouMhold  IiiHCti. 

With  7  Plates  and    113  Iliusumions   in   ihe 

Text-     y,  ^. 
miedd'A  (RJ  Story  ef  Cre^llen;  a  PMn  Account 

of  Evolution,     With  77  tUmtratioos.    jj*  6d, 
C«iiyt»e»r«  {Rev.  W*  J.)  und   Honri&ii^i  CVery  I 

Re¥.  J.  30  Llf«  a.{id  Eptttlei  of  Bt.  PriU. 

46  lUustmnon^,.     31.  61/. 
D«u£»ir»  (L.>  Beggari  All :  a  Novel     ^,  6d. 
Doyl«'B  (A.  Con&D)  M  leab  C1&fk«.      A  Tale  of 

Monmoutn's  kelietlioti.     10  lllusts.     jj*  6*;^. 
Itoyl«*i  I  A.  Conii.ii}Thi  CaptftlD  of  Ibe  Pol««tar, 

Add  other  Tales.     3J.  6c/, 
DoylA>  (A*  OoR&n)  The  ftefafieei  A  Tale  of 

iVo  Continent ts,   WiihastlliistratJons.  p6d* 
rr«ude'e  (J.  A.)  ihort  Studl««  on  OreRi^Bab- 

]ecti.    4  vols.     p.  6tt  eijijh. 
frottdt'i  iJ*  h,}  Thom&i  C&rljle  i  a  Hbtoty  of 

his  Life: 

'795-^^35'    3  vob.    7/. 

1 8 ^-188 1,     a  V(i\%     fs, 
Froude^  (J.  A*}  C»iRr ;  a  Sketch,     jf.  &/. 


Library. 

EACH    VoLtTME, 

Froud«'a   iJ.   A.J    The   S|»»AiUi   Slory   oT 

ArmfcdR,  i^rul  oth^r  Fsiiiys.      y.  t^. 
Proud«'i  <J*  h.}  The  Two  Dhlefk  of  I^iinbeys^ 

Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  CenitirY,     3^, 
Froude'i  CJ'  A.)  The  Hiec»rj  of  Enf  i&nd' 

the   Fall  of  Wol&ey   to  the   !■ 

SpH.nisb  Arrrmda.     la  vols,      t 
Proado'i  {J,  A»)  tbe  EitiUili  In  Irel^n.     , 

icj.  6d. 
Oleir*   CBeT.    0.    B4   Ufe    of 

W«ianftQn.    With  Portrait,     31   6d- 
RtbCg&rd^i  {H .  ItO  She  J  A  History  <^f  Ad 

j2  lllustratSQns,     jj,  61/. 
MR^tfRTd'i  (H*  B*)   AUrr  gBRUnnAlii. 

20  Illustrations-     55,  6»/, 
Hi^tfRrd*^  (H.  R.)  Col«o«l  OttRrlldi,  V.C 

Tale  of  Count r\' Lift.     34.  6ij'. 
HR|lRrd'»  (H,  B.)  Gl*opRtrm.      With  a^ 

fjftge  lUustnitioos.     31.  tf^, 
Ha«f&rd'i  (H,  R,)  Erie  BrlglitRftR.    W 

LlluEtrations.      jj..   6*/. 
HRtf  ard't  (H.  R.)  BeRcrlo*.    5;.  ^, 
Um|i&rd*m  {H.  B.>  Alleji  »  Wtf«.    ViMx  ^ 

t rations,     y.  6J. 
HRggRrd*i  (H.  R.)  Montezum&'i  DROiliMr. 

3i^  Illustrations,     jj^.  bti. 
Ha^a.rd't  <ll»  R.)  The  Wlteh*e  BamitU 

16  Illustrations,     y.  6tf. 
BaaRrd'e  (H*  R.)  Mr,  «eeMni*R  V 

16  llhij^lrations,     3J.  6d. 
iUtf^rd  «   (H.  B.)  BRdR  tiM  Uly. 

Illustrations*     3>.6rf, 
llR<tfRrd'i(Il.  R,)[lRwii.  With  r61Qu$u.  p^\ 
ns^ii&t4*^  (H.  B*>  and  LanO  (A.)  Tike  W<  ' 

D€ilre.     With  ^7  IHuft rations,     v.  ^, 
H&rte'i  (Brety  In  ilie  CRrqulficx  Wooda 

other  Storlei*     3.^  6it. 
HtlmbolU'i  t Hermann  vos^  FopulRP 

fin  ScUntiae  Sitbjecti».    With  69  UlusAi 

2  vols.       JJ.    6^/.    tMch. 

HornuDf'B  (B.  WJ  Th«  II n hidden  I^URit, 
Ho«ltt*ft  (WO   Vleltft  %Q  n*mmrkm!tit 

Bo  lUtistralions*     3J.  6d. 
JelTertM'  (B«)  The  Story  of  Kj 

Auiobiogmphy.     With  Portmti*     3*.  6/* 
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3S.6d.  ' 
With  ; 

3s.6d.  ! 
With  I 


J«0wlM*   (R.)   Field   aDd   Htdjarow.     With 

Portrait,     y.  6d. 
JtlliirlM*  (R.)R«d  Dmt.  17  Illustrations. 
J«0wlM'  (R.)  Wood  Matfe:  a  Fable. 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B. 
JtfDirles  (R.)  Tha  Tolton  of  tlio  Field. 

Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury  Cathedral.  \ 

y.6d. 
malghVu  (R.  F.)  The  CnilM  of  tlio  •Alert**:  I 

the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on  ! 

the    Desert   Island  of   Trinidad.      With    a  | 

Maps  and  23  Illustrations.    3;.  6d. 
■BlCht'iiR.  F.)  Where  Three  Bmplies  Meet:  a  - 

Narrative    of    Recent  Travel   in   Kashmir, 

Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Gilgit.  With  a  Map 

and  54  Illustrations,     y.  td. 
Laiig*t  (A.)  Anting  Bketohee.    20  Illustrations.  I 

LabTi  (A.)  Custoin  and  Myth :  Studies  of  Early  ' 

Usage  and  Belief.     3;.  bd,  I 

ijuigTi  (Andrew)  Cock  Laae  and  Common-BenM. 

With  a  New  Preface.     35.  6d. 
Lees  (J.  A.)  and  Clutterbneli*e  (W.  J.)  B.  G. 

1887,  A  Ramble  1a  Brltlih  Colombia.    With 

Maps  and  75  Illustrations.    3;.  dd. 
Maeanlay'i  (Lord)  Beeaye  and  Lays  of  Anelent 

Rome.  With  Portrait  and  Illustration.  3;.  dd. 
Maeleod*!  (H.  D.)  Rlementa  of  Bankliitf.  3; .  td. 
Marehman*!   (J.   C)   Memolre  of   Blr  Henry 

Havelock.    y,  6d. 
■ax  Miiller*!  (F.)  India,  what  ean  It  teach  ai? 

y.  6d. 
■ax  Miiller*!  (F.)  Introdactlon  to  the  Science 

of  Religion.    31.  6d. 
■erlYale*!   (Dean)   Hlitory    of    the    Romans 

nnder  the  Empire.    8  vols.    y.  6d.  each. 
MIU'B  (J.  B.)  PoUtlcal  Economy.    3;.  6d. 
■lU*i  (J.  B.)  Bystcm  of  Logic    y.  6d. 


Hllner*B  (Geo.)  Country  Pleasures :  the  Chroni- 
cle of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden,    y.  6d. 

Hansen's  (F.)  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland* 
With  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     3^.  6d. 

PhlUlpps-WoUey*s  (G.)  Bnap:  a  Legend  of  the 
Lone  Mountain.     13  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Proctor*s  (R.  A.)  The  Orbs  Aronnd  Us.    3^.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Expanse  of  HeaTCB.. 
y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than  Oars.  y,6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Rough  Ways  made  Bmooth* 
y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Pleasant  Ways  In  Bclenot. 
y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Myths  and  Manrels  of  !•• 
tronomy.    y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Mature  Btndles.    y.  6d, 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Leisure  Readings.    By  R.  A. 

I*ROCTOR,        liDWARI)       ClX)DD,       ANDREW 

Wilson,  Tho.mas  Foster,  and  A.  (X 
R.\NYARU.     With  Illustrations.     3^.  6d, 

RossetU's  (Maria  F.)  A  Bhadow  of  Dante,  y.  6d. 

Bmlth's  (R.  Eosworth)  Carthage  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians.   With  Maps,  Plans,  &c.    y.  6d, 

Btanley's  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of  Blrdi. 
160  Illustrations.     3;.  6d. 

Btevenson  (R.  L.)  and  Osboume's  (U.)  Tha 
Wrong  Box.    y.  6d. 

Btevenson  (Robert  Louis)  and  Btevenson's. 
(Fanny  van  de  Grift)  More  Hew  AraUaa 
Rights.— I'he  Dynamiter.    3;.  td. 

Weyman's  (Btanley  J.)  The  House  of  tha 
Wolf :  a  Romance.    3; .  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Petland  Revisited.  With 
33  Illustrations,    y.  dd. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Btrange  Dwellings.  With 
60  Illustrations.     3;.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Out  of  Doors,  xi  Illostrar 
tions.    y.  6d. 


Cookery,   Domestic  Management,   Gardening,  ete. 


Acton.  —  MOPEKX     CoOh'EKV,         By 
Eliza  Acton.     With  150  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  ' 
8vo.,  41.  6</. 

Bull  (Thomas,  M.D.). 

Hiyrs  TO  Moti/kks  ox  TifE  Max- 

AiiEMEXr  OF  THEIK  HhaLTH  DL'RIXG  THE  . 

Period  of  Precx.wcy.  Fcp.8vo.,  15.  6d.  1 

T/fE    MaTEEXAL    MAXA(;EMEXr    OE 

CiiiU)Kh:.\  IX  Health  axd    Disease. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6t/. 

De  Salis  (Mrs.). 
Cakes    axp     Coxeectioxs    a     la 

Mope.     Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6t/. 
Does:    A    Manual    for    Amateurs. 

F'cp.  Svc,  IS.  (hi. 

Dressed  Ga.ve  axp  Poi'ltrv  a  la 

Mope.     Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 
Dressed   Vecetaiu.es  a  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo.»  li.  6rf. 
Dr/xas.^  la  Mope.  Fcp.Svo.,  15.6^/. 

Entries  a  la  Mode.     Fcp.  8vo., 
1 5.  6</. 


De  Salis  (Mrs.). — Works  bv — con- 

tinutd. 

Floral  Decora t/oxs.      Fcp.  8va, 

15.  6t/., 

Garpexixc  a  la  Mode.     Fcp.  8vo. 

Part   I..   Vegetables,    is.    6tt.     Part  II., 

Fruits,   iJ.  bd. 
iVa  TR  J:V.  i  /.   Vl  \  XPS  A  L .  {  Ml  >PE,    Fcp. 

8vo.,  15.  td. 

jVEir-L.iiD  £cos.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is,  6d, 
Oysters  a   la   Mope.     Fcp.  8vo., 

15.  6f.'. 

Pl'pd/xcs  axd  Fastrv  a  la  Mode, 

Fcp.  i>vo..  15.  6</. 
Saioi'ries  a  la  Mope.     Fcp.  8vo., 

15.  6</. 

Soles    axp    Dressed   Fish  a   la 

Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  td. 
Sheets  axd  SrrrER  Dishes^  la 

Mode.  F'cp.  8vo.,  15.  6</. 
Temptixg  Dishes  for  Small  Ix- 

COMES.      Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  td. 

U'r/xales     axd     j\'otioxs     for 

E  \  ER I  -  HoL  SEN  01.  P.     Crown  8vo.  ,is.6d. 
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Cookery,  Domestic  Management,  &o. — continued. 


Lear. — Maigre  Cookery,  By  H.  L. 
Sidney  Lear.     i6mo.,  25. 

Poole. — Cookery  FOR  the  Diabetic, 
By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Poole.  With  Preface 
by  Dr.  Pavy.     Fcp.  8vo.,  2J.  6rf. 

Walker. — A  Book  for  Every  Wo- 
man. Part  L,  The  Management  of  Children 
in  Health  and  out  of  Health.  By  Jane 
H.  Walker,  L.R.C.P.L,  L.R.C.S..  M.D. 
(Bnix).     Crown  8vo.,  25.  bd. 


Walker. — A  Handbook  for  Mo- 
thers :  being  Simple  Hints  to  Women  oo 
the  Management  of  their  Health  dnring 
Pregnancy  and  Confinement,  together  with 
Plain  Directions  as  to  the  Care  of  Infuits. 
By  Jane  H.  Walker,  L.R.C.P.I.,  L.R.C.S.. 
and  M.D.  (Brux).    Crown  8vo.,  21.  6rf. 


Miseellaneous  and  Critieal  Works. 

('A.K.H.R')— 


Allingham. —  Varieties  in  Prose. 
By  William  Alling HAM.  3  vols.  Cr.  Svo., 
181.  (Vols.  I  and  2,  Rambles,  by  Patricius 
Walker.     Vol.  3,  Irish  Sketches,  etc.) 

Armstrong. — Essa  ys  and  Sketches. 
By  Edmund  J.  Armstrong.     Fcp.  8vo.,  5s. 

'B^^tiOt.— Literary  Studies.  By 
Walter  Bagehot.  With  Portrait.  3  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6d.  each. 

Baring-Gould.—  Curiol-s  Myths  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  By  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
QouLD.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Battye.  —  Pictures  in  Prose  of 
Nature,  IVild  Sport,  axd  Humble  Life. 
By  AuBYN  Trevor  Battye,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Baynes.  —  Shakespeare  Studies, 
and  other  Essays.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Spencer  Baynes,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  With  a 
Biographical  Preface  by  Professor  Lewis 
Campbell.     Crown  Svo.,  75.  6d. 

Boyd  (A.  K.  H.)  (' A.K.H.B.'). 

And  see  Miscellaneous  Thcolof^ical  Works,  /».  24. 
A I '  TUMX  HoL  IDA  )  'i-  OF  A    Coi  X  TR  )  * 
P.iRSOX.     Crown  Svo.,  35.  dd. 

COMMOXPLACE    PlULOSOPHER.        Qv. 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Critical    Essays  of  a    Couxtry 

Parsox.     Crown  Svo.,  3s.  or/. 

East  Coast  Days  axd  Memories. 
Crown  Svo.,    3s.   6^/. 

Laxdscapks,  Churches,  axd  Mora- 
lities.     Crown  Svo.,  35.  fir/. 

Leisure  Hours  ix  Toirx.     Crown 
Svo.,  3s.  td. 

Lessoxs  of  Middle  Age.     Crown 
Svo.,  35.  6d. 

Our   Little   Life.      Two    Series. 
Crown  Svo.,  3s.  6d.  eac\\. 


Boyd    (A.  K.  H.) 

continued. 

Our  Homely  Comedy  :  and  Tra- 
gedy.   Crown  8vo.,  31.  6J. 

Recreationsofa  Country  Parsox^ 
Three  Series.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6<f.  each. 
Also  First  Series.  Popular  Edition.  8va. 
td. 

Butler  (Samuel). 
Erewhon.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

The  Fair  Ha  yen.  A  Work  in  De- 
fence of  the  Miraculous  Element  in  our 
Lord's  Ministr>-.     Cr.  8vo.,  75.  6rf. 

Life  axd  Habit.  An  Essay  after  a 
Completer  View  of  Evolution.  Cr.  8vo., 
75.  6rf. 

EroLUTiox,  Old  axd  JVeh\  Cr. 
Svo.,  loi.  6d. 

Alps  axd  Saxctuaries  of  Pied- 
Moxr  AXD  Caxtox  Ticixo.  Illustrated. 
Pott  4to.,  los.  6rf. 

Luc  A',    OR    CUXXIXC,    AS     THE   MaIS 

Meaxs    of    crgaxic    MoniFiCAriox? 
Cr.  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

Ex  Voto.  An  Account  of  the  Sacro 
Monte  or  New  Jerusalem  at  Varallo-Sesia. 
Crown  Svo.,  105.  6(/. 

Gwilt. Ax  EXCYCLOP.EDIA  OF  AR- 
CHITECTURE. By  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A. 
Illustrated  with  more  than  iioo  Engravings 
on  Wood.  Revised  (1S88),  with  Alterations 
and  Considerable  Additions  by  Wyatt 
Papworth.     Svo.,  £2  12s.  6t/. 

James. — Mixixc  Pc  >  i  -a  l  ties  :  their 
Practical  Operation  and  Effect.  By 
Charles  Ashworth  James,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.     Fcp.  4to.,  51. 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critioal  Works -cou/intied. 


Jcfferics.— (Richard). 

Field  axd  Hedgerow  :  last  Essays. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

The  Story  of  My  Heart:  my 
Autobiography.  With  Portrait  and  New 
Preface  by  C.  J.  Longma.n.  Crown  8vo., 
3*.  W. 

Red  Deer.  With  17  Illustrations 
by  J.  Charlton  and  H.  Tunaly.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  td. 

The  Toilers  of  the  Field.  With 
Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6<f. 

Wood  Magic  :  a  Fable.  With  Fron- 
tispiece and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

Thoughts  from  the  JVritixgs  of 
/Richard  J EFFERiEs.  Selected  by  H.  S. 
HooLB  \Vaylen.     i6mo.,  3s.  td. 

Johnson.— The  Patentees  Man- 
ual :  2L  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice 
of  Letters  Patent.  By  J.  &  J.  H.  Johnson, 
Patent  Agents,  &c.      8vo.,  loj.  6d. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

Letters  to  Dead  Authors.     Fcp. 

8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 
Books  axd  Booemex.       With    2 

Coloured     Plates    and    17    Illustrations. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  bd.  net. 
Old  FRjEyDs.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6tL  net. 
Letters    ox   Liter atv re.      Fcp. 

8vo.,  25.  bd.  net. 
Cock  Lane  axd   Com.mox  Sexse. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Laurie.  —  H/s tor ical    Sl 'r yey    of 

PRE-CHRlSTfAX     EDLCATIOX.         By    S.    S. 

Laurie,  A.M.,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.',  125. 

Leonard.— TV/i?  Camel  :  Its  Uses 
and  Management.  By  Major  Arthur  Glyn 
Leonard,  late  2nd  East  Lancashire  Regi- 
ment.    Royal  8vo.,  215.  n:it. 

Max  Miiller  (F). 

IxDiA  :  What  c  AX  it  Teach  Us? 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

Chips  from  a  Germ  ax  IVorkshop. 

Vol.  L  Recent  Essays  and  Addresses. 
Crown  8vo. ,  65.  6rf.  net. 

Vol.  IL  Biographical  Essaj-s.  Crown 
8vo.,  65.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  IIL  Essays  on  Language  and  Litera- 
ture.    Crown  8vo..  65.  td.  net. 

Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mytholog>'  and  Folk 
Lore.     Crown  8vo,  85.  bd.  net. 


Macfarren.  —  Lectl-res   ox  Har- 

MOX\:      By  Sir  George  A.   Macfarren. 

8vO.,  125. 

Milner  (George). 

Co uxTRY Pleas r RES :  the  Chronicle 
of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden.  Cr.  Sva, 
3i.6rf. 

Studies  of  Nature  ox  the  Coasi 
of  Arrax.  With  10  Full-page  Copper< 
plates  and  12  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by 
W.  Noel  Johnson.    Cr.  8vo.,65.  6^.  net. 

Poore. — Essays  ox  Rural  Hygiene. 
By  George  Vivian  Poore,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
With  13  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  65.  6rf. 

Proctor  (Richard  A.). 
Strexgth  axd  Happixess.    With  g 

Illustrations.      Crown  8vo.,  55. 
Strexgth  :  How  to  get  Strong  and 

keep  Strong,  with  Chapters  on  Rowing 

and  Swimming,  Fat,  Age,  and  the  Waist. 

With  9  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  25. 

Richardson. —  jVa  tioxa  l   Heal  th, 

A  Review  of  the  Works  of  Sir  Edwin  Chad- 
wick,  K.C.B.  By  Sir  B.  W.  Richardson, 
M.D.     Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

Rossetti.  — -/^  Shadow  of  Daxtei 
being  an  Essay  towards  studying  Himself, 
his  World  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By  Marm 
Francesca  Rossetti.  With  Frontispiece 
by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  Cr.  8vo., 
I05.  bd.     Cheap  Edition,  35.  6^. 

SolovyofT. — A  Moderx  Priestess^ 
of  J  sis  (  .\Lada  me  Hla  I  'A  TSAV) .  A  bridged 
and  Translated  on  Behalf  of  the  Society  foi 
Psychical  Research  from  the  Russian  ol 
VsEvoi-OD  Sergveevich  6'olovvoff.  By 
Walter  Leaf,  Litt.D.  With  Appendices 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Stevens. — ^.v  the  Stow,  ige  of  Ships 

axd  their  Cargoes.  With  Information  re- 
garding Freights,  Charter- Parties,  &c  B31 
Robert  White  Stevens.  Associate- Mem- 
ber  of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects. 

8V0.,    215. 

Van  Dyke.— -4  Text- Book  of  the 
History  of  Paixtixg.    By  John  C.  Va» 
Dyke,  of    Rutgers    College,    U.S.     Wit 
Frontispiece  and  109    Illustrations    in   the 
Text     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

West. —  Wills,  axd  How  Xot  to 
Make  them.  With  a  Selection  of  Leadins 
Cases.  By  B.  B.  West,  Author  of  *'  Half 
Hours  with  the  Millionaires''.  Fcp.  8vo. 
25.  td. 
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Miseellaneous  Theological  Works. 

*^*For  Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholic  Works  see  Messrs.  Longm* 

Special  Catalogues. 

Balfour.  —  T//Ji    Foundations   t>/-|  Martineau  (Jami;s.  D.D.   ' 

Belief:  being  Notes  Introductory  to  the  i      ffoURS    OF    THOUGHT    ■. 
Study  of  Theology.     By  the   Right  Hon.  ' 
Arthur  J.  Balfour,  M.P.    8vo.,  \iz,  6d,    \ 


.  Co.'s 

'    ..D.). 
Sacked 

^Town  8vo., 


Boyd  (A.  K.  H.). 

Occasional  andImmemoria  l  Da  vs  : 
Discourses.     Crown  8vo.,  ys.  6d. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  frojt  a 
City  Pulpit,      Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td, 

Sunda  y  A  FTER noons  jn  the  Pa  rish 
Church  of  a  Scottish  University 
City.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged 
Truths.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Grader  Thoughts  of  a  Country 
Parson.  Three  Series.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  td.  each. 

Present  Day  Thoughts,  Crown 
8vo.,  3^.  td. 

Seaside  Musings,     Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d, 

*  To  Meet  the  Day  *  through  the  ! 
Christian  Year :  being  a  Text  of  Scripture,  1 
with  an  Original  Meditation  and  a  Short  { 
Selection  in  Verse  for  Every  Day.    Crown 
8vo.,  45.  6d. 

De  la  Saussaye— ^  Manual  of 

THE  SciEXCi-:  OF  k'F.Liciox.     By  Pfofessor  . 
Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye.     Translated  1 
by   Mrs.    Colyer    Kekgusson    (;/tV    Max 
Muller).     Crown  8vo.,  12s.  6d,  1 


Kalisch(M.  M.,  Ph.D.). 

BiDi.E  Studies.  Part  I.  Pro- 
phecies of  Balaam.  Svc.  105.  bd.  Part 
II.     The  Book  of  Jonah.     8vo.,  los.  6rf. 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testa- 
MExr:  with  a  New  Translation.  Vol.  I. 
Genesis.  8vo.,  i8s.  Or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader.  12s.  Vol.  II.  Exodus. 
155.  Or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader. 
12J.  Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  155. 
Or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader.  8s. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  15s.  Or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader.     85. 

Macdonaid  (Georgk,  LL.D.). 
UNsmKFX  Sermoxs.     Three  Series. 

Crown  Svo.,  35.  6c/.  each. 
The     M/racles     of    our     Lord. 

Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6(/. 

j4  BiH^K  OF  Stk/ee,  /n  THE  Form 

OF  IHE  J-LiRY  OF  AS  OLD  S0L:l:  'Potm^. 

rSmo.,  6s. 
i(),ooo/3;96. 


'/WiXGS :  Sermons,  2  vol.- 

35.  6d.  each. 
ENDEArou:.^  AFTER  I:  ;  Christiax 

Life.     D: '.courses.     CrtATi  8vo.,  ys.  6d, 
The  Se  i  r  of  Aut.iority  in  Re- 

LIGIOX.       'V,*. .   145, 
Ess  A  Y       A't  ■  -J  E 1 1  S,  A  ND  A  DDR  ESSES, 

4  Vc-        t.rowii  8vo.,  ys.  6d.  each. 
I.  Persona,    t  ,^>>:jc.m.    U.  Ecdeslaatioil ;  Historical. 
III.    Theologiu!.     t*hi:i>80phiail.      IV.    Academical; 
Religious. 

Home  Prayers^  with  Tiro  Seruices 
for  Public  Worship.     Crown  8vo.,  3*.  M. 

Max  Miiller  (F.). 

Hibbrrt  Lectures  on  the  Oricis 
AND  Growth  of  /Religion,  as  illustrated 
by  the  Religions  of  India.   Cr.  Svo.,  75.  6rf. 

Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Religiox  :  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.     Crown  Svo.,  35.  td. 

Natural  Religion.  The  GifTord 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1888.     Crown  8vo.,  los.  bd. 

Physical  Religion,      The  GifTord 

Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  i8go.     Crown  8vo.,  los.  6J. 

Axthropoi.ogical  Rel ich >.v.     The 

Gilford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  iSgi.  Cr.Svo.,  xoi.bi. 

Theosophy,  on  I^svc  no  logical  Rk- 

L/i'r/ox.  The  Girford  Lectures,  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Glasj^ow  in  1S9:, 
Crow  n  8vo.,  105.  6r/, 
Theee  Lectures  (kv  the  J'epaxta 
PffiLosornv,  delivered  at  the  RoyaJ 
Institution  in  March,  1894.     8vo.,  5s. 

Phillips.  —  The  Teaching  or  the 
Vf:n.iS.  What  Lij.7ht  does  it  Ihrow  on  the 
Ori^'in  and  Development  of  Religion?  13y 
Maurice  Phillips,  London  Mission. 
Madras.     Crown  hvo.,  65. 

Romanes.-  - 7 hough rs  ox  REL^<::rX. 

By   Gi-oiu.E  J.  Romanes,    LL.D.,    F.K.S. 
Crown  jSvo.,  .\s.  (diL 

SUPERNA  TURAL     REL  /GlOy: 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion.    3  vols,     bvo.,  36s. 

Reply  (A)  to  Dr.  L/ghti-oots 
Essays.  By  the  Author  of '  Supernatural 
Religion '.     8vo.,  6s. 

7///:  Gospel  accordixi:  ro  Sr. 
Peter:  a  Study.  By  tlie  Author  of 
'  Supernatural  Religion  \     8\-o.,  bs. 

Thorn.----/  Spiritual  Faith.  Ser- 
mons.  By  John  Hamilton  Thom.  With 
^"^\tYcva\\'a\  V^'tCace  by  James  Maktixeai'. 


\ 


